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PREFACE 

; The difficulties in ueTn^d ffirm^etings^its Council were 

'Sessions of the All-India us im almost all the available and ascer- 

conec. .n vo.u.« 

UMvoldable delay in the „Hhe AlWndia Muslim League’s 

fortd.“SenS ^ud Pa JJn which in Volume 1 was carried up to its 

2^an for their valuab ® Moinul Huq Dr. K. K. Aziz, Dr. Z. H. 

^operation. I am also grateful ^ ^ • Bhai^Dadabhoy, Syed Hayder Ali 

Zaidi, Mirza Akhtar Hassan, M^. 

Pirzada, Mr. Naeem Qures i, r. q to Mr. Moinuddin Khan 

-Mr. Jamal Ahsan. I must ffirt rec y j Museum of Pakistan, 

for preparing the index, and to the University Library, the 

kJch ; Anjuman Taraqqi-e-Urdu, “ ; braiy, LoL the 

National Archives Library, Karachi; the India Uttice lid y 
British Museum. 


S/ed Sbarifuddin Piizada, S.Pk. 
Karachi, 

March 23, 1970 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 

While meticulous care has been taken to quote documents ac' urately, 
checking all available sources, it has not been considered desirable to carry 
this to the point of reproducing minor but obvious errors of syntax, punctua¬ 
tion and spelling—which are doubtless due to typographical or editorial 
oversights. However, where there has been any uncertainty of meaning, a 
footnote or bracketed indication makes this clear. Spellings have been 
standardized throughout, except for personal names, where even the name of 
the same person is sometimes differently spelt from one chapter to another.^ 
These minor corrections of language and punctuation are made in the 
interests of both readability and justice to the speeches and proceedings here 
recorded—for the speakers would surely have wished that a careful printer 
would not perpetuate minor lapses of the spoken word in cold print, just 
because this was not done in the hastily produced reports, pamphlets, news¬ 
paper items and other documents from which the present compilation has been 
prepared. 


I. The difficulty here is inherent in the difficulty of rendering Oriental names in the 
Roman script without cumbersome diacritical marks and of the lack of any standar¬ 
dization for transliteration. 
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INTRODUCTION 



' k turning point in the history of the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent was 
reached when the All-India Muslim League held its Twenty-seventh Session 
at Inhere in March 1940. On March 23 an epoch-making resolution was 
moved at that session, demanding that areas of the Subcontinent in which 
the Muslims were numerically in a majority, as in the North-Western and 
Eastern Zones, should be grouped to constitute Independent States. Having 
regard to the place of its adoption, the resolution was originally referred to 
as the Lahore Resolution. The Hindu Press, however, dubbed it the Pakistan 
Resolution, and eventually, in popular parlance, this name prevailed. The 
Lahore Resolution was the beginning of the end of the administrative unity 
of the entire Subcontinent, which had been created by the Muslim Emperors 
and continued by the British. ' 

^ The conception of Pakistan (i.e. a separate homeland for the Muslims) 
has been traced back by historians to the entry of Islam in the Subcontinent, 
and attributed to Muhammad bin Qasim, the first Muslim conqueror of Sind, 
early in the eighth century, to Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 162^), to Shah 
Wali Ullah (d. 1762), and later to Jamaluddin Afghani (d. 1897) and Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan (d. 1898). The partition of the Subcontinent' has been ex¬ 
plained as the inevitable consequence of the irreconcilable differences bet- 


i^‘ It may be of some interest to note that on the eve of the Battle of Train (1192 A.D.), Sultan 
Mu’izz Al Din had suggested to his adversary, Prithwiraj, to partition the Subcontinent, 
: leaving the region of Sirhind, Panjab and Multan with him (the Sultan) and retaining the 
c rest of Hindustan for himself. The actual words of the famous historian, Firishtah, are: 

. \i oIIm 5 .Ua Jib j A^b U b O^^ J ^ J*" ^ ^ 

See Firishtah (Bombay ed.), Vol. I, p. loi. 























Foundations oj Pakistan 

ween the Hindus and On" m'w e'as'ly rad cleat 

elusion of Hindu-dreams of Hindu pod nationalism in the 

indications of these dreams m | j Hindu revivalist movements 

second quarter of the nineteenth ce^tu y of the Indian 

in its last decades. ^Early m i’Bengal and the movement 

National Congress with regard P ^^out the intentions of 

launched by it to get it The Muslim reaction to these 

the Hindu leaders and their ^ communalism was the demand for 

ever-growing demonstrations j ^ej-val of harmonious relations beginn- 

separate electorates. After a ' communal hatred reappeared 

ingwith the Lucknow Pact of 1 91 ’ c. . and Sangathan movements. 

in^the early twenties in the ° allow them to be fair to 

The short-sightedness of the Congress ^ ^ehru for 

the Muslims. Even the most en g Report made the clea- 

instance, failed to do than ever. In fact they failed to 

vage between the Hindus ^ere determined to secure libe- 

reahze that the Muslims of Hindus by establishing an independent 

a:^oftclcr::.^"K^l:r;:^l^rfu™uL.o„^^ 

^ using weapons of oppression but this ej^^^ ^^j^^^ably f in fact it intensihed 

ress Rule in the ^ 7 ^p„, 2 „ation of the Muslims to win their cause 

and further strengthened Ae deten ^ ^he history of 

The existence of two by the Muslims, now became clearer 

the Subcontinent since its conquest y 

than ever. j. , introduction of Islam as a religion into 

“The mam social result ot the ^ ^i^ision of society on a verti- 

India”, says a modern Hindu histormn horizontally, 

cal basis. Before the tenth cent division. They were not un- 

and neither Budhism nor ^ the existing divisions Islam, 

assimilable elements and ^ sections from top to bottom, 

on the other hand, split Indian soci y nhraseology of to-day as two se- 

and what has now come to k^own m ^ ^ stages they were 

£'e„"rird 7 :rdV" 7 , 3 comm«nic«io„ or inrenningUng existed be- 

tween them.' 

1 short, the feet ' 1 ;;^ Pjf lue teTem to'bTfused into a 
of different nationalities had made ir p 


7 . ICM. Pannikar, Zsurr./ oj Indian History, p. i3I- 
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, ' — the notion, however nebulous, of a separate Muslim block 

single nau^ federation of different States had been present in the 
and an alh^e earlier than, the middle of the nine* 

Teimh then Linent writers had been expressing this idea in 

one °*'nea ,h„ ,hc Revolution of .S;, gave an impetus to the 

I 1 that the East India Company should not be allowed to continue to 
i t^liS power in the Subcontinent. In June 1858 John Bright, 

exerc p p ^ gjjj had questioned the possibility of so extensive 

*^counly^s India with its different nations and languages, being consolidated 
into compact and enduring empire. He suggested that instead of an 
empire there^should be different Presidencies and States, so that if at any 
fi?mre period the sovereignty of England were to be withdrawn, they shou d 
leave simany Presidencies built up and compacted together, each able to 
support '^ own independence and its own Government 

In h 879, Jamaluddin Afghani thought of the possibility of establishing 
a MusliiS Republic embracing the Centnal Asian Republics, Afghanistan and 

the Muslim majority areas of the Subcontinent. ,1, f f fh^c 

r' Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was the first person to emphasize the tact that 

India v^as a continent rather than a country. Speaking on January 16, 1883, 
in the course of a discussion on the Local Self Government Bill, he stated this 
feet and Ibointed out that India was inhabited by peoples belonging to ditterent 
races aiilfollowing different creeds. In feet, as early as 1867 he had clearly 
foretold the separation of the two nations— Hindus and Muslims. His bio¬ 
grapher Maulana Hali has reproduced his conversation with one of his friends, 
Mr. Shjds&ear: “During these days, when the Hindi-Urdu controv^sy^as 
going ofeipBenares, I met Mr. Shakespear who was posted there as the ^vi¬ 
sional Coiriithissioner. I was saying something about the education o us- 
lims, and Mf?’Shakespear was listening with an expression of ainazement, 
when, at lengthf heis^d, ‘This is the first occasion on which I have heard you 
speak about the progress of the Muslims alone. Before this you were^ always 
keen about the ' Welfare of your countrymen in general’. I said. Now I 
am conviaced 'that both these nations will not join whole-heartedly in any¬ 
thing. ' At present there is no open hostility between the two communities. 
But ph account of the so-called educated people it will increase immediately 

1. ^^ecUd Speeches of^t.-Hon. John Bright on Public Questions (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., London) 

^ Reference may also be made to the observations of Sir John Strachey made as early 
as 1884: “This is the first and most essential thing to learn about India.. .that there is not, 
^ and never was, an India. Nor need it be feared that the bonds of union fashioned by British 
- rule could ever in any way lead towards the growth of a single Indian nationality . 

Strachey, India (1888), p. 5. 

2. I.H. Qureshi, The Muslim Communitj^ of the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent^ p. 29^. 
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in future. He ’of this 

also extremely sorry, out 

prophecy.”* , .. j„t tJalim Sharar, expressed similar 

^ ^ An eminent Muslim writer, Abdul ..^23 ,890. “Times 

ideas in an editorial of his magazine, u azz , nation cannot be 

Tre such”, he writes, “that the - *|;ous_ have 

performed without injuring t e su^^^P p^^-tition India into Hindu an 

SESiS '-w 

Subcontinent in the „ i|„ Muslim and Hindu tadta 

„as moi^:d^ ;xrocrt. ^:srrd 

Abd^/jSS Sr;:igi"-thet, Ptofesmt Mdus Sat.t 

Aptil tpto. a Muhammad 

name) published dn °P“ ° j ,i,e Muslims, even giving a list of t e 

S"d^Sy -”00 different from the present boundaries of 

^Tth"a Muslim hea^'fnS'V— 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, l^^hshment of self-government, th® 
fear of the Muslims that on th® ^ numerical superiority to crush the Mus- 

would use the political power of * ^eme to recognize the bicommunal 

linis. Three years later, he put fomarda^^^^^^^^ convert the 

.rnces into Hindusmt.^^^^^^^ 

Samaj or Hindu Sangathan solution lay in either the 

unity was unthinkable. According of the Subcontinent or being 

Sus assimilating the entire M“hm population oOh^ b ^ 

eventually assimilated by the A,, strLk me a long time 

"U .s 10 effect complete severance 

I'mcApoi ?,« (Uhof). P- a- 

1922. 
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India could be partitioned in such a manner as 
bctiveen ^ ^ ^ ^ ^f Islam in one zone and that of Hinduism in tho other, 
to secure ^esi^r y president of the Islamic Anjuman, Dera Ismail Khan, 

'' Sc the North-West Frontier Committee („H> stated: 

8 "‘"!."£l!lm utto win never become a fact. We would very much 
.•Hinduj^m r^on Muhammedans, 23 crores of 

rather ^ P Muslims to the North. Give the whole 

m Agra to Hindus, and from Agra to Peshawar to 

Mohammeto.’'|h^^et„„ Hindu leader, Lala Lajpat Rai, evolved a plm of 
nartitfoh for Mia, and reluctantly conceded the Mmlims the North-West 
Frontier Western Punjab, Sind and Eastern Bengal. 

/; In lune 192^, Maulana Mohammad Ali advocated separation and the 
righfbf selidetermination for the people of the nurthera areas of the Subcon- 
dnerit for economic, strategic, religious and cultural reasons. - 

) In luly 192 c, William Archbold, sometime Principal of the M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, foresaw a powerful Mohammedan combination in the North- 

West in alliance with Afghanistan.'^ , , , i i • n • 

*/In 1927. Maulana Obeidullah Sindhi, who had taken shelter in Russia 

and then in Turkey, formulated a scheme for a federal system in the Subconti- 
neiit on behalf of the Mahabharat at Sarvorajaya Party. The scheme contem- 
pllited the redistribution of the provincial boundaries of India and the creadon 
of three zones; North-Western, Eastern and Southern. The North-Western 
Z^ne was to compromise, the Punjab (Eastern and Western Punj^ and Guj- 
rat) the Frontier Province, Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan. 

1' In March 1928, the Times correspondent in India envisioned ettective 
Muslim rule in North India and prophesied the division of the Punjab and the 
creation of a solid Muslim bloc from Peshawar to the mouth of the Indus. 

/The Aga Khia| in the course of two articles in The Times (London) 
of October 12 and^3, 1928, observed: “India when freed from outside 
control, cannot have a unitary, non-federal government. The countipr 
“^ust accept in all its consequences its own inevitable diversities, imt only 
“^ligious and historical, but also national and linguistic. It must b^e its 
constitution on an association of free States. Each free State won e ase , 

, 4ot on considerations of size, but on those of religion, nationalit)^ ra^ 
and language—plus history. The compact bodies of Muslims in the North- 
! West and East of India would have free States of their own.” ^ 

In December 1928, the Empire Review made a favourable analysis ot a 
suggestion for breaking up the Indian Provinces into small units in accordance 

1. Keport of the North-West Frontier EntjuirjTf 19^41 P* 

2. The Tribune (Lahore), December, 14 1924- 

3. The Comrade (Delhi), June, ^1925* 

4. See Contemporary Reviewj July 1925, p* 4 ^* 
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Foundotions Pokiston 

1 1 1 in order to allay communal fears. The 

with ethnic and bcal sentimen or necessary 

implication was that at some future da g ^.^arate blocs 

,o Lrge Muslim and Hindu areas into some „ 

An December .,r,, N"'* 

Chairman, Reception Committee Jpnpnds on the fact that Muslims 

observed, "India's freedom “J, *r:h ch shtld consi« of iwo or 

r^Mxr:Lirm™ 3 n^ 

a separate country and homeland. Governor of the 

yin 1929, Sir Ross Masoo , m differences of the Muslims with 

United Provinces is reported to ® would be swamped 

*e Hindus are '‘«P;»r'‘’Tb yrnmtTre •"■i ">»« “ 

in a self-governing India. The Afahanistan with Persia in the back- 

idea of a federation between modermaed Afgh>~ ^ p„„j,b 

ground and with Allies in the f™"*"’' c , „„io„ of the Northern 

tluslims have long been “''^'"8 ““"8 ^ a union with 

Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan and Afghanistan. g ^ijj^pathan was not 

Afghanistan would have been regar ^ ^ memory of his raids is dying 

a ifery popular person of them to’ruS 

r iif ofe^nS^^’Wmt'rn; Xr’thL to accept the cltainty of doml- 

India Muslim League at Allahabad, on December a,, .,30, Dr. Sir Muham 
mad Iqbal said^^^^^ North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, Sind and pf^of^uhou^ 

goverment within the , , P j’xjQrty,.West India Muslim State 

appelt%o'r^'toL^the final destiny of the Muslims, at least of North- 

In March .531, The 

n™ff;nSal“s';;te's"srro;e“ Renaissance and the Re¬ 
formation.’ manoeuvring tpr 

an effel^ 3 roT of’*; entire Indus basin. Eastern Bengal and a cornd 

nor of U.P. to the Viceroy, dated December 3, 1929- 
3. The Round Table, March 1931, p. 346 - 
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1 ^ 

1 ' two.* 

betwecmi. 1931, similar sentiments were voiced in a debate in the 

House ^ Commons by Col. Goodman, Sir Alfred Knox and Sir Henry Page 

r ft ^ 1 '' 

™ ’^in 1932, Sit Reginald Caddock observed that if Norway and Sweden 
oultf^t keep together, if Ulster and the Irish Free State could not be got to 
unit^'how could it be expected that the infinitely greater diversities and di- 
vereittt racial elements to be found in India could be welded into one self- 
go v^ning and democratic whole.^ 

^ I John Coatman prophesied: “It may be that Muslim India in the North 
andlNorth-West is destined to become a separate Muslim State or part of a 
Muiim Empire. 

In January 1933, Chaudhuri Rehmat Ali, a student at Chambridge, 
issl^ a pamphlet entitled Now or Never, and coined the term Pakistan. It 
w'i^jderived from the initial letters of Punjab, North-West Frontier Province 
(al^ called Afghan Province) Kashmir, Sind and the last syllable of Baluchistan. 
In'Hie pamphlet the author stated that in the above-mentioned five Northern 
Princes of India, the Muslims were about 30 million out of a total popu- 
Ia|ten of about 40 million, and their religion and culture, history and tradi¬ 
tion, social code and economic system were fundamentally different from those 
of most peoples living in the rest of India. In the name of the Muslim bre¬ 
thren who lived in ‘Pakistan’, he demanded a separate Federation of these 
predominantly Muslim Units. Rehmat Ali launched the Pakistan National 
Movement by publishing and distributing pamphlets, tracts, handbills and other 
literature. A weekly newspaper, under the title Pakistan, was also started. 

The Pakistan Scheme was the subject of questions in the proceedings 
of;the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee in 1932. The Muslim witnesses 
described it as a students’ scheme which should be regarded as chimerical 
and impracticable.* Mr. J. L. French, former District Magistrate in the 
Punjab, htfeever, told the Joint Committee that the idea of a great Islamic 
State wasbeing discussed in Muslim circles in the Punjab and the North- 
Mfest Frontier Province.® 

Some of the British members, however, expressed their opposition to 
die idea. The Duchess of Atholl, M.P., felt that the creation of Pakistan 
niight mean civil war in India.^ Mr. Vyvyan Adams voiced his disapproval 

The Economist, November 7, 1931. 

H.C, 260...December 1931. Cols. i33'4, i37o> 1380. 

R. Caddock, The Dilemma in India (1932), pp. 7-8. 

J. Coatman, Years of Destiny: India, 1926-32, p. 376. 

Minutes of Evidence—Joint Committee of Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
p. 1496. 

Ibid. pp. 16718-20. 

The Main Facts of the Problem, pp. 25-26. 




932-33) Vol. II, 
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, u irv tVip House of Commons.' On the 

of the Pakistan Scheme in his speech^^ ^i^rnative to Pakistan. The Hindu 
other hand, Major Yeats Brown sa impracticable students’ dream. Mehr 

Movement found mention in Amir Shakib Araslan 

published in French.^ M„clim League was reorganized under 

P ( Thus, by the time the found its% into the 

the leadership of Mr. jmnah, P . ^d the intelligentsia in general, 

thinking of various politicians and ^ make a formal demand 

rorr'tT’u^rwfe'cKtLnd Jh i.s sh,pe a„d trough 

M.. 

Sion oflndia. In a letter *«■! ”*1 ’*,'^13 Impossible in this country without 
and development of the Shanat J honest conviction or many 

a free Muslim State or States. This has ^ ^he problem of bread for 

years, and I still believe this to be the on y y t P impossible in 

Lslims as well as to secure a peaceful India.^ U^s^u^^ ^ 

India, the only other alternative is Hindu-Muslim riots.” Again m 

been going on for some ^c 

his letter of June 21, 1937, he sta . ^ ^hution of the country on the 

that the only way to a peaceful India is a ^ ^ remember Lord Lothian 

lines of racial, religious and linguistic a ^ possible solution 

.oM me before 1 ''f'England <h« ™y scheX™ ^ 

of the troubles of India, but 'hat it w 5 1 ^ pioneer, entitled 

1 „ October .« 7 . “ "“Tto a friendly settlement 

■The League and the Congress , said i A 

^dran?Su1ndi:.'’“ and pray that such a drastic cur. of our 

■ '’i%r';r.;r», G.rsi^ 

;■ A«S« 15. OBL 

■ Lr 4 ";^^;a;“ 5 &.“E,SH.McWmadAshr.,taho,.,,p.^ 

The Pioneer (Luckiiow), October i 6 , * 937 - 
Moslem World, Vol. XXVIll., No. 2, pp. 
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notice for moving a resolution in the Subjects Committee of the Special Session 
of the AlWndia Muslim League which, inter alia, provided: ‘‘India should be 
divided-iifito two parts, namely Northern and Southern India—with their se- 
arate army and navy.” The resolution was not placed before the Subjects 
ConimPee, as it was found to be time-barred. 

#Later in the same year (October 1938), the Sind Provincial Muslim 
Leami^ Conference was held at Karachi under the presidentship of the Quaid- 

Presidential Address, Mr. Jinnah referred to the 
brealffig up of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, and added that just as the 
SudeSli Germans were not defenceless and survived oppression and persecu¬ 
tion for two decades, so also the Musalmans were not defenceless and could 
not ^Ve up their national entity and aspirations in this great continent. He 
acciisid the Congress of trying to destroy the Muslim League and dominate the 
Muslifas by dividing them. He warned that this would result in India being 
divided.^ The Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Conference, 
Sir Abdullah Haroon, hinted at the possibility of an independent federation 
of Muslim States.^ Sheikh Abdul Majid threatened that “if the Congress did 
not ibncede Muslim rights, Muslims would have no alternative but to fall back 
upoitt^e Pakistan Scheme”, and that notliing would prevent Muslims from 
Kai^hi to Calcutta marching to their own self-determination.^ 

In the Subjects Committee of the Conference, a resolution was tabled 
widch, inter alia, provided: “The Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference 
considers it absolutely essential in the interests of an abiding peace of the vast 
In^ti continent and in the interests of unhampered cultural development, 
th^feconomic and social betterment and political self-determination of the two 
nations, known as Hindus and Muslims, that India should be divided into 
tv^b federations, namely, the Federation of Muslim States and the Federation 
oi^hon-Muslim States. 

“This Conference, therefore, recommends to the All-India Muslim 
League to devise a scheme of constitution under which Muslim Majority 
Provinces, Muslim Indian States, and areas inhabited by a majority of Muslims 
miy attain full independence in the form of a federation of their own, with 
pOTtnission to admit any other Muslim State beyond the Indian frontiers to 
join tlie Federation, and with such safeguards for non-Muslfm minorities as 
may be conceded to the Muslim minorities in the non-Muslim Federation of 
.India. 

After discussion, the above draft was substituted by the following: 
This Conference considers it absolutely essential, in the interests 
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the concurrence of the Working Committee, hereby appoints a 
Vl^mmittee of the following gentlemen to examine various schemes 
i||-eady propounded by those who are fully versed in the constitutional 
r'^velopments of India and other countries and those that may be 
llubmitted hereafter to the President, and report to the Working 
Committee their conclusions at an early date; 

Mr. M.A. Jinnah (President) 

The Hon. Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan 
Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan Saheb 
Syed Abdul Aziz Saheb 
Sir Abdullah Haroon 
The Hon. Sir Nazimuddin 
Abdul Matin Choudhri Saheb 
Sardar Aurangzeb Khan Saheb 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Saheb (Convener). 

Subsequently, the Quaid-i-Azam, addressing a meeting of the League 
Coiihcil held at Delhi on April 8, said that there were several schemes in the 
fie][|!, including that of dividing the country into Muslim and Hindu India. 
Th^se schemes were before the Committee which had been set up by the 
Worfdng Committee of the Muslim League. He assured the meeting that 
thfeCommittee was not pledged to any scheme. It would examine the whole 
qiiestion and produce a scheme which, according to the Committee, would 
b6|i|i the best interest of the Muslims of India.* 

Thus, a partitioned India had now come into the realm of practical 



Early in the followig year (February, 1940) meetings of the Working 
Gbmmittee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League were held in Delhi. 
The question of a seprate homeland for the Muslims were seriously considered 
ariijt was decided to propose it officially at the open session to be held in 

March. ^ 


The Indian Annual Register, iggg, 

Mansergh, Survey of British Commonwealth Aj'airs: Problems of External Policy^ I93*"39» p* 35^6. 

^ Choudhry Khaliquzzaman gives the following version of the proceedings of the Working 
Committee held on February 4, 1940: ... I also pointed out to the members that 
recently Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan had published a scheme for the future constitution of 
India in which he had proposed the division of India into seven different zones, and had 
also provided for a confederal structure. Personally, I said, I would suggest confining our 
demand to the separation of Muslim zones, viz, N.W.F.P., Sind, Baluchistan and the Punjab 
in the Noith-West and Bengal and Assam in the East, and would leave the rest to the 
Congress to deal with. At this stage, Sir Sikmdar, who was sitting to the right of 
Mr. Jinnah, started pleading for his confederal scheme and Mi. Jinnah opposing it. The 
discussion went on for about two hours, when finally, with the concurrence of the members, 
Mr. Jinnah rejected Sir Sikandar’s scheme and entered in his notebook my suggestion with 
approval.’* Pathway to Pakistan (LongmdLns^ 1961), pp. 233-234. 
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‘The Subcommittee approached Mr. Fazlul Haq and entrusted him with 
onerous task of drafting the Constitution of the prospective Pakistan 
drafted the same and submitted it to the Subcommittee which approved 
•/»>i fsjo corroboration of these claims is available. From the repor^, it 
linears that Mr. Haq arrived at the meeting from Calcutta when the Draft 
ISolution was under discussion in the Subjects Committee. He, therefore, 
r£uld not have had a hand in its drafting. Of course, he did move the Re- 
^ solution in open session. 
j^olution before the Subjects Committee 

On March 2 2, at about 8 p.m., a meeting of the Subjects Committee 
Jac held The Quaid-i-Azam informed the Committee that the draft reso- 
^on was being typed and would be placed before the Committee shortly. 
gZ meantimf, he explained the two-nation theory in detail When the 
draft resolution was received, Nawabzada Liaquat All Khan read out its text, 
ll^ulana Zafar Ali Khan gave its Urdu translation. As the members wanted 
time to consider the resolution, the Committee adjourned to the next day. 
Oil the 23rd the Committee resumed its sitting at 11 a.m.; and after seven 
hburs discussion, the resolution, with some alterations, was adopted. It is 
understood that a number of amendments were moved by the representatwes 
Muslim Minority Provinces in connection with the safeguards. ihe 

r^olution reads as follows: , 1 1 -i 

if While approving and endorsing tho action taken by the Council 

£ and the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, as indi- 

k’ cated in their resolutions dated August 27, September 17 an 18 an 

October 22, 1939, and February 3, 1940. ^^e constitutional issue, 

this Session of the All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates 
that the scheme of federation embodied in the Government ol India 
Act, I93J, is totally unsuited to and unworkable in the peculiar condi¬ 
tions of the country and is altogether unacceptable to Muslim India. 

It further records its emphatic view that while the declaration 
dated October 18,1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty s 
Government is reassuring in so far as it declares that the policy and plan 
on which the Government of India Act is based will be considered m 
consultations with the various parties, interests and communities in 
India Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the whole constitutional 
plan is reconsidered de-novo, and that no revised plan would be accept¬ 
able to the Muslims unless it is framed with their approval and consent. 

Resolved that it is the considered view of this Session of the All- 
India Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable 
in this country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on 


it. Abdur Rab, A. K. Fazlul Haq, p. 10. 
a. Ue Statesman (Delhi), March 23, 1940- 
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1 1 t to claim areas of Muslim culture like Delhi and Aligarh.* After 
Bengal f ‘^ Committee approved the resolution. Subsequent events 
Justify the interpretation given by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. In October 
l,ardly E'® Khaliquzzaman wrote to the Quaid-i-Azam, expressing his 

' ’l ran.ions about the future interpretation of the phrase. He pointed out 
words ‘territorial readjustment’ could be interpreted to mean that 
‘i ^ divisions or sub-divisions in which Muslims were not in a majority 
later be detached from the Muslim provinces of Punjab and Bengal, 
Ami this clause was later utilized by the Congress and the Hindus in favour of 
the exclusion of various districts from within the provincial boundaries of the 
Punjab and Bengal—^which now form part of Indian territory. 


Adoption of the Lahore Resolution 

On March 23, 1940, a resolution was moved in the open session of the 
Muslim League by Mr. Fazlul Haq, then Premier of Bengal. Choudhry 
Khaliquzzaman seconded the resolution. Miulana Zafar Ali Khan, Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan, and Mr. Abdullah Haroon supported the resolution. As 
it was time for prayers, the session was adjourned to the following day. On 
March 24 discussion of the resolution was resumed. Qazi Isa, Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan Mr. I.I. Chundrigar, Dr. Mohammad Alam, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Mohammad Ismail Khan, Syed Abdur Rauf Shah, Syed Zakir Ali, Begum 
Mohammad Ali and Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni spoke in support of the 
resolution, which was passed unanimously amid great enthusiasm. 

The Lahore Resolution was thus proposed on March 23, but actually 
passed on March 24, 1942. And on Friday, the 19th of April, 1940. 
Muslim League organized a nation-wide Lahore Resolution Day. Public meet¬ 
ings were held by all provincial, district and primary League bodies to explain 
and support the historic resolution. But in view of the fact that the Lahore 
Resolution was moved on March 23, it has ever since 1941 been celebrated 
on March 23. When Pakistan became a republic, March 23 was designated 
Pakistan Day. 


Resolution Termed ^Pakistan^ 


The news of the adoption of the resolution was flashed all over the 
world. The Milap and other Hindu papers published it under the headlines 
of ‘Pakistan Resolution’, with, no doubt, an ulterior object. An attempt 
was made to create confusion by raising the cry ‘Rah' (pure) and ‘Na-Pah 
(impure) States, and by the bogey of Pan-Islamism. The expression, however, 
caught the public imagination and soon became popular. Choudhry Khaliq- 
uzzaman recalls: “The next morning the Hindu Press came out with big head¬ 
lines ‘Pakistan Resolution Passed’, although the word was not used by anyone 

1. Nawa-i‘Wa(jt (Lahore), March 23, i960. 

2. Pathway to PakistaDy Longmans, Pakistan Branch, Karachi, 1961, pp» 4 ^ 4 “ 4 ^ 7 * 
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^^Hsfor Sind, and Tan for Baluchistan. A name was coined. Thus, 
whatever may have been the meaning of this word at the time, it is 
obvious that the language of every civilized country invents new words. 
The word Pakistan has come to mean the Lahore Resolution. We 
wanted a word and it was foisted on us, and we found it convenient 
to use it as a synonym for the Lahore Resolution. 

Further light on the origin and meaning of the term is thrown in the 
Gaii^hi-Jinnah correspondence of 1944. In his letter of September 15-, 
i 944> Gandhi enquired: “Pakistan is not in the resolution. Does it 
bear the original meaning—the Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind and Balu¬ 
chistan, out of which the name was formed? If not, what is it?“ The Quaid- 
i-Azam in his letter of September 17, 1944, replied “Yes, the word ‘Pakistan’ 
is not mentioned in the resolution, and it does not bear the original meaning. 
Th^word has now become synonymous with the Lahore Resolution.” 

Congress Reactions 

^ Mr. Gandhi stated that by passing a resolution favouring the vivisection 
of India into two, the Muslim League had created a baffling situation. Accord¬ 
ing to him partition would mean suicide and the two-nation theory was an 
untruth. He declared those whom God has made one, man will never be 
able to divide.^ He considered vivisection to be a sin,^ a call to war.^ By 
June 1947, however, Gandhi had veered round and blessed the partition. C. 
Rajagopalachari opposed the resolution, describing it as cutting the body 
into two,but later he realized the logic behind it and its inevitability. 
Nehru and some-other Congress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders were quite 
violent in their criticism. 

Indian Press Comments 

The Hindustan Times wrote: “History has made Muslims and Hindus in 
India into one people, which even the ingenuity of the most ingenious consti¬ 
tution-monger will be unable to divide. To break up the unity of India is 
not to satisfy the ambitions of this community or that, but to ruin the peace 
and prosperity of people of this country as a whole. This is a solution which 
the Muslim community as a whole will reject, whatever the League and its 
leaders do”. The Amrita Bazar Patrika considered it to be an absurd scheme; 
“If the Muslims cannot live as a minority community under an All-India Go¬ 
vernment, can they expect the Hindus to live under a Muslim majority? What 
is Mr. Jinnah going to do with the non-Muslim minorities in the Muslim 
fcStates? Unless he is prepared to make them magically disappear, he must 

Harijariy April 6, 1940. 

[2, Tendulkar, Mahatma^ Vol. 6, p. 107. 

■ 3. D.G. Kaushik, The House That Jinnah Built, p. 132. 

4. The Statesman, January 23, 1942. 
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1-^ demand may'be , no solution will secure the future of India 
c,blc I t. Mush ^ i„,er„al|y which attempts to ignore or override these funda- 

L-r' chfer^de, of cul/ure and tradition." 

|„,em«.uti«» cj * • ., a , u TU 

The Lahore Resolution was discussed in detail and at length. The 
‘Independent States’ had been used in the Resolution; and consi- 
r'^Mr^mShas been made on the alleged ambiguity of its meaning, 
derah e com ou^ whether the resolution contemplated one or more Muslim 
c!Cs' Dr Ambedker wrote: “It speaks of grouping the zones into Inde- 
^ ?»nt States’ in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sove- 
The use of the term ‘constituent units’ indicates that what is contem- 
‘Tf^d I%ederation. If that is so then the use of the word sovereign as 
^att biife of the units is out of place. Federation of units and sovereignty 
of un ts are-contradictions.’’‘ Professor Coupland says: It could scarcely 
teln that the constituent units of the independent States weryeally to 
sovereign, but that it did mean that the States were to be really independent. 
Zrv UM Becker considers that the Lahore . m 

“ ‘Indepeiident States’... .autonomousand sovereign vis-a-visHindu India, but 

not in relation to one another.’’® r, j- J 

Sir B.N. Rao, Constitutional Adviser to the Government ol India, and 

later a Judge of the International Court of Justice, gave the following inter¬ 
pretation of the Lahore Resolution in his outline entitled A New Constitution, 
nreoared for the benefit of the Government of India, i 94 I: 

^ According to the Resolution, the two regions, with necessary 

territorial adjustments, are to be ‘independent States in which the con¬ 
stituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign’. The language used 
% loose: apparently what is meant is that the two regions should lorm 
ia single independent State, Pakistan, of which the several provinces 
E are to be constituent units. In other words, Pakistan is to be a Federa- 
Ption by itself. At present the whole of British India is in a sense a 
^Single Federation; Mr. Jinnah seems to contemplate its division into 
two Federations, Pakistan and Hindustan, independent of each other, 
r The Pakistan Federation would thus consist of two zones separated 
from each other by Hindustan territory. 

Clarifications by the Quaid-i-Azam and League Resolutions 
ijg” In a signed preface to India’s Problem of Her Future Constitution, dated 

Ambedkar, Thoughts on Vakistan^ 1941, p. * 7 - 
2^: k. Coupland, Indian TolitieSy part II, i 944 » ,«! tt jtt- 

3%* All-India Muslim League, unpublished thesis presented by M. L. Becker, Harvard Univer y, 

I: 19^7. , 

4 ?’ Sir B.N. Rao, India’s Constitution in the Making, p. i6. 
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.1 U a,-,] ind Assam. In the Northern zone Musalmans 
the Punjab, Beng. • against the caste Hindus, and they 

|,ave a ma|orit> 0 7 1 ]J,„e|and of Musalmans lor one 

£ Jn™')"aS! and we want to establish our independent sovereign 
Muslim State.” 

rte a,aid-l-daum on tfe Concept e/Puteun 

,0 a f fh<a Oiiaid-i-Azam gave an interview to a 
reprcscntati^'oTthl Associated Press of America, who reports on this 
interview as foUoAvs^:^^^ emphasized and re-emphasized that he spoke for 

i,- tiolf as a citizen and as President of the League. But he said he 
^•d not intend to try to dictate to constitution-drafting and legislative 
bodies of Pakistan ai!d did not want to create an impression that he was 

Pakistan would embrace all of the North-Western 
FronSr^ plchiLi, Sind and the Punjab Provinces in north-western 
India bn the eastern side of India would be the othei portion 
Pakistan composed of Bengal (including the rich industrial and port- 

citv of Calcutta) and Assam Provinces. 

^ Politicallv, Pakistan would be a democracy. Mr. jmnah said he 
personally hLcd its major industries and public utility services a^ou d 
be socialfzed.^ The component States or Provinces of Pakistan would 

Mr. jinnah contended, Pakistan divided into two 
separate zones,i just as sound an undertaking as though it would be a 
country with all of its States in one block; that its natural resources 
and population would be sufficient to make it a great world power. 

^He said that “even now a Muslim League Committee is studying 
the field for developing the Pakistan States as a nation. There is a 
great future for it, with its still untouched iron, petroleum, sulphu , 
foal and other mineral deposits, many of which already have been 
mapped. The Punjab is putting up one of the greatest hy‘l''oelect 
stations in the world, and this will mean a rural electrification an 

industrial development programme”. “ ^..noble taxation 

He said there would be ample revenues from equitable taxatioi 
levied in a manner consistent with social justice to finance good 
Government and ‘‘allow us to have a State as good as any m the woi d 
and better than many sovereign countries on the map of the worl 

'^°^''^‘‘This would be a Muslim State”, Mr. Jinnah said. ‘‘As far as 
the Musalman is concerned, there would be no social harriers of any 
kind against Hindus or anyone else. The Musalmans are a people who 
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^n'^.^irspeeches and Writings of Mr. Jinnah. Edited by 
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Mr Gandhi’s letter dated May 30. .94 °. ‘ 
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of Pakistan be referred to the elected Musalmans of the Central and 
(question yvhen the Congress challenged the right of the 

TV"i League to nominate the full Muslim quota in the Interim Central 
Mr H S. Suhrawardy, in a communication to the Quaid-i-Azam, 
’'"*ted that the issue be decided by a Convention of all the Muslim members 
Central and Provincial Legislatures.* Now that Muslims had given 
1 • ^ verdict at the elections in favour of Pakistan—perhaps with this back- 
^ •^und in view—the Convention of Muslim League Legislators, Central 

fn^Provincial, was convened in April * 946 . •, «xu- r- 

Inaugurating the Convention, the Quaid-i-Azam said. This Conven- 
t on is one the like of which has never taken place in the history of India. ’ ’ A 
Subjects Committee was constituted, consisting of 10 per cent of the Legisla¬ 
tors in each Province. Bengal was represented, among others, by Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Abul Hashim, Mr. Hameedul Huq, Mr. Fazlur Rahman, 
Mr Nurul Amin. Maulana Abdul Hamid Bhashani represented Assam. 
The Subjects Committee took five hours to discuss the draft of the resolution 
that was to be presented before the open session. Mr. Abul Hashim raised a 
question on the word ‘States’ used in the Lahore Resolution, but was over¬ 
ruled by the Quaid-i-Azam.^ On April 9, 1946, the open session of the Con¬ 
vention unanimously adopted a resolution which clearly indicated that Pak¬ 
istan was intended to be a single, sovereign State. The resolution, inter 
alia, provided: 

That the zones comprising Bengal and Assam in the North-East, 
^and Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind and Baluchistan in the North-West of 
i^dia, namely Pakistan zones, where the Muslims are in a dominant 
^^^majority, be constituted into a sovereign independent State, and that 
an unequivocal undertaking be given to implement the establishment of 
Pakistan without delay. . . 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Suhrawardy paid a warm tribute to the 
Muslims of the minority provinces, from whom, he said, originated the wave 
of the movement for Muslim freedom. He added: Muslims of Bengal are 
prepaired to make every sacrifice for the greater glory of Pakistan. At the 
' conclusion of the Convention, Mr. Suhrawardy remarked: The question 
before the country now is one of Pakistan and Hindustan. Once this is conceded, 
it vvill be for the Pakistan State to define the status of its constituent units. 
The units should as far as possible be w^orkable units and should conform to the 
conditions of linguistic and cultural affinities.^ 

Before the Convention was dissolved, all the members of the Conven- 
’*t®i signed pledges solemnly declaring their firm conviction that the safety, 

1. Letter dated July 2, 194^. Shamsul Hassan, personal collection of Jinnah papers. 

2. ^- Khaliquzzaman, op. cit.j p. 344; M.A.H. Isphani, Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, As I knew Him 
E. (Forward Publications Trust, 1966), p. 159. 

3. ^- Morning News (Calcutta), April 13, 1946. 
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„curi.y, salvation and destiny of the Muslim nation lay only in the achieve- 
merit of Pakistan. 

Council Meeting oj the League 

r^Minril of the All-lndia Muslim 
After the Convention, a mee mgo Khan 

League was held on April lo, 194 . , , , ^ Legislators’ Convention 

andlther League,s that the "“ ^'“nlr howel.r denied by Choudhr, 

was placed before tlje Counc 1 I ^ Ue official publication of League 
Khaliquzzaman and Mr. Z.H. adonted by this Council meeting 

resolutions gives tbe text of the resolutions «1°P “ , „f ,he 

on other toficst hea|ue. It 

t'hat m, Mar^ a . of the Muslin, 

.Ite Presidentship of Quald-i- 

^Sr rotilVo" 

League are explicit and clear. 

Other Resolutions of the Council 

^ .0x6 the Working Committee of the All-lndia Muslim 

Leagae?uthrerti,:’QtiJi-A- toind a reply to the Cabinet Miss.on, 

inter aha, to the following effect . .attention to the position taken 

iiil^ipsss 

and the Viceroy on May 16, 1946, ana oiner 

I. Dawn (Karachi), September 2 and J i, 1969. 
j. Ibid., September 17, 1969- 

3. /fcid., September 18,1969. 
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id in a resolution placed on record its views for the guidance of the 

' In order that there may be no maimer of doubt in any quarter, the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League reiterates that the attainment of the 
goal of complete sovereign Pakistan still remains tbe unalterable objective of 
the Muslims of India, for the achievement of which they will, if necessary, 

5 employ every means in their power and consider no sacrifice or sufl’er- 
e ing too great. 

f Subsequently, at a meeting held in Bombay on July 29, 1946, the 
L|ague Council passed a resolution withdrawing its acceptance of the Cabinet 
j^ssion plan, and called on the Muslims throughout India to celebrate August 
1$, 1946, as Direct Action Day. In this resolution it was stated that; 

The scheme of the Cabinet Mission fell far short of the demand of the 
Muslim Nation for tlie immediate establishment of an independent and 
full sovereign State of Pakistan comprising tbe six Muslim Provinces. 

Wic Birth of Pakistan 

* Oa June 3, 1947. the British Government made the famous statement 
Regarding the mechanics of the division of the Subcontinent ;’^and on June 9, 
k'i947. the Council of the Muslim League met to consider the proposals embo- 
ij-died in the statement. The Council was of the opinion that “although it could 
inot agree to the partition of Bengal and the Punjab, it had to consider His 
i|Majesty’s Governments’ plan for transfer of power as a whole. ’ ’ The Council 
|!gave full authority to the President of the Muslim League to accept the funda- 
I mental principles of the Plan as a compromise, and empowered him to take all 
|necessary steps and decisions in connection wfith and relating to the Plan. 
fThe Plan was accordingly accepted by the Quaid-i-Azam. In July 1947, the 
Indian Independence Act was passed to set up the Dominions of India and 
I Pakistan. So on August 14, 1947, within eight years of the adoption of the 
Lahore Resolution, Pakistan emerged as an independent sovereign State. / 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
SIXTEENTH SESSION 
BOMBAY, DECEMBER 30-31, 1924 

The Sixteenth Session of the All-India Muslim League opened in 
3mbay on December 30, 1924, at ii a.m. in the big hall of the Globe 
[i!inema Theatre. 

The attendance of members was unusually large and representative of 
feuslim opinion of all shades. In addition to members of the League, the 
j^llowing were amongst the distinguished visitors present on the dais: Dr. 

lie B^ant, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit JawJiirlal Nehru, Mr. V. J. 
atel, Mr. Joseph Baptiste, Mr. N. V, Gokhale, Mr. T. G. Goswami, Mr. 

S. L. Polak, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Mr. P. Joseph, Mr. Justice Suleman, 
" “ijor Nawab Mumtaz Yaruddoula Bahadur, Khan Bahadur Ghulam Hussain 
l^edayatullah, Mr. A. M. K. Dehlavi. 

The proceedings commenced with a recitation from the Holy Quran, 
lifter which Mr. Sheriff Deoji Canji, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
-^mittee, delivered his address of welcome. 

The President of the Session, Syed Riza Ali, then directed the Secretary 
,to read the messages of sympathy which had been received. When this had 
^.been done, Syed Riza Ali read his Presidential Address.* 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF SYED RIZA ALI 

Fellow-member, ladies and gentlemen, let me tender you my most 
I sincere thanks for the signal honour you have conferred upon me by asking 
l^me to preside over your deliberations. To be called upon to take tl^s chair 
ptis an honour of which the occupant may always feel justly proud. The 
l^tituation, which we have met to consider, however, is so overwhelmingly 
^ complicated that as I stand before you today, it is not so much the proud 
reposition to which you have raised me, great as it is, as the heavy responsibility 

Source : Brief Minutes of the Proceedings by Syed 2 ^ur Ahmad, Hon. Secretory. 
Printed by the Students G>mmercial House^ Lucknow. 
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distinguished judge, and one of the foremost workers in the cause of higher 
education. The late Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu always exerted his influence 
for the extension of the field of self-government. The country and his own 
province would have greatly profited by his steadying influence in the Bengal 
Government had he been spared to us. Dr. Subramania Iyer was one of the 
pioneers of the Congress movement and did valuable political work before he 
was appointed a judge of the Madras High Court. He was one of the ablest 
judges of his day and officiated as Chief Justice several times. 

Beyond oUr own country we mourn the loss of one who, though not 
of India, loved her with the patriotic fervour of an Indian. The roll of 
illustrious Englishmen who devoted themselves to the uplift of our country— 
Elphinstone, Munro, Canning, Ripon, Minto, Morley and Hardinge—entitles 
the British nation to look back with pride on the record of the achievements 
of these just and broad-minded men. But to Edwin Samuel Montagu history 
will assign a unique position. He came into power at a most critical time in 
the history of his country, and in a few weeks, was able to make the historic 
announcement of August 20, 1917. It is true that the British people were 
well disposed towards Indian aspirations about this time, but how far they 
would have been actually prepared to go is an unknovra factor. It is a matter 
of common knowledge now that had there been a less enthusiastic, less coura¬ 
geous and less skilful champion of our cause, the Government of India Act of 
1919 would not have been passed in that year; and, what is more, when 
enacted, it would have been a much more illiberal and unsatisfactory statute 
than it is. Nor were his services to our religion less valuable. His influence 
in the^Cabinet was on the wane towards the last 18 months of his office; but 
we must gratefully acknowledge that never did he cease to press the Indian 
Muslim view-point on His Majesty’s Government. In the end, this ostensibly 
cost him his office, though the true causes were vastly different. The fact is 
that his opponents never forgave him for his whole-hearted, ardent and 
imremitting advocacy of the India cause. In their obituary comments, the 
press in England has called him *a true friend of India’. While the description 
is accurate so far as it goes, it is by no means a full description. Let English¬ 
men remember that a true friend of India as Mr. Montagu undoubtedly was, 
he vras a truer friend of his own country. It has to be confessed with a heavy 
heart that in India, owing to unforeseen causes, his services were not appraised 
at their true value while he was at Whitehall. Whether the country will 
perpetuate his memory, by raising statues in his honour, remains to be seen. 
But one thing, on your behalf as also mine, I can certainly say. Mr. Montagu’s 
memory will be cherished in every patriotic Indian heart with undying grati¬ 
tude and imperishable affection. 

lie English Political Parties 

The subjects with which you would expect me to deal in this address 
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Constitutional Progress 
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Ike party openly rejected it in toto. The other party, though fully alive to 
Bb imperfections, decided to give it a trial, reserving to itself the right to seek 
revision at the earliest possible opportunity. In September 1921, the 
legislative Assembly, a body which, in the words of Sir William Vincent, had 
P^one much to justify the demand,’ gave expression to the views of those who 
nad decided to co-operate with the Government, by demanding the transfer, 
Kom the beginning of 1924, of all subjects to the control of the ministers in the 
Provinces, the introduction of responsibility in the Central Government with 
p^gard to all matters, except Army, Navy, Foreign and Political Departments, 
Mind in 1930 the grant of full Dominion self-government. A long and lively 
•discussion followed, in which three members of the Executive Council 
participated; and ultimately the resolution, amended as below, was passed 
|with the consent of the Government members headed by Sir William Vincent: 
I “That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that 
[ he should convey to the Secretary of State for India the view of this Assembly 
that the progress made by India on the path of responsible government warrants 
^ a re-examination and revision of the constitution at an earlier date than 1929.” 

In fact, about that time, it was not seriously disputed in official circles 
that, given tranquility and a somewhat longer experience of the working of the 
constitution, its revision would be undertaken. The first speech addressed 
by Lord Reading to the Indian Legislature, after his assumption of his high 
office, pointed in the same direction. On September 3, 1921, His Excellency 
said: ‘T know that you are sitting here under a constitution which has never 
been presented otherwise than for the purposes of the transitional stage. 
There are resolutions that will come before you during the sittings of your 
Assembly urging your advance along the road of constitutional progress. I am 
carefully watching and studying the working of this new machinery, and I am 
satisfied that, in the short time in which it has already existed, you have not 
yet sufficiently tested its perfections, if you are ready to admit that it has any, 
also its imperfections, which no doubt you have already to some extent dis¬ 
covered. It is a human machine with human imperfections. I am prone to 
the caution of age and, therefore, will wait until I have had a little more oppor¬ 
tunity (^Judging before I pronounce my conclusions.** (The italics are mine.) 

By this time Lord Reading has had ample experience of the working 
of the constitution. The evidence before the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
has aroused the greatest interest in its labours. It is unfortunate that the 
leader of the Swara] party in the Assembly was unable to accept the Govern¬ 
ment’s invitation to serve on the Committee. Its report has been submitted 
and is anxiously awaited by the public. The news that it is not unanimous, 
and that the Committee is almost evenly divided on vital issues is sufficiently 
dispiriting. But the ambiguous language used by Lord Reading in a recent 
speech, at the annual dinner of the European Association at Calcutta, has 
created general disappointment. His Excellency seems to have been con- 
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and conciliation. 

In his Calcutta speech, Lord Reading remarked: “My experience in 
India has taught me that there is a wealth of real loyalty and trust in the British 
Government which animates vast numbers of the people of India.“ How 
strong India’s faith in British justice is, was demonstrated not only in the 
European war, but in no less a degree in 1920-21, when, in spite of a tempting 
vision conjured up by non-co-operation, large sections of her population came 
forward to work the constitution, hand in hand, with the Government. At 
no time since the early days of British rule has India dishonoured a cheque 
drawn by England on India’s goodwill, intelligent co-operation and ready help. 
Is it too much to hope that business-like England will not refuse to go into the 
accounts and pay the balance to India in this hour of her pressing and embar¬ 
rassing need. 

The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance and Regulation Ill oJ 1918 


The promulgation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance 
has given rise to a fierce controversy. In the statement appended to the Ordi¬ 
nance, Lord Reading appealed for the support and co-operation of all those 
who were opposed to anarchy and violent crime. Whatever you may think of 
the measure itself, I have no doubt that you emphatically condemn any 
campaign for the destruction of home, life and property. Those engaged in 
it do not, unfortunately, realize the great disservice they are doing to the 
cause of Indian liberty. No government can afford to be indifferent to the 
spread of anarchical forces. If a Swarajist government were confronted with a 
similar situation, its clearest duty would be to deal with the enemies of the 
public peace. It is my firm belief that manifestations of intellectual distemper 
are a great danger in the path of our future progress, and that insidious and 
corrupting influences are the real enemies of our motherland. The Govern¬ 
ment, in my judgment, are entitled to our support in all reasonable measures 
they take to meet the situation. 

This brings me to an examination of the action recently taken by the 
Government of Bengal and the Governor-General. Regulation III of 1818 
was made at a time when there was little peace or security in the land. Ambi¬ 
tious chieftains were carving up the remains of the Mughal Empire to provide 
principalities for themselves; adventurous spirits allied themselves with the 
rising British power and espoused the cause of its rivals by turns, and the 
resultant confusion was so threatening to the maintenance and consolidation 
of British rule that the semi-military situation rendered the promulgation of 
the Ordinance inevitable. Where, it may pertinently be asked, is the justifi¬ 
cation for allowing this archaic Regulation, thoroughly inconsistent with the 
spirit of the modem times, to remain on our statute-book? Its continuance 
becomes more unjustifiable in view of the provisions of Section 72 of the 
Government of India Act, which vests the Governor-General with ample 
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and satisfy the public mind about the activities of each individual. While, 
therefore, I am unable to say that there was no justification for Lord Reading 
to exercise his extraordinary powers, I am convinced that the Ordinance 
goes too far. It gives the local government excessive powers and does not 
sufficiently safeguard the rights of the individual affected. This is no place for 
entering upon an exhaustive discussion; but the qualifications of the commis¬ 
sioners and the judges, the authority by which they are to be appointed, the 
committing to custody in jail of a suspect against whom preventive action may 
be taken, and the option to the local government to accept or reject the report 
made by the judges on a careful scrutiny of a suspects case, are, among others, 
some of its obviously objectionable features. 

Indians and the Army 

: Many are the steps India has to take before she gets to her appointed 
goal of Swaraj. In no direction, however, is her equipment less satisfactory 
than in the matter of defence. In a remarkable speech in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, Sir William Vincent said: “If I had been a non-official member of this 
Assembly, the one consideration that I would have constantly pressed upon the 
Government would have been the development of an Indian Army officered 
by Indians, because on that really rests very largely the future political progress 
of this coimtry.” For, in spite of the grant of King’s Commissions to our 
countrymen on a very limited scale, what is our position in the Army? We 
are admitted into the other ranks of the cavalry, infantry, pioneers, sappers 
and miners. But the door to the tank corps and armoured car companies is 
still closed upon us. In the artillery, we are not admitted as gunners in the 
Royal Horse Artillery, field artillery or in the medium artillery. We are 
allowed admission as gunners only in the Pack Artillery, in the Frontier 
Garrison Artillery and in the Indian Coast Artillery. We are conspicuous by 
our absence as officers in the headquarters or in the staff of commands. We are 
nof^ligible to any King’s Commissions in the ancillary services such as supply 
and transport, medical, veterinary, ordinance and clothing, remounts, 
military training and educational. Our continued exclusion from the 
commissioned ranks of the artillery, air force, and other branches of the 
Fighting Services is a sad commentry on the spirit in which the Government 
of hidia Act, 1919, is being interpretted and enforced. The non-regular forces 
are made up of the Auxiliary Force and the Territorial Force. The former is 
for the benefit of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while the latter consists of 
Indians only. Here again, it is impossible to overlook the distinction that 
while the Auxiliary Force has most of the arms of the regular army, the 
Territorial Force has one arm only, namely the Infantry. The Auxiliary Force 
may aspire to having some of its members selected for King’s Commissions; 
not so the members of the Territorial Force, who must remain content with 
Viceroy’s Commissions. This description, brief as it is, will bring home to 
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every patriotic Indian the sense of our helplessness. It is urged that the process 
of making an efficient officer is long and laborious. While we fully appreciate 
the force of this criticism—though it may be parenthetically remarked that 
we are not responsible for our exclusion from the higher posts—it is obvious 
that the present rate of progress will take several centuries before the Army is 
completely officered by Indians. A little more courage, and a little less of 
caution, on the Government’s part is the only practicable solution of the 
problem. 

The Lee Commission Report 

Not much need be said about the Lee Commission’s Report. The 
circumstances under which the Commission came to be appointed are too 
fresh in your mind to be recapitulated. In consequence of the action taken H 
by the Secretary of State, the Report has passed beyond the region of contro- M 
versy and has become difait accompli. It is unfortunate that, owing to the exist¬ 
ing political tension, the many important issues arising out of its recommen- I 
dations were not discussed on their merits. My personal view is that while j 
it was, and will always be, our duty to remove the legitimate grievances of j 
the Services, Imperial and Provincial, nothing should be done to impede the | 
process of steady Indianization. It is also my considered view that the claim | 
of our countrymen to receive emoluments on the same scale as are allowed j 
in the case of Europeans is wholly untenable (sic). ] 

Before leaving the subject it seems advisible to make a few observations j 
on the personnel of the Indian Civil Service. That Service has had a glorious 
past, and will, in the future, also have enormous powers for good and evil. 

As an Indian I rejoice that the element of my countrymen in it is steadily on 
the increase. But I feel that if the Service is to keep up its efficiency, it is 
absolutely necessary that it should not consist only of those classes that have 
acquired an aptitude for passing examinations. The time at my disposal will 
not allow me to enter upon the larger question of how far competitive exami- j 
nations are an unmixed blessing. There is a sharp difference of views on the d 
subject among competent authorities. Twelve years ago, writing about the M 
success of the men trained at Haileybury, Sir Mortimer Durand said: “It \\ 
was a short-lived institution, lasting only from 1809 to 18^7, but it produced |j 
some great administrators, and to this day there is some doubt whether the i j 
civilians afterwards chosen by open competition have proved equal to the < j 
Haileybury men. ’ ’ j 

Sir Alfred Lyall, who had had considerable experience of both systems, \\ 
expressed his opinion thus: “My great objection to the competition of civi- : 
lians is that they are too like clever office men at home, very good at writing 
precis, and accurate in their legal functions, but without sympathy for the | 
people whom they govern, and only liking the respectable educated native.’’. | 
In Ids book, The Indian Policy Chesney, a close observer of the administrative (i 
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system 


in India, says, “As to the success of this measure (the competitive 


^stem)) it has beyond doubt fallen short of the expectations formed of it by the 
first supporters of the principle of competition—^so far that it had entirely failed 
to attract to the Indian Service all the rising talent of the country.’’ One thing, 
however, is clear enough. Independently of the considerations urged by the 
Muslim community in support of its claim, which must strike all impartial 
observers as just and strong, it is neither in the public interest, nor conducive 
to efficiency, that the huge administrative machinery of the Government 
should be run by a particular class. It is significant that no Musalman has yet 
been appointed to ffie Indian Civil Service as a result of the supplementary 
•examination held in India. At the same time, the number of successful Muslim 
candidates in England is so small as to be almost negligible. It is high time 
to take steps to do justice to the Musalmans. They may not be adepts in the 
art of passing examinations, but it is agreed, on all hands, that they make 
excellent administrators. I would call attention to the manner in which the 
Government of the United Provinces has solved the problem. Every year it 
fills a certain number of posts in the executive branch of its Provincial Service 
by holding a competitive examination. There is only one examination, but 
the successful candidates are placed in two lists, one Muslim and the other 
non-Muslim. As many men from each list are selected in order of merit as 
there may be vacancies available for the community concerned, provided 
that no candidate is chosen unless he has secured a minimum number of marks. 
The system, though by no means perfect, is yet the best that can be devised, 
looking to the peculiar conditions obtaining in India. I earnestly appeal to the 
authorities in England, the Government of India, and various provincial 
governments, to examine and adopt it for making appointments to the Services 
under them. 

Military Expenditure 

There are so many other matters that require a careful consideration. 
The alarming growth of military expenditure is closely bound up with the 
question of defence. Public opinion is fully alive to the importance of keep¬ 
ing our forces in a state of high efficiency. He is no lover of his country 
who. will risk foreign aggression by unduly cutting down the expenditure 
(on the forces) or reducing their number. But it would be equally wrong not 
to cut our coat according to our cloth. As the military budget is not put to 
the vote of the Assembly, it is all the more necessary to keep a watchful eye 
upon it. 

Industrial Development 

^ In the past our industrial development had been sorely neglected. A 
change, a very welcome change indeed, has been of late discernible in the 
policy of the Government. The country also welcomes the attitude adopted 
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by the Swarajist party in 

with the Government, in passing industry has fallen on 

Vastly more, however, remains to be ^ „ J own market, 

evil days, and is unable to meet P ^ f joaian merchant 

The paper industry has a sad tale to ^^‘.bkms are awaiting 
shipping are crying. Our currency Jho^have an inclination to , 

There is work yes ample 

do it. Let us not forget that itv J . . c ^ knocking at our 1 

cannot be that we will wa e up ^ future, her vast population, I 
doors. If India is to attain SwoMJ m Time amUiikwjilJ 

regardless of creed and caste, mus se ^ cKange in the 

^f^dy. '\7“'tpUtna.^y nonsi^^^ *= ! 

laws of nature for our sake j r ^ r-mmfrv Colonel Wedgwood, 

recently given tothat^^,hfng for India during the 
He pathetically remarks. ,, -tl:- advice given 

Tof dI.^rous“„t lnrsteTS“the office of S^retary of State in the late _ 
Labour Government. 

Indians Abroad 


denial ot^rri^^of S HStSSSSS 
is to be congratulated upon his his best endeavours, 

India at the Imperial Coi^erence l«t year J" gut there is 

we are not even able to claim Aat the g^ struggle unswervingly, 

no reason to be down-hearted; let us by good luck In 

and hope that good pluck cessation of the Congress activities 

this connection we must realize that the cess^i s ^ 

in England has done incalculable harm to the there by a 

few years back, the to be enlightened on Indian 

strong committee, but the Brit^h pubi c ^ es against 

affair^hrough an ably conducted journa . At \ I that 

us by default on many an important questiom J f ^ defunct 

the chief Indian political organizations old lines 

British Congress Committee, or ^gjtation in India is not sufficient 

iota?:: obie« can only be achieved by carrying 

on a propaganda on modem lines in England. 

Canaarin/ Concems of tkc MusUw Communi^ 

Special Concerns oj i community. 

The onrdlnX“ rr;:: Kelsllm world haa been the expnUlon 
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of Kw^g Husain from Mecca. He has left unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 
Hisireachery to his Sovereign in 1916, his misrule during the last six years, 
hisf^yerpowering love of gold, and his callousness towards the pilgrims, 
to ^hose miseries and sufferings he was supremely indifferent, had prepared 
for him the fate he has met at the hands of Ibne Saud. We are grateful that 
His Majesty’s Government refused to be drawn into this domestic struggle, 
anJ did not depart from the path of neutrality. 

The execution of Moulvi Niamatullah Khan at Kabul raises a question 
of jhore than temporary interest to our fellow-religionists. With the political 
activities, if any, of this gentleman we are not concerned. Had he been tried 
for ^d found guilty of a political offence against the State, it would have been 
a matter exclusively between him and the Afghan Government. But the 
judgment, the full text of which was published in the press, shows that on 
some matters of belief, his opinions were held to be inconsistent with the 
generally prevalent beliefs of the orthodox Muslim faith. And it is this aspect 
of the question which cannot be viewed with unconcern by Indian Musalmans. 
Without going into the merits of a delicate ecclesiastical controversy, for 
which I do not feel myself competent, I must say that no Muslim state is justified 
in countenancing a movement for taking the lives of its subjects, natural bom 
or domiciled, in order to save their souls. If once the idea gets abroad that 
Muslim Governments are not prepared to allow full religious liberty to their 
subjects, it will weaken the world position of Islam as a great moral force. 

Of late, developments of considerable importance have taken place 
in some Muslim countries. If I refrain from noticing them here, it is, of 
course, due to no lack of sympathy with our co-religionists abroad. We 
know our duty to our brethren in faith, be they Turkish, Afghan, Per¬ 
sian, Egyptian, Moroccan or of other nationalities, and have never been 
lukewarm, consistently with our position, in discharging it. But there 
is a higher duty that we owe to ourselves and to our country. The questions 
that occupied our minds during the last 10 years were of an exceptional 
nature, inasmuch as they directly affected some of the most highly cherished 
tenets of our faith. But now that the Turkish problem has been solved to our 
satisfaction, and the Khilafat question has been recognized as a domestic affair 
to be settled by the Muslim world, I strongly feel that we would be less than 
just to ourselves if, instead of devoting our time and energy to internal prob¬ 
lems of our motherland, we still allowed ourselves to be distracted by what 
was going on in distant lands. Extra-territorial patriotism is a most noble and 
inspiring sentiment if kept within reasonable bounds. But the moment it 
interferes with the discharge of our duties or the exercise of our rights as Indian 
Musalmans, it becomes a fruitless pursuit, a profitless devotion to a chimera. 

Leaguers Temporary Inactivity 

Complaints, frequent complaints, have been made against the inacti- 
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vity of the League. Some critics have gone to the length of saying that to 
practical intents and purposes it is dead. The criticism shows a lack of apprecf- 
ation of the magnitude of the Khilafat and Turkish problems which till recently 
had thrown all other activities into the background It was the Khilafat Com- 
mittee that was looking after these problems, and the Lea^e oj^^^usly could 
not tackle internal questions without coming into cor^ict with that body. 
Whatever mistakes our fellow-religionists may have made, it must be said to 
their credit that they concentrated all their energy and efforts on a satisfactory 
settlement of the post-war question in western Asia, which was inextricably 
blended with the dictates of our religion. With these considerations staring 
us in the face, can any Musalman justly blame the League for its past atti^de? 

By launching on a policy of masterly inactivity for a time, it has served the 

best interests of our community and our holy , , , ii 

Moreover, since the days of the great Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, thejl 
community has stoutly set its face against allowing itself to be 
into rival parties. As a minority, we have enough of our troubles. With a| 
split in the camp we shall no longer be able to present a united front on | 
matters affecting the vital interests of our community. Hitherto, we have beenj 
able to prevent a split in the League. Not that all the Musalmans think exactly 
alike on all political questions. But its elastic constitution has seiwed to keep j 
the process of secession in check. Whether, in this position, the gam out-| 
weidis the loss or the loss outweighs the gain, it is for you to consider. Bm tol 
a careful observer, the loss is more apparent in action, m results, in constrac- 
tive work: while the gain is shown more clearly in our escape from disinteg- 
ration and division. To avoid future friction, I would suggest a division of 
labour. I believe that if the Khilafat Committee looks after our religious 
interests and the League confines itself to internal questions, both bodies will 
find ample scope for the display of their energies. 

Congress-League Relations 

From the very start the League has had to face misrepresentations from 
one quarter or another. You will perhaps remember Aat when its “tabhsh- 
ment was decided upon at Dacca, in the last week of December 1906, under 
the guidance of such far-sighted leaders of the Mus m community as Ae 
silve^tongued Mohsin-ul-Mulk and the strong-willed Viqar-ul-Mulk ^sisted 
bv Nawab Salimullah Bahadur of Dacca— none of whom alas, is m the land ot 
the living to-day—, the London Times jubilantly pointed out that the coming 
into being of a strong Muslim political organization would n^make for peace 
rindia. ^Fortunately the Lea^e has belied this prophecy. The second sta^ 
of misrepresentaUon arrived in 191^, when a section of our ovm community 
thought that in holding the session for the first time in its life at ^mbay 
side by side with the Congress session, our object was to play second fiddle 
to the Congress. Fellow-members, we have outlived this criticism as well^ 
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And now towards the end of 1924, we are entering upon the third stage. A 
cry has been raised that in holding the League session at Bombay we are trying to 
separate the Musalmans from the Hindus. Let me assure our critics on your 
-behalf that the latest accusation is as much without foundation as the two that 
had preceded it. The record of the public work of those who are responsible 
for holding the League session at Bombay—and amongst them I would especially 
mention my friend Mr. M.A. Jinnah, a consistently selfless worker in the 
cause of India’s emancipation—is a complete answer to the charge. We have 
our duties to the community as well as to the country. The change in circum¬ 
stances since 1915’, when the Congress stood undivided, is an important 
factor to which I would call our critics’ attention. We are willing and ready 
to give to the Congress that measure of co-operation and support which 
is i^easonably possible under the altered conditions. And this we have already 
done by arranging the dates in such a manner that those belonging to one body 
may be able to attend the meetings of the other. But those who believe that 
nearness in space alone can mean unity of aim and action certainly assume 
too much. If the two bodies are not agreed aboi , their methods of work, they 
will be separate, be they ever so near each other. While we shall do our 
utmost to help in bringing about an atmosphere in which all parties, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste and creed, may be able to join hands with the Congress to push 
on the cause of Indian liberty, we would be retarding political progress, not 
only of our o^vn community, but of the country as a whole, if we allowed the 
League to be merged in the Congress. And here I cannot resist the temptation 
of placing before you a proposal which, if accepted, may altogether do away 
with the necessity of both bodies having their annual sessions in the same 
place. If the League, or its Council, every year elects about 10 or 12 of its 
members to formally represent the Muslim Community in the Congress, 
and if the rules of the latter body are so changed as to recognize their character 
as your accredited representatives, I believe a great many of the difficulties 
will disappear. In case this proposal commends itself to you, your representa¬ 
tives will be in a position to throw light, from the Muslim point of view, on 
such questions as may come up before the Congress. Whether it can usefully 
be adopted for some time to come, it is for you and the community to judge. 

Communal Disturbances 

The events of the last six years are too well known to be mentioned 
here. The whole country has passed through a severe trial, but the ordeal 
undergone by our community was more exacting and provoking than that of 
the rest of the Indian population. Is there a Musalman in this assembly, or 
outside it, who did not feel the deepest mortification and humiliation at the 
terms of the Treaty of Severes, which practically annihilated the independence 
of the foremost Muslim power in the world? I must greatefully acknowledge 
in your name that it was the sympathy and support of our non-Muslim fellow- 
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countrymen that greatly strengthened our hands throughout that struggle,) 
The way for bringing both great communities together had already been paved 
by the unfortunate martial law regime in the Punjab, whose common hardw 
ships and indignities created a sort of comradeship between the Hindu and the 
Muslim. But there is hardly any unmixed blessing in this world. Out of this 
unstable fellowship was bom the non-co-operation movement, the full effect^ 
of which we have yet to see. Its huge structure was not based on the solid® 
foundation of a carefully considered plan. The blunders of the Imperial ^ndl 
Local Governments in the Punjab, and of His Majesty’s Government in] 
connection with the post-war settlement, coupled with disappointment ai 
the nature of the reforms then under discussion, served as the foundation] 
of this edifice. Because in a mood of deep resentment, both communities 
had persuaded themselves that they would treat their differences as non¬ 
existent, it was taken for granted that those differences had been removed for 
good. 

To cure the evil is good, but to prevent it is better. What are we to 
do now to restore harmony between the two great communities? Fellow- 
members, let me tell you that, serious as the situation is, it would be cowar- 1 
dice on our part to wring our hands in despair. Are w^e going to pemiit 
ourselves to be deflected from our cause? If we do, we will be false not only 
to ourselves, but to countless generations yet unborn. And what verdict will 
history pass on those who are never tired of preaching that Hindu-Muslim 
unity is an impossibility? I shudder to think of that verdict. Pray do not 
consider that I am minimizing the enormous obstacles and the prodigious 
impediments with which our path is beset. But will the descendants of the 
great Arabs, in whose path neither sea nor mountain was a barrier, and the 
followers of a religion which came into the world to cement distant countries 
with bonds of universal brotherhood, get terrified by the ghost of Hindu- 
Muslim strife? No, and a most emphatic no. The days of the ill-fated Hijarat 
are over, let me hope never to return. India is as much our motherland as 
that of the descendents of the illustrious Brahmans of the Sacred Vedic age. 
If the flames of internal dissensions are not to envelop and consume both 
communities, they must find means to live in peace. I know that feelings are 
running high on both sides. Let us at once address ourselves to removing the 
tension. And in this connection, I cannot help saying a word about the mentality 
of a certain type of educated man. Fellow-members, it is so easy to put the 
blame on the ignorant masses. But can we honestly say that he (the educated 
man) is wholly free from guilt? The calculating politician does not, as a rule, 
strike the match. Perhaps he is hundreds of miles away when the explosion 
actually takes place. But are you quite sure that he does not help in the process 
of making the material more inflamable? He is the leader of the helpless 
masses in the sense that he knows, when it suits his purpose, how to put them 
on the wrong path. 
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The Sbuddhi^ and Sangathan^ Movements 

sane man can question the right of the followers of any creed to 
cxtend'pJ sphere by all legitimate and proper means. But it is open to 
serious question whether the Shuddhi movement was not launched at a highly 
inopportune time, and whether the methods employed were not of a question¬ 
able character. Had it not been for the existing communal tension, I would 
certainly have considered it necessary to say more about it. As it is, I would 
draw die earnest attention of its authors to a re-examination of their position 
in the light of the recent occurrences; and would appeal to them not to 
hesitate in abandoning or relaxing their efforts, if they find that their past 
activities have operated to aggravate communal dissensions. The Sangathan 
movement suffers from bad fellowship. Had it not been a twin sister of the 
propaganda, there was much in it that would have appealed to patriotic 
Indians. Perhaps it is not yet too late to rescue it from the jaws of the Shuddhi 
movement. If the better mind of the country wishes to direct the energies of 
the members of the Sangathan into anything like useful channels, I agree with 
Pundit Moti Lai Nehru, the illustrious leader of the Swaraj party, that its 
membership should not be confined to one community, but that both Hindus 
and Musalmans should be its members. In my judgment, however, it would 
be more advisable to drop it till communal relations are placed on a more 
solid and harmonious footing. The justification for the continuance of the 
Tanzim^ would automatically vanish with the disappearance of the Sangathan. 

Mahattna Gandhi 

Fellow-members, amidst the din of discord and dissension, there is 
one great unifying influence of which the country ought to take the fullest 
advantage. And that is the presence of Mahatma Gandhi, who, after an enforced 
absence of nearly two years, was restored to us in the beginning of this year. 
While I have been unable to see my way to agree with him on some questions 
of the highest importance, even though I have deemed it my duty to publicly 
oppose him on those points, every patriotic Indian will readily acknowledge 
that he has done more than any other Indian to waken in India’s teeming 
millions that sense of nationalism which will, God willing, grow with 
the growth of years and will not rest contented till India comes into her own 
as an absolutely equal partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Time 
is not yet to appraise this great man’s services at their true value. Take, for 
^** ^ce, the question of a common language. It was he who realized that a 

Literally means purification—a movement to convert Muslims to Hinduism, started 
by Swami Shradhanand. 

A movement aimed at developing greater unity and organization among the various 
orders of Hinduism. 

^ 3* Muslim counterpart of the Hindu Sangathan movement, for religious organization 
^ and unity. 
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common language is a potent factor in bringing about nationalism. His choic^l 
has fallen on Hindustani or Urdu, and the best sense of the country endorses j 
his choice. The same may be said of the importance he attaches to the removal 
of untouchability. I need not weary you with other instances of his far-sighted-J I 
ness. But perhaps his greatest service to the country consists of the ceaseless^ I 
unflinching, whole-hearted and most sincere efforts he has made to promote I 
Hindu-Muslim unity. | 

The Kohat Question 

If, therefore, I take the liberty of disagreeing with him on the Kohat | 
question, I do so with the greatest regret. It is not my purpose to apportion 
blame, nor do I propose to discuss how the trouble started and what tremen¬ 
dous proportions it assumed. But as one who, as a member of the Frontier . 
Enquiry Committee in 1922, came into direct contact with the people of the | 
Province, and had opportunities of seeing Kohat and its people, I feel I must 
say that the sufferings and privations of the Hindu population whom Mr. | 
Gandhi met at Rawalpindi, without having an oppo^unity of acquainting 
himself with the version of the Kohat Muslims, have influenced his mind so 
much that he is unable to form a correct estimate of the action of the 
authorities or the attitude of the Musalmans. Believe me, nowhere in British 
India have I found a body of officials, both European and Indian, more anxious 
to promote the welfare of the people committed to their charge. 

Nor should I be unjust to the much abused Pathan, whose strong arm 
stands between the Hindu and the ferocious and fanatical trans-frontier tribes¬ 
man. The status of hamsaya (neighbour) gives the Hindu important privileges, 
the full extent of which is known only to those acquainted with the rough 
conditions of life obtaining in the Frontier Province. The Hindus living in the 
zone especially liable to raids from the tribesmen are, as a rule, the hamsaya 
of some Khan (Pathan Chief); and according to the immemorial code of honour, 
the institution imposes on him the duty of protecting the Hindu population 
at the sacrifice of his own life and the lives of his followers. The minority as 
well as the majority report of the Enquiry Committee bears eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the manner in which this duty is performed. And be it noted that if, 
on any rare occasion, any Khan displays lukewarmness in affording adequate 
protection to his hamsaya, the British official is never slow to put in force the 
provisions of the Frontier Crimes Regulation in the interest of the Hindu 
population. The civil authorities make use of the Regulation on such a large 
scale that loud were the complaints made by a number of the Khans and 
Pathans who appeared as witnesses before the Enquiry Committee against, 
what they said, was an unwarranted use of its provisions. I may further state 
that it was in the interest of the Hindus that the majority report of the Frontier 
Committee, signed by all the Musalman members, purposely abstained from^ 
recommending its repeal. 
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For Mr. Gandhi to advise the Hindus to refuse to return to Kohat till 
j^^usalmans assure them that their lives and property will be safe is advice the 
uiidness of which is open to serious question. It was not the Musalmans who 
Belled the Hindus from Kohat; the evacuation took place, according to the 
Qwemment of India’s Resolution dated December 9, 1924, “at the earnest 
treaty of the Hindus themselves”. Nor has their return been ever opposed 
bv the Musalmans. The Pathans and their chiefs do not disavow the responsibi- 
cast upon them either by the code of honour or the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation. Even if they did, the arm of the law, in the shape of the Regulation, 
is Strong enough to deal with them. Under the circumstances, one fails to 
appreciate the reasonableness of the advice that the Hindus should not return 
tUl the Musalmans give them full assurances as to their lives and property. 
Th^’^bitterness caused by the disturbances will t?ke time to die out at Kohat 
as elsewhere. I am sure that the authorities are sincerely anxious to do all 
they can to help the Hindus. A careful study of the Resolution and its annexures 
will convince every impartial observer that the Government of India and the 
local authorities have acted in a wise and sympathetic manner. After having 
examined the causes of the deplorable riots at Multan, Amritsar, Delhi, Kohat, 
Jubbulpur, Pilibhit, Lucknow, Shahjehanpur and Allahabad with an anxious 
care to be just to both parties, it is my view that it is no less the duty of our 
countrymen, Hindu and Muslim, than of the Government, effectively to keep 
in check the growing tendency in one community to provoke and the violent 
proclivity in the other community to retaliate. 

The ^ Congress-League Compact of 1916 

One hears so much and so often about the Congress-League compact 
of 1916 that you would perhaps like to know the views of one who, as one 
of the representatives of the All-India Muslim League, was closely associated 
with it from beginning to end. Fellow-members, let me assure you that your 
representatives, including myself, have no reason to be ashamed of their perfor¬ 
mance. Only those who have been in the thick of the battle fully realize 
the difference between the India of 1916 and the India of 1924. However 
dissatisfied our community to-day may be with some of its provisions, it must 
be acknowledged that the compact enacted a new era in the history of Indian 
constitutional advance. And if we desire it to be revised, we should remember 
that it always takes two to settle a dispute. The great objection urged against 
the compact is that it offends against all principles of justice and fairplay in 
that it does not secure its due to the majority community in the Punjab and 
Bengal. I am prepared to confess that, though a party to it, I must admit the 
force of your argument. If the other party had faithfully abided by its terms, 
I would have found myself in an unenviable position; and strong and just 
though the complaint of the Punjab and Bengal is, I would have had consider¬ 
able hesitation in pleading for a reconsideration of its terms. But it seems that 
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our Hindu fellow-countrymen are no more enamoured of it than many of 
the Musalmans. In fact, the first hole was cut into it by the non-Muslim 
members of the United Provinces Legislative Council, who in 1922 reduced. 
Muslim representation in the district boards to 25 per cent, instead o Mng| 
it at 30 per cent as contemplated by the Compact. Similar complaints have| 

been made by Musalmans in other provinces. , . . , , with^ 

The question of a revision cannot, therefore, be delayed long, 
the experience of 1916 to guide us, it must be borne in mind that once you 
open a settled question, you are overwhelmed with requests demands and 
uftimatums on all sides. Be that as it may, I think the desire of a majority to 
come into its own is worthy of serious consideration. If the Musalmans in he 
Punjab, and possibly in Bengal, get what they want, will it be necessary to 
revise the proportions laid down for the Muslim minority in other provinces? 

I would be the last to put forward any proposals in the spirit of heads I win, 
tails you lose. A compromise is hardly worth the name, if thereby one par y 
has every thing to gain, and the other party everything to lose. A dispassionate 
consideration will, however, show that by righting the wrong done to tJ^e 
Punjab, and perhaps Bengal, Musalmans in 1916, and altering to the pact n 
othir respecte, the Hindu majority in other provinces will not be prejudicially 
affected. Indeed, it will have no effect whatever on such a majority. 

Considering the matter from an All-India view-point, it is up to ^ e 
Musalmans to compensate the Hindus for the loss of a few seats that wiU be 
transferred from the latter to the former in the Punjab, and may be m Benga . 
That loss can be made good by making adequate . 

tation in such provinces as Baluchistan, Sind and the North-West Frontier- 
Province. It is to be hoped that a Legislative Council will soon be established . 
in the North-West Frontier Province. And may I here appeal to the Govern-, 
ment to lose no time in granting this Province the reforms recommended by : 
the North-West Frontier Enquiry Committee? There is, however, anothj| 
direction in which the Musalmans may be able to ineet the wishes of their 
Hindu compatriots. The well-known proviso in the Pact of 1916 says: No 
Bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non-official 
member affecting one or the other community, which question is to be de ei- 
mined by the members of that community in the Legislative Council concerned, 
shall be proceeded with, if three-fourths of the members of that commum y 
in the particular Council, Imperial or Provincial, oppose the Bill or any clause 
thereof or the resolution.” Very great value is naturally attached to this safe¬ 
guard by the Muslim community. I have no right to assume that my community 
can be induced to accept a modification of this most valuable right. 

In these democratic days, constitutional safeguards afford the greatesL 
protection to minorities. So great is the need of such safeguards that the Allied 
^nd Associated Powers at the Paris Peace Conference came to the conclusion ; 
that it was absolutely necessary to protect the minorities m Poland, Czecho- 
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1 Wkia, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and Rumania by inserting a provision in 
treaty made with those countries. The need of such a provision has been 
^1 fis stated by Professor H.W.V. Temperley in his admirable book, A History 
7 the Veace Conference of Paris: ‘Tn the very nature of things, it was inevitable 
^at in every case there would be assigned to these States a considerable popu¬ 
lation alien in language, race, and religion. These people would be placed 
under the rule-of those from whom they were estranged by long generations of 
bitter enmity, and in some cases of internecine warfare. Some guarantee, some 
security must be provided that they should not be subjected to injustice, that 
they should not be deprived of their political rights, nor exposed to legal 
disabilities and social persecution. This was not only in accordance with the 
general principles of justice and humanity, by which the peace was to be gov¬ 
erned, but also was required by the most urgent reasons of political 
■expediency. 

It is not perhaps necessary to quote from the terms of the Treaty to 
show in what manner special protection was afforded to the minorities. The 
simple point is that the foundation of democracy is and should be mutual 
security. Viewed in this light, it is hardly possible to realize at this somewhat 
early stage what important part the proviso is going to play in our future 
constitution. But so far as my personal views are concerned, I am prepared to 
reconsider a revision of its terms if a satisfactory settlement is come to on 
Muslim representation in the Provincial Councils. I take it that whatever 
decision is arrived at by mutual consent, it will be equally applicable to all 
local bodies. 


Indiscretion of Delhi Municipal Committee 

The action taken by the majority of the members of the Municipal 
Committee of Delhi with regard to separate constituencies raises such an 
important issue of principle as to call for a word. In the face of an almost solid 
Muslim opposition, the non-Muslim members have taken it upon themselves 
to recommend the abolition of separate electorates. I feel I would be failing 
in my duty if I did not unhesitatingly declare that our community looks upon 
their action as a direct encroachment on our rights. The issue is an All-India 
issue, and cannot certainly be decided by the whims and caprices of the 
municipal committee or that district board. Those who are prone to 
advise us, after the manner of men pretending to possess superior wisdom. 


must remember that we shall not tolerate the slightest invasion on our rights. 


Musalmans and the Public Services 


The strained relations between the Hindu and Muslim communities, 
in no small measure, arise out of the desire of the young men of each 
community to secure Government posts. Partly owing to the greater 
Cfconomic pressure to which they are subject, and partly in consequence of 
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their past history and traditions, this tendency is ^ 

MusalLns than among other communities. The paucity of careers for educated 
Sm has heightened%he trouble. It follows that if we Indians -ant to avoid 
jealousies, intr^ues and incessant friction, an effort should be made to define 
iach community’s share in the public services. I may add ^^a^ere ^ 
oartv eouallv if not more, interested in this question, viz., the Governm . 
&Ti/every re»on to believe th« It will not be inclmetl to override an 
«relercome\o beween the parties. The number of posts going 

t! the Musalmans will obviously vary t™"' 1 >~™« “ ‘IXt fait at the 
it seems that in the absence of a more workable basis, we might hx it at the 

figure assigned to each community for the purposes of 

Eou^tSt the population basis is highly unsatisfactory and mislead ng^ 
Take for instance, L United Provinces, where the Muslim population 
amounted to less than 14 per cent about 24 years ago. So large however, was 
;“are S the Musalmans in the public services that we find Sir Antony 
MacDonnell (now Lord MacDonnell), who was regarded by our co-religio 
^ Se to\heir interests, making the following 

1000 in vindication of his policy in regard to appointments to Government 
pLts- “If I were asked to state a general rule by which the distribution of 
Government appointments between the two great communities should be 
rmilatoT" J!t say that, subject to the general rule that the best man for an 
[Zlrtan; prshouM ge^ it irrespective of creed or race, the Muhammedans 

codd not fairly claim more than three appointments ^ a7a mXr 
ments going to the Hindus... .Owing to various reasons I have as a matter 
of factf refognized Muhammedan claims to a greater extent than on such 

principle mi£t he^^defensible._^ eonnection is the method of recruitment. 

As I have pointed It in connection with the Indian Civil Service, competitive 
examinations are no panacea for all our ills. But in case competitive examina- 
“areT^^^^^^^^ would strongly urge that the MusaW^^^ 
should be placed on a separate list and that the oper^ion of the principle 
should be Lnfined to letting them compete among themselves. 

Conclusion 

Fellow-members, our path is long and devious, and we shall have to 
tread weary steps before we get to the goal. For some time the stars 
have been^ fighting against us in their courses. But there is no caus 
for alarm • mufh les^s fo^r despair. Remember, the clouds are the darkest before 
he da^’ Already there is a streak of light above the horizon, if one would 
Tnly re to see. 'whatever the obstacles in our way, a — bond umtes 
all of us who have started on the march towards th g • 
r bond is service of the motherland. The ennobling inspiring senti- 
h» Bred .he imagination of ua all. The wonhip of the motherland 
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life' brought to her altar the philosophical Brahman, the brilliant 
Bengali, the vigorous Maharatta, the sturdy Sikh, the refined Indian 
Christian, the cultured Zoroastrian, and the austere and unidolatrous 
Musalman—yes, even the Musalman, to whom this new worship is no idolatry. 
To her glory let us all sing;^ 

There resteth to India a glory, 

• A glory that cannot grow old; 

There remaineth to India a story, 

A tale to be chanted and told. 

Second Sitting 

The Muslim League resumed its session in the Globe Cinema Theatre 
a 1 |) II a.m. on December 31, 1924. 

Besides members of the League, the following were amongst distin¬ 
guished visitors present, in addition to most of those who attended on the 
previous day: Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. 

RESOLUTIONS 

f. After a recitation from the Holy Quran, the following resolution was 
put from the Chair, and was unanimously passed, the whole audience standing 
up to do so. 

1 . The All-India Muslim League places on record its sense of 
ii profound grief at the deaths of Bi Amman, Lt. Shaikh Shahid Husain 
of Gadia (Oudh); Sir Carimbhoi Ibrahim, Bart., of Bombay; Nawab 
Abdul Majid of Allahabad; Maulana Abdul Majid Sharar of Madras; 
Sheikh Farzand Ali of Lucknow; Sir Ashutosh Mukerji of Calcutta; 
Dr. Subramanya Iyer of Madras; Mrs. Ranade of Bombay; Sir Ashutosh 
Chaudhari and Mr. Bhupendranath Basu of Calcutta, and tenders its 
sincere condolences to the families of the deceased in their bereave¬ 
ment. 

The following resolutions were then adopted without opposition: 
11 . The All-India Muslim League expresses its sense of profound 
grief and sorrow at the sad and untimely death of the Rt. Hon’ble Edwin 
Samuel Montagu, a true and sincere friend of India, whose period of office as 
Secretary of State constituted a landmark in the history of Indian constitutional 
progress, and whose advocacy of the Indian Muslim cause, in connection with 
the Khilafat and Turkish questions, will always be remembered with gratitude 
by Indian Musalmans, and the League conveys its sincere condolence to the 
widow and other members of the family of the deceased. (Proposed by Mr. 
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above resolution, and both of them addressed the League in support of it.) 

VI. The All-India Muslim League condemns and deplores the assasina- 
i^on of Sir Lee Stack, but it is strongly of opinion that the reprisals exacted by 
'{the British Government are unwarranted, inasmuch as the important terms of 

the ultimatum and the action taken thereafter are unconnected with the 
if crime, and the League strongly feels that the action of the British Government 
lis aimed at crushing the independence of Egypt, and therefore strongly 
^condemns it, and expresses its sympathy with the people of Egypt in their 
^v5truggle for independence. (Proposed by Mr. Mohammad Yaqub, seconded 
IhyDr. Kitchlew, supported by Maulana Mohammad Ali and Hafiz Hayat Husain. 
J; The League was adjourned at 2 p.m. for two hours. 

Third Sitting 

The next sitting was resumed at 4 p.m., and the following resolutions 
ere passed without opposition: 

RESOLUTIONS (Contd.) 

VII. The All-India Muslim League is firmly of opinion that anarchical 
lizations can never secure Swaraj to the people of India, and while dis- 

"approving and condemning most emphatically such organizations, if any, the 
*AlHndia Muslim League views, with the strongest disapproval, the action of 
tbe Governor-General in promulgating the Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance of 1924, as such an extraordinary measure, being a direct invasion 
upon individual liberty, should not have been enacted without the sanction 
of the Legislature, and as it easily lends itself, in the hands of the Executive, to 
grave abuses resulting in implicating innocent persons and in interfering with 
h constitutional political activity, as past experience of similar measures has 
repeatedly demonstrated. The League therefore urges the immediate with¬ 
drawal of the Ordinance, and the trial, if necessary, in accordance with the 
ordinary law, of the persons detained under it; and the League further urges 
the Regulation III of 1818, which gives the Government powers of arresting and 
confining persons suspected of public crimes, without warrant, without tiral 
and without statement of reasons for such arrest and confinement, should be 
forthwith withdrawn; and it records its conviction that the present political 
situation in India is due to the denial of the just rights of the people long 
overdue, and that the speedy establishment of Swaraj is the only effective 
reimedy therefor. (Proposed by Mr. M.C. Chagla, seconded by Agha Mohammad 
Safdar, supported by Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan and Moulvi Mazharuddin.) 

VIII. The All-India Muslim League is of opinion that the circum¬ 
stances of the time imperatively demand that the various Muslim associations 
of India, representing different shades of political thought and different parts 
of the country, should co-operate together to the greatest possible extent, and 
a.^ited and sound practical activity should be developed to supply the needs 
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of the Muslim community, and that for this purpose, it is desireable that the 
representatives of the various associations should meet in a conference at an 
early date at Delhi, or at some other central place, and that the Secretary of 
the League should invite the associations and announce a proper time and 
place for the conference after previous consultation with them. (Proposed 
by Maulana Shaukat Ali, seconded by Moulvi Zafar Ali Khan, supported by 
Mr. Jinnah and Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan.) 

IX. The All-India Muslim League appoints a committee of the 
following gentlemen, with power to add to their number, nine members 
being necessary to form a quorum, to formulate the Muslim demand regarding 
the representation of the Muslim community in the Legislatures of the country 
and in other elective bodies, and their due and proper share in the public 
services, with power to them to confer with the other political organisations 
and report to the Muslim League—Viz: 

Syed Raza Ali of Allahabad; Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan of Aligarh; 
Mr. Abdul Majid Khwaja of Aligarh; Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi; 
Dr. M. A. Ansari of Delhi; Raja Ahmad Ali Khan Alwi of Salempur 
(Oudh); Syed Alay Nabi of Agra; Moulvi Mohammad Yakub of 
Moradabad; Sir Mohammad Shafi of Lahore; Hon’ble Mian Fazle 
Husain of Lahore; Sheikh Abdul Qadir of Lahore; Dr. Saifuddin Kit- 
chlew of Amritsar; Maulana Zafar Ali Khan of Lahore; Malik Barkat 
Ali of Lahore; Peer Tajuddin of Lahore; Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
of Calcutta; Hon’ble Moulvi Abdul Karim of Ranchi; Mohammad 
Akram Khan of Calcutta; Dr. Abdulla Suherwardy of Calcutta; Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Sarfraz Husain Khan of Patna; Dr. Mahmud of Patna; 
Seth Yakub Hasan of Madras; Moulvi Syed Murtaza of Madras; Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah of Bombay; Mr. Omar Subhani of Bombay; Mirza Ali 
Mohammad Khan of Bombay; Mr. Mohammad Khan of Karachi; 
Mr. Mohammad Nazeer of Ahmadabad; Syed Abdur Raoof of Yeotmal, 
Berar; Moulvi Abdul Hamid of Sylhet; Mr. Abdul Aziz of Peshawar; 
Maulana Mohammad Ali of Rampur; Syed Zahur Ahmad, Honorary 
Secretary. (Proposed by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, seconded by Malik 
Barkat Ali of Lahore.) 

Moulvi Zafar Ali Khan of Lahore then moved and Malik Barkat Ali of 
Lahore seconded the following resolution; 

X. The All-India Muslim League deplores, very deeply, the Kohat 
tragedy and the great loss of life and property there; but it feels it to 
be its duty to place it on record that the sufferings of the Hindus of 
Kohat are not unprovoked, but that, on the contrary, the facts brought 
to light make it clear that gross provocation was offered to the religious 
sentiments of the Musalmans, and the Hindus were the first to resort 
to violence; and further that, though their sufferings were very great, 
and they are deserving of the sympathy of all Musalmans, it was not they 
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alone that suffered. The Muslim League is not, at present, in a posi¬ 
tion to form a judgement as regards the details of the allegations 
published by the Government or by the members of the two com¬ 
munities concerned, and asks the country also to suspend its judgement 
until a committee on which Musalmans as well as Hindus are ade¬ 
quately represented, has inquired into the whole affair and has 
reported its findings. The League earnestly recommends to the 
Musalmans of Kohat to invite the Hindu residents of Kohat to return 
to Kohat, and to settle their differences with the Musalmans of the 
place honourably and amicably; and the League trusts that while the 
Hindus will in future avoid provoking the Musalmans, the latter will 
refrain from resorting to violence, and would refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the trusted leaders of the two communities. The 
League condemns the failure of the authorities to take proper steps to 
prevent the Kohat tragedy, and to protect the lives and property of 
the Hindu and Muslim citizens of Kohat. 

The Subjects Committee had passed the following proposition which 
fcthe said mover and seconder were to put forward before the League, in prefe- 
^rence to the given resolution, which Maulana Mohammad Ali had intended to 
Imove in the form of an amendment: “The All-India Muslim League deplores 
the Kohat tragedy and sympathizes with the sufferers, both Hindus and 
Musalmans; and while placing on record its firm conviction that the Hindus 
started the riots in the first instance, appeals to both communities to forget 
the past and resume their old peaceful relations. The League hopes that the 
jMusalmans of Kohat, being the predominant element in the population of the 
?town, will receive their Hindu neighbours with open arms.’^ 

^ The mover and seconder both, however, agreed to accept Maulana 

/ Mohammad Ali’s amendment, and put it forward as the principal resolution, 
>with the permission of the President, Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmad then moved, 
Iwith the permission of the President, the proposition accepted by the Subjects 
Committee, as an amendment to the resolution moved and seconded as 
aforesaid. Mr. M. A. Jinnah of Bombay opposed the terms of the resolution 
|as actually proposed, and preferred the amendment. 

F The amendment was opposed by Malik Barkat Ali, Mr. M. C. Chagla, 

f Maulana Shaukat Ali, and Maulana Mohammad Ali, and was lost. 

The resolution as proposed was then carried. 

The following resolutions were then adopted without opposition. 

XL The All-India Muslim League fully sympathizes with the prin¬ 
ciples of the programme of Tanzeem and appeals to Musalmans all 
over the country to organize the community and make the pro¬ 
gramme effective and successful. (Proposed by Dr. Saifiuddin 
Kitchlew and seconded by Maulana Shaukat Ali.) 

XII. The All-India Muslim League strongly recommends that the 
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Musalmansofindia to take all necessary steps to revive the cotton 
industry of hand-spinning and hand-weaving. (From the Chair.) 
XIII. The All-India Muslim League hereby recommends that every 
member of the League should encourage the use of Swadeshi cloth 
to the entire exclusion of foreign cloth as far as possible. ( rom e 

TlirsLsion was then closed, after votes of thanks to the Reception 
Committee and the President, with a concluding speech by Syed Raza Ah, 
followed by a general prayer for the success of the League.^ 


,. Official Record, prepared by Syed Zahur Ahmad, Hon. Secretary. Printed by the 
Students* Commercial House, Lucknow, 192 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION 


ALIGARH, DECEMBER 30-31, 1925 

The Seventeenth Session of the All-India Muslim League opened at 
Aligarh on December 30, with Sir Abdur Rahim presiding. Among those 
present were Sir Mian Mohammad Shaft, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Jinnah, Maulana 
Mohammad Ali, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Seth Yaqub Hussain, Dr. Kitchlew, 
Se^Mohani, Mr. Asaf Ali, Mr. AlayNabi, Mr. Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sher- 
wani. Dr. Abdur Rahim, and Mr. Sorabji Rustamji of the South African 
Ddegation.^ 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sheikh Abdullah, gave 
the following address of welcome: 

: Members, Ladies and Gentlemen^ as the Chairman of the Reception 

Committee, it is my proud and pleasant duty to welcome you to this 
Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League. Many of you have come 
■ from far at the sacriftce of your personal comfort to participate in the 
deliberations of our political association, which in itself is a proof of 
the interest you must be taking in the success of the aims and objects of the 
League, and which, I am sure, will much encourage the workers in their 
efforts to attain the goal in view. This year, besides the performance of my 
duty to welcome you, I have also to perform another and equally pleasant 
duty of welcoming the League itself back to its birthplace, after so many 
years of its absence from Aligarh. The memory of the early association of the 
L<^gue with Aligarh is still fresh in our minds, and it gives us much happiness 
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Congress-League Relations 

The League, like any other body in similar position and circumstances, 
„.*the beginning excited much hostility and criticism from the politicians of 
the Congress school, who suspected that the organization was to be merely a 
puppet in the hands of the Government to be employed for retarding the 
political progress of the people of India. But in spite of all the discouraging 
criticism and opposition, the League continued to work independently on 
lines suitable to the conditions of India. It reached its first stage of success 
in the year 1916, when the Congress politicians, hitherto its opponents and 
critics, were persuaded to acknowledge the fact that the attainment of the 
goal in view would not be possible until special political needs of the Muslim 
minority were recognized by the Hindu majority. This recognition on the 
part of the Hindu leaders was followed by the famous Hindu-Muslim Pact of 
Lucknow towards the end of the year 1916. The League and the Indian 
National Congress thereafter worked together in a sort of political partnership 
for attaining the ultimate goal of self-government; and there cannot be two 
opinions that the event of alliance of these two bodies will ever remain a most 
prominent landmark in the history of progress of the new political life in 
India. 


One of the obvious and immediate outcomes of the alliance between 
the League and the Congress was the pronouncement of August 20, 1917, by 
the British Government. I remember the Lucknow Pact being specially 
referred to by some of the speakers in the British Parliament as one of the 
grounds which had persuaded the Government of the time to place before 
the people of India the goal of self-government. The same Parliament in 
which, only eight years before the above pronouncement, no lesser a Secretary 
of State than Lord Morley had emphatically declared that the Government in 
India was to remain British and absolute, for all time to come, was ultimately 
compelled to yield to the joint demand of the two communities, when after 
giving up its old, rigid and unjustifiable position of a rank autocrat, it gave 
India the hope of self-government. Such is the force of combination which 
our countrymen must learn to value better than they are doing in these days. 
Now the goal of self-government is before the country and our League has got 
a claim of equal credit for it with the Indian National Congress. If a few years 
after this solemn pledge, the British Government failed to respond to the 
impatient demands of a section of our politicians for the fulfilment of the same 
in the course of a year only, it does not follow that it will never be fulfilled. 
It must be fulfilled as a matter of course. British statesmen know as well as 
anybody else that autocracy or bureaucracy are no forms of government for the 
progressive races of man, and that the moral and intellectual forces now at 
work in the world will soon make the existence or continuance of any of the 
o^d forms of government quite impossible. We should hope that India will 
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keeping aloof from the League as well as any other political platform, have 
suffered much in their political education. The League must justly realize 
its responsibility in this matter, and make amends for its past mistake. 

Now I should not say a word more on the point of the past actions of 
the League; but with regard to its future, I want to strike a note of warning in 
the interests of the Muslim community as well as the League itself. It must 
be well known to everybody here that a large section of the politically minded 
Musalmans have become quite impatient with the present state of affairs; 
and if they find that the League has gone irretrievably beyond their reach, 
they are sure to start another organization for the political education of their 
people most suited to their capacity and needs. Now, it rests with the 
League either to submit to the will of the majority of the people and re-adapt 
itself to the policy of steady progress, or force upon the Muslim community 
an injurious political split. It must be borne in mind that as long as the 
resolutions of non-co-operation and boycotting stand on the record of the 
League, there will be very few Musalmans who will give the body their 
adherence. The Musalmans as a community are not of extreme political 
views, nor can they afford to be so under the circumstances unmistakably 
noticeable by all. I hope that there will arise no need of a new political 
organization; and the League, in the exercise of its foresight, will make it 
clear, even in this very meeting, that it is no longer an association of our 
extreme politicians, but a representative body of the Musalmans in general. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations 

After giving an assurance of its old fidelity to the people, the League 
will have much uphill work to accomplish in the near future in the solution 
of various problems confronting the country at this date. I will refer only 
to one of these problems here; and I hope you will agree with me that the 
problem I am going to mention is of the first importance . . . The problem of 
such great importance in my mind is the problem of the present unfor¬ 
tunate relations between the Hindus and the Musalmans. The spirit of 
mischief is at work in these days, and we find ourselves in the grip of the 
demon of discord. The intellectual and moral and even religious resources 
of certain leaders of the two communities, which ought to have been spent on 
making the life of the present and future generations more comfortable and 
happy, are being employed to create permanent causes of friction and strife. 
The matter has now reached the stage that even a leader of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
sympathies—once the idol of the people and the apostle of Hindu-Muslim 
unity—has been compelled openly and candidly to admit that the solution 
of the problem has gone beyond his control and the control of his friends. 
For the last two years, we are under the visitation of an epidemic of riots and 
communal outbursts, and no to^vn or village, from one comer of the land to 
the other, has escaped the infection. The cause of these riots and fracas, if 
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Secretary of State or the Viceroy. The attainment of Swaraj must be admitted 
to be an impossibility by a mere advocacy or condemnation, when a vast 
majority of our countrymen are so busy in raising an abiding barrier between 
India and Swaraj. Nobody can be deluded into believing that bureaucracy can 
be scared away either by fine speeches or by outbxirst of indignant feelings. 
The Englishman is there and stands on his own strength, and his position cannot 
be shaken by mere speeches or resolutions. He may or may not be liked; but 
when after quarreling amongst themselves, the Hindus and the Musalmans 
both appeal to him for. .. .his protection, or for judging their cases himself 
and not entrusting them to be tried and judged by the magistrates and judges 
belonging to communities other than their own, he is doubly strengthened 
in his conviction that he stays in the land as a matter of necessity and for the 
protection of the weak. A demand for the Indianization of services loses all 
force when the Indians themselves show their distrust of the fairness and 
impartiality of Indian judges and magistrates. So the position of our leaders 
has become inconsistent with the actual facts of life; and now it will be wdser 
for them to suspend their activities for a while in the higher sphere of politics, 
and devote their whole attention to the question of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

^ Some of our critics say that the Musalmans are the aggressors, and 
that their aggressiveness is to be assigned to their leanings towards people 
beyond the frontiers of India—that they do not love their motherland and 
their sympathies are always apt to flash across the borders of India to reach 
Muslim lands and Muslim communities in Western Asia, that they never pay 
any regard to the sufferings and miseries of their countrymen, and hence they 
behave like aliens in the land. Now if this imputation were true, I would 
be prepared to admit it as a serious fault on the part of the Musalmans. With 
regard to the charge of aggressiveness on the part of the Musalmans, I have 
simply to refer to the judicial proceedings in the Hindu-Muslim riot cases, 
which disclose that the Musalmans are not the only sirwiers. But it is a highly 
misleading accusation to aver that on account of a few disturbances in which 
turbulent Muslim elements were shown to be the aggressive party, the whole 
of the Muslim community has become aggressive in their attitude towards the 
Hindus. The whole of the Muslim community or the Hindu community cannot 
be held responsible for the misdeeds of a few members of the two communities 
acting under the heat of passion in the unfortunate communal outbursts. 

^ I assure the critics that the generality of the Musalmans, and particular¬ 
ly their educated classes, are as good patriots as the Hindus themselves. Of 
course the Musalmans of India have got much warmth in their feelings for 
Musalmans all over the world, based as they are on the conception of Islamic 
brotherhood; but at the same time, they are not ignoring their duty to their 
motherland. Now, without the least inclination on my part to discourage 
this grand and noble conception of the world-wide brotherhood of Islam, I 
must be emphatic in telling the whole body of my brethren in faith that the 
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her own responsibility and duty to Syria, as it was she herself that, after con¬ 
quering Syria—partly at the sacrifice of the manpower of India—forced that 
unhappy country to the subordination of France. 

The civilization of France is a complete disappointment to us in these 
days. Her unholy and most unjust alliance with Spain for crushing the small, 
valiant, and freedom-loving Riff community is another example of her abomin¬ 
able imperialism. I do not want to take much of your time in my reference 
to the Hedjaz question. I have not appreciated this issue very clearly, perhaps 
for the reason that there is not much in it to be appreciated. The simple fact 
which will find a place in history is that a Muslim ruler of one part of Arabia 
invaded and conquered another part of that country and established his rule 
over it. We could neither stop him from his conquest nor lend him any help 
for it; but all the same, we are fighting among ourselves and no party can say 
what is the real issue for us. Though it might be quite premature for us to 
show any partiality for Ibne Saud, there could be no difference of opinion, 
however, that the Sharifa family must go. This should be the first and the 
final verdict on the part of the Musalmans of India, and the matter should end 
with it so far as we are concerned. 

The question of the Mosul Wilayat of the Turkish Empire is also one 
of the questions which is causing excitement among the Musalmans of this 
country in these days. The British seem to be bent upon wresting these pro¬ 
vinces from the hands of the Turks; and the Turks are displaying a marked 
pertinacity in resisting all attempts at depriving them of this part of their 
motherland. We may raise our voice against the British pressing of this matter 
to an unhappy issue, as we know that a war between Turkey and England will 
inevitably destroy the peace of mind of the Muslim population of India and 
of other countries under the sway of the British. We hope the matter will 
find an amicable settlement soon. 

Conclusion 

Gentlemen, I feel I have taken more of your time than I intended in 
making these brief references to the present political situation, at home and 
abroad, in its special bearing on the welfare of our community. I do not wish 
to take up more of your precious time. Let me, in conclusion, say that we meet 
once again politically united.. . .and I earnestly hope and pray that our delibe¬ 
rations will result in evolving a common political programme for the guidance 
of our community, the forward march of our country, and the early realiza¬ 
tion of our political aims and objects. Gentlemen, I welcome you most cordial¬ 
ly to this present session of the League.^ 

Mr. M.A. Jinnah, President of the League, next addressed the meeting, 
inviting Sir Abdur Rahim to take the Chair. Sir Abdur Rahim then delivered 
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In order to deal with the main political questions that are in contro- 
it is necessary that 1 should mention some undisputed facts which have 
to be taken into account. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations 

Within its fold, the League has men of different shades of political 
inion. The reason is that they are all actuated by a common anxiety to see 
^at no public measure of importance overrides or overlooks the interests 
oAhe 70 million Muslims. But let no one think that the League devotes any 
the less thought to the promotion of measures for the good of the country 
as a whole, because it also scrutinizes them in their special bearing on the 
fortunes of the Muslims of India. That the League’s standpoint is sound, none 
but uncompromising theorists can honestly deny; for any measures which are 
calculated to injure the interests of millions among India’s population must, 
bv reason of that fact alone, stand self-condemned. I am aware that there are 
some Englishmen who are unable to realize the need for separate Indian organi¬ 
zations for Muslims or Hindus; that is so only because they have been insuffi¬ 
ciently enlightened about the real conditions in the country and are possessed 
with the idea that what differentiates Hindus and Musalmans is merely religion, 
and differences of religion should not interfere with the consideration of 
political problems. How we all wish that it were so! The fact, however, is 
that the Hindus and Musalmans are not two religious sects like the Protestants 
and Roman Catholics of England, but form two distinct communities or 
peoples, and so they regard themselves. Their respective attitudes towards 
life, their distinctive culture, civilization and social habits, their traditions and 
history, no less than their religion, divide them so completely that the fact 
that they have lived in the same country for nearly a thousand years has contri¬ 
buted hardly anything to their fusion into a nation, A mighty spiritual spell 
separates the 230 millions of Hindus, not only from the 70 millions of Indian 
Muslims, but from the rest of humanity, while it divides the Hindus themselves 
internally into groups which know no social commerce with one another. 
Caste, with its cruel doctrine of untouchability, has survived many a social 
convulsion. It has baffled all the efforts of Buddha and Asoka, of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb; and the English panacea of nationalism has brought not more unity 
but worse divisions. It gives me no pleasure whatever to state these facts; for 
anyone who has the good of India at heart must at times give way to a feeling 
of despair to see the deep and wide gulf separating the two communities, 
and to witness the collisions that have been taking place between them from 
time to time—more frequently indeed in recent days than ever before—often 
resulting in considerable bloodshed. These unfortunate riots between the 
more or less ignorant classes of Hindus and Musalmans are not, however, the 
worst symptoms of the malady. I wish to make it clear here that I am going to 
dwell on the mischievous activities of a certain class of Hindu politicians, 
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because they unfortunately appeal to the lower instincts of a community; and fl 
human nature, such as we find it, seems to be governed by something akin to 1 
the physical law of gravitation, the lower level of passions and prejudices I 
constantly pulling at the higher tendencies. il 

I refer to the Shuddhi, the Mahasabha and the Sangathan movements, 1 
the professed object of the first being to convert Musalmans in millions to I 
Hinduism, and that of the last to train the Hindus for self-defence, while the 
Mahasabha is a general organization which comprehends all Hindu activities. 
The Muslims regard these movements, which are led by politicians like Lah 
Lajpat Rai and Swami Sradhanand, as the most serious challenge to their reli- 
gion that they ever had to meet—not even excepting the Christian crusades, 
whose objective mainly was to wrest back from the Muslims some places 
sacred to both—and as a grave menace to their political status. The result is 
that the Muslims have started their Tanzeem. I doubt that at any time in the 
history of India the relations between the two communities generally were so 
seriously strained as at present. In fact, some of the Hindu leaders have talked j 
publicly of driving out the Muslims from India as the Spaniards expelled the | 
Moors from Spain, that is, unless they perform Shuddhi and become Hindus 
or submit to their full political programme. Either of these alternatives would, ] 
according to their calculation, lead to the other. We shall, undoubtedly, be 
a big mouthful for our friends to swallow. But as our Persian sage has warne^; 
us, never despise your enemy. Thanks to the artificial conditions under which . 
we live, we have to admit that they are in a position of great advantage; and j 
even the English have learnt to dread their venomous propaganda, a weapon^: 
of warfare which, by the by, in its most objectionable form went along with 
the poison gas and air bombs consecrated during the last war with the b ess- 
ings of European nationalism. These amiable gentlemen are unceasingly at 
work: a section of them have specialized in vilifying all Muslim institutions, 
including Islam itself; some in distorting history to make out that no goodj 
has come to India from the advent of Islam, and practically all in proving that 
the Muslim community is incompetent and composed of no better material 
than the lowest classes of their untouchables. They are equally adept in the 
art of belittling, in every way possible, our best men in public position, 
excepting only those who have subscribed to the Hindu political creed. What 
is the most obvious result of the propaganda of these political wiseacres? 
Riots and more riots. But they are rather pleased than sorry when some 
Muslims stung to fury run amok and retaliate, as it gives them an opportunity 
to charge the Muslim community with fanaticism and communalism. Whatj 
have they achieved politically? Less than nothing. They have, in fact, by their 
provocative and aggressive conduct made it clearer than ever to the Muslim^ 
that the Muslims cannot entrust their fate to them and their class, and must 
adopt every possible measure of self-defence. 

We Muslims must tell these politicians frankly and explicitly that their 
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claims that India belongs solely to the Hindus is preposterous and unfounded 
d is unjust to India itself. India is a w^orld in itself. We do not know who 
its original inhabitants were; perhaps a number of primitive tribes. However 
that may be, India, as some Urdu poet, I believe has put it, has been noted 
for its meliman-nawazi (i.e. hospitality). She is much more broadminded than 
those who pretend that she belongs to them. Her hospitable doors have always 
been wide open to all. She is great because of the numerous races that have 
realized their destinies within her boundaries; the Dravidians, the Aryans, 
the Tartars, the Scythians, the Arabs, the Persians, the Afghans, the Mughals, 
and the latest comers of all, the English, all have found sustenance on the 
niighty breast of India. To India’s greatness each one of these peoples has 
contributed. The Dravidians and the Aryans have to their credit a magnificent 
system of speculative philosophy and a charming mythological literature. The 
Scythians are remembered by their gallant descendants, the Rajputs. The 
Arabs, the Persians and the Mughals have brought India a religion whose 
democratic teachings have succeeded in sweeping away the barriers of race 
and colour from among one-fifth of the human race on three continents of the 
globe. Theirs are those architectural monuments which in their wonderous 
beauty rank amongst the finest creations of human genius, and which, along 
with other similar buildings still to be seen in Spain, Egypt, Arabia, Persia 
and Central Asia, are among the wonders of the world. They introduced and 
developed those crafts and arts whose exquisite products nowadays adorn every 
refined home of England and America. Who can say that the British have 
contributed nothing of value? If I am to put it in a few words, their most 
valuable gifts to India have been science, method and organization; and has 
any sane thinker any doubt that we must have increasingly and abundantly of 
these, if we are to build up a healthy vigorous people, amply supplied with 
the necessaries of life, rational in their outlook, strong and independent? 

We admit the many good qualities of the great Hindu community— 
their alert intelligence, their thrift, and their industry—and I assure them 
that we have not the slightest desire or inclination to discourage talent and 
enterprise among them. Anyone who is at all acquainted with the history of 
the Muslim races all over the world, from Spain to Siberia and from Moscow 
to the heart of Africa, will never deny that they were the greatest patrons of 
human talent, energy and enterprise, without any consideration of race, 
colour or creed. They, in fact, explored every country for gifted men, lavished 
honours and treasures on them, assiduously collected and preserved the learn¬ 
ing, wisdom and science of the past, and thus built up a great civilization of 
their own in an incredibly brief space of time. They take a fatally narrow view 
of things, indeed, who underrate the value of what we Indian Muslims have 
contributed and are able to contribute to the political development of the 
country. Whatever our faults, there are no other people so really free from 
prejudices of race, colour or class; and those politicians who would deny us 
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all opportunities in public life should realize that, if they really seek to establisj^ 
a self-government responsible to the people, it is impossible to do it without 
our help. India’s best future lies in giving all the different communities 
that live or work here the fullest scope to develop and express their distinc- 
tive political genius instead of clogging them with theories borrowed whole, 
sale from other countries but never before heard of here. j 

Some of the above-mentioned class of Hindu politicians think that| 
they are making out a strong case against us by emphasizing the fact that we 
are deeply interested in the affairs of other countries inhabited by Muslims.] 
Consequently our patriotism, it is suggested, is not wholly confined to this 
country. If a common civilization, history, tradition, religion and considerable 
affinity of race and language produce sentiments of sympathy and brother¬ 
hood among peoples whose social ideas are utterly uninfluenced by caste, 
colour or clime, is that a matter for reproach or to be surprised at? Any of us 
Indian Musalmans travelling, for instance, in Afghanistan, Persia, Central; 
Asia, among Chinese Muslims, Arabs, Turks, Egyptians or Riffs would at 
once be made at home, and would not find anything in the ways and manner^ 
and the mode of living of our hosts to which we are not accustomed. On the; 
contrary, in India in the same town where we live, we find ourselves total 
aliens in all social matters when we cross the street and enter that part of the 
town where our fellow Hindu townsmen live. Besides, some at least of thej 
other Muslim countries are, so to speak, our religious homes, such as Palestine, 
Iraq and Hedjaz; others are full of religious and historic associations, such as 
Turkey, Persia, Central Asia, Syria and Egypt. On many important questions 
of theology, and even social observances, the opinions of learned Muslims and! 
the practices of Muslim communities of other countries are cited and followed 
in India and vice versa. We Muslims are proud of our international outlook; 
and India would have been a happpier country if she were not embarrassed by 
caste and untouchability. As for treason to India, is it not a fact that it is men 
belonging to the Hindu community that are engaged actively in conspiracies 
with foreign societies and Governments for creating trouble in India, and 
which, if at all successful, would end in an indefinite postponement of self-i 
government? These politicians who would eliminate the English from India 
allege that in such a contingency, we Muslims would rather see a foreign 
Muslim power rule in this country. That is true in the sense that the Muslims 
would not like the Hindus any more than the Hindus would like the Muslims 
to rule in place of the British. The Muslims, though a silent community, are 
not blind to what is going on. I say emphatically, however, that it is not true 
that we Muslims would not like to see a self-governing India, provided the 
Government of the country is made as responsible to the Muslims as to the 
Hindus. That is, in fact, the ideal to which we have always been asking our 
Hindu fellow-countrymen, or rather their politicians, to subscribe w'ithout 
any reserve, not merely by assenting to the abstract proposition, but by 
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accepting measures by which alone it can be carried into effect. Otherwise 
all vague generalities, such as Swaraj or commonwealth of India or home-rule 
for India have no attraction for us. 

It is reassuring to find that there are a few Hindu politicians who are 
working hard and earnestly to promote the cause of unity and goodwill 
be^veen the two communities. The Muslims have shown even greater earnest 
ness in this cause. One remarkable fact should never be forgotten, that some 
Muslims went so far as to place some Hindu politicians on the pulpits of famous 
mosques as a p'^^ge of theJr goodwill. But we are greatly discouraged by the 
poor results of our efforts Nevertheless, this is not a question which we should 
put aside as impossible of solution. But as a first step we must fully meet and 
definitely check the baneful activities of those Hindu politicians who under 
the protection of English bayonets and taking advantage of English tolerance 
and patience, are sowing trouble in the land to attain a swaraj the ffill implica¬ 
tions of which they do not understand and would never face. It will perhans 
be years before a substantial fusion of the two peoples comes about,’ and pro¬ 
bably It will be as the result only of some general social upheaval. We must 
all m the meantime, persevere in our effort as the most serious item in our 
daily task. The real solution of the problem we have in view is to bring about 
a state of things in which the conditions of life of the entire population Hindus 
Muslims. Sikhs, Parsis. and Christians, the peasants, labou'iers. and Hindu 
untouchables, will be so improved economically and the political power so 
distributed in the general population that domination by a cL of moLpolisU 
and in el igentsia, whether Hindu or Muslim, will have'disappeared, and S 
that all stf'fe between the different communities. Will our Hindu friends also 
accept this ^ their aim m all their political and administrative thinking and 
work steadily towards it? It cannot, let them remember, be attaint !n at 
adoption of any particular political measure however radical 
ess by pj^ j ^ formula), however alluring in its 

simp ici y t IS in fact the question of questions which is agitating the whole 
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The Muslims in Bengal 

I shall now give you a few facts regarding the position of the Muslims 
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in Bengal, as an illustration of their general condition all over India, and indi¬ 
cate to you the causes that have brought it about. Any student of Indian history 
knows that since Bakhtiyar Khalji came to Bengal with 17 horsemen and 
captured the government of the area in 1199, the Muslims have indisputably 
been its rulers until the establishment of the East India Company's Govern¬ 
ment in 17^7. During this period, Bengal was an independent Muslim kingdom 
for nearly 300 years, and for the rest it was more or less nominally a province 
of the Mughal Empire. The Arabs, perhaps even from before Khalji*s conquest, 
had a brisk trade with Bengal on the Chittagong coast, and there must have 
been considerable admixture of Arab blood in the population of those coasts. 
The Afghans, the Persians and the Mughals must have found employment in 
thousands in the army and the civil administration, not to speak of the nume¬ 
rous courtiers and retainers that must have flocked into the Province. The 
Muslim population there is now about 26 millions. Many of BengaPs Muslim 
rulers were great patrons of learning and literature. It is well known that 
Hafiz, as he himself says in one of his inimitable verses, received an invitation 
to the court of the Bulbans. It was under the patronage of the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal that the Bengali language and literature, which the Sanskritic pundits 
used to look do\vn upon, were developed with the collaboration of Muslim 
writers, somewhat in the same way as Urdu in the United Provinces. This is 
revealed by the investigations of Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen and other authorities 
on the subject. 

In the plains of Bengal everything decays with incredible rapidity, but 
magnificent ruins in brick and mortar are still there to testify to Muslim 
Bengal’s past grandeur. In Dacca or Jehangimagar, which was one of the later 
Muslim settlements, you will even now find beautiful mosques at a distance of 
every few yards; and the Golden Mosque at Gour, one of the earliest Muslim 
capitals in Bengal, must have been one of the grandest places of worship in the 
world. Only the other day, one Englishman, after seeing the ruins of Gour, 
writes in the Field that the city in Muslim days must in extent and population 
have been nearly equal to Calcutta, and the people of those days must have 
attained a high standard of civilization. He says, “The line of 49 Muslim 
kings who reigned there between 1200 and 13:30 kept a court of which the 
oriental splendour must have nearly equalled that of the contemporary rulers 
of Delhi.” In Hunter’s Indian Musalmans, you will find the description of a 
village in which, just before the days of the East India Company, a Muslim 
nobleman lived in his mansion on the banks of a beautiful lake, where the 
ladies used to enjoy the cool evening breeze in gaily painted house-boats, in 
the midst of an extensive park where men used to hunt preserved game, j 
Adorned with hundreds of such mansions, the countryside of Bengal in the ^ 
days of the Muslim kingdom must have presented a picture very different from 
that of the present times. Even during the regime of the East India Company, 
only three generations back, a large portion of the land of Bengal was held by 
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Mmlim zemindars, and the civil administration was 

ataffed almost entirely with Musalman officers, 

tell and maulvis, etc.. Education was widely spread, and I have not the least 
hesitation in asserting that the percentage of literacy among the Mosalmam 
in those days was iiiglier than at present. Eveiy Musalman If position had“ 
madrass. or maktab and a mosque attached to his house i these madras! 
mrned out men well educated m Arabic and Persian, able to conduct busin! 
in ihe courts as judges and roWs, and in other capacities in the administration 
in Persian and latterly in Urdu. I myself have seen the ruins of some of th! 
niadrassas. One of the first steps in the policy of the East India Company 
when Its military ascendency was firmly established in Bengal, was to aba!! 
recruitment of he Musa mans of Bengal in the armyi ani when it obtain^ 
a firm gr..sp of the details of the revenue, judicial and police administrata 
of the conn ry with the help almost entirely of Muslim officers, the Court of 
Directors though not without considerable division of opin on suddenhr 
a tered their policy. English and Bengali were ,ubstltuted!r Persian and 
Urdu,_and in one generation the Muslims were swept out of the administr" 

ttelve g'roTndr """■S'' “ 

The Resumption Proceedings, which were started soon after the 
Wahabi movement m Bengal and apparently in consequence of it, r“ulted 
ccording to Hunter s estimate, in the confiscation of ine-fourth !Z la„d 
from Muslim faglrdars and uWurs. The cumulative effect of these !licte 
was to pauperize the entire well-to-do and educated classes of the com!„i» 
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Aould be regarded as a teat of the capability of vaat communitiea, for that i. 
really what is at the back of the present administrative system. 

Advancement the Indian Muslims 

It is, however, no use quarrelling with the past; and when the English 
people themselves, in laying the foundations of responsible governmen m the 
Luntry have given incontrovertible proof of their desire to give a classes: 
aTs^dons of die people of India a real opporUinity to ameliorate their 
condition, it follows that the old arrangements, which experience has shoivn 
to benefit only a limited class of intelligentsia, and w^ich do not suit large 
sLtions of thJ population, must be radically altered. I shall no be surpnsedj 
if substantial steps^are soon taken in that direction. If it is England s duty to 
help India forward as a whole on the path of progress, she owes a specially 
onerous duty towards India’s jo million Musalmans, who have continuously, 
suffered and^ declined. Nevertheless, it should be constantly borne in mindj 
by us that we must continue to exert the pressure of public opinion on the 
n nf the dav if we are to advance our position. 

It is not our desire, in recreating an influential educated body, to sal 
un the domination of a Muslim intelligentsia in the country side by side witli| 
Zt of r Hindus, What »e want is to afford opportunities m the mostj 
taremoern and energetic men among the Muslims with their specrf knowledge! 
of thfdiiBctiltles If their community to help in 

““dT “^riSdfroHrS gm^t lnd,.n 

rivers vlould be seriously handicapped. It is due mainly to the enteijnse 
the Muslim peasants of thl Punjab, Bengal and other 

much of her wealth; and certainly Bengal, which is periiaps the best cultivated 
of all provinces and where almost every inch of land grows paddy or j ,| 
luwC rlained largely an unreclaimed marsh but for Muslim labou • 
Malair owes much indeV to the Moplas, for without *eir J 

Muck large tracts of it would still have remained unreclaimed jungles haunted 
C ekphalts and tigers. Burma, especially Rangoon, is greatly indebted to 
Muslim merchants from Bombay, and to various forms of labour s^ppl ed| 
Kv tEp Muslims of Bengal. Indian colonial settlements in East Africa, South 

India During the war, I am told, the Muslim sepoys of the North-West 
the Puniab formed the majority of the Indian troops that fought for the Britis , 
fnd a —Tn^^ be seen in the Calcutta Strand commemorat.nj 

the valuable services rendered by the Muslim seamen of Bengal througho 
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the * 

Take the various arts and crafts to which I have already alluded. The 
beautiful silk, woollen and cotton fabrics for which India is noted, the shawls 
and the embroidery work of Kashmir, the gold cloth of Benares, the muslin 
of Dacca, prints of Lucknow and Farrukhabad, tlie wood-carvings of Kashmir, 
the brass and other metal work of Moradabad, the jewellery of Delhi and the 
silvervvork of Kashmir, the exquisite needle-work of Delhi and Madras, the 
entire carpet manufacture of India, and practically all similar crafts are carried 
on by the skill and labour of Muslim artisans. What greater disservice could 
any politician do to India than to attempt to suppress the Indian Muslim’s 
aspirations by denying him a fair and adequate opportunity for self-expression. 

in Evaluation of Experience in Government Service 

Gentlemen, you will now permit me to relate to you some general 
results of my experience in the different public positions that I have filled 
during the last 17 years. It has been my lot to be in daily contact with educated 
Indians and Englishmen for nigh upon 35- years, as a practising barrister, a 
judge, a member of an important Royal Commission, and last of all as a Member 
of the Executive Council of Bengal, from which I have just retired. I wish to 
acknowledge without reserve that I found that I had much to learn from my 
English colleagues at every stage of my career, and I would have been a great 
loser if I had not had the advantage of working with them. All those with 
whom I worked here and in England will admit that, whenever I did not 
agree with my English colleagues, I freely expressed my dissent, and perhaps 
more so than any other Indian in a similar position. Nor did this happen 
infrequently. Looking back, however, I must admit that, if in some cases I 
was in the right, so were they in others. I have also been associated with many 
eminent countrjanen of mine in the discharge of public duties, and I believe 
they will admit that most of the progressive measures w^ere originated by the 
initiative of Englishmen themselves. 

I was tempted to leave the Bench with its quiet, dignified life to join 
the new Government of Bengal under the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 
mainly by the prospect that there would be five Indians—two Executive 
Councillors and three Ministers—in a Government of eight men, including 
the Governor, and I naturally thought that the Indian point of view would 
necessarily have the greatest possible chance. I did not care to scrutinize the 
detailed provisions of the Act and the rules and regulations. The one fact 
alone that there would be five Indians in the Government was sufficient for 
me. Nor w^as I wrong; for I cannot recall even a single occasion when there 
was agreement on any question among us Indians that our opinion was dis¬ 
regarded. I have no knowledge of other provinces, but I should be very much 
surprised if things were at all different elsewhere. If the Indian point of view 
has not prevailed on any questions w^here it should have, then it must be attri- 
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.ore to the weakness of the .aian Me.bers and Ministers t an 
anything aClse. 

There is no rule, convention or ^^ould all vote one way or 

the official personnel, ^now, I myself acted upon that 

support any particular policy; ^ j’ ,,hen 1 was asked to give 

principle in the kubUc Services j ^berty to express my 

evidence before the those of the Government, and took 

own views, which ^"^ically differed fr bad on it four Indians, 

full advantage of it. Now take 1 say nothing 

of whom two were from the ‘ ^ ^ Ml that I want to say is that 

now about the merits of their reconmi members 

those who condemn them ^* esuming that the recommendations 
of the Commission ^ l^j^'f^dlan Lueagues^were prima facie in accord- 

which had the support of all th Muddiman Committee the 

ance with Indian public opmion So also ^,„bers. 

report of the majority was it is alleged that the system 

As regards Indians in the o ^ ^^nnot enforce their yiens 

is such that the Indian majority in tl „,ainly is the provision o 

Dealing with the override the rest of the Government 

law which vests power m a ^be Ministers at his oNsm d,sere¬ 

in certain contingencies, and ^ di ^ enunciating joint responsibility, there 
tion. But even without ^ 'bers of a Government in any Province 
was nothing to prevent all the oie Governor overruled any of 

acting together in enforcing t lei ;„,oortance on which they were agreec. 
them, or all of them, in any ° Lt suggest for one moment that the 

Do not however . Ugs framed Ser it do not require amen - 

Government of India Act and the rules Ir c^^em- 

ment; in fact, as you kno.s even for considerate 

ment I pressed strongly betore tn® i ^^j^b the intention of the 

amendment of the law to branches If adminri^^^ 

Act, which is to make those in port ^b^ entirely responsible to 

health, self-government, agricultv however democratic a 

the legislature. All that I ehecks and counter-checks you may 

constitution you may have Constitution where the power really 

provide on paper for that part temperament and disposition ot 

Lntres, much will ^Und^n Woodrow Wilson’^ 

those who have to work it. Of this, . confirmation; and this fact, 

on the American Constitution, a n j^gtitution makers, especially by us. 

—. co.pe..o„ 
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and, if all the facts were told, often led by the experience and political wisdom 
of Englishmen. Some reduction has been made in the army expenditure, 
though much more yet remains to be done; considerable economy has been 
effected in the civil departments; and deficit budgets have been converted 
into surplus budgets ever)rwhere. The vital principle of fiscal autonomy has 
been at least partially recognized. The cotton excise duty has been suspended 
preparatory, let us hope, to its complete abolition. Discriminating protection 
has been adopted, and the great steel concern of the Tatas has already derived 
niuch benefit from it. The salt tax has been reduced; a comprehensive Taxa¬ 
tion and Economic Enquiry Committee has been instituted; and the Currency 
Commission is now holding its sittings. I shall be much surprised if after these 
Committees have reported, India’s economic and financial conditions are not 
much improved. The exclusion of Indians from the Commissioned Ranks of 
the Army is now a thing of the past; and it ought not to be long before a full- 
fledged Sandhurst is established in India, and an Indian militia is formed to 
supply the needs of our country’s defence from external aggression and internal 
troubles. The Government of India has been making unremitting efforts to 
secure equitable treatment for Indian colonists in South Africa and keeping a 
vigilant watch on the position and welfare of emigrants. The Indianization of 
the services is going on apace and has already outstripped the aspirations of 
Hume, Naoroji, Surendranath Bannerjee, Tyabji and Gokhale. The laws 
discriminating between Indians and Europeans in criminal trials have been 
greatly modified; and in every' department of civil administration, the English 
officers’ reluctance to take orders from Indian Members, Ministers and Heads 
of Department has disappeared. Up-to-date ideas ol' education are being 
worked out, and the many new universities that have been established are 
undoubtedly and advance on the old type. Steps are being taken to inaugurate 
universal compulsory primary education; and some little beginning, though 
very rudimentary, is being made in the domain of technical and vocational 
education. 

The bounds of local self-government have been considerably extended; 
and the conscience of the educated classes and the Government has been roused 
to the need for improving the health of the people and the general conditions 
of their living. It seems that the new Viceroy will be in a position to take an 
expert’s interest in the development of agriculture in the country; and let us 
hope that in this important matter, he will be able to apply his ideas to the 
practical benefit of the agricultural classes. Let us also hope that he realizes 
that the spread of suitable education in the agricultural community is an indis¬ 
pensable condition of agricultural development. Owing mainly to the extension 
of franchise under the Reforms, some sense of political responsibility and 
power though yet very faint and circumscribed, has been awakened in much 
larger circles among the general population, and there has been a distinct 
improvement in the social relations between the English and the Indians. 
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How I wish that relations between the Hindus and the Musalmans had not 

been growing end and would put no limit to 

I am one ^ millions of my countrymen, 

human progress, and stdl le bounded by Dominion Status or swaraj 

oTuSrrupKd ad„nU by suitable methods and measures. 

The British Presence in India 

Government, gentlemen is an 

people. Any people be able to*determine their omi 

race or a congregation of tribes Y ^ 

government. If do .ttmp^^^^ Je affairs of the com- 

rS°:nd*re‘:uflici.„t »el We F ‘^e e-cse of 

authority by some man or “ j. | condition that they have the 

Granting that, there is still tlie ^ben both these 

means and capacity to resist the attacks ° ^e^have self-determination 

conditions, which are Inseparable, 7' "'palpable farts, will 

in the real sense. No one, unless !■« 'kses “s '^s J P people 

deny that the chance of o'" P P j f Cbfngia Khan, Halaku 

nowadays is not less but inore than i w ^ ^ Atifla, Alexandar of 

or Timur, Mahmud of Ghazni, Bakhtiyai Khalji, Babar,^ A ^ 
“r“tct"y r^essiv’e peoples are almost always 

»-ES’Vo":trb;^!'ro'f 

prevailed that *. peoples of ^07'J"' “btSts afd if thiy had to 
Lilteation *at *ey would nevrt 7 f|„*““te toopean's Lse-, 

^ After the last European war, which *Xt the mainsprings of 

rtrS*e”i"n“u4rnaI”“^^^^^ 

nations, past or present. Pnronean civilization, has been 

nation whose only lault seems ^ ^be most 
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A ' lister the affairs of another European nation in the same way as those of 
^ Christian non-European peoples, That is partly because even the weakest 
can nation is better organized than most non-European peoples, and 
flv because the general public opinion of Europe is more sensitive in the 
one case than in the other. Nor can it be assumed that the greed for territory 
and dominion has died out among the Asiatic peoples; and if we see fewer 
cases of aggression among them, it is only because none of them’ are strong 
enough to subjugate the others in the face of European and American com- 

I have not known anyone who has seriously suggested that the people 
of this country, left solely to themselves, would at present be able to set up a 
Government of their own and maintain it against outside attacks. They are 
no better organized, and otherwise far less equipped for self-defence, than 
when a handful of Englishmen took over the Government of the country from 
the Mughals, practically without any resistance. And if it were true that 
Englishmen are here mainly to rob and exploit us, and would not scruple to 
use any form of deception or violence to achieve their object, as some nationa¬ 
lists persist in describing them, then surely the prospect of any substantial 
political advance must be wholly illusory. That, however, is not the proper 
standpoint from which to look at the question. 

Whether the English captured the Government of India by conquest, 
or it was voluntarily made over to them by a section of the people, and 
acquiesced in by the rest, may be a point of historical controversy. We are 
ready to concede that they are not here on a purely self-sacrificing mission, 
and that their connection with India must be of some advantage to them, 
India is prepared to pay everyone who serves her in any capacity his due wage. 
But while we concede this, we should be justified in expecting that the 
English should help us with their wider political experience in advancing the 
well-being and growth of the country. It will serve no practical purpose to 
discuss the question of balance of advantages in its numerous pros and cons. 
It is sufficient and best for us all to recognize frankly that the presence of the 
English people in the prevailing circumstances of India is justified by necessity. 

At the same time, we must point out to those Englishmen who would 
assume the role of political prophets that nothing useful is achieved by laying 
down that they cannot conceive of a time when the English would cease to be 
administratively connected with India. Political prophecies do very little 
good to any party. In matters governing the destinies of nations, true 
^visdom is to be found in the words of the Holy Quran ‘‘God exalts whomso¬ 
ever He chooses, and abases whomsoever he chooses”. England owes a 
great moral debt to India, and the only way she can discharge that debt is by 
taking all possible measures to help her to become self-reliant and strong. 
The best men of England recognize this obligation; and we ought to meet them 
in that spirit, and combine with them to overcome the opposition or inertia 
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of the narrower-minded men. 

Nor should statesmen shut their eyes to the evidences of social up- 
heaval which are manifest all over the world, including India, indicating that 
new ideas and fresh forces are at work, which must radically alter the relations 
between classes and classes and between different group of peoples. As for 
relations between the different peoples, nationalism, in which is ingrained a 
spirit of jealous rivalries and combativeness, is shown, especially by the last 
war, to be full of serious dangers; for when it is most active, hate becomes its 
sacred hymn, and religion, and even God himself, is appropriated to the 
cause of destruction. It is also much too inelastic for a world where time and 
space have been practically annihilated. Race theories are found to be too 
shadowy and confused and, in any case, inconsistent with the territorial 
definition of patriotism. When we find Jewish statesmen like Benjamin 
Disraeli, Goschen, Montagu, Rufus Isaacs and others leading England and 
moulding its policy and outlook, and that a phrase like Greater Britain had to 
be devised to include Australia, Canada, New Zealand and South Africa, no 
logical basis remains for orthodox English nationalism. It is now but a 
bundle of relics of old traditions and hitory. All the circumstances point 
irresistibly to the necessity that the Imperial Conference should be given a 
constitution in which India will have an honoured and equal place. 

The Leagae Nations 

Then, is the League of Nations without significance? At present the 
European nations are undoubtedly too predominant there, but that great 
benefactor of India, Montagu—^who died with his face to the wall, because of 
so many of our latest politicians’ ingratitude and short-sightedness—made 
India its original member; and when the worst features of nationalism will 
have disappeared, we can well look forward to the time when the League of 
Nations will become a greater League of Humanity. Germany will soon be 
taken into the League, and do you think it possible that Russia, Turkey, 
Arabia, and Egypt will long be kept out? You may call this optimism in the 
face of how France is dealing with the Riffs and the Syrians, of the inability of 
the League to deal with these cases or to settle the Mosul question in a manner 
calculated to advance the cause of peace among nations. But no great move¬ 
ment had reached its destined end without frequent setbacks and fluctuations. 
The League of Nations will undoubtedly mark a great step in the direction of 
establishing equitable relations between the different peoples of the earth as 
soon as the Asiatic and African nations are adequately represented on it. 

Democracy in the Indian Context 

Let us now try to understand why responsible government of the people 
by the people for the people has acquired such a hold on the mind of the 
world, or why the famous saying of Campbell-Bannerman, that good govern- 


nient is no substitute for self-government^ has become so popular. It is not 
because of its superior efficiency, for a monarchy or an oligarchy or govern¬ 
ment by foreigners may be more efficient. Its greatest value is educative, 
for on one day at least, each third or fifth or seventh year, every citizen, be he a 
labourer or a peasant, realizes that he stands on a footing of absolute t quality 
with the prince, the politician and the financier in selecting men to administer 
the affairs of the country for the common benefit of all. This, however, can 
only be very partially and imperfectly attained in India for sometime yet to 
come, for it must be years before every Indian, man and woman, can have a 
vote- even the great majority of the present voters, who form but a small 
fraction of the population, do not realize the full value and effect of their 
votes. In this essential respect, therefore, we are far off from the ideal. 

Nor is it possible, in present circumstances, to have one common 
general electorate without leaving the minorities absolutely at the mercy of 
the majority. We must admit that full responsible government has little 
meaning unless it is really responsible to the will of the majority; and whatever 
checks and counter-checks you may put into the constitution, they cannot 
and must not do away with this essential character of responsible government, 
though they may to some small extent modify its operation. Even such 
modification will depend on the general goodwill and toleration, self-restraint 
and far-sightedness of the majority. A majority wanting in these qualities 
can be far more tyrannical and oppressive than individual autocrats of the 
present day. In our country the majority and the minority are sharply 
determined among the general population by their respective religion, past 
history, differences of culture, civilization, social outlook and habits of life, 
in short by communalism and not at all by any political principles, such as 
have been associated, for instance, with the conservative, the liberal and the 
socialistic parties of England. The Hindu and the Muslim communities, 
which mainly compose the population, are roughly in the proportion of 4 to i 
in India as a whole. Even in Bengal and the Punjab, where the Muslim 
proportion is the largest, the two peoples are almost equally divided, the 
Muslims slightly preponderating. Again, whatever you do, votes are and w'ill 
be largely affected by influence of various sorts exerted by men of the locality 
and by the different organizations in the country. In this respect also, the 
Hindus are in a position of great advantage throughout India, as money-lenders, 
bankers, lawyers and land-holders and as constituting the official personnel of 
the entire public administration, not merely in the various departments of 
Government such as the revenue, the executive, the police and the judiciary, 
but also in the municipalities, district boards, local boards, unions, in the 
universities, colleges and schools, in sanitary boards, hospitals and dispensaries 
almost everywhere. They are also far better organized. 

The weakness of our political position is specially marked in Bengal, 
where the Muslim population amounts to more than one-third of the total 
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Muslim population of India and ss per cent of the entire population of the | 
Province Half, or more than half, of the members now sitting in the Benga 
Legislative Council owe their return to the influence, monetary help and ( 
orSinization of a section of Hindu politicians and are therefore at their ' 
disposal. I shall just give you a few illustrations of what I mean. At one ; 
time, in consequence of certain political divisions in the Council, there were < 
two Muslim Ministers in charge of all the Transferred Departments, but they ; 
were turned out of office by a combination which commanded, among others, 

20 Muslim votes. This was not, be it remembered, because of any unpopular 
policy of theirs in the Departments for which they were responsible. Now 
let us consider the attitude of these Muslim members towards some of the 
more important measures which were brought up before the present Council. 
You have heard of the Hindu-Muslim Pact of Bengal which, among other 
considerations, influenced so many Muslim members to join a political party 
entirely controlled by the astute Hindu brain and supported by their money 
and organization. When the Pact vvas mooted in the Council, these gentle¬ 
men effectively helped by their votes to postpone indefinitely the solution, so 
far as the Bengal Council was concerned, of a very important question which, 
not merely in Bengal, but throughout India, has so largely divided the two 

communities. ^ ^ ^ • i 

Only the other day, a Bill was put forward by Government to provide 

for a statutory grant to meet the current recurring expenditure of the Dacca 
University; and in the circumstances, there was no question that such a 
provision had become necessary if that University, which was full of possibilities 
and already doing excellent work, was to carry on its activities in an atmos¬ 
phere of peace and security. The University caters for Eastern Bengal, where 
Muslims form the bulk of the population, and they naturally supply a substan¬ 
tial number of the undergraduates and graduates, though amounting only to 
one-third of the total number, and on its governing body, the Muslims are 
represented to the extent of about one-half. Its Muslim Hall is an institution 
most full of promise for the Muslims of Bengal, who are still backward in 
education. And yet, the Muslim Swarajist Members of the Council in a 
body voted against the measure, though none ventured to speak agf^st it. 
One of them actually supported the measure in his speech, which will doubt- 
less' in proper time, be brought to the notice of his constituents--and yet 
joined with the others in voting against it. In spite of these men, however, 
the Bill was passed into law and the Dacca University was saved. 

The latest feat of these men and their party occurred only a lew days 
ago You may be aware that in Bengal agriculture is the pursuit of about 90 
per cent of the population; and upon the labours of these cultivators, who do 
their daily work in malarial swamps, depend almost the entire wealth and 
resources of the Province. An important but extremely moderate nieasure, 
the object of which is to improve the working of the present Bengal Tenancy 
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d give some little relief to the ryots as well, was placed before the 
cil at its last session. Of the personnel of the proposed Select Com- 
Counc majority were large landholders of considerable influence, and 
member of the Legislative Council moved to add three or four names of 
some be in a position to put forward the case of the dumb millions 

T'ultivators of w'hom the majority are Muslims. For the first time in its 
L- t ry the Swaraj Party of Bengal, in w'hich there are, as I have said, about 20 
M s°im members out of 4.0, trooped into the Government lobby to defeat the 
^”tion Another motion which was carried with their help was to enlarge 
"he quorum, so that if the influential landholders on the Select Committee so 
\-ished, the Committee would be unable to report in time, and the Bill would 
be automatically lost when the life of this Council is completed in the course 
of a year. The Swaraj Party in Bengal not only has many rich zemindars, 
within its fold but also receives considerable financial support from thern. 
It is thus extremely doubtful whether they can ever be in a position to fulfil 
any of its responsibilities to the ryots and labourers in whose name they always 
chLse to speak. The very first case in which, after two years ploughing of 
the sands, they have shown the new spirit of what is called ‘responsive co¬ 
operation* in a measure of importance must be largely destructive of such 
hope. To please the capitalists and zemindars, their patrons, and also to serve 
the ryots and labourers is the impossible task which the Swarajists in Bengal 
have undertaken. The Swarajists as a political party are, at least in the Bengal 
Legislative Council, a mere futility; and their Muslim supporters are a hoax 
perpetrated on the Muslim electorates of Bengal. 

Different Tolitical Approaches 

It does not require any extraordinai-y acumen for anyone to realize 
that the political position in India is full of complexities and difficulties. 
There are in it factors which are bound to create considerable division of 
opinion and divergence of action. It is no good ignoring this fact, nor the 
fact that in the circumstances, sentiments and passions are bound to affect 
differently the policies and conduct of men of different temperaments. At 
one extreme you have men who would be satisfied with nothing but a revolu¬ 
tion, who honestly feel that revolution furnishes the proper and only solution. 
I do not know whether the revolutionaries have any political programme; if 
they have, they have not divulged it. Their immediate objective apparently 
is to overthrow the British regime, and with it the entire present system of 
government. We can, however, dismiss the revolutionaries summarily, 
both because there is not the least possible chance of their success and because 
we do not know what is the form of government which they would like or he 
able to substitute in the event of their success. We Muslims, whose history 
for 1300 years and more has been one of constant stiiiggles and wars spreading 
over most countries of Asia, Africa and Europe, cannot but regard as extremely 
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foolish and insane the men who think tliat by throwing a few bombs now and " 
then, or shooting one or two Englishmen from behind, or by raising and ^ 
looting the houses of some unsuspecting and defenceless Indian villagers and ' 
by killing and torturing them, they are going to shake the foundations of 
British power in India. The only thing serious about the conduct of such men 
IS that it is bound, if it persists for any time, to rouse the passions of English- 
men; and in so far as it contains a warning to the British, as the Swarajist 
champion of the political prisoners in Bengal put it the other day, is it seriously 
to be supposed that the English will be cowed by such a hollow threat? We 
Muslims cannot regard boys or men suffering from hysteria as serious poli- 
ticians; and the fact is significant that not a single Muslim has joined them. 

As foi non-co-operation as a political weapon, I remember having pm 
It to a high unbending English official in the Punjab, when I cross-examined 
him in the Public Services Commission and found that he would not move an 
inch in favour of Indian demands, what would happen to the administration if 
the Indians in the services combined and resigned. He had of course to admit 
candidly that the administration could not be carried on for a day. A fortiori 
if not only Indians in the administration but all those who are engaged in 
various professions and businesses, by which the English connection is main¬ 
tained and English commerce carried on, held aloof, as was the original 
objective of the non-co-operation movement, the British power in India 
would collapse. This is as simple as ABC. At the same time, it is I 
believe, realized by all that the whole idea is impossible, for it takes no note 
of human nature. Apart from that, I do not think that it has been made quite 
clear what the positive political demands of the orthodox non-co-operators 
are. If we are told that it is Swaraj we are not much better off, for we have no 
definition of it from them, and cannot therefore discuss its merits. I do 
however, understand the attitude of the true non-co-operators who are, I 
believe, also called ‘no-changers’, in so far as they want to keep aloof from 
active politics, because they find it more in consonance with their own self- 
respect and dignity, and as the custodians of the self-respect and honour of 
India, not to place themselves in a position where they will not be able to run 
the entire Government as they like, but have to act as colleagues of Englishmen 
and Indians who may not always see fit to agree with them. With such an 
attitude we have no quarrel. I do not know whether there are any people 
still left who believe in the possibilities of civil disobediance. In any case 
Mr. Gandhi himself recognizes that it is not possible. This much, however, 

I must emphatically say in this connection, that the leaders of non-co-operation 
should first of all see that the entire intelligentsia and well-to-do classes, 
lawyers and merchants, zemindars. Government officials of all grades, men 
piactising Western medicine and the others, set the example before they call 
upon the poorer classes, such as the ryots, to practise civil disobedience. 

The Swaraj Party is of a more complex character. It has in its com- 
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three factors dominating its policy: a general distrust and hatred of 
people, which appeals to an overstrung section of the educated 
class from which the revolutionaries of Bengal are drawn; com 
r ton of the Muslims, and securing their support by acceptance of their 
V ncls • and lastly a bid for the support of the general population by putting 
selves forward as champions of the cause of the ryots and labourers. The 
r factor w^hich is the source of this party's strength, such as it is, contains 
'seeds of fatal conflict with the rest of the programme. The bhadralog 
class is composed of zemindars and capitalists Avhose interests are essentially 
osed to those of the ryots and labourers, and the educated Hindu middle- 
classes are reluctant to share their position in the Government and the admi¬ 
nistration with the similar classes among Muslims. The real ambition of the 
hhadralogsy as a class, is to substitute themselves in place of the British official 
administrators. Unless the Swarajists make up their minds definitely to free 
their party from the influence of monopolists and capitalists, it is not possible 
for them to act as a genuine people's party. If they do, that would indeed 
be a step in the political advancement of the country; but it is more than 
doubtful that such a radical change will happen in the outlook of the party. 
As it is, thev are neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring, and their activities 
are positively injurious to the country. So far as one can gather, responsible 
government with Dominion Status is also their goal; but it is difficult to 
understand how the Swarajists, who profess not to be revolutionaries or 
anarchists, can regard wholesale and continuous obstruction of the daily 
work of administration as a legitimate procedure, when it must necessarily 
in various ways injure thousands of people in their daily lives. Signs, however, 
are not wanting that they will have to abandon obstruction as a policy, even 
if they do not disavow it altogether. Then, it will be possible for them to put 
their house in order and embark on constructive work which the founder of 
the party, the late Mr. C. R. Das, had set up as its ultimate aim. 

I'he rest of the political parties seem to agree that we have to seek 
political advancement of the country by all methods open to us under the 
Constitution and as a component unit of the British Empire; nor is there any 
disagreement among them regarding the ideal of self-government with Do¬ 
minion Status. From what I have seen of the working of these groups in the 
Legislative Council of Bengal, the inference to be drawn is that they differ in 
the tone of their speeches, and also on some detailed questions of adminis¬ 
trative policy. We must here note the fact that in the Swaraj Party, which is 
actuated by a desire for more or less revolutionary changes in the Constitu¬ 
tion, and which has not yet applied itself seriously to any constructive pro¬ 
gramme of political work which could be tested by its bearing on the welfare of 
the people and its effects on the different communities, there is a certain 
amount of harmony between the Hindu and the Muslim members. But when 
you come to the parties who have interested themselves in concrete problems 
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of administration, the divergence between the representatives of the tvvf. 
communities becomes at once painfully conspicuous. The Swarajists, having 
taken over the administration of the Calcutta Corporation, must have found 
out how-difficult the actual task of administration is even in municipal matters 
unless the administrators are strong enough to resist all influence detrimental 
to public good and to act firmly and impartially towards the various com 
munities whose interests are in their keeping. The Muslim members of the 
Corporation, with the exception, I believe, of one man or two, have severed 
their connection with the Swarajist group in the Corporation, making an 
excuse of the question of the burial, in the municipal market, of the so-called 
Pir, of whom you must have heard; and they have more than once thought of 
resigning from the Corporation itself. I believe that, in several places in the 
United Provinces, the Muslim members of municipalities and district boards 
have resigned by way of protest against certain actions of the Hindu majority. 
Constitutional Issues 

We have been called upon by the Secretary of State for India to put 
forward a constitution on which there would be general agreement, by which 
believe, he must mainly have meant agreement among the Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. For that purpose, it is necessary to have a conference of the leadinp 
representatives of the two communities, and I hope that it may be possible to 
bring It about soon. There are, however, certain broad points on which 
there is absolute or, at least, practical unanimity among Muslims, which I 
have already indicated but which I might just as well summarize. No one can 
1 m 1 to be convinced by the history of the elective system in India, whether in 
the Legislatures or self-governing bodies like municipalities, district boards 
and universities, that no Muslims, except perhaps in places where they are in 
an overwhelming majority, would have a chance of being returned by a 
common electorate. Nor can there be the slightest doubt that this is only 
natural, having regard to the general attitude of one community towards the 
other. So no one need expect that Muslims will at present accept a general 
common electorate. The proposal to eai-mark a certain number of seats for 
Muslims to be returned by mixed electorates is even more open to objection. 

If the Muslims are not represented at all in the legislative and the self-govern- 
ing local bodies, they would be wholly free to do whatever they could to resist 
measui-es injurious to their interests; but supposing Muslims are returned 
through mixed electorates, it is absolutely certain that these men will be 
eiitirely the creatures of a certain class of influential Hindus, and as such they 
will be helpless in the matter of faith fully representing the views and aspirations, 
and to protect the interests, of their community. As I have pointed out to 
you, even under the separate communal electorate system, the weaker consti- 
tuencips, though entirely Muslim, are liable to be dominated by the influence 
of zemindars, lawyers and moneylenders, and even by men employed in the 
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local administration, the great majority of whom are Hindus. Under the 
, we have some Muslims in the legislatures who are in an 
(sition and are able freely to represent the needs and demands 

__ Liencies. It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 

rtct such men at all through a mixed electorate. Separate electorates have 
been found necessary not only for the Muslims, but also for Europeans. How 
could anyone, under the circumstances, honestly deny separate electorates to 
Muslims, unless he is actuated by a desire to wipe off the community from the 
legislative bodies of the country? 

Let me now summarize the general conclusions which I have already 
fairly clearly indicated in describing the present situation and the nature of 
the problems arising out of it. 

We have to be satisfied, at present, with much less than the full ideal 
of responsible government for the following reasons; (a) It is not practicable 
for some time yet to come to extend the fi-anchise to every adult man and 
woman, or to rely upon tlie general body of voters to understand their res¬ 
ponsibility so as to make an intelligent use of their vote, (b) For the present, 
it would be impossible to institute a common genei-al electorate for all classes 
and communities, without jeopardizing the interests of large and important 
minorities, and thus giving rise to serious trouble in the land. Besides other 


present system 
independent pc 

iheir constiti 


possible safeguards for the protection of minority interests generally, the two 
communities, Hindu and Muslim, should be represented in the legislatures in 
the proportion of their respective populations; and neither community should 
have less than 3 3 per cent of the seats in the Indian and provincial legislatures, 
(c) Not merely goodwill, but co-operation of Englishmen in the Government, 
the administration and the legislatures of the country is necessary until the 
people are sufficiently united among themselves and politically advanced and 
strong enough to resist outside aggression. 

Subject to these limitations, the present Constitution should be so 
modified as to remove all difficulties in the way of representatives of the 
people securing unhampered progress for the country, politically and econo¬ 
mically. 

Indian opinion, I believe, is generally agreed that the Secretary of 
State for India should be relieved of all questions of executive administration, 
however important. He should be concerned only with those large questions 
of policy which affect the relations between India and Britain, the colonies 
or foreign powers, or which concern the Native States. The Viceroy is generally 
a British statesman of the first rank, and he is supported by the Commander- 
in-Chiet, who is also a member of his Council, and by six other members of 
the Executive Council, three of whom are distinguished English officials, 
the other three being Indians. The Government of India is in constant touch 
with public opinion through the Assembly, the Council of State, the provincial 
legislatures and the local governments; and stu-ely the Secretary of State, 
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however gifted, cannot, sitting in Whitehall, be in a better position to deal 
with the adniinistrative needs of India, with the advice of a few superannuated 
Englishmen and Indians, whose knowledge of the conditions in India must grow 
fainter and less real month by month. The Secretary of State’s Council might 
be safely abolished as an unnecessary burden on the taxpayers, especially as 
the High Commissioner has taken over many important duties which formerly 
devolved on the Secretary of State’s Council. With rapid modern means of 
communication, the Seci'etary of State could be in the closest daily communi¬ 
cation with the Viceroy and the Government of India; and, if necessary, on 
any important occasion, he could either himself come to India or ask the 
Viceroy, or any of his Councillors, to meet him at Whitehall. Again, the 
Imperial Conference and the League of Nations afford opportunities for 
consultation with delegates from India, which can be utilized to elucidate 
important questions of Indian policy. The Imperial Conference may be given 
a permanent constitution, with India represented on it on an adequate basis, 
so that it might be able to advise the British Parliament on questions relating 
to foreign policy, and on those affecting the relations between the different 
components of the British Empire. 

The Government of India is concerned with what are strictly central 
subjects—such as the army, foreign relations. Native States, inter-provincial 
questions, communications and customs—and exercises gcnei*al powers of 
co-ordination and supervision. However, at present, tlie rules are such that the 
local legislatures and the executives are unnecessarily hampered in dealing 
with matters which are really of provincial significance. They should be made 
autonomous in all provincial matters, in accordance with the intentions of the 
Government of India Act. I may here mention one glaring anomaly in Bengal, 
namely that the Calcutta High Court, unlike the High Courts of other presiden¬ 
cies and provinces, is treated as a Central Subject, so that arrangements for 
the administration of justice, in which the people are so intimately interested, 
are placed practically above the reach of public opinion. 

The administrative task of the Government of India will be consider- 
ably lightened with further devolution of powers to local governments and 
legislatures, and the most important duties of the Central Government will 
be to deal with questions of general policy relating to military matters, 
commerce, tariffs, customs and fiscal measures, currency and Indian finance, 
and also internal problems of a general character. It has been suggested that 
an element of responsibility should be introduced in the Government of India, 
which would mean division of subjects into reserved and transferred. Whether 
that is possible, and if so, how the subjects should be grouped, and whether the 
Ministers would have sufficiently important departments in their charge, 
with reference to which responsibility to the legislature would be of any 
advantage at all to the country, are matters requiring serious consideration. 
It will also have to be considered whether the Ministers should be made 
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responsible to the Legislative Assembly alone, or to both the Assembly and the 
Council of State. Then another very important question arises—whether the 
Muslims of India or the British people would conteinplate with equanimity 
the possibility of there being no Muslim in the Government of India. 

The main question that is agitated with reference to the provinces 
is whether the local government should not be made entirely responsible to 
the legislature. This is a question of great difficulty, when one realizes its 
implications: for instance, whether it is intended that the Governor should 
be more or less a ceremonial dignitary representing the British Crown, or 
whether he should have any powers, and if so what powers, in the Govern¬ 
ment. The next important question is whether the provinces, or any of them, 
are prepared to do away with Englishmen in the Government; for that must 
be the inevitable effect, if the entire Government is made responsible to the 
legislature. In that connection, the position of Englishmen in the services will 
also require consideration: whether their services would be required, and if so, 
whether they would continue in the service after the English element has been 
removed from the Government. It has further to be ascertained w'hether 
there is justification for the doubt that has been raised on whether the English 
officers of the English and Indian regiments located in the provinces would 
support and, in case of necessity, take orders from the civil administration, 
when that administration has been denuded of its English personnel. It has to 
be considered whether, in the provinces, there is a fair chance of the legisla¬ 
ture furnishing a stable Government; and if there is, whether the minority 
communities will acquiesce in the position if, as is likely, they are not represent¬ 
ed in the Go\’ernment at all or not to the extent they think it to be necessary 
to safeguard their interests. It is extremely probable that in the present 
circumstances only certain classes, such as landholders, capitalists and lawyers, 
will form the Government; and it requires consideration to see whether the 
activities of such a Government are likely to be beneficial or injurious to the 
interests of the ryots and labourers, who form the general population. If the 
latter, then it must be determined whether the extension of franchise will 
be a suitable remedy or what other remedies are possible. The above are some 
of the more important questions which will require considerable investiga¬ 
tion, and which cannot be decided off hand. The result is that we require a 
strong committee, fully representative of the different communities and 
interests, to investigate the entire position, ascertain the opinion and desires 
of the people, on as large a scale as possible, in the different concrete political 
and administrative problems that may arise, and then recommend a constitu¬ 
tion which will meet the requirements of the situation. 

It is easy enough to define our political goal, and even to di-aw up a 
progi-amme; but the most difficult thing is to secure the machinery and to 
get hold of the power with which to carry out our programme, so that we 
may reach the goal. I have indicated some of the more serious difficulties 
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that we have to surmount. They surround us on every side. They are suclV^ 
that it is not possible for a few individuals, however gifted or selTsacrificinor; 
to achieve much by way of overcoming them. The united efforts of all of uj'- 
are needed, and these efforts must be co-ordinated. There should be no waste 
of energy and no clashing. There is scope enough for a legion of workers iiv’ 
manifold capacities; we want a number of capable and earnest men to lead our-- 
activities in the differeiit spheres of work. There need be no scramble for' 
leadership, for I could immediately chalk out a programme of work worth 
anyone s ambition for a hundred and more Muslim leaders. Only let them 
not get unnecessarily into each other’s way. In short, our first and foremost' 
task is to organize; and if that has any meaning, it means division of labour. 

The Muslim World Outside India 

I have only barely alluded to the happenings in the Muslim world 
outside India. All Muslims feel it keenly whenever a Muslim country is in 
danger. But the question as to what we should and can do to help is full of 
difficulties and complexities. 

Ibn-i-Saud, according to the latest information, is now master of the 
situation in Hedjaz and it is said that in the governance of Hedjaz he is going to 
seek the assistance of Muslims of different countries. If so, we should proffer 
our hearty co-operation. In Persia we find that Raza Khan has assumed the 
role of Shah. Should we rejoice over it on the ground that Persia has at last 
found a strong ruler who may be able to evolve order and national strength 
out of chaos and weakness, or should we mourn over the fact that democracy, 
or responsible government, or government by the people of the people for 
the people, has suffered defeat? The gallant Riff's and the brave Druses have 
our greatest sympathy and admiration; but if we are to translate that sympathy 
and admiration into any measures of relief, the best thing we can do is to 
collect money and send it to Syed Ameer Ali, who will see to it that such 
relief as can be secured with the amount reaches the sufferers. The most 


disquieting news is the League of Nations’ award on the Mosul question. The 
decision is pregnant with sinister possibilities affecting relations between 
ngland and Turkey; and let us fervently hope that what seems to be the 
desire of the bulk of the English people—not to push matters beyond the 
limits of friendly negotiations—will prevail. It is difficult to understand how 


a Conservadve Government could have forgotten their Party’s old "traditions 
of fliendsbip with Turkey; nor is it conceivable how it can benefit England 
to have anything to do with a tract of country which will prove ten times 


more troublesome to them than the North-West Frontier of India. It would 


surely be wiser in England’s own interest to help Iraq find its proper place 
in a confederacy of Muslim States, rather than extend the Mandate and make 
hei position in the Near and the Middle-East still more complicated. 

The Khilafat Committees led by Maulanas Mohammad Ali, Shaukat 
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j\bul Kalam Azad and others have taken charge of this department of 
^ ^ V. and I have no doubt that, with their special knowledge and experience, 
^ey are in a better position to grapple with it than most people. 

political Organization and Education of Muslims 

The Tanzeemy whose object, I understand, is to organize the Indian 
M slims on a large scale, so that they may work out their destiny in different 
heres of life and protect themselves from the attacks of such movements 
as the Samjatban and the Shuddbiy has, I believe, been founded by Dr. Kitchlew, 
who is dWoting his time and best energies to this important work. It is a 
at task which he has undertaken, one in which he would require the 
^grudging support of all who desire to help the community to maintain its 
integrity and position in the difficult times in which we live. He will evidently 
need a large band of enthusiastic woi-kers, and I hope he will get them. 

I have already indicated to you the difficulties of the political work 
which is the main, if not the sole, objective of the-AlhIndia Muslim League. 
Men engaged in this class of work have to shoulder responsibility in the 
Government and the legislatures and to promote the political education of the 
community. All the three branches of work are important and none can 
be neglected without seriously injuring the rest. Nothing far-reaching can 
be achieved unless we seriously take in hand the political education of the 
people. In this sphere very little work is being done at present; and it is high 
time that we undertook the task in right earnest. What is most unsatisfactory, 
from the point of view of practical politics, is that we Muslims are an ill- 
organized body in the legislature, and if we cannot improve our position 
greatly in this respect, neither separate electorates nor Muslim Members and 
Ministers in the Government can save us. No time must be lost in forming a 
solid Muslim party in the Indian as well as the local legislature. That is the 
essential and foremost need of the situation. If we succeed in meeting it, 
much of the rest will follow; without it, our political ruin as a community 
will be brought about by our own men. I say this without hesitation, because 
I have seen how, time after time, we have, owing to want of an organization 
among the Muslim Members of the Council, failed to profit by opportunities 
which in the political world, as we know, do not occur every day. And 
whenever we have been able to combine, we have at once achieved our object. 
We were able to secure a separate electorate for the Calcutta Corporation 
simply because we were able to unite and thus obtain the sympathy and 
support of non-official European Members of the Council. The Swarajists 
had not come in then to divide the Muslims among themselves. Even when the 
Swarajists had weakened our strength by one-half, the rest of the Muslims 
acting together were able to save the Dacca University, with the help of the 
Govermnent block, the Europeannon-officials and a group of Hindu Members. 

I have never—not even in the most discouraging circumstances— 
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wavered in my support of the principle of responsible government becai 
among its many advantages, it provides, under^such priper safeguards 
have mentioned, the best possible forum where the nLT '"^^^^'^rds as 1 
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destructive and insane form of scramble for power, the Muslim community 
whole will far more readily respond to political training than any other 
niinunity in India. It is there that our true, but almost unexplored, strength 
lies We want a band of devoted patriotic workers to utilize that ti^emendous 
ower. This work can only be done by the younger generation in whom all 
our hopes centre, with such advice and help as we of the passing generation 
can give them. But for God's sake do not make their task—heavy enough as 
it will be—more burdensome and difficult by bequeathing them a tradition 
of petty narrov^nninded squabbles. With even a fraction of our mass power, 
we can instantly stop that wild devil's dance in which some politicians are 
indulging, and then proceed smoothly with the great work of reconstruction 
in accordance with modern needs. 

I have already indicated the important general problems in which we 
are as deeply and vitally interested as the rest of India’s population. Some of 
them—such as those affecting the Constitution; the nature and extent of 
franchise; the allotment of seats in the legislature; the personnel of Govern¬ 
ment and the administration; constitution of self-governing bodies like 
municipalities, district and local boards; education in its various grades; 
relations between ryots and labouring classes, on the one hand, and landowners, 
capitalists and moneylenders, on the other; agricultural and industrial develop¬ 
ment, and so on—raise questions in which the interests of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity are either, more or less, in conflict with those of classes belonging mainly 
to other communities, or in which our community is more keenly interested 
than the others. Many of these special aspects of general political and adminis¬ 
trative problems are of considerable importance to the community; and they 
require the careful attention, in the first instance, of Muslim legislators, for 
it is mainly through their help and advice that the legislature as a whole, and 
the Government, would be in a position to deal with them. 

A Common Language: Hindi in the Arabic Script 


Gentlemen, we must bear in mind that political measures are not 
the sole means of building up a nation. At present, we have not even a vernacu¬ 
lar name for the people of India, including Hindus, Muslims and others, nor a 
common language. I submit to all for serious consideration whether we should 
not be advancing a substantial step forward if, for instance, we called the 
Indian nation Hindi and aimed at a Hindi common language. Here we must 
have a compromise. I suggest that while we call the common language of 
India Hindi, we should use the Arabic script, one great advantage of which 
will be that it will put India on terms of easy communication with her neigh¬ 
bours, living in countries which after all supplied the most advanced elements 
of the Hindi and Muslim population. The Devnagri script is actually confined 
to some portions of India, and at best provides a key to a classical language-— 
the Sanskrit whose unexampled beauty we all admire, but which, all the same, 
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is a dead lan^iage. Some may use more Arabic and Persian words, and other 
more Sanskrit words; but that will make no difference. My suggestion should 
satisfy both Hindu and Mohammedan sentiments; but I am not basing it 
mere sentiment. I have been emboldened to make it by an earnest desire to 
think in national terms and to bring about a harmony of outlook. 

Gentlemen, you will permit me, in concluding, to make it absolutely 
clear that anything I have said in condemnation of some movements and ten¬ 
dencies is confined to a certain class of Hindu politician, and is not to he 
construed as intended, in any way, to reflect on the Hindu leaders generally 
or the Hindu community. I have numerous friends in the Hindu community 
all over India, and I may especially mention the happv recollection I have of 
the more than 12 years which I spent in Madras, the home of orthodox 
Hinduism, of the kindness, cordiality and affection that I experienced from 
them from the very day I arrived till I left the last station in that Presidency, I 
have striven to set up, both before the Hindu and the Muslim communities, a 
higher ideal towards which our political vision must be steadily directed, f 
These are times big with the fate of nations, and mark a turning point in the ^ 
fortunes of our great country and our community, both of which have claims ^ 
upon your highest and disinterested patriotism. In such a time as this, all 
petty bickerings must cease; and if we differ in our opinion on any question, 
let us not forget that we do so in order to attain the selfsame goal. It is neither 
by the English alone, nor by the Hindus or the Musalmans acting singly, but' 
by the earnest and united efforts of all that the 300 millions of India’s popula- 
tion can be led to a higher destiny.* 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE SEVENTEENTH SESSION 

I. Whereas the speedy attainment of full responsible government 
is one of the declared objects of the League, and it is now generally felt and 
recognized that the conception of Swaraj should be translated into the realm of 
practical politics, and whereas it is the declared policy of the Brfish Govern¬ 
ment also to enable the people of India to take a decisive part in the moulding 
of their own destinies, which is marked by the declaration of August 1917 
and the enactment of 1919, which formed a definite epoch in the history of 
India as a herald of the time when India will possess full autonomy and will 
rank as an equal with the Dominions and with the United Kingdom itself, as a 
member of the British Commonwealth, the All-India Muslim League is of ■ 
opinion that the present Constitution of India must be amended, and urges 
that for this purpose the Government should undertake the revision of the 
Government of India Act 1919, and without any delay, appoint a Royal Com¬ 
mission to formulate, after due enquiry and investigation, a scheme so as to 
place the Indians Constitution on a sound and permanent basis, with provisions 
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for automatic progress to establish full responsible government in India, and 
tliereby secure stability in the Government and the willing co-operation of 
the pcoplcj 

Provided, however, that for any scheme of the future Constitution of 
India, the All-India Muslim League reaffirms and unequivocally declares that the 
following basic and fundamental principles must be secured and guaranteed. 


(1) All legislatures of the country and other elected bodies shall be 
constituted on the definite principle of adequate and effective representation 
of minorities in every province without reducing the majority in any province 
to a minority or even to an equality. 

(2) The representation of communal groups shall continue to be by 
means of separate electorates as at present, provided that it shall be open to 
any community at any time to abandon its separate electorate in favour of a 
joint electorate. 

(3) Any territorial redistribution that might at any time be necessary 
shall not in any way affect the Muslim majority in the Punjab, Bengal and 
North-West Frontier Province. 

(4) Full religious liberty, i.e. liberty of belief, worship, observances, 
propaganda, association and education, shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

(j) No Bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be passed in any 
legislature or in any other elected body, if three-fourtbs of the members of 
any community in that particular body oppose such a Bill or resolution or 
part thereof on the ground that it would be injurious to the interests of that 
community, or in the alternative, such an other method is devised as may be 
found feasible and practicable to deal with such cases. 


Discussion 


After Sir Ali Imam had proposed, Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan had 
seconded and Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmad had supported the resolution, the 
President directed its further discussion to be postponed, and the following 
resolution (II) to be taken up and disposed of first. The discussion is, however, 
summarized below. 

Maulana Mohammad Ali, who had handed in the following proposal, 
rose to speak: “Whereas Swaraj is our birth-right, and the existing Govern¬ 
ment of India provides a Constitution for India which falls far short o( Swaraj 
and is extremely unsatisfactory, the All-India Muslim League calls upon the 
Government to invite a round-table conference of the representatives of all 
communities and political parties in India, in terms of the demand made in 
February 1924 by the Legislative Assembly, for the purpose of framing the 
constitution of a Swaraj government to be brought into force in the manner 
provided by the resolution of the Legislative Assembly passed in this behalf 
on that occasion. The League trust that the constitution enacted in this manner 
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would be based on the following principles for the protection of the minorities. I 
(i) that all communities shall have representation in all elected bodies as far as I 
possible in proportion to their numbers; (2) that minority communities shall 
have their representation secured to them in every elected body by means of 
separate electorates, provided that it shall be open to a minority in any elected ' 
body at any time to abandon its separate electorates in favour of joint electo- 
ryes; (3) that ho territorial redistribution shall affect the existing majoritj 
of any community in any province without its own consent; (4) that religion! 
liberty, i.e. liberty of religious belief, worship, observance, association 
propaganda, and education, shall be guaranteed to all communities; and (r\ 
t at no Bill or resolution, or any part thereof, shall be passed in any legislature 
or any other elected body if three-fourths of the members of any community 

or part thereof, oppose it on the ground that it would injuriously affect their 
community.” 

Maulana Mohammad Ali, commenced to read the above, after stating 
Jat he moved it as an amendment in place of the resolution under discussion 
The President, however, ruled it out on two gi-ounds: first, that it was notin ' 
the form of an amendment, but that of a substantial proposition in itself; and 
secondly, because it had not been brought up for discussion in the Subject 
Committee. ^ 


Maulana Mohammad Ali then spoke against the original resolution 
urging the points stated in the proposals which he had handed in. 

In the discussion that followed, the original resolution was supported 
by Mr. M.A. Jinnah, Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Mr. Malik Barkat Ali and 
Moulvi Wahid Husain, while it was opposed by Maulana Shaukat Ali, Mr. 
Abdur Rahim and Moulvi Abdul Bari Mohammad Saqi. Mr. Yaqub Hasan 
supported the spirit of the resolution, though he would neither support nor 

oppose it in its present form. Being put to the vote, it was carried by a very 
large majority. ^ 

II. The All-India Muslim League once more urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment the imperative need to give effect to the majority report of the Frontier 
Enquiry Committee without any further delay, and requests the Member of 
the Central Legislature and the Punjab Council to make all efforts, and press 
the Government to carry out the recommendations of the Frontier Enquiry 
Committee. (Proposed by Mr. Abdul Aziz, seconded by Sir Ali Imam ani 
supported by Maulana Mohammad Ali, Qazi Mohammad Aslam, Mr. Noor 
Bux and Dr. L.K. Hyder.) 

III. The All-India Muslim League hereby appoints a committee, 
consisting of the following gentlemen, to frame a scheme of constitutional 
advance to be placed before the Royal Commission when appointed, with 
due regard to the protection of the Muslim interests, with power to the 
committee to invite the co-operation of the other political organizations in 
the country, m order to bring about, as far as possible, a proper adjustment 
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differences of views existing among them in regard to the details of 

I crlieme and to submit the scheme thus framed for the consideration 
cncn a sent >, , ^_,, _ T_ 


1 approval of the Council of the League. 


^ The following were appointed as members of the Committee (after 

Resolution XVll): 

Punjab: Sir Mohammad Shafi; K.B. Abdul Qadir; Lt. Sirdar 

Sikandar Hayat Khan; Malik Barkat Ali; N. W.F.P, : Nawab Sir Abdul Qayum; 

Abdul Aziz; Kazi Mohammad Aslam; Mr. Aurangzeb Khan. United 
provinces: Hon^ble Syed Riza Ali; Sahebzada Aftab Alimad Khan; Hafiz 
U davat Husain; Syed Zahur Ahmad. Bihari Sir Ali Imam; Nawab Sarfraz 
Husain Khan. Bengal : Sir Abdul Rahim; Mr. Fazal Rahman; Khwaja Nizamud- 
din j^^lohamniad Ali Khan. Central Provinces: Sheikh Abdul Qadir; Mr. Moham- 
niad Shareef. Bombay: Mr. M.A. Jinnah; Moulvi Rafiuddih Ahmad; Mr. 
Ghulam Husain Hediatullah; Thakore Nazrullah. Madras: Mr. Abbas Ali 
Khan; Dr. M. Jilani. Burma: Mr. A. Wali, Delhi: Mr. Asaf Ali; Hafiz Abdul 


(The resolution was proposed by Syed Alay Nabi; seconded by Mirza 
Ali Mohammad Khan; opposed by Mr. Tassaduq Ahmad Khan Shervani; 
supported by Mr. M.C. Chagla and Hafiz Hedayat Husain.) 

IV. The All-India Muslim League is of opinion that, although the 
present Constitution is xinsatisfactory, Muslim representatives in the various 
legislatures should utilize the reforms as far as they go; and in view of the 
appeal of Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for India, and the Viceroy, 
H.E. Lord Reading, should show a spirit of co-operation in all measures that 
are calculated to advance the welfare of the people of India, pending the 
enquiry and investigation by the Royal Commission, whose appointment 
the League has already urged. (Proposed by Mr. M.A. Jinnah; seconded by 
Mr. Asaf Ali; opposed by- Moulvi Abdul Bari Mohammad Saqi; supported by 
Nawab Mohammad Yusuf.) 

V. The All-India Muslim League emphatically declares that Iraq is a 
part of Jazirat-uTArab, and as such should not be left under non-Muslim 
control of the British as the Mandatory Power. The Muslim League protests 
against the recent decision of the Council of the League of Nations which 
offers the British an extension of their mandate over Iraq for 25 years. The 
Muslim League further protests against the Mosul decision of the Council of 
the League of Nation as a glaring injustice to Turkey. The Muslim League 
hopes that Britain will yet recognize the right of Turkey to the Mosul Vilayet 
and settle the question by peaceful negotiation. In the event of war breaking 
out, the Muslim League considers that the feelings of the Musalmans of India 
are calculated to be inflamed beyond control throughout the country and 
may prove a great and serious disaster, (From the Chair). 

VI. In the opinion of the All-India Muslim League, it is imperative 
for the Government of India and the Provincial Governments to take speedy 
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and suitable steps to secure the appointment of an adequate number of Musal 
mans in the various departments of administration, so that harmonious progress 
and development of the general population may be ensured and the adminis- 
tration may enjoy the full confidence of the entire community. (From the 
Chair). 

VII. While it is necessary to fix a suitable standard of educational 
qualifications for the different services and appointments, the All-India Muslim 
League is of opinion that it is extremely undesirable in the best interests of the 
people to place undue emphasis on the principle of competitive examinations 
at the expense of other considerations having an important bearing on the 
needs of administration. (Proposed by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and seconded 
by Dr. L.K. Hyder.) 

VIII. The All-India Muslim League views with great alarm the 
deplorable bitterness of feelings at present existing between the Hindus and 
Musalmans in different parts of the country, and strongly deprecates the 
tendency, on the part of certain public bodies, to aggravate the causes of 
difference between the two communities, thus doing incalculable harm to the 
national cause; and while placing on record its firm conviction that no 
political progress is possible in this country unless it is based on a solid 
substratum of Hindu-Muslim unity, and that the interests of the country demand 
mutual sacrifice and an intensive spirit of give and take on the part of all the 
communities, the League makes an earnest appeal to all public bodies to 
discontinue all activities favouring aggression and to concentrate their efforts 
on the question of establishing Hindu-Muslim unity on a firm basis. (Proposed 
by Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmad; seconded by Moulvi Mohammad Yaqub, and 
supported by Mr. Tasaduq Ahmad Khan Sherwani.) 

IX. The All-India Muslim League whole-heartedly supports the 
Indian settlers of South Africa in tlieir just and honourable struggle against 
the consolidated forces which threaten their very existence, and extends its 
most cordial welcome to the South African Indian Deputation now in India, 
The League views with the greatest apprehension and enters its emphatic 
protest against the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill which the Government of the Union of South Africa 
proposes to pass during the next session of the Union Parliament. 

The League further urges upon the Government of India to make 
strong representation to the Union Government, and secure a Round-Table 
Conference before any further action is taken by the latter in respect of the 
proposed Bill; and should this reasonable proposal be declined and the bill 
forced through the Union Parliament, the Muslim League appeals to the 
Imperial Government to withhold its assent and disallow the measure 
(Proposed by Mr. Asaf Ali and seconded by Malik Barkat Ali.) 

X. In view of the fact that the Province of Delhi is without a legisla 
ture of its own, the All-India Muslim League urges upon the Government the 
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cessity of alloting Delhi two seats in the Assembly, one of which should be 
*^^^rved for the Musalmans; and one seat should be alloted to it in the Council 
^f the State, such residents of the Province of Delhi as are qualified being 
°ut on th'e electoral roll for the Council of State. (From the Chair.) 

XL The All-India Muslim League disapproves of the Tax on the 
Sea-Passenger Bill and the Burma Expulsion Bill passed by the Burma Legislative 
Council, as they are directed against Indians and will cause irrepairable loss 
to them^ and the League therefore appeals to the Governor-General in Council 
not to accord his assent to it. (Proposed by Mr. Mahmudullah Ibn Sarbaland 
lang and seconded by Mr. Gul Mohammad Khan.) 

^ ° XII. Whereas inter-communal unity is extremely necessary for the 
welfare and progress of the people, and whereas conditions, political and 
religious, unfortunately exist in the country, on account of which a recrude¬ 
scence of inter-communal differences takes places every now and then, and it 
is most desirable that means should be adopted to meet such cases, the All- 
India Muslim League considers that Conciliatory Boards, consisting of represen¬ 
tatives of all- communities, should be constituted in different districts with a 
Central Board in the capital of each province, (i) to settle all matters likely 
to create communal differences and (2) to deal with all cases of conflict, and 
investigate and enquire into acts of aggression on the part of any particular 
_K-*r AA-y* AA-aoiirl-nl-T-laciin anrl spr'nndefl hv Dr. Shafaat 


Ahmad Khan.) 

XIII. Whereas there is no ground, ethnological, geographical 01 
otherwise, for the inclusion of Sindhi within the Presidency of Bombay, and 
whereas past experience has shown that such inclusion is in the highest degree 
detrimental to the best interests of the people of Sindh and to the development 
of that part of India, the All-India Muslim League is of opinion that Sindh 
should be separated from Bombay and constituted into a separate province. 
(Proposed by Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmad and seconded by Gul Mohammad 


Khan.) 

XIV. The All-India Muslim League protests against the Government 
attempt at the colonization of Mopla prisoners in the Andamans, and urges 
that all the Mopla prisoners convicted during the Mopla revolt of 1921, 
including those political offenders who are now serving out their terms of 
imprisonment in that Island, should now be set free. (Proposed by Abdul 
Hamid Khan, and seconded by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan.) 

XV. The All-India Muslim League strongly supports the Musalmans 
of Bihar and Orissa in their demand for option to present tlieir pleadings in the 
courts in that Province in the Urdu script. (From the Chair.) 

XVI. In view of the appalling expropriation of the Muslim zemindars 
and exploitation of Muslim agriculturists and artisans, it is imperative that 
Muslim leaders and associations should make every effort to induce Musalmans 
to form co-operative societies and start Muslim co-operative stores and land 
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mortgage banks. (Proposed by Mr. A. Rahim and seconded by Mr. Masud-ul 
Hasan.) ■' 

\/i 1 All-India Muslim League fully supports the demand of the 

Musalmans of Bihar and Orissa for the extension of the system of separate 
dectorates to all local bodies in that province. (Proposed by Mr Ather 
Husain, seconded by Moulvi Abdul Bari Mohammad Saqi, opposed by Dr 
Mahmood, supported by Mr. Ghulam Imam.) ^ 

XVIII. The All-India Muslim League places on record its deep sense 
of sorrow at the death of Her Imperial Majesty the Queen Mother Alexandra 
and tenders its hearty condolence to His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor 
and the Royal Family. (From the Chair.) * ^ 

XIX. The All-India Muslim League places on record its deep sense of 
sorrow at the sad and untimely death of Syed Nabiullah of Lucknow, one of 
the Vice-Presidents and Ex-Presidents of the League, and feels that in him 
the Musalmans of India have lost one of the greatest patriots, politicians and 
disinterested servants of the community, and desires that this expression of 
Ch^a ^7 ^ community may be conveyed to his family. (From the 

.1, TvT- Muslim League tenders to His Exalted Highness 

the Nizam of Hyderabad its hearty condolence upon the sad and untimely 
death of his daughter. (From the Chair.)i ^ 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
EIGHTEENTH SESSION 

DELHI, DECEMBER 29-31, 1926 

First Sitting 

The Eighteenth Session of the All-India Muslim League was opened 
in the afternoon of December 29 outside Ajmere Gate, Delhi, in a spacious 
and profusely decorated pandaL The attendance, including about 80 delegates, 
was in the vicinity of 5-00. Among the distinguished participants were Sir 
Abdur Rahim, Sir Mohammad Iqbal, Sir Mohammad Abdullah and Sir Rahim 
Bux. 

The Address of Welcome was given by Khan Bahadur Pirzada Muham- 
med Hussain, Chairman of the Reception Committee, who, in the course of 
his speech, among other things, said: 

‘Tt is only (a)^ when we are accused of planning the restoration of 
Musalman rule in India, which we take to be an astute move on the part of 
interested parties to subject us to suspicions of the rulers and concomitant 
disadvantages, (b) when we are denied our fair share in the government of the 
country, (c) when we find the hypocritical plea of efficiency raised by Hindu 
friends to maintain their monopoly of officers, (d) when we find that the 
majority community is carrying on an intensive campaign for communal 
organization in the hope of establishing Hindu Raj in India—it is but human 
that we should think of protection against such aggressiveness.’^ Continuing, 
he said that all Indians must strive to build up a composite culture, a happy 
and progressive Indian (as distinguished from Hindu) nation which should 
draw upon what is best in each of the several cultures which have found their 
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way into the country. 

With regard to the question of music before mosques, he said that 
Government had taken a correct view of the problem in such questions and 
had settled it by executive order. Had the Hindus followed MahLna Gandhi’s 
advice and left the question of routes for sacrificial animals to be determin 
by the goodwill of Musalmans and not asserted an aggressive attitude thi 
m.„or iyue would never h,v, arisen. By abandoninf roorreTfStede 
su^ested by Mahatn,. Gandhi and following a conrself provocative aZe.! 
siveness, Hindu zealots had themselves postponed the settlement of this ffsue 
Now that the question had been reduced to insistence on civil rights the 
executive decision of Government had, once again, put the contending 
payies in their correct position. He would, however, draw the attention of 
Indian Musalmans to the advisability of maintaining a perfectly calm atmosnherp 
for the exercise of daeir righ«, which mus. no.^e^imej b; reseZe„r 

wealth Dominion of the British Common¬ 

wealth, and a representative system of government suited to the genius of the 

people was their goal, each constituent of the Indian Empire^, in federal 
JveMpment or otherwise, must know the exact poshion of 
Neither unanimity of purpose nor prosecution of a common object would be 
possible without It. A clear statement of Muslim demands, based on accepted 
principles of representation and self-determination, must be placed on reLrd 
or the acceptance of both the Government and other constituents of the 

Indian Empire. With this question in view, he put forward the following 
suggestions for discussion: luuuwmg 

1. Each compact group with common interests, bound by ties of 

common rehg,on language and culture ahould (as fer a, possible ,Jp^c„c- 
able) be parcelled out into separate provinces to determine its own future in 
harmony with the larpr common interests of the entire continent The 
present distribution of provinces had a histoiy of haphazard development 
behind it, and had no rational basis to rest upon. ° 

2. All provinces must work out their destinies as far as their distinct 

gTc™? the Centra! 

and servicel!"^"^^ proportionate representation in the legislature 

M 1 irreducible minimum of representation in legislatures bv 

Musalmans elected by exclusively Muslim constituencies should bf guaranteed 

wh.r. fh q^!®stion of the proportion of Muslim seats in provinces 

where they were m a minority would be solved automatically. When the 
first suggestion was given effect to, it would be only fair and just that where 
any community was m an effective majority, it should retain its effective 
power, and where it was in an ineffectual minority, adequate safeguards should 
be provided to protect its legitimate interests. ^ 
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The basis of co-operation with either the Hindus or the Government, 
said the speaker, was the recognition of the irreducible minimum of Moham¬ 
medan constitutional demands. He deplored the differences of opinion 
between Muslims over foreign politics, which unfortunately and unwisely 
were prevalent in India. 

In view of the forthcoming Royal Commission in 1929, he considered 
it most appropriate for the League to issue an invitation to the Central Khilafat 
Committee and other organizations claiming a representative character for 
the formation of a coalition which would formulate the Muslim demands 
to be placed before the Commission. Should the Indian National Congress 
find it worth its while to call a Round-Table Conference for the purpose of 
exploring the possibilities of formulating a Constitution acceptable to all 
communities, the League should hold itself in readiness to respond to its 
invitation. 

Finally, he expressed grief at the loss of Swami Shradhananda. 

Mr. M.A. Jinnah, the outgoing President, next invited Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir to take the Chair, and briefly reviewed his connection with the 
League from 1919, when he was first made its President. 

In introducing Sheikh Abdul Qadir to the audience, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the latter was a man who distinguished himself in various branches of 
life, and rendered great services to the community and the country. There was 
no doubt that Mr. Qadir would guide them right, and that under his president¬ 
ship, the League would complete its session successfully. Sheikh Abdul Qadir 
then rose to deliver his Presidential Address.* 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF SHEIKH ABDUL QADIR 

I am deeply indebted to you for the great honour you have done me in 
electing me as the President of this important Session of the All-India Muslim 
League. This is a position which has been occupied by some of the ablest sons 
of India and one may feel a legitimate pride in receiving such a mark of 
confidence from one^s community, but there is something in the intricate 
political situation of the country at present which makes the weight of this 
responsibility overwhelming, and it is with considerable diffidence that I 
have ventured to accept this onerous duty. We are passing through a momen¬ 
tous period of our political history and unfortunately the political organizations 
of our country are more or less in a state of chaos. The National Congress 
and the Muslim League, which had made up their mind years ago to co-operate, 
so far as possible, for the advancement of the general interests of the country, 
have now drifted very much apart from one another. That is not all. The 
Congress itself has been divided into several parties, and the Muslim League 
has suffered very much by differences of opinion within the community. The 

I. Source: The Indian Quarterlj Register, igs6, Vol. II, pp. 369-370. 
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recent elections to the Provincial Councils and the Legislative Assembly have 
divided even the Swarajist Party of the Congress into two hostile camps and 
the Hindu Mahasabha has tried to oust the Swarajists from the influential 
position which they occupied a few years ago. This is a very distressing 
spectacle for any one interested in the welfare of the country; and the main 
question before us is to devise means of restoring normal conditions and of 
enabling various classes and communities in India to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with one another and to march onward together. 

The fact that the All-India Muslim League has been invited tliis year 
to hold its annual sittings in this historic town, which is the ancient as well 
as the present capital of India, is an indication that the Muslims of Delhi are 
at last awakening to a sense of their great responsibility with regard to taking 
theii due share in the political life of the country. I spent two very interesting 
years of my life in Delhi, at an early stage of my career as a lawyer, and had the 
privilege of coming in contact with some of the best men here and I have since 
taken a lively interest in the progress of this town. When the seat of the 
Government of India was transferred to Delhi, I felt, in common with many of 
its well-wishers, that Delhi was being given a unique chance of regaining its lost 
importance, but at the same time I felt that the level of intellectual activity 
here was not then sufficiently high to enable Delhi to take that part in guiding 
the policy of the country as befits its position, though the Hindus of Delhi were 
comparatively better prepared than the Muslims for taking part in politics. From 
the events that have been taking place since Delhi became the seat of Govern¬ 
ment, it is clear that the expectations as well as the fears referred to above 
have been realized. In point of importance and business prosperity, Delhi has 
undoubtedly gained; but its poverty in the sphere of intellectual and politi¬ 
cal development has been seriously felt as a drawback. Its enhanced status has 
brought with it new facilities for intellectual progress, and it is gratifying to 
see that Delhi has been given a University of its own, which has begun to function 
and has made quite a fair start. I am not sure that the Muslims of Delhi, most 
ofwhom are now engaged in trade or business, care' sufficiently for education; 
and I must take this opportunity of impressing upon them the need of education, 
not only for the purpose of maintaining their present position in the commercial 
world, but also for taking their proper place in the domain of politics.Let us 
hope that the Mohammedan Educational Conference, which has just conclud¬ 
ed its sittings in Delhi, under the able guidance of Sir Abdul Rahim, will 
stimulate education among the Musalmans of this place and will help to equip 
them for taking part in political work. No community can proporly appre¬ 
ciate political problems without there being a sufficiently large number of 
well-educated men in it, capable of giving a sane and sober lead in politics. 
The Musalmans of Delhi should make the fullest use of the opportunities before 
them by taking an adequate share in the work of their University, and there¬ 
by equip themselves for taking an intelligent interest in politics. 
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The All-India Muslim League, when it started in 1906, had before it a 
clear-cut policy, which had been decided upon by some of the best thinkers 
of the Muslim Community in India, who combined a desire to safeguard the 
interests of their community with a patriotic fervour to serve the cause of the 
country in general. Some of those distinguished leaders have since passed 
away. I Nawabs Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Viqar-ul- 

Mulk. We have still fortunately with us a towering personality like His 
Highness the Agha Khan, whose wise leadership proved very helpful in the 
early progress of the League. He was one of the eminent men who conducted 
the negotiations which finally resulted in the famous entente between Hindus 
and Musalmans, which is known as the Lucknow Pact of 1916. Owing to 
tlie numerous engagements of His Highness out of India, the League has not 
had, for some years past, that intimate touch with him which it had before. 
This is regrettable, but let us hope that the League will try to secure once 
more, not only the active interest and powerful support of H.H. the Agha 
Khan, but will strive to rally round its banner all that is good and great in 
Muslim India. 

League and Congress Relations 

The policy which had been adopted by the eminent founders of the 
League was that it should help the political advancement of the country along 
with preserving the existence of Musalmans as one of the most important 
communities in India. There are many things in the Muslim religion, his¬ 
tory and literature of which the Musalmans feel justly proud, and they would 
like-to miantain their great heritage at any cost. The Muslim League has 
been trying to maintain the existing status of the Musalmans and at the same 
time to take part in advancing the general interests of the country. The Lea¬ 
gue has supported from its platform many demands made by the Congress, 
which it recognized as conducive to the common good; but with regard to 
matters on which there was any conflict of interests between Hindus and 
Muslims, it advocated the interests of Musalmans. Whenever any matter was 
pressed strongly, both by the Congress and the League, a favourable impre¬ 
ssion was at once made on public opinion in this country as well as in England, 
and this united strength proved quite effective. I think if this line of action 
had been adhered to, both the Congress and the League would have been the 
better for it, and there would have been less friction among the two than 
there is today. Some of our prominent workers, however, tried to bring 
about a closer, though somewhat artificial union between the two, and began 
to have the sittings of both at one and the same place. This resulted in weaken¬ 
ing the League without strengthening the Congress. It often happened that 
after the Congress'had passed a number of resolutions on the questions of the 
day and its sittings were over, the League sat to draft a similar set of resolu¬ 
tions and to go through the formality of passing them with a much smaller 
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attendance than the Congress. This reduced the proceedings of the League 
to a most uninteresting farce, and for some time it remained nothing but a 
feeble echo of the Congress. 

The Congress itself found it more useful to co-operate with the two 
new associations which came into existence among the Musalmans when the 
question of preserving the Caliphate in Turkey became acute, namely the 
Khilafat Committee and the Jamat-ul-Ulema. The basis of this co-operation, 
however, was not sound. The Muslims, who were keenly involved in the 
Khilafat question, thought that the Congress could help them in saving the 
Khilafat, while a large number of Hindu politicians, who professed sympathy 
with that cause, tried to utilize the upheaval of Muslim sentiment for their 
own purposes, without desiring any lasting or business-like co-operation 
with Muslims. It was commonly believed that Turkey would not any longer 
be a Power that would count for anything, and Hindu politicians freely ex¬ 
pressed their sympathy with what they believed to be a lost cause. But 
when Turkey emerged out of the struggle in a fairly strong and healthy position, 
though with its dominions considerably reduced, a change came over their 
feelings, and their usually hostile attitude towards Muslims, which had been 
in abeyance under the potent influence of Mahatama Gandhi, began to reassert 
itself. The Mahatama, I think, had a genuine sympathy with Muslim senti¬ 
ment and fiiTnly believed that no political progress was possible without 
Hindu-Muslim unity; but a large number of his co-religionists did not share 
his views, and there has been a strong reaction against Mahatama Gandhi’s 
policy. As a consequence of this reaction, the Shuddhi and the Sanghatan 
movements came into being. The Mahatama tried for some time to stem 
the rising tide of unhealthy communalism ; but so far from succeeding in that 
effort, he began to lose his popularity and has had to seek a premature retire¬ 
ment from public life. Even those of us who do not agree with all his opi¬ 
nions or his methods of political work cannot but feel that the country is the 
poorer for the absence of his peace-loving influence from its politics. It is 
further regrettable that a broad-minded leader, like the late lamented Mr. 
G.R. Das, has been taken away from us by the cruel hand of death at a time 
when India stood sorely in need of the services of men of his type. He too, 
like Mahatama Gandhi, believed in the necessity of bringing the two great 
sections of the Indian people together. 

Thus the work that was carried on by these two high-minded patriots 
has been interrupted and has been replaced by a counter-movement led by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai, which is taking us back 
to a state of things, which we thought, We had permanently left behind. The 
attitude of hostility to Muslims on the part of the followers of the reti'ograde 
policy of the Hindu Sabha is very short-sighted and harmful to the cause of 
country as a whole. It is clear, however, that as long , as this attitude 
continues there cannot be much hope of any real co-operation between Hindus 
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and Muslims. I have every hope that it will not last veiy long; but as lono- as 
it does last there is only one path open to the Indian Muslims and that is an 
organized defence of their rights. An organization like the Muslim League 
necessary as it was before, becomes doubly so when it appears to be essential 
foi- the preservation of our legitimate rights. We must take care, however that 
any thing in the attitude of the Hindu Sabha towards us should not generate a 
spirit of narrow-mindedness among us, and we should continue to share and 
su|iport all the legitimate aspirations of the people of India for attaining Swaraj 
which has been recognized, both by the Congress and the League, as the 
common goal of our national ambitions. ° 

Attitudes to Reforms 


The word Swaraj has been shouted from numerous platforms for many 
years past, since the memorable year 1917, when the Scheme of Reforms 
was foreshadowed, and more particularly since 1920, when the Reforms were 
actually introduced As you are all aware, a school of political thought 
condemned the Reforms, when they came, as absolutely inadequate, and de¬ 
cided to boycott the new Councils. Another school, while practicallv shar¬ 
ing the views of the former as to the inadequacy of the Reforms, urged that 
they should be worked for what they were worth. The voice of the latter 
was, however, overpowered by their more articulate brethren, and the re¬ 
sults have been rather unfortunate for the country. The two sets of politi- 
aans, instead of showing a united front to the bureaucracy, from whose hands 
they wanted to snatch the greater part of the power hitLrto enjoyed by it 
began to ^quarrel among themselves. The extreme wing of the Congres^ 
denounced those who wanted to work the Reforms and insisted thaf we 
should at once have full autonomy like the other dominions of the British 

patina proposed probation before 

Cited 'T K At the first elections to the newly 

Z sfrnn^ appreciably affected the situation. When 

X erbut non-co-operators relaxed their ban to some 

to Ck ir tu those going to the Councils should go there in order 

bave come in as ^owever did not succeed, and now many of tliem 

three f "Mention to these 

is to shoTth/t S r T" ‘Non-co-operation Movement’ 

forms sle l accelerate the pace of the re- 

abl^tm? retarded their progress. If the 

united to workl^^R^? together and had 

would have been^tn ^heir inadequacy, the country 

The Royal Comm’ • ^ ®’;*'0"ger position to demand self-goyernment. 

Reform! in^T, ’ expected to re-examine the question of the 

'hat we sli d but the spectacle 

should present to the Commission is that of differences and diyisions 
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of struggles and strifes, of internecine quarrels and inter-communal rii| 
and disturbances. I do not wish to blame any particular party or individ^, 
for all this, I am afraid we are all to blame, more or less. I have referred 
this matter simply to ask all my countrymen to effect some improverni^; 
in the existing situation before it is too late. If between 1927 and 1929 ^ 
do not behave more reasonably than we have done during the past six yea| 
the future appears to be very gloomy. If, however, we spend the ne| 
three years in doing constructive, instead of destructive work, in uniting 1 
various communities in India instead of disuniting them, and in reforming qj 
ovm social and economic conditions, we will stand a fair chance of gettingi 
substantial advance in our rights and privileges. | 

Proposals Jbi Round-Table Cor^erence 

The first thing to do for the Congress and the Muslim League, as t| 
two leading political associations of the country, would be to arrange a Roui 
Table Conference of the selected representatives of both, at some centi 
place, as was done in 1916 when tlie Lucknow Pact was sealed. I have ] 
doubt that the first instalment of Reforms that we got was materially help| 
by the agreement that had been arrived at between the two communiti^ 
This is evidenced by the fiict that the proportions which had been agreed up| 
at Lucknow, by Hindus and Musalmans with mutual consent, were adoptf 
mainly as the basis of decision by those responsible for framing the Montagq 
Chelmsford Scheme. There has been a feeling since, on both sides, that || 
certain respects the Lucknow Pact requires revision or modification, andj| 
we come together again there should be no difficulty in making any necessa| 
readjustments. It is obvious that a new understanding, or a confirmationl 
the principles underlying the old understanding with some modificatiori|| 
would considerably facilitate the introduction of further reforms, whl|| 
without any such entente there would be no end of troubles before us. Thoiip 
it is difficult to anticipate how the Congress will receive such an offer, 1 fe|| 
it to be my duty, as an Indian and as a Musalman, to express from this platforl 
the readiness of Musalmans to confirm or renew the Pact, as may be decidq^ 
after due discussion, and to stretch the hand of fellowship and friendline| 
towards my Hindu countrymen, in the hope that they will see the advanta|| 
of grasping it and negotiating terms in. a neighbourly spirit of give and takel| 
The most important question that will have to be discussed at tl 
Round-Table Conference, if it is held, will be that of adequate representatld 
of the Musalmans in the Assembly and the Councils and other public bodi|| 
The Muslims are in a minority in India; and so far as the Legislative AsseniBl 
is concerned, their representation can scarcely be regarded as adeqiiate p 
effective. They are also in a minority in most of the provinces of Iridi| 
where they were given a representation somewhat above their proportion | 
the population, as a result of the understanding arrived at in Lucknow. Tp 
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reased proportion cannot help them to carry out their wishes, but creates 
ntentment. There are only three provinces in which the Musalmans 
onstitute the majority, namely Bengal, the Punjab and the N.W.F.P. Of 
diese, the last named is still waiting for the introduction of reforms. Under 
the Lucknow Pact, Bengal got much less than its share, according to the 
oportion of Muslims in its population; and a part of its share and that of 
Punjab was taken away to raise the proportion in other provinces, where 
the non-Muslims were in the majority. There is a strong feeling in the Pun¬ 
jab and I believe in Bengal as well, that if a readjustment of proportions 
is made, the principle adopted should be that the majorities and minorities in 
every Province, whether they consist of Hindus or Musalmans, should have 
equal chances everywhere. If non-Muslim majorities in most Provinces 
have the chance of an effective control of their affairs, there is no reason why 
the same privilege should not be extended to Provinces where the Muslims 
dwell in larger numbers. There should, of course, be proper safeguards to 
protect the interests of the minorities everywhere, so that there may be as 
little temptation as possible for the majority to take undue advantage of its 
numbers or to abuse its powers. I do not think that there can be any honest 
difference of opinion as to the fairness of this proposition; and I think both 
the communities would really be well advised if they adopt this principle as 
their guide. 

There is one difficulty, however, in the way of this readjustment, 
wliich has to be faced. The Hindus urge, and not unreasonably, that in case 
there is a revision on the line suggested above, the increased representation 
that was given to provinces in which Musalmans form a minority, will have to 
be taken away. I think we must recognize that if an all-India settlement is to 
be brought about, we cannot justly insist on retaining that increase, when 
asking for our due proportion in provinces where our population is greater. 

There is now a growing volume of opinion in favour of the view that the 
small increase in representation which we get in Provinces like Bombay, 

Madras and the U.P. leaves us very much in minority still and does not 
prove of much practical assistance, while it tends to reduce our majorities 
in Bengal and the Punjab to the level of minorities. It will be for the Muslims 
in the minority Provinces to decide whether they are prepared to sacrifice 
tlie increase that they got under the Pact of 1916 for the sake of helping their 
brethren in the majority Provinces, and enabling them to take the benefit [ 

of their numbers, or would prefer dre existing state of things to continue in I 

spite of the detrimental effect it has on large Muslim populations. If they II 

revision of the existing proportions, it would be to the advantage I 


in £916 and make the best of our position on the basis of existing 


are not prepared to give up the nominal advantage secured by them, then we 
should made up our minds, in a manly way, to stand bv the decision arrived 
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circumstances. 

Joint and Separate Electorates 

While it is generally recognized by all sensible Hindu leaders that 
Muslims are entitled to a fair representation, the prevailing opinion among 
them is that such representation should be given through mixed or joint 
electorates. They say that a certain number of seats in a particular Province 
may be reserved for Muslims, but they may be elected by a joint electorate 
of Muslims and non Muslims. It is argued by them that this arrangement 
would be more conducive too the building up of a common nationality and 
will have the result of putting in men who will command the confidence of 
both the communities. I must concede that in theory this proposal appeals 
to one better than the system of separate electorates for Hindus and Musal- 
mans, on which the Musalmans as a class are so keen. English people who 
are in sympathy with Indian aspirations also find this view more acceptable 
and often observe that separate electorates can at best be described as ‘a nece¬ 
ssary evil’. Their attitude on this point is due to their not being sufficiently 
acquainted with conditions in India. They judge tilings by the standard I 
prevailing in England, where for centuries tliere has existed the ideal of a 
common nationality. That ideal is further cemented by a common language 
and by a strong tie of a common civilization. In India a nation, in the tme 
sense of the term, has yet to spring up; and before it does so, we have to solve 
numerous problems caused by diversity of castes, and differences of religion 
and culture, and by varieties of dress and food. There are not only several 
languages, divided into numerous dialects, used in different parts of the count¬ 
ry, but the votaries of each language and dialect are insisting on the use of 
their own favoured tongue everywhere and for all purposes. 

Under such circumstances, it is idle to expect abstract theories of the 
We.'it to apply to the hetrogeneous mass of humanity in India. I can assure 
Western idealists that the Musalmans of India yield to none in their desire to 
assimilate all that is good in Western politics and to introduce truly represen¬ 
tative institutions in their country; but as practical men they cannot adopt 
all Western notions without examining whether they are suitable or not to 
the peculiar conditions of this country. As regards our Hindu countrymen 
I cannot understand tlieir prejudice against separate electorates. It has been 
found by experience that in the conditions prevailing at present, joint electo¬ 
rates very often give only one-sided satisfaction, and in some cases give rise 
to serious quarrels within an electorate. On the other hand, separate elec¬ 
torates have the obvious advantage of avoiding unnecessary bitterness between 
Hindus and Musalmans at the time of election, and of confining the rivalries 
of a contest to circles within the community concerned. The Muslims gain 
no such advantage by separate electorates which the Hindus cannot share 
with them. To my mind the best solution of this problem would be that 
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both communities may agree to retain separate electorates till there is a mu¬ 
tual desire to give them up or till any particular local area asks for a joint 
electorate. I am not one of those who think that separate electorates will 
be necessary for all time to come, but I am certainly of the opinion that they 
must be retained as long as the present atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion 
continues and calls for this practical device for preserving peace between 
various communities. 

It has become a fashion in some quarters to attribute all our troubles 
to separate electorates and to describe them as one of the causes of the present 
tension. There could be nothing more misleading than that, and I hope 
the question will be coolly and dispassionately considered by all well-wishers 
of the country, whether they are Europeans or Indians, officials or non-offi- 
cials, and a correct judgment will be formed after a close scrutiny of the 
facts of the case. Some recent utterances of His Excellency the Viceroy have 
caused some apprehension among Musalmans as to his attitude towards separate 
electorates. I want to take this opportunity of impressing on the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government in England the necessity of recognizing that 
Muslims are firmly convinced of the fact that their interests can be safeguard¬ 
ed in the present circumstances only by continuing separate electorates for 
them till the time when their Hindus countrymen begin to treat them with 
such fairness and equity that they may themselves apply for the removal of 
this and other safeguards which are absolutely necessary in the period of 
transition through which we are passing. 

Muslim Share in the Administration oj the Countij 

The discussion of Muslim representation in Councils and other bodies 
brings me to a consideration of another vexed question, on which the position 
of Musalmans is very much misunderstood, sometimes by officials, sometimes 
by our Hindu countrymen, and very often by both. The Musalmans claim 
theit propel shai e in the administration of the country. This is essentially 
the same demand which the Congress has been making for years on behalf of 
the people of India as a whole, with reference to their proportion in the higher 
services as compared with that of European officials. The reply of the bureau¬ 
cracy to the Indian demand used to be that the larger proportion of Europeans 
in the higher offices of the State was due not only to any preference on the 
giound of lace or colour, but because of the higher ability and efficiency of 
the European officials. The Congress challenged the correctness of this view, 
and it is now being recognized that India has no dearth of ability or talent and 

can supply efficient and capable public servants for every department of ser¬ 
vice. ^ ‘ 

It is a strange irony of fate that after trying for nearly half a century 
to establish the capability of Indians, some of our Hindu countrymen, even 
among those professing the Congress creed, should turn round and say that 
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ability is confined to one section among the Indians themselves, and that pre, '9 
dominance of Hindus in offices of State should continue because the Musah ^ 
mans lack ability and efficiency. It is true that there is much larger number of i 
educated Hindus than Musalmans, and when there is any vacancy in any Govern- 
ment department, the number of Hindus applying for it is larger than that of 
Musalmans. The causes of this are obvious. The Hindus are more numerous 
in the population. They have more men who can afford to get higher educa¬ 
tion, and they have had the advantage of an earlier start, so far as Western 
education is concerned; but in most of our universities Muslims have shown 
that, man to man, they are not intellectually inferior to any of their Hindu 
compatriots, and they have held their own in competition with them in va¬ 
rious subjects of study. Therefore, if the prihciple of giving them a fair play 
was frankly recognized, much of the resentment and heart-burning that is to 
be found to-day and which is one of the most potent causes of friction would 
vanish. Let the standard of qualifications for a particular position in public 
service be fixed, and let the proportion of Hindus and Musalmans and members 
of other communities in particular departments, or in a particular province 
be also determined according to the requirements of that department or 
Province, and then let an earnest effort be made to give each community its 
due, if it can produce candidates possessing the required qualifications. In 
judging the relative merits of candidates, regard should be had not only to 
their position in examinations, which no doubt furnishes one valuable test 
of their capacity, but attention should also be paid to other qualities which 
are not of lesser value in actual life -—for example, character, family traditions 
and physical fitness. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to refer to a commonly 
prevailing misunderstanding on the question of State service. Some news¬ 
papers as well as some politicians try to make out that it is not patriotic to 
lay any stress on proportionate representation of various classes in the Public 
Service. It is argued that service cannot give employment even to one per 
cent of the population, and we should look to the interests of the 99 per cent, 
who earn their livelihood without taking any service under the Government. 
This argument was once put forward from this very platform some years ago, 
in this very town, by one of my predecessors. Perhaps he has since had occa¬ 
sion to modify his opinion on this subject; but if he has not, I must say, with 
due deference to him, that I beg to differ from this view. The question of 
employment under the State is not merely a question of loaves and fishes, as 
is usually observed. It is a question of power and opportunity and of training. 
The officials in this country have been wielding and, in spite of the changing 
times, still continue to wield great power, which they can use to the advantage 
of one party and to the disadvantage of the other, and on such occasions it 
becomes a matter of very vital interest to the communities concerned whether 
the persons in powers, at a particular time or in a particular locality, belong 
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community or the other. They have opportunities of rendering 
to those whom they want to help; and if one community has a much 
services helpers than the other, it makes a difference not only to its 

larger future. Moreover, even as a pure question of bread and 

it is not one to be despised or to be treated as affecting a very small 
of people. Very often one individual in India who is the bread winner 
^r^^family supports a large number of relatives and dependents; and therefore, 
f ^ every thousand men who may be in service, there are several thousands 
^L^are being cared for. The vitality of this question gains still greater force 
r the case of Musalmans, because some other avenues of work, particularly 
the line of trade or commerce, are practically beyond the reach of most of 
them for want of sufficient capital, as well as on account of the greater aptitude 
of the Hindus for those walks of life acquired by heredity. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the Government as well as our fellow-countrymen may recog- 
fl.P histness of our demand for a fair share of employment under the State. 


Religions Differences 

Besides the two important matters which have been dealt with above, 
die question of religious differences is one which requires the most careful 
attention. Instead of being the means of peace and goodwill among men, 
which every religion professes to be, it has often proved a source of trouble 
in the world, and India is not the only country which has sufiffered through 
religious differences. There have been attempts made from time to time 
to reconcile the jarring elements of religion in India, but the attempts have 
often resulted in failure. There have been dreamers among Muslims who 
conceived it possible that Islam might become the universal religion of India. 
There are now dreamers among some sections of the Hindu community who 
think that if they make sufficient efforts they might convert all the followers 
of Islam in this country to Hinduism and thus create a new nation. But I 
think it must be frankly recognized on both sides that these two great religions 
have got to live side by side and cannot destroy one another. The vast majo¬ 
rity of Musalmans love their faith much too well to give it up for any worldly 
considerations; and similarly the Hindus, with the modern awakening among 
them and the revived consciousness of the beauties of their own ancient philo¬ 
sophy, are not likely to change their religion for any other. The only rational 
course open to the two parties is mutual toleration and respect for the feelings 
of one another. Many of our recent troubles would have been avoided, if 
we had a spirit of toleration. The question of music before the mosques, 
which has caused so much bitterness of late, furnishes a striking instance of 
intolerance on both sides. One can understand the excitement of the masses on 
a question of this nature, but it is difficult to understand leaders of political 
thought among Hindus insisting that Hindus have a right to play music before 
mosques, including prajer timeSy and similarly Muslim leaders saying that a 
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uld be fraught with danger to the whole country and would adversely 
t the interests of all communities residing in it. This theory seems to 
^^^the product of the heated brains of a few faddists, and is propagated in order 
-can Hindus from nationalism and to work upon their fears for party 
ses This tendency should he deprecated with all the emphasis at our 
^onunand, and I hope all sensible Hindus will refuse to be misled by such 
^ ischievous propaganda. As to the sympathy of Muslims with the members 
of their faith in other countries, it is no different in its nature to the sympathy 
which some Christian nations in Europe show towards other Christian nations 
‘ their troubles, and is only natural. It does not interfere with the equally 
natural affection which the Indian Musalmans have for the land of their birth 
and which is further strengthened by strong bonds of self-interest. I hope our 
countrymen will accept our assurance of our devotion to the interests of our 
country with the same sincerity with which we offer it. 

Fonbcomiiig Commission on Reform 


I have dwelt at great length on some practical aspects of inter-communal 
relations, because I think that it is essential that some way out of our present 
difficulties may be found. I shall now refer briefly to some other matters of 
importance, which await consideration. I shall at first take up the forthcoming 
Commission on Reform. I think it must be recognized by all parties that the 
Reforms have probably come to stay, whether we like them or not. At the time 
when thev were about to be introduced, the bulk of the Musalmans were appre¬ 
hensive that the results would not be very conducive to their welfare, because 
they were not as well prepared to work them as were some of the more 
advanced sections of their fellow-countrymen. Experience has shown that the 
apprehensions were not unfounded, and that Muslim interests have suffered 
even in Provinces where the Muslims were in the majority. The Muslims of 
Bengal can hardly feel that they are the better for having obtained an enlarged 
Council under the new scheme. The Musalmans of the Punjab, though 
commonly believed to have a strong position in their Pi'ovincial Council, 
are not, in reality, any stronger than they were before the Reforms. In fact 
in some respects their position has been very much weakened. Though 
the Hindu press in the Punjab has been endeavouring to make out that they 
have serious grievances in this Province, yet there is more of skilful and signi¬ 
ficant propaganda behind that statement than any real or substantial grievance. 
A change that has been brought about by the new scheme in the Punjab is that 
the Sikhs have definitely put forward a claim to be regarded as a community 
distinct from the Hindus. I well remember a time when the expression 
of any such sentiment was objected to by the Hindus of the Punjab, and the 
Government used to be accused of trying to separate the Sikhs from the 
Hindus in order to weaken the latter. The more advanced among the Sikhs 
also used to declare that they were one of the many sects that have sprung up 
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t also to pay the expenses of conducting its propaganda on an extensive scale. 
N movement can thrive now-a-days without an adequate propaganda to push 
•and we cannot afford to neglect this necessary work any longer. After 
die Vquislt^ repairs of the machinery of the League, we should turn to the 
task of co-ordinating the work of some kindred institutions like the Khilafat, 
1 Jamiat and the Tanzim, An All-Parties Conference of public workers among 
the Muslims was convened at Amid tsar in the summer of 1925*, through the 
efforts of our friend Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew, and it came to a very sensible 
decision that different associations among the Musalmans should give up un¬ 
healthy rivalries and should help one another, each working in its ovm particu¬ 
lar line to ameliorate the condition of the community. It was understood that 
the Muslim League should continue to be responsible for organizing the Indian 
Muslims politically, while the Khilafat should devote itself mainly to the re¬ 
lations of Indian Musalmans with their brethren in faith in foreign lands. 
The existing Educational Associations were to remain in charge of educational 
work, while the Jamiaat was to concentrate on religious progress. The task 
of organizing the community socially and economically was to be entrusted 
to the newly constituted Tanzim movement. I think it would have been for¬ 
tunate for the community if the leaders assembled at Amritsar had in practice 
carried out this decision; but tresspassing on the dominions of one another 
has not ceased, and the leaders have allowed their individual ambitions and 


personal inclinations to over-ride the interests of the community, till things 
have come to such a pass that the Central Khilafat Committee and some of 
its Provincial Branches are estranged from one another. What is still worse 
is that the workers of the Central Khilafat and of its Punjab Branch are abusing 
one another in the columns of newspapers. There is another extremely 
regrettable quarrel going on in Delhi itself between some prominent leaders. 
I am sure most of us have been grieved to see the abusive writings which 
this regrettable controversy has produced. Some of the expressions printed in 
black and white are such that even the man in the street should feel ashamed of 


uttering them, I appeal to the parties concerned to have some regard for 
their own position, if not for the morals of the readers of their papers. Each 
one of them says that he wants to crush the other in public interests, but I 
am afraid that it is the public that will suffer by this fratricidal fight. Perhaps 
it may be useful if an influential deputation or a largely signed written repre¬ 
sentation be sent to these gentlemen, on behalf of the community, to request 
them to stop internal strife and to devote themselves to the cause of the com¬ 
munity, which stands in great need of solid work and can ill-afiford indulgence 
in fruitless quarrels. 

It must be said to the credit of Dr. Kitchlew that ever since he realized 


the necessity of constructive work and started the Tanzim movement, he has 
kept his ideal before him and has not taken any part in the game of mutual 
destruction that is going on in some quarters. It is a pity, however, that the 
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Tanzim has not made the progress that was expected of it, because people ar 
no sufficiently trained to appreciate quiet and solid work and becauL £ 

Kitchlew has been practically singlehandedinhisefforts. Andmanyof those wl ' 

were enthusiastic about him when he was advocating the process of revolution 
eft his side when lie began to preach evolution. One more movement nial 
be specially noticed, and that is the Tahligh. It has always existed in theo^ 
lit It came into action as a measure of defence when the Shuddhi movemem 

bntTrV lip-homage from Musalmans 

IrinirnTr'' commensurate with the amouiil 

of talk thy has been indulged in. To this movement I venture to offer , 

wor of advice and that is that if they wish to convey the message of Islam 

attrari t f ’fmessage of peace, and shfuld try to 

ytract people by laying b^ore them the beauties of their own religion rather 
than by exposing the real or imaginary weaknesses of others. ^ 

aving said something about different movements among the Musai 
mans in this eountoy I may refer in passing to one of the extenral events that 
have syued the Muslim community during the current year. This year has 
been the nse m supremacy of His Majesty Amir Ibn Sand in the Kingdom of 

1 ^ that the Muslims of IndH would 

enaf 1 H f any prospect of a settled government in Arabia, which would 
miable them to perform their pilgrimage with safety and ease, but unfortunately 
and of ^ome sayed tombs were injured by the solidiery of Ibn Saud 

Mid this excited the feelings of Muslims in this countiy'. This divided the 
ushms of ffidia into two hostile camps, one expressing indignation at the 
saciebgious demolition of domes, and the other supporting the^action of Ibn 
Saud on religious grounds. This controversy is still raging and the division 

tln7k'] ^ o” this point has become more accute 

han It has evy been since the beginning of the new century. Within the 

last few months the tension has assumed another form; andLw there is a 
ffitfeience of opinion as to whether Indian Musalmans should go to perform 
leii pilgrimage when the supreme power is in the hands of Ibn Saud^ Pro- 
paganda is being carried on by some that this year the pilgrimage should be 
abandonml. All this is very unfortunate. I do not desire to take thf sidd of any 
party in this quarrel; but I have no hesitation in saying that I regard all pre- 

with\re V a® an undue interferince 

widi the 1 berty of individuals. The pilgrimage to Mecca, like any other re- 

holl £ LftT"'f ^ and every Muslim 

conlliir. ^ according to the dictates of his 

\ regard to his convenience and circumstances. Unless 

It can be made out that any regime in Arabia is placing difficulties in the way 

have' harffifinv T pilgrims, those outside Arabil 

have haid y any business to condemn it. To my mind the Musalmans of 

India should realize the limitation of their rights and privileges with regard 
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ther Muslim countries, and should not assume the role of dictators of 
V to nations with whom their only tie is that of kinship in religion. They 
i t also learn to understand that their fii^st duty, as Musalmans, is to their 
dirionists in this country, and any Indian Muslim, who neglects to do his 
duty by them on the pretence that he is more enthusiastic for the welfare of his 
brethren in faith abroad can be neither a patriotic Musalman nor a true Indian. 
I iinplot*^ all who are engaged in these controversies to devote their energies to 
something more profitable and more likely to yield tangible results. There 
is plenty of work to be done in this country for the uplift of India and for the 
'mprovenient of Musalmans, and while that is suffering for want of devoted 
workers, it is hardly right that some of our most energetic men should be 
spending their time and money, and incidentally the time and money of the 
community, on fostering strife and spreading dissensions. 

nnd the Need to Pav Afore Attention to it 


Among the problems that are agitating the mind of the country just 
now is a very difficult economic question of currency, relating to the fixing 
of the rate of exchange of Indian and English money. Most of you must un¬ 
doubtedly have followed the discussions that have been going on in the press 
and on the platfox*m since the publication of the report of the Curi'ency 
Commission and the minute of dissent by Sir Parshotamdas Thakardas. I 
am not, unfortunately, an expert in economics, and in a case where experts 
differ so acutely, it will be imprudent on my part to offer any opinion as to 
the views advanced on either side. Currency Leagues are being founded by 
representatives of Commerce in various centres of India to support the non- 
official view, while the opinion of the majority of the Commission is receiving 
strong support from Government, and Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Member 
of the Government of India, is vigorously advocating the advantages to India 
of adopting the rate recommended by the majority of the Commission. It 
is for those among us who have made a special study of economics, and who are 
in a position to weigh the relative advantages and disadvantages of the two pro¬ 
posals, to fonn an opinion on the subject and to make some useful contribution 
to the solution of the problem. We should have a branch of this League de¬ 
voting itself particularly to a consideration of economic questions, which are 
often tied up with political problems, and are an essential part of modern poli¬ 
tics. Musalmans as a class have not, so far, given that attention to economics 
which the importance of the subject deserves, and unless they make a special 
effort to improve themselves in this respect, both in theory and practice, 
any effort to secure their advancement in the sphere of politics, pure and sim¬ 
ple, will fail to do them much good. 

There is a topic connected witli economic progress which I should 
like to touch before concluding my speech, and that is industrial development. 
There is universal agreement as to the need of such development. Llindus as 
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well as Musalmans stand in need of it. In fact Musalmans require it even mo. 
urgently than others. There has been some development in this direction 
during recent years, but it has been mainly brought about by official initiative 
or their political leaders have done comparatively very little in 
this direction. Agriculture is the principal industry in this country, and 
large number of the poorer agriculturists, especially in my province, are 
Musalmans. The movement which is calculated to help the agriculturists U 
the Co-operative Movement, and it has been remarkably successful in the 
unjab. It is giving the zemindars a valuable training in the management of 
their own affairs. I understand that it is doing well in other provinces also 
and notably in Bombay, but the Movement should become much more uni! 
versa!, and its vvork should be intensified before we can derive from it all the 
benefits that it is capable of yielding. I should urge the adoption of the co¬ 
operative idea by private societies and by classes other than agriculturists 
such as the poorer class of townsmen and artisans. ’ 

One of the main industries, which has for ages supported hundreds of 
thousands of people in India is the handloom industry, and a very large number 
of artisans engaged in it consist of those professing the Muslim faith. It is 
surprising that very few Musalmans have given any thought or attention to 
jk- industry. The Congress, under the influence of Mahatma Gan¬ 

dhi, laid great stress on popularizing the use of Khaddar (home-made cloth) 
by the public. I have always been of opinion that this was one of the most 
useful things advocated by Gandhi, but I am afraid the way in which the 
propaganda in its favour was conducted was not conducive to bringing about 
any permanent result. Mahatma Gandhi, in his zeal for Swadeshi goods 
carried his idea too far when he preached that, in this advanced age of ina! 
chinery, people should make a creed of plying the spinning wheel. He 
insisted not only that women may once more adopt the old and favourite 
occupation of their grand-mothers, but that men should also engage for some 
time every day in spinning as a measure of discipline. This brought about a 
reaction, and a large number of even those who had passed a resolution to 
this effect in the Congress began to revolt against the adoption of this idea 
in practice. Similarly the use of Khaddar, as to which many eminent leaders 
of the Congress and the Khilafat set an example worthy of imitation, began to 
lose m popu arity, because those wearing Khaddar made the mistake of forcing 
people to adopt its use, instead of persuading them to do so and also made 
Khaddar-wemng a sort of ritual. At one time a man could hardly be admitted 
^ without a Khaddar uniform, and a Khaddar shirt or a 

Khaddar cap became a garment which several hypocrites began to use—‘the 
white apparel that can cover seventy sins’, as the proverb in India goes. 
This resulted in weakening the Khaddar propaganda instead of strengthening 
It. But now it is high time that those who believe in the forces of persuasion 
proving, in tie long run, stionger than the forces of coercion, may 
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forward and place the popularity of home-made goods in India on a 


nal and business-like basis. This is the work which the Congress as 
the League, and for the matter of that, all other public movements in 


the country, may 


combine to undertake. 


Conclusion 

Gentlemen, I have taxed your patience very much, and am grateful to 
u for giving me your attention. I do not want to detain you much longer 
^ d will sum up what I have said. First of all, both the Congress and the 
League should each put its own house in order and try to bring within their 
respective fold all the sheep that have gone astray. Then they should both 
come together and devise ways and means of acting in harmony wherever 
Dossible, and of agreeing to differ in a friendly way when such difference 
Lcomes inevitable. Having accomplished this, they should stand together 
before the coming Commission on Constitutional Reforms and make a united 
and vigorous demand for complete reforms. In the meanwhile, as a prepara¬ 
tion for that, tliey should work hand in hand in spheres of intellectual, 
economic and industrial progress. If we succeed in doing all this, we shall 
be proving to tlie outside world that we are capable of managing our own 
affairs and achieving that ideal which the late Mr. Gokhale, one of the soundest 
politicians that India has produced, used to express in very simple words by 
saying that all that Indians desire is that we should be in our country what 
other nations are in their own. 

Before I resume my seat, it is my melancholy duty to refer to the tragic 
event which has not only cast its gloom on Delhi, but has occasioned great 
indignation throughout the country. I mean the outrage of which the late 
Swami Shradhanand was a the victim. This deserves to be denounced in the 
most unmistakable terms by every right-thinking Indian, whether he is a Hindu 
or a Musalman, and I do so most emphatically on behalf of you all as well as 
on my own behalf. We have assembled here under the shadow of this serious 
tragedy which must act as a damper on the spirits of even the optimists among 
us. The first impression that is made on one’s mind by an occurrence like 
this is that of despondence; but while deeply regretting the dastardly murder 
of the Swami, I venture to ask all my countrymen, and particularly the members 
of the Hindu community, to control their feelings and to keep the general 
question of relations between the communities separate from this cowardly 
deed of a misguided individual. There were many Musalmans who had 
differences with Swami Shradhanand over his religious propaganda, but I am 
sure they will be as sorry as others to find that a co-religionist of theirs should 
take it into his head to put an end to his life. The man could not have 
rendered a greater disservice to Islam or lent a stronger impetus to the Shuddhi 
propaganda than he has done by this foul deed.^ 

I. Official Pamphlet. Printed by the Rifah-i-Am Steam Press, Lahore, pp. 1-29. 
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Second Sitting 

Seven resolutions were unanimously passed when thp T 

reasseinb ed on Decemhei-d, / Itne League 

the previous dny.i ' ' ™ slightly larger 

RESOLUTION I 

gHe,rrt™ 

veteran Muslin, leader, and one of the fo.en.o ™Sinfc * 
ol the community, and offers its condolence to the member ofT 
family m their bereavement. (From the Chair.) 

RESOLUTION II 

Khawljr Y^S-ah "w^o wlf XembS Tf diTMlllm 

and in whom the Muslim community has Jost oL of ’ 

men, and sympathizes with his bereaved family. (FVom the Chair), '' 

RESOLUTION III 

profound regret* at ^he*h^ League places on record its expression of 
^vvro • Cl fi ^ hoirible outrage committed upon the life nf 

rnj laidhanand, and denounces it most ernDhadcillv 'inrl ff 

Its sympathy to his bereaved family. ThrLlm e ah„ T 

s“rT 

RESOLUTION IV 

folio™. ■-"It.tion which ran 

which \ndtmti“s^!ufAf‘^’®‘'' ^“bUitles under 

I. Ihid.^ p. 3j2. 


of Indians intolerable in South Africa. The League earnestly hopes 
that the proceedings of the Round-Table Conference now in progress 
will result in a just and equitable settlement, and establish a lasting 
and friendly understanding between India and South Africa and thus 
remove the cause of the most serious conflict between the two 
countries. 

The mover said that it was inadvisable to utter anything which would 
tend to strain the relations between Indians and South Africans and thus make 
the work of the Round-Table Conference difficult. Their attempt should be 
to smooth and pave the way for favourable settlement of the question. He, 
however, was of opinion that a favourable settlement might be arrived at, and 
the serious and disgraceful disabilities which were imposed upon Indians in 
South Africa removed. No one could deny that justice required that they 
should have all the rights of citizenship which other South Africans enjoyed. 
Concluding, Sir Abdur Rahim said, “We cannot allow our men to be treated 
as so many primitives.” 

Malik Barkat Ali, supporting the resolution, trusted that the 
Round-Table Conference would find an acceptable solution of the most serious 
question. 

Syed Habib pointed out that in the Imperial Conferences it was 
repeatedly said that there was no colour differentiation amongst the inhabitants 
of the various British Dominions. This was the case only in theory, not in 
practice. Englishmen wanted that the Chinese should allow them to live 
and trade in China. They wanted this from a foreign country; but they could 
not vouchsafe the same privilege to a section of the people of their Empire. 
He was, however, inclined to think that the Round-Table Conference would 
not succeed. If it did not, he would ask the Indians to rise to the occasion 
by doing some practical work. 

The resolution was then put to the vote, and carried without 
opposition. 

RESOLUTION V 

Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan moved the next resolution: 

The All-India Muslim League emphatically declares it to be 
necessai-y that there should be adequate Muslim representation in the 
Central and Provincial Governments in India, and demands that 
wherever such representation does not at present exist, the defect 
should be made good at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The mover opined that unless Mohammedans were properly represented 
in the Cabinet of the country, and unless they had their proper representation 
higher services, it would not be possible for them to make that advance 
wich it was their right to make. He declared with emphasis that Muslim 
efficiency was second to none. Therefore, if they were given chances to hold 
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higher offices, their efficiency would as a natural course increase. 

The resolution was seconded by Khan Bahadur Masudul Hasan and 
supported by Moulvi Mahboob Alam and Mr. Abdul Aziz. It was then carried 
amid acclamation. 

RESOLUTION VI 

Sheikh Din Mohammad moved the sixth resolution: 

The All-India Muslim League deplores the absence of a Muslim 
from the Punjab Ministry and urges the necessity of having at least 
one Muslim Minister in the administration of Transferred Subjects in 
that Province. 

He explained how, in spite of an adequate number of seats in the Punjab 
Council allotted to Muslims, the Hindus managed to combine with the Sikhs 
to form a majority. Thus, it was impossible for the Muslims in the Council 
to either defeat the Hindus or the Government. As they were in this very 
weak position, it was incumbent upon the Government to safeguard their 
interests by appointing a Muslim Minister. He alluded to the interests of 
the Muslims being sacrificed by the outgoing Ministry. In this connection, 
he instanced the appointment of five non-Muslim Indian medical servants 
from the Punjab. He recommended that out of the two Ministers one should 
be a Muslim. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that when as many as 36 men of one community 
made a unanimous demand that a representative of their community should be 
in charge of one of the portfolios in the Transferred Departments it seemed 
to him that the Local Government would find its hands forced to recognize 
the demand. The law was sufficiently elastic, and the Governor could appoint 
a Muslim Minister in addition to the two already existing. This would be far 
better, as the three communities of the Province, namely Hindus, Sikhs and 
Muslims, would be i-epresented in the Ministry. He was sure that Sir 
Malcolm Hailey would not like the experiment of Bengal to be repeated in the 
Punjab. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan said that his argument in favour of the 
appointment of a Muslim Minister was not one of loaves and fishes; it was 
that of restoring the confidence of a community in Government. He, there¬ 
fore, trusted that no one would object to the i-esolution. The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

RESOLUTION VII 

The last resolution of this day was moved by Mr. M. E. Chagla, and 
read as follows; 

The All-India Muslim League urges upon Government to release 
the Bengal detenues or to put them under trial without further delay. 
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Mr. Chagla said that in England the question of elementary and 
fundamental rights of the people was regarded as most sacred, yet it was denied 
in a part of its Empire. There was not a single responsible organization in the 
country which had not put forward this demand. In defence of their action 
the Government had two reasons. One was that since the detention of these 
prisoners, dacoities in Bengal had disappeared. His reply to this was that the 
argument was a most dangerous one. The Government could the next time 
arrest all the leaders to do away with communal strifes, and yet put forward 
the same argument. The second argument was that no one would come 
forward to give evidence against the detenues. This difficulty existed in 
other countries, including England; but they had not detained men in this way. 
British politicians wanted Indians to co-operate; but to their disappointment, 
they did not find many co-operating with them. The Swaraj Party was not for 
obstruction. Let the Government either release the detenues or give them a 
trial. 

Mr. Mohammad Yaqub said that there were a large number of high 
officials in the C.I.D. who enjoyed fat salaries from public money, but they 
had not been able to make up a ease against these detenues. This showed 
that all the boasted efficiency of the Department was a farce. 

The resolution was eventually carried without dissent, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

Third Sitting 

The League reassembled for the third time on December 31 in the 
morning, and adopted three resolutions. The attendance was smaller than 
on the previous day, but a large number of prominent Mohammedans were 
present. 

RESOLUTION VIII 

Moulvi Mohammad Yakub moved the following resolution; 

The All-India Muslim League urges upon the Government that 
the Report of the Sandhurst Committee be published without delay 
so that the Legislative Assembly may have the opportunity to consider 
it in the Delhi Session, and trusts that the Government will take an 
early action in the direction of accelerating the Indianization of the 
Army. 

Mirza Ijaz Hussain, supporting the resolution, said that Mohammedans 
were more concerned about Indianization of the Army, because they were 
Wore fit for this kind of service. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

RESOLUTION IX 

Malik Barkat Ali next moved that the Muslim community should be 
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properly represented on the Statutory Commission when it was appointed. 

1. 1 “lovei- in a long speech, dealt with the necessity of appointino - 

Mushm who could command the confidence of the whole community. 
resolution was passed without much discussion. 

MSOLUTIQN X M 

^5' proposed the following resolution which was seconclpiS 

by Khwaja Gul Mohammad, and carried; 

The All-India Muslim League expresses its gratification at 
enactment of the Agricultural Relief Act by His Highness Mahara I 
Bahadur of Kashmir with a view to ameliorate the present deplorable 
condition of the Agricultural population of the State. ; 

RESOLUTION XI 

Mr. Abdul Aziz next moved a resolution urging on the Government- 
to introduce reforms in the North-West Frontier Province immediately; I 
The All-India Muslim League regrets that the Government have 
not as yet taken any action regarding the question of reforms to be 
introduced in the North-Western Frontier Province, in spite of' 
repeated demands of the Musalmans of India for several years, and the 
considered opinion of the Legislative Assembly embodied in its / 

lesolution which was carried in March 1926 without a division. The 
League urges once more that it is now high time that the Government 
gave effect to the recommendation of the majority report of the Bray 
Committee, and thus allay the feelings and misapprehensions of the 

Musalmans, not only of N.W.F.P., but of all India, regarding this I 
lT 18 .ttcr* I 

The mover said that in the India Office and in England, a wrong notion 
was spread that the inhabitants of the Province were Afridis. This was entirely 
wrong, and had taken an opportunity of explaining this to Lord Morley. He * 
pointed out that the demand had been made by the Muslim League, the I 
Assembly and other organizations more than once; yet the Government had 
not taken any action. The people of the North-West Frontier Province, he 
emphasized, were in no way inferior to the inhabitants of any other province. 
They were, on the other hand, remarkable in their physical strength. ' 

Sayid Kaim Shah, supporting the resolution, said that the inhabitants 
ot the Province, in general, and Kashmir, in particular, would not be satisfied , 
li the reforms were not introduced forthwith. He maintained that they were 1 
not educationally inferior to any other province. The Punjab was not 

Refoms only course was to fight for 

Mr. y K. Hyder said that it was not desirable to amalgamate the ^ 
Province with the Punjab. There must be a Frontier Province. He referred I 
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u notion amongst certain people that, if reforms were given to the 
’nee they would look beyond the Khyber pass. This, he said, was 
ely wrong. If ^^er there was a Province in which there was homogeneity 
t pnage, religion and race, it was in the North-West Frontier Province. 
Tl fore from all points of view, it was the only Province for reforms. 
Another argument put forward by the opposition was that the financial 
resources of the Province were not sufficient to withstand any foreign invasion. 
But defence, he said, was a non-provincial question—it was an All-India 
stion which could not be met from the finance of any particular province. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that, as there was unanimity of opinion amongst 
the Muslims that the Frontier Province should get reforms, he hoped that the 
Government of India would consider the question carefully. 

Malik Barkat Ali and Mirza Ali Mohammad, voicing the sentiments of 
their co-religionists in their respective provinces of Punjab and Bombay, 
emphasized the necessity of giving reforms to the North-West Frontier 
Province immediately. 

The resolution was eventually put to vote, and carried. 

The Session was then adjourned for lunch. 

Fourth Sitting 

When the League met again after lunch, the most important resolution 
of the Session was moved by Mr. M. A. Jinnah as follows (upon the lines of a 
similar resolution passed in the 192^ Session) : 

nrersT r JTT/^Ti.T vri 


The All-India Muslim League has repeatedly defined its position 
with regard to real advance in the future constitutiofi of India in its 
sessions in 1924 and 1925^, and reaffirms the resolution passed at its 
session at Aligarh in December 1925^ to the following effect, namely 
that: 

whereas the speedy attainment of full responsible government 
is one of the declared objects of the League, and it is now generally 
felt and recognized that the conception of Swaraj should be translated 
into the realm of practical politics, 

and whereas it is the declared policy of the British Government 
also to enable the people of India to take a decisive part in the moulding 
of their ovm destinies, which is marked by the declaration of August, 
1917 and the enactment of 1919, which formed a definite epoch in the 
history of India as a herald of the time when India will possess full 
autonomy and will rank as an equal with the Dominions and with the 
United Kingdom itself, as a member of the British Commonwealth, 
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the All-Indian Muslim League is of opinion that the present 
Constitution India must be amended, and urges tliat for this purpose 
the government should undertake a revision ' of the Government 
of India Act 1919, and without any delay, appoint a Royal Commission 
to formulate, after due enquiry and investigation, a scheme so as 
to place the Indian Constitution on a sound and permanent basis 
with provisions for automatic progress to establish full responsible 
government in India and thereby secure stability in the Government 
and the willing cooperation of the people, 

provided, however, that for any scheme of the future Constitution 
of India, the All-India Muslim League reaffirms and unequivocally 
declares that the following basic and fundamental principles must be 
secured and guaranteed, namelv: 

(i) All legislatures of the country and other elected bodies 
shall be constituted on a definite principle of adequate and effective 
representation of the minorities in every province without reducing I 

the majority in any province to a minority or to an equality. (2) j 

Representation of communal groups shall continue to be by means of 
separate electorates as at present, provided that it shall be open to any 
community at any time to abandon its separate electorate in favour 
of a joint electorate. (3) Any territorial redistribution that might 
at any time be necessary shall not in any way affect the Muslim majority 
in the Punjab, Bengal, and North-West Frontier Province. (4) Full 
religious liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, observances, 
propaganda, association and education, shall be guaranteed to all 
communities, (g) No Bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be 
passed in any legislature or in any other elected body, if three-fourths 
of the members of any community in that particular body oppose such 
a Bill or resolution or part thereof on the ground that it would be 
injurious to the interests of that community or in the alternative, 
such another method is devised as may be found feasible and practicable 
to deal with such a case. 

The League hereby appoints a Committee of the following 
gentlemen as the Central Committee in order to formulate a scheme, 
so far as possible in consultation with a committee or committees 
that may be appointed by other political organizations, and to report 
the same to the Council of the League for the consideration of the 
League and for submission to the Royal Commission when it is 
appointed. The League also appoints provincial committees, with 
power to add to their number, to prepare and define a scheme of future 
reforms to be submitted to the Central Committee for their considera¬ 
tion. 

Members of the Central Committee: (i) Mr, M.A. Jinnah, (2) 


Sir Abdur Rahim, (3) Mr. Abdul Aziz, (4) Sir Muhammad Shafi, (g) 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir, (6) Moulvi Mohammad Yakub, (7) Sir Ali Imam, 
(8) Mr. Mohammad Hussain and (9) Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

Provincial Committees: 

N.fV.F. Province: Nawab Sir Sahebzada Abdul Qayum, Mian 
Abdul Aziz Sirdar Aurangzeb Khan, Qazi Mir Ahmad Khan, Mr. 
Mohammad Ibrahim Khan, Sheikh Mohammad Shafi, Syed Qaim Shah, 
Mr. Abdul Ghafoor Khan, Mr. Fateh Mohammad Khan, Mr. Mohammad 
Sarwar Khan, Haji Jan Mohammad. 

The Punjab: Sir Mohammad Shafi, Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir, Sir Mohammad Iqbal, Sheikh Mohammad Sadiq, Syed Mohsin 
Shah, Sheikh Din Mohammad, Pir Tajuddin, Malik Barkat Ali, Khawaja 
Gul Mohammad, Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew, Syed Ghulam Bheek, Moulvi 
Mahboob Alam. 

Delhi: Khan Bahadur Pirzada Mohammad Husain, Mr. Asaf 
Ali, Mirza Ijaz Husain, Mr. Mohammad Tamizuddin Khan, Sheikh 
Mohammad Siddiq, Mr. Mohammad Azmatullah. 

The U.P: Munshi Ehtisham Ali, Syed Zahur Ahmad, Chaudhri 
Niamatullah, Mr. Masudul Hasan, Khan Bahadur Syed Alay Nabi, 
Sheikh Abdullah, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Hafiz Hedayat Husain, 
Moulvi Mohammad Yakoob, Mian Maqbool Alam, Nawab Mohammad 
Ismail Khan. 

Bengal: Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Ghuznavi, Moulvi Abdul Qasim, 
Khan Bahadur Azizul Haq, Prof. A.F. Rahman, Moulvi Fazal-ul-Haq, 
Mr. S.M. Masih. 

Bombay: Mr. M.A. Jinnah, Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan, Mr. 
M.C. Chagla. 

The C.P.: Anisuddin Ahmad, M. Abdul Qadir, Mr. Natiq, Mr. 
Mohammad Yaseen, Mr. Ghulam Mohiuddin. 

Madras: Seth Yakub Hasan, Chaudhri Abdul Hakim, Syed 
Murtaza Bahadur, Mr. Mohammad Shareef. 

Other Provinces: As the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
will determine. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Jinnah, made a detailed speech. He 
said that the resolution laid down, as the first proposition, that the League 
felt that the Government of India Act 1919 must be amended and that definite 
advance of a democratic character must be made. The Musalmans were not in 
agreement with any policy of non-co-operation with the Government, nor did 
they sanction the policy of obstruction or of making the Reforms impossible. 
From the last elections, it was clear that the Muslims wished to work the 
Reforms for what they were worth. They were anxious to see that their 
future position in the country was thoroughly defined and secured. 
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Reverting to the Lucknow Pact, he said that it was not made at th • i 
Inquest: the initiative came from the National Congress. And althcS'® 
there were differences of opinion, he thought that the Pact was the 
temporary solution of the difficulties. He then referred to the Congress noivl 
of view on the subject of the Muslim position in the country, and said tK 
was fai from reassuring. No responsible Congressman or Hindu leader hal 
come forward with a concrete proposal with regard to the future of the MusSl 
community. Individual pronouncements were, however, made by one persnh 
or another; nothing definite was forthcoming. There was no escape from 2 
act: communahsm did exist in the country. Mere talk and sentiment could 
not remove it. Nationalism could not be created simply by having a mix d 
e ectorate. Indeed, the history of Canada showed that a system of sepaS 
electorates did not prove an obstacle in the progress of representative govern 
ment. He earnestly appealed to the leaders of the 'Congress and the^Hindt 
Mahasabba to accept the Muslim hand of friendship and fellowship to meet 
confer and exchange views in real seriousness to find a solution. A resolution 
o the same effect of that which he was moving to-day was sent in 1924 to the 
Secretaries of the Congress ; but no encouraging reply was received by the 
eague. le appealed to the Muslim and Hindu leaders to let the past be 
forgotten and the hatchet buried, and to meet in a spirit of friendship and 
fellowship to formulate a common demand. ‘ ‘We desire nothing but justice 
and fairness , Mr. Jinnah continued, “and I assure you that if we, the two 
communities can settle our differences, it will be more than half the battle 
for responsible government won. But if, unfortunately, there is going to be a 
failure, and it is our misfortune that we cannot come to a settlement, the next 
course open to the Mohammedans is that we must prepare our case, for placing 
before the Royal Commission, and fight the battle. ’ ’ If the Royal Commission 
did not satisfy the Mohammedans, they could carry their struggle to the highest 
7 ■ j 1 ? maintain that a principle which was sacred and a matter 

of life and death to them must be secured; but he hoped that there was a 
brighter future for the Muslims. He hoped that the better minds amongst 
Muslims and Hindus would realize that the only course for Indians was to battle 
m friendship, harmony and co-operation. He hoped that Indians would rise 
to that nationhood to which they were aspiring. 

A number of spealcers then voiced the same sentiment as that of Mr. 

S 7 '"‘u resolution was 

accepted by the Hindus, all mistrust amongst the two communities would 

disappear. On account of their numerical strength, it was for the Hindus to 
rise to Ae occasion and, by pleasing the Muslims, win their hearts. 

Sm Abdur Rahim said that it was impossible to imagine that the Muslim 
community in India should be satisfied with being relegated to a position of 
political insignificance under any Government. With regard to the question 
of the electorate, he said that the principles which were applicable to the 
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ditions in England or other Western democratic governments w'ere not 
licable to the peculiar conditions in India. In some quarters, it was stated 
that Mohammedans returned to the Council through separate electorates were 
less patriotic and nationalistic in outlook. He instanced the case of Bengal, 
and said that the fear was an erroneous one. Musalmans in the Councils were 
as earnest a set of workers in the cause of political advancement of the country 
as anybody else. If representative government was required in the country, 
it was only essential that separate electorates should be continued. Other¬ 
wise the Legislatures would no longer be representative. A Government 
official exercised great influence on the progress of his community. If 70 
million Muslims were denied a proper share of the administration, it w'as not 
possible for them to protect their interests and to advance their cause. Con¬ 
cluding, the speaker emphasized that it was the unanimous desire of the com¬ 
munity to have adequate representation in the services and have their own 
electorate. 

Three more speakers expressed their views, and the resolution was 
eventually carried amidst cheers. 

The following other resolutions were proposed and passed before the 
proceedings of the Session came to a close: 

RESOLUTION Kill 


The All-India Muslim League reaffirms the resolutions Nos. 6,7,8, 
10,12,13, and 14 passed at its last Sessions at Aligarh. (Proposed 
by Syed Mohsin Shah and seconded by Khwaja Gul Mohammad. 
The first two of these related to Muslim representation in the public 
services, the third and fifth to inter-communal conflicts, the fourth 
to Muslim representation of Delhi in the Assembly, the sixth to the 
separation of Sindh from Bombay, and the last to the release of the 
Moplah prisoners.) 


RESOLUTION XIV 


In view of the fact that the term of office of the Honorary 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim League is about to expire, the All-India 
Muslim League appoints Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew as the Honorary 
Secretary of the League. (Proposed by Syed Zahur Ahmad and 
seconded by Moulvi Mohammad Yaqub.) 

RESOLUTION XV 


The All-India Muslim League resolves that the headquarters of the 
League may be transferred to Delhi, and appoints Mirza Ijaz Husain, 
Advocate, and Mr. S.M. Abdullah of Delhi to be Honorary Joint 
Secretaries of the League. (Proposed by Khan Bahadur Mr. Masudul 
Hasan and seconded by Mr. Abdul Aziz.) 
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RESOLUTION XVI 

The All-India Muslim League places on record its appreciation of 
the splendid work done by the retiring secretaries of the League (namely 
Syed Zahur Ahmad, Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Masudul Hasan and 
and Mr. Khaliquzzaman. Joint Secretaries) during their period of 
office, 1919-1926, and is deeply grateful to them for the ability and 
devotion with which they served the League through the rough and 
stormy period of tlieir office. (Proposed by Sir Abdur Rahim and 
seconded by Moulvi Mohammad Yakoob.)* 


I, 5 ourcw: The Indian Quarterly Kegistety 1^26^ pp. 369-376; Brief Minutes of the 
Pioceedings by Syed Z?hur Ahmad, Hon. Secetary, printed by M.N. Sivapuri 
Press; Resolutions of the All-India Muslim League from May 1^24 to December igsS, 
published by Nawabzada Liquat Ali Khan. 
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CALCUTTA, DECEMBER 30, 1927—JANUARY i, 1928 

(For some time past fears were entertained about a split among the Muslims over the 
question of the venue of the All-India Muslim League. Several efforts at compromise were made 
but all these failed, and two sessions of the League were held at the same time: one in Cal¬ 
cutta, according to the decision of the Council of the League held at Delhi on December 11, 
and another at Lahore, in pursuance of the former decision of the same Council held on Novem¬ 
ber 2o. At the meeting of the Council at Delhi, the attendance was poor, as out of 300 members 
only 23 were present; but rival sections had secured a substantial number of votes by proxy. 
Among those present, the Punjab was strongly represented, and others comparised members 
from the United Provinces and Delhi, A couple of hours before the appointed hour, an 
informal exchange of views started and compromises were suggested to secure unanimity. 
His Highness the Aga Khan’s statement had created a difficult position for his supporters, 
as most of the votes secured by proxy proceeded on the assumption that His Highness the 
Aga Khan would agree to his election. They, however, still hoped that if the Council of 
the League invited His Highness the Aga Khan, he might yet reconsider his decision 
and respond to the call of the community. The compromises informally discussed were: 
a session at Calcutta with Sir Muhammad Shafi as President or a session at Lahore with His 
Highness the Aga Khan as President. Both parties, however, were doubtful regarding the 
votes that the other had up its sleeves, because the issue depended on those votes. The 
following is the official report issued by Dr. Kitchlew, General Secretary of the League; 

According to notice, a meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League was to 
ft held in the office of the League, but as Hakim Ajmal Khan was unable to attend on account 
ofillness, the meeting was, at his request, held at his residence. Twenty-three members attend¬ 
ed. Hakim Ajmal Khan presided. Malik Feroze Khan Noon asked for a statement from the 
General Secretary as to the circumstances in which he had called the meeting. Dr. Kitchlew 
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explained that he had received letters and telegrams from Bengal, Madras and other ph 
expressing the disappointment of leading men of those places at the venii fixed and the Presid^^^* 
Elect, and asking for reconsideration of bcth these points. He further added that he had 
the meeting under Rule 19 of the Constitution of the League, which gave him full powers to V 
a meeting if he thought it necessary. The President of the League, Mr. Jinnah, had been 
suited in the matter, and so the meetirg had been called. 

Objection was taken by Maulana Mohammad Ali and others at the manner in wlr( i 
Malik Feroze Khan Noon had taken pains to cross-examine the General Secretary, and it \v 
pointed ou^ that if any objection was to be taken, it should be taker in the form of a repul^ 
point of order. ^ 

Accordingly, Mr. Noon raised the point that the meeting was not in order. 

This elicited a lengthy and interesting discussion, in the course of which it was pointed 
out by Malik Barkat Ali and others that Rule 19 gave full powers to the Secretary to call a meetin 
when he thought it necessary, that the facts and circumstances quoted by the secretary clearly 
showed that reconsideration was necessary, and that the meeting could not, in law, go behind 
the discretion vested in the Secretary. He further declared that the point that the matter havino 
once been decided should not be reconsidered under any cii‘cumstances had absolutely no fou^ 
dation under the Constitution of the League. In fact, the Council of the League was a bpdy 
with plenary jurisdiction, and it had inherited powers to reconsider its decision. ^ 

After this discussion and in accordance with the sense of the meeting, the President 
ruled that the meeting was quite in order and perfectly legal. 

The discussioi'i of the items on the agenda was then proceeded with. The question of 
venue had to be taken first under the rules of the League. A very lengthy discussion took place 
in which Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, Malik Bar* 
kat Ali, Fir Tajuddin, Maulana Mohammad Ali, Dr. Ziauddin,* Sheikh Abdullah, Mr. Abdul 
Aziz and others took part. After considerable discussion, votes were taken, and it was foua\d 
that 84 votes were in favour of Calcutta and ^4 in favour of Lahore. Out of these, 74 and 41 
votes, respectively, for Calcutta and Lahore, were of absentee members, who under the rules of 
the League had sent in their written opinion. 

The President then declared that Calcutta had been selected as the venue of the next 
session of the All-India Muslim League, 

After this discussion, Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani and a few other gentlemen from Lahore left the meeting. 

The question of President-Elect was then taken up. It was stated that 79 votes of the 
absentee members had been received for His Highness the Aga Khan and 44 votes of the absentees 
for Sir Muhammad Shafi. But it was pointed out that His Highness the Aga Khan had declined 
to replace Sir Muhammad Shafi under any circumstances, and therefore the question of reconsi 
deration of the matter of presidentship did not arise. This objection was accepted by the 
President, who ruled that the matter of reconsideration of the President’s election should not, 
therefore, be taken up. 

It may be mentioned here that, before the meeting began, certain members from the 
Punjab had offered a compromise to Mr, Noon and his party, according to which Calcutta should 
be the venue and Sir Muhammad Shafi the President, but this compromise was not accepted by 
Mr. Noon and his party, who wanted the venue to be Lahore and His Highness the Aga Khan as 
President.^ 

First Sitting 

In pursuance of the decision of the Council of the League, the Nine 
teenth Session of the AlLIndia Muslim League opened at Calcutta, in the 

I. Source: The Indian Quarterly Re^istetf 11 , 438-439, 
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' us Town Hall, on the evening of December 30, 1927. The attendance 
fair and the dais was occupied fully by prominent leaders and distinguish- 
"d^visitoFS. The latter included Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
L • r Graham Pole, Mr. Garret, Mr. T.C. Goswami, Mr. S.C. Mitter, and 
Mr! N.R« Sarkar. 

Mr. Majibur Rahman, Chairman of the Reception Committee, delive¬ 
red his address which advocated the boycott of the Simon Commission and 
favoured separate electorates for Musalmans. In referring to the Simon Com¬ 
mission, he said: 

I should not like to enter into any question of abstruse political theory; 
but to ine, it seems a matter of bare justice and elementary common sense 
that the people for whom a constitution is intended should have a paramount 
and exclusive voice in the drafting of that constitution. I take exception to 
the preamble of the Government of India Act of 1919, which lays down that 
it is the British Parliament that will be the judge of the time and measure 
of every advance towards the realization of responsible government in India. 
Moreover, the total and the deliberate exclusion of Indians from the 
Commission is not merely ‘a calculated affront to India*—that may be the 
language of sentiment and wounded susceptibility—it is a denial of elementary 
political justice. It is a negation of India’s right to have a paramount voice 
in settling her own Constitution. It indicates a subtle and deep determina¬ 
tion to prejudice the issue and forcibly to cram down the throat of our people 
a constitution, the details of which have been settled and readymade before¬ 
hand. 

While boycotting the Commission, w^e must accept Lord Birkenhead’s 
challenge and evolve a Constitution for our country. I must frankly say that 
if we cannot do this much, we do not deserve a better government than what 
we have at present. I am not, however, a pessimist and I do hope that the 
leaders of the different political parties and communities will put their heads 
together and then frame a Constitution, and thus show to the world that we 
mean business. 

Turning to the question of separate electorates for Muslims, Mr. 
Rahman said: 


It seems to me that many of those who are against the boycott of the 
Simon Commission are labouring under an unspoken fear that boycott of the 
Commission, on the part of the Muslim community, will injure the cause of 
separate representation. For the assurance of such gentlemen, let me tell 
you in plain and unequivocal terms that, in the present state of our national 
life, I look upon separate representation through separate electorates as the 
corner-stone of Muslim politics. When each community is assured that its 
interests and privileges are safe in the hands of the common State that we have 
succeeded in evolving, there will be, I believe, no necessity and no cry for 
separate electorates. The day we long for is yet to come. Between the two 
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great communities of India, there is still ‘doubt, hesitation and pain’. L i 
US recognize, honestly and frankly, the existence of mutual jealousy and sif 
picion; let us agree to be represented through the medium of separate elec 
torates. As the edge is taken off the acerbity of mutual suspicion, so, da) 
by day, we shall advance nearer towards that rapprochement which in the fup 
ness of time will make communal representation take its rank among the evill 
necessities of life. ! 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MOOLVI MOHAMMAD YAKUB 

Moulvi Mahommad Yakub was applauded when he rose to deliver'^ 
his Presidential Address extempore in Urdu. He appologized for not de. ® 
livering a written address because of the short notice. He would speak in 
his mother tongue (Applause). He expressed gratitude for this opportunity # 
to serve his community, particularly because Calcutta was one of the LorlM 
most cities of the world, and was also the home of his ancestor who held the ® 
position of a vizier over a century ago. ."I; 

The session was meeting under the gloom cast by the death of Hakim % 
Ajmal Khan. Hakim Sahib had worked whole-heartedly for Hindu-Muslim 
unity; and just before he died, he had observed a ray of that unity emanatina 
from Madras. ^ 

Their homage to Hakim Sahib should take the form of pursuing the 5 
object of unity, which the late Hakim had so much at heart. From the time ) 
of the inception of the League, he had been one of its leading lights and had I 
twice presided over League sesMons. S 

The President also mourned the death of Syed Alay Nabi. | 

League Sessidn Controversy j! 

Proceeding, the President said that for over two weeks a controversy i 
had been going on concerning the question of whether the session should be 5 
held in Lahore or Calcutta. He said that, according to the League’s Consti- | 
tution, voting could not be by proxy nor could it be through telegrams add- ;; 
ressed to a third person. The first meeting voted for Lahore through votes 
obtained mostly by proxy, and in this connection Malik Feroze Khan Noon S 
had played a leading part. Dr. Kitchlew, the Secretary, felt obliged not to ^ 
accept the illegal decision j and even if he had not recorded the request for a 
revision from Madras and Calcutta, Dr. Kitchlew would, in accordance with j 
the sacred provisions of the Constitution, have been justified in calling another 
meeting. This second meeting was called; but the dispute had made it di¬ 
fficult for the self-respecting Aga Khan to accept the presidentship. The 
second meeting gave the final decision, and Calcutta was decided upon as the 
venue of the Session. 

Moulvi Yakub said that Mr. Jinnah had urged every one not to commit 
himself on the question of the Simon Commission, but the Lahore Muslim 
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Yvras the first to give its views, under Sir Muhammad Shaffi’s chairman- 
could Sir Muhammad Shafi be expected to change his views, 
he acted as he did in respect of his views on the Muddiman Committee, 
^ he changed after he became a member of the Government. 

The President next read out the Constitutional Provision that the annual 

shall be held as decided by the Council of the League. How, then, 
*^uld Council’s decision to hold the session in Calcutta be disobeyed? 

aards uniting Muslim opinion, what guarantee was there that such unity 
vould forthcoming ? If unity was not attainable in spite of honest efforts, 

' self-respecting community must not shirk disunity on fundamental matters. 
If Muslims held that religion could not be divorced from politics, then the 
lead in favour of a boycott of the Commission given by the Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
at its Peshawar Session and by the Khilafat Conference at Madras should be 
acceptable to them. How could the Muslim League keep its mouth shut in 
view of the self-respect of the community, which demanded a courageous lead? 

The Simon Commission 

He did not think that he should give his views on the Simon Commi¬ 
ssion elaborately, as these had been widely circulated. The President recalled 
that in 1924, 1925’ and 1926, the popular representatives in the Assembly 
had, by an overwhelming majority, passed resolutions asking for an advance¬ 
ment of the enquiry, but the Government was adamant. Now the Govern¬ 
ment had given them a commission unasked. The reason was apparent; 
the Government felt convinced that unity between the two communities was 
least likely at this juncture and that, therefore, the time to appoint a Commi¬ 
ssion had come. Indians had been excluded because they would not have 
agreed on a common report. Was there any basis for his fear? There was 
the case of the Skeen Committee which dealt with the most delicate problem 
of the country’s defence. Not only were all the Indian members unanimous 
in their recommendation, Mr. Jinnah made the European President also sign 
the unanimous report. Mr. Jinnah had conducted the cross-examination in 
London so brilliantly that the Government had decided not to risk a similar 
performance and a unanimous report. Moulvi Yakub declared that he was not 
a non-co-operator, but had always been a co-operator; and it was as a co- 
operator that he would urge the Muslims to co-operate with the Government 
in the manner the Government had co-operated with them. Thus, as the 
Government did not want their co-operation on the Commission, so they 
would withhold their co-operation and would not go near the Commission. 
His religion did not teach one to turn the other cheek, but to retaliate judi¬ 
ciously. 

Hindu-Muslim Differences 

Turning to Hindu-Muslim quarrels, he did not wish to apportion blame; 
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but the Prophet had left an example for their guidance when he came to asettl W 
ment with the Jews of Medina in a spirit of give and take. This spirit of 
and take should now regulate the conduct of Indian Muslims. Unity 
not mean the absorption of one community by another. Indians should ^ 
like in the Hindu joint-family system, work out their differences within th ' 
home, and divide the property between themselves. Such action would 
them the respect of the outside world; but if they took to litigation and to 
decisions by a third party, the world would condemn them for casting a blot 
on the fair name of their ancestors. 

The Madi'as Congress settlement would be acceptable to 90 per cent of 
the enlightened and educated Musalmans. The League should consider this 
settlement, and declare its opinion on it, showing where it was acceptable 
and where they wanted it to be modified. They had been challenged to pro, 
duce a Constitution, and had been taunted that if they were sincere in their 
declaration in favour of Swaraj, they should produce a joint agreement. This 
challenge had to be accepted, and the Congress settlement should be examined 
and passed with whatever changes were deemed desirable; for, after all it 
was not unchangeable like the laws of the Medes and the Persians. When 
an ap-eement was reached on the settlement, it would be entrusted to a 
special committee of Hindus and Muslims to draw up a Constitution on the 
basis of the settlement. Thereafter a special meeting of the League could be 
summoned to ratify the Swaraj scheme. ^ 

The Need for Muslim Newspapers 

Moulvi Yakub felt that the Muslim community was left at a disadvan¬ 
tage by not having a single daily newspaper in India, while the Hindus and 
other communities had a large number of daily papers in every major town. 

To fight political battles without a newspaper was like going to war without 
weapons. If they could not even establish newspaper how could they 
demand Swaraj? The Maharaja of Mahmudabad’s efforts in this direction 
should be supported by every Muslim—indeed, this was their primary 
duty. 

Conclusion 

The President then declared that the country was faced by an intense 
storm. The Leagues’ vessel was being steered through troubled waters. 

He would try to pilot it safely, but for success he would need the fullest assis¬ 
tance of the crew. 

He warmly thanked Mrs. Annie Besant and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu for 
attending the Session, The ninety-year old Annie Besant was younger than 
their young men; could the 7 crores of Muslims not emulate the strength of 
this 90-year-old lady ? He expressed particular gratitude to Mrs. Naidu for the 
efforts she had made to achieve the Madras unity settlement. 
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The President’s address lasted 4^ minutes; and he resumed his seat 
j^idst loud and prolonged applause. The meeting then adjourned. 

Second Sitting 

On December 31, the Muslim League reassembled in the morning. 
The attendance was thinner than the previous day, being confined to ‘delega¬ 
tes only. The discussion among delegates showed that the general desire 
vvas not to take any definite decision on the question of electorates, and to 
welcome the Madras settlement only as paving the way for unity, without 
committing themselves to its detailed provisions. 

The first two resolutions were moved from the Chair and were passed, 
all standing. 

MSOLUTION I 

The All-India Muslim League mourns the irreparable loss to India 
caused by the sudden death of Masih-ul-Mulk Hakim Mohammad 
Ajmal Khan. His selfless devotion in the cause of India’s freedom, 
bis untiring efforts in welding together the various communities into 
a united nation, and his invaluable services to the nation, in general, 
and the Muslim community, in particular, had made him a national asset. 
The country has lost in him a profound scholar and one of the greatest 
exponents of the art of healing; and every one in need has been robbed 
by this death of a true friend and generous benefactor. 

The All-India Muslim League places on record its profound sense 
of soiTow at the passing away of an illustrious Muslim patriotj and 
conveys its sincere and heartfelt condolences to the bereaved family, 
and prays to the merciful Allah to bestow eternal peace on the soul of 
our departed leader. 

The League calls upon all who mourn his loss to make a united 
endeavour to commemorate his life’s work by placing on a sound 
financial basis the Jamia Millia Islamia and the Ayurvedic and Unani 
Tibbia College, which owed their origin to him and were maintained 
through his untiring efforts. 

KESOLUTION II 

The All-India Muslim League places on record its sense of loss at 
the sudden and premature death of the Hon. Syed Alay Nabi, who was 
associated with the League from its very inception, had throughout 
worked for it and stood by its principles. The League offers its sincere 
condolences to the members of the family of the deceased, and 
prays to Allah to bestow peace on the departed soul. 
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MSOLUTIOFI III 
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p Are you goirig to submit to this indignity? I am a moderate of mode- 

I was called a sun-dried bureaucrat. But my conscience finds it 
^^^^ssible to accept this Commission.” 

’pji^eir opposition to the Commission, said Sir Ali Imam, was not 
1 sentimental. He would not stand out on that ground alone. The 
^^^^^issue was what was the relationship between India and England? Ours 
that of serfs who would gratefully pick up the crumbs falling from the 
'able of British statesmanship. There was another relationship to which 
f l^een lavishly treated during the war. “We were called partners. 

We^were told of the change in the angle of vision. Our blood had mixed in 
the battlefields of Flanders. I frankly tell you I fully believed that there was a 
hange in the angle of vision, but I have been disillusioned. We are now told 
we are not fit to sit at the same table. Are you going to go down? I, for 
one an ex-sun-dried bureaucrat, refuse to take the insult lying down.” 

Sir Ali Imam next examined the procedure of the Commission. The 
position of the select committees would be that of witnesses. “Is that part¬ 
nership? Mr. Baldwin has called the committees colleagues of the Commi¬ 
ssion. Misuse of language cannot go farther. They are no more colleagues 
than petitioners in a court of justice. We cannot agree to this scheme which 
deprives us of the position of partners so long as we are treated as petitioners. 
The delegations to London will also be petitioners. Are you going to sub¬ 
scribe to this arrangement? It is the thin end of the wedge. Indians must 
remember that their place in the Empire is subordinate. We Indians to-day 
assert our right to be treated as equal partners within the Empire; and if we 
do not succeed to-day in enforcing this assertion, we shall succeed to-morrow 
or the day after. Do not be misguided by the thought that our claim will 
not be heard. The claim that has not behind it the assertion which I am urg¬ 
ing will never be heard; but the claim that has behind it the force of asserti¬ 
veness, that claim in the long run will succeed. Therefore, do not be de¬ 
moralized by any consideration as to whether this thing would be heard or 
not. If it is not heard to-day, the time is coming when it will be heard. If 
still it is not, we shall not care whether it is heard or not.” 

Continuing, Sir Ali Imam said the resolution had been purposely 
drawn up in terms which would be acceptable to all parties—to those who 
denied any voice to Parliament, to those who stood for a round-table confere¬ 
nce, and to those like him, who would have been satisfied with Indian members 
on the Commission, The resolution would meet the wishes of all those who 
had not only self-respect, but had the necessary patriotism to assert, without 
hesitation, that self-respect demanded that they must participate on equal 
terms in the framing of the Constitution of future India, (shouts of Hear! 
Hear!) 

Mr. Jinnah said, “That is the minimum.” 

Sir Ali Imam agreed, “Yes, that is our minimum. You as a responsi- 
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ble body of members of the All-India Muslim League will not hesitate to gi 
pur unanimous support to the resolution couched in terms not inten^'^^ : 
rate but sober. There was no feeling of resentment in the resolution cn ' 
eluded Sir Ali Imam. ’ 

Mr. Yakub Hasan said that his experience of the failure of the boycotts 
organized by the non-co-operators had made him sceptical about the succes 
of another boycott. But he was glad that the country’s attitude had proved 
him to be wrong. The views of the Muslim ex-members of the Govern 
ment were for boycott by three to one, with the Maharaja of Mahmudabad' 

Sir Ali Imam and Sir Abdur Rahim, on one side, and Sir Muhammad Shafi’ 
on the other. Unless the session laid down the outlines for the future Consti* 
tution, the boycott would not be as fully eifective as they would like it to be 

By this time, attendance had grown very considerably; and Dr. Ansari 
was given an ovation as he entered the hall. 

Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din opposed the resolution. He agreed that the ex¬ 
clusion of Indians had wounded Indian vanity, but he also asked when before 
under British rule, had Indians been given the right to participate. Only 
a commission with a majority of Indians would have been acceptable. ‘We 
have not been able to coerce England to appoint such a commission.’ It was 
said that India had won the right of equality during the war; but since then, 
non-co-operation had been launched and failed. There wei‘e two schools of 
thought in India. Those who would take nothing from England would logi¬ 
cally boycott the Commission (Mr. Mohammad Ali: Hear! Hear!), though such 
a course would be of no avail. But there were others who believed that the 
British Government, out of the fear that India might, at some future date, go 
out of the Empire, was anxious to concede its legitimate aspirations. These 
men should take advantage of the fresh opportunity offered to them sincerely. 

The non-Brahmins and the depressed classes would go before the 
Commission. The Muslims were also a depressed class, under economic 
slavery to the majority community. Could Muslims boycott, when the other 
depressed classes did not do so? “It will do some harm to the whole of India, 
and from the Mohammedan point of view it will be suicidal. Do not fritter 
away your energies in a boycott. If you can agree upon a Constitution and 
can compose your differences, that will be a fitting reply to Lord Brikenhead’s 
challenge...If England goes back upon her promised, then it will be time 
to consider what steps to follow to bring England down upon her knees, if 
that is at all possible. If you boycott the Commission now, you will be putting 
the cart before the horse. England has given you a challenge to draw up a 
Constitution. If we can agree, there cannot be any purpose in a boycott.’’ 

Maulana Mohammad Ali, replying to Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din, asked if 
someone were a better household manager, would Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din entrust 
him the task of his household management? So it was that no nation could 
accept that another nation had the right to rule over it. The Germans were 
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, organizers than Englishmen. Would Englishmen therefore surrender 
5 !eir country to German rule? 

^ “I admit’’, Mr. Mohammad Ali continued, “that I am unfit to wrest 
the rule back from English hands, but I do not concede any ethical basis to the 
British purpose in India. I challenge the Preamble of the Act of 1919. My 
uarrel is not with the jury. Even if it had consisted of Indians exclusively, 
my objection would have remained. If a matriculation standard paper is put 
on India to the 700 Members of Parliament, not 70 will pass the test, and 
these will be those who are untrue to India’s salt.’’ 

Miss Mayo, continued Maulana Mohammad Ali, had been supplied 
information by Imperial service men. He had proof with him of a letter 
written by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed f:o Mr. Coatman, requesting a subsidy for the 
Aligarh Mail. (Shouts of “Read it’’.) 

The speaker said that it ran as follows: “I introduce to you Mr. 
jaffry. Editor, Aligarh Mail. Will you please pay him from September to 
January? (“Shame!’’) Will you please give him general advice and give 
him also practical tips. Yours Sincerely, Ziauddin.’’ 

Maulana Mohammad Ali said, “It is this class of people who come to 
tell us not to boycott the Commission in the interests of Muslim solidarity,’’ 

Reverting to the subject of the Statutory Commission, Maulana 
Mohammad Ali said the British Government had already made up their mind 
on the subject of changes in the Constitution. No Hindu was going before 
the Commission, So there was no fear of their gaining at the expense of 
Muslims, The Britishers’ game was only to grant something to one community 
against another. The resolution before them was a tame one. He did not 
believe that, for a little gain, the Muslims would sacrifice the glory of Islam. 
If they did, with what face could he go to men like Major Graham Pole and 
ask them to adopt the Muslim faith? 

Mr. Jalfry, ex-Editor of Aligarh Mail, testified to the letter quoted by 
Maulana Mohammad Ali having been given to him by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, 
and his having resigned when this subsidy was not forthcoming from the 
Government. 


Mr, Barkat Ali, Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, said, even assuming 
that the final responsibility lay with Parliament, the inclusion of Indians on the 
reporting body could not have interfered with that responsibility. Place- 
hunters might declare otherwise, but the League as a self-respecting body 
must not accept a course incompatible with national honour and self-esteem. 

Mr. Chagla, Secretary, Bombay Provincial Muslim League, asked 
whether Muslims had fallen so low as to lend themselves in the market-place 
to the highest bidder between the Government and the Hindus? They must 
join the Hindus to make the boycott universal and effective, 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed asked whether British rule had made Mr, 
Tamiz-ud-Din sink so low as to call Muslims depressed classes. 
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Maulana Zafar Ali declared that with the exception of those 
worshipped official pottage, the whole Punjab was with them. When wl. ^ 
they thought to be the reactionary Mahasabha element had surrendered S 
to the Congress, would the Muslims hesitate? 

Mrs. Annie Besant then addressed the gathering. She said ev«,, 
invader before the British had identified himself -with the people of India 
had settled down and become Indian. The Britishers had, however, reniainpJ 
oreigneis. They extended their domains sometimes by resorting to fraufi 
and sometimes by setting Indian against Indian. The Britishers had wielded 
authority, but had never become Indians. During the war, Mr. Asquith haJ 
helpthat foreign yoke would be intolerable, and had called upon Indians to 

1, ;i 1 j Besant said that since she entered public life ^3 years ago, she 
had claimed home rule. “No one nation has the right to govern aLlher 
e lite of a people may change, but the nation remains indestructible. It is ai 
eternal as God Himself, and to deny a nation the right to self-government is 
treason against humanity as a whole. Those who live in India should identih 
themselves with her life and national struggle. My own fundamental objection 
to the Commission is that it is a step backward, * * 

Mrs. Besant recalled how the King had, through the Duke of 
pnnaught, sent a message to the people of India on the reforms being the 
beginnmg of Swaraj within the Empire, and how this exclusively foreign 
Commission was appointed and how it was to go back even on the existing 

1, to rule ourselves, and it is in the assertion 

o his light that I voted in the Congress for national independence.” The 
Prince of Wales had wisely called the British Empire a Commonwealth of 
Nations. Domination must disappear, and every nation must be a willing 
partner m the commonwealth on the basis of mutual service. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant declared that this resolution was such that all 
could,join to support it. She was not sorry that two or three Indians were 
not appointed on the Commission, as that might have made them linger on 
by accepting half a loaf instead of a full one. Concluding, she made an 
impassioned appeal for a boycott of this foreign Commission. 

The resolution was put to the vote, and was declared carried, amidst 
acclamation, by an overwhelming majority, only two dissenting. 

RESOLUTION IV 

c 1. . moved a compromise resolution* on behalf of the 

Subjects Comixiittee, which read as follows: 

on Ma T proposals of the Muslim Conference held at Delh 

on March 20, 1927, of which the text runs as follows: 

Hv« u i!*® revision of the Indian Constitution, elections to the leglsla- 

cussitf amoi° f *>««« ‘he subject of anxiouf dis- 

cussion among Hindu and Musalman leaders in Delhi. The Hindu members of the Congress 
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The All-India Muslim League authorizes the Council of the League 
to appoint a subcommittee to confer with the Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, and such other organizations as the 
Council may think proper, fox the purpose of drafting a Constitution 
for India, in which the interests of the Muslim community will be 
safeguarded, having regard to the following proposals, which the 
League approves of and adopts, and subsequently to take part in the 
National Convention which is going to take place in Delhi in March 
next, as suggested by the Indian National Congress: 

(i) that Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency 
and constituted into a separate autonomous province; 

I. Conuintedfrom page 118 

Party and the Nationalist Party, having already decided in favour of only a joint electorate with 
the reservation of seats to Mohammedans, either on the basis of the Lucknow Pact or the existing 
population in each province, the Mohammedans met in informal conference to-day under the 
presidentship of Mr. Jinnah, who had issued invitations to representative Mohammedans in all 
parts of India. 

After a protracted discussion, the Conference agreed to the institution of joint electorates 
under certain conditions. It.was unnaimously resolved that the Mohammedans should accept 
a settlement on the basis of the following proposals, so far as representation in the various legisla- 
tures in any future scheme of Constitution was concerned: 

(1) Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency and constituted into a 
separate province. 

(2) Reforms should be introduced in the North-West Frontier Province and in Ba¬ 
luchistan on the same footing as in any other province in India. 

If this is agreed to, Mohammedans are prepared to accept a joint electorate in all 
provinces so constituted, and are further willing to make to Hindu minorities in Sind, 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province the same concessions that Hindu 
majoiities in other provinces are prepared to make to Mohammedan minorities. 

In the Punjab and Bengal, the proportion of representation should be in accordance 
with the population. 

In the Central Legislature Mohammedait representation shall not be less than a third, 
and that also by a mixed electorate. * 

The proposals are subject to ratification by the Mohammedan organizations concerned 
but it was hoped by those present at the Conference that the Hindus would accept and the 
Mohammedans would ratify them. ^ 

The question of the services, and other questions with regard to safeguards concerning 
any BilLor resolution which might affect the religion or the customs or the usages of either com¬ 
munity, or affecting inter-communal interests, were also discussed by the meeting, but post¬ 
poned for further consideration. They will be taken up if, on the main proposition, there can 
be unanimity of opinion. 

The following attended the Conference: Mr. Jinnah, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, Mr. Mohammad Ali, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Mohammad Yakub, Nawab Mohammad 
small, Syed Alay Nabi, Lieut. Sardar Mohammad Nawaz Khan, Mr. Suhaiawardi, Mr. Shah 
Nawaz, Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. Farooki, Mr. Abdur Rahman, Sir Abdul Qayum, Shah 
Mohammad Zubair, Syed Ahmed Shah (Imam of the Juma Mosque, Delhi), Moulvi Syed Murtaza, 
Mr Mohammad Shafee Daoodi, Mr. Abdul Aziz, Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhari, Mirza Abdul 
1 a Jabbar (Ajmer), Mr. Ehtasbamuddin, Syed Abdul Rahim, Mr. Anwar- 

” (From the Proceedings of the Conference 

published by Ijaz Husain, Hon. Secretaiy-General, All-India Muslim League.) 
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(2) that reforms should be introduced in the North-West 

Frontier Province and in Baluchistan, placing them on the same footin 
as the other provinces; ^ 

(3) that in the present circumstances the representation of 

Musalmans in the different legislatures of the country through separate 
electorates is inevitable, and that the Muslims will not accept auv 
scheme involving a surrender of this valuable right, unless and until 
Sind is actually constituted a separate autonomous province and reforms 
as aforesaid, are actually introduced in the North-West Frontier and 
Baluchistan provinces. When these requirements are fully satisfied 
the Muslims will be prepared to abandon separate electorates in favour 
of joint electorates with reservation of seats, fixed on the basis of the 
population of different communities, subject to what is stated herein¬ 
after : ^ 

(i) in Sind, the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, 
the Muslim majority shall make the same concessions with regard to 
the proportion of seats reserved to the Hindu minority that the Hindu 
majority in other provinces would make to Muslim minorities over 
and above the proportion of the provinces, which shall be the minimum 
basis, 

(ii) in the Central Legislature, Muslim representation shall not 
be less than one-third. 

The League further resolves (a) that in the future Constitution of 
India liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed and no Legislature, 
Central or Provincial, shall have power to make any laws interfering 
with the liberty of conscience (‘Liberty of conscience' means liberty of 
belief and worship, freedom of religious observances and association, 
and freedom to carry on religious education and propaganda with due 
regard to the feelings of others, and without interfering with the 
similar rights of others) j (b) that no Bill, resolution, motion, or 
amendment regarding inter-communal matters shall be moved, 
discussed or passed in any Legislature, Central or Provincial, if a three- 
fourths majority of the members of the community affected thereby in 
that legislature oppose the introduction, discussion or passing of such 
Bill, resolution, motion or amendment (‘Inter-communal matters' 
means matters agreed upon as such by the joint standing committee 
of both communities of the Hindu and Muslim members of the Legisla¬ 
tures concerned, appointed at the commencement of every session of 
that Legislature), 

^ This League resolves that without prejudice to the rights that the 
Hindus and Musalmans claim, the one to play music and conduct 
processions wherever they please, and the other to slaughter cows for 
sacrifice or food wherever they please, the Musalmans appeal to the 
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Musalmans to spare Hindu feelings as much as possible in the matter 
of cow slaughter, and trust that the Hindus will appeal to the Hindus 
to spare Musalman feelings as much as possible in the matter of music 
before mosques, and this League calls upon both the Hindus and 
Musalmans not to have recourse to violence or to law to prevent the 
slaughter of a cow or the playing of music before a mosque. 

This League further resolves that every individual or group is at 
liberty to convert or re-convert another by argument or persuasion, 
but that no individual or group shall attempt to do so or prevent its 
being done by force, fraud or other unfair means, such as the offering 
of material inducement. Persons under eighteen years of age should 
not be converted unless it be along with their parents or guardians. 
If any person under eighteen years of age is found stranded without his 
parents or guardians by persons of another faith, he should be promptly 
handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the person, place, time and manner about any conversion or 
re-conversion, nor should there be any demonstration or jubilation in 
support of any conversion or any re-conversion. Whenever any com¬ 
plaint is made in respect of any conversion or re-conversion that it 
was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
wherever any person under eighteen years of age is converted, the 
matter shall be enquired into and decided by arbitrators appointed 
jointly by the two communities. 

Mr. Barkat Ali said the resolution repeated their old position, with 
this important exception that for the first time in the history of the League 
there was a change in its angle of vision. “We are offering, by means of this 
change, a sincere hand of fellowship to those of our Hindu countrymen who 
have objected to the principle of separate electorates." If the Hindus joined 
the Muslim demand..., Sind could be separated and the Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan could be given reforms. But unless these conditions were fulfilled, 
Muslims would not be able to give up separate electorates. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali congratulated the League on the resolution before 
it, He said the Congress Committee had sat till 2 a.m., and Hindu fought 
Hindu to come to a settlement. No occasion arose for the Musalmans to 
speak. It was now for the League to adopt the settlement and earn the 
everlasting gratitude of the Muslim community. 

Maulana Zafar Ali Khan said that lakhs of Muslims over India were 
crying out against the proposed abandonment of separate electorates. A time 
would be coming when the need for such electorates would cease to exist. 
But they must wait for that opportunity. The speaker urged that the principle 
of adult suffrage should be made another condition to the abolition of separate 
electorates, Muslims were economically poorer, and adult suffrage would be 
the only remedy. 
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Mr, Wahid Hussain testified from his knowledge to the retur 
Muslim commissioners in Chittagong and elsewhere by an overwhelm'** 
number of votes. This had happened in spite of the zemindar and tnaha^^ 
influences, because the Muslim consciousness had now been roused. 
was a chance for the best men to be returned. “Some say the separar^ 
electorate is our Magna Charta. I deny that. We have a right to exist a^J 
on that right we stand. Let us give a lead to the masses.” ’ *''' 

Mr. Aziz-ul-Haq proposed that the discussion on the matter be deferr 
for a month. 

Mr. Nurul Haq supported Mr. Barkat Ali, but contested the statements 
of Mr. Wahid Hussain; and declared that with the exception of two municipal 
ities in East Bengal, there was no other municipality with a Muslim majoritv 
The fate of the Bengal Pact had shaken his faith. '' 

Mr. Akram Khan warned the delegates against the adult suffrage pro. 
posed by Mr. Zafar Ali, which would, according to the census, reduce the 
Muslim majority in Bengal. 

At this stage, Mrs. Besant announced her acceptance of the proposals 
The Commonwealth of India Bill provided for general electorates with 
sei-ved seats. She, however, accepted the condition proposed in the resolu- 
tion regarding the creation of autonomous provinces of Sind, the Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan and would see that this change was made in the Bilh 
otheiwise she would not work for its passage in the House of Commons! 
She, however, foresaw no difficulty in getting the Bill so amended. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad declared that by the Lucknow Pact they 
had sold away their interests. The Delhi proposals of last March opened the 
door for the first time to the recognition of the real rights of Musalmans in 
India. The separate electorates granted by the pact of 1916 only ensured 
Muslim representation, but what was vital for the existence of the community 
was the recognition of its numerical strength. Delhi opened the way to the 
creation of such a state of affairs as would guarantee them a proper share in 
the future of India. Their existing small majoi'ity in Bengal and the Punjab 
was only a census figure; but the Delhi proposals, for the first time, gave them 
five piovinces of which no less than three (Sind, the Frontier* Province and 
Baluchistan) contained a real overwhelming Muslim majority. If the Muslims 
did not recognize this great step, they were not fit to live. There would now 
be nine Hindu provinces against five Muslim provinces; and whatever treatment 
Flindus accorded Muslims in the nine provinces, Muslims would accord the 
same treatment to Hindus in the five provinces. M^as not this a great gain? 
Was not a new weapon gained for the assertion of Muslim rights?* 

Mr. Jinnah said that those who adopted the Delhi proposals considered 
them just and reasonable, but did not get the support which they expected 
from their Hindu friends till the Congress Committee met in May at Bombay 
and revived the dead body of the Delhi proposals. 
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“These proposals , conunuea mr. jmnan, - are the outcome ot many 
, You cannot expect every one to commit himself to every word and 

very clause of this long resolution. But so far as the spirit of the proposals 
is concerned it is undoubtedly just and fair to both communities. We have 
aot a majority in this House, but shall we be able to carry the majority in the 
country? Nothing will please me more, but at the same time, it will be fair 
to say that I am not so sure that I am satisfied that the majority of Musalmans 
throughout the country are in favour of it. That remains to be decided; and 
it will be our business to try our best to make the people understand and to 
convince them, to carry them with us, because on merits, I am convinced that 
this proposal is the finest thing that can happen to Musalmans and to India.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had struck the 


only note that was necessary, namely, that they should not look at the settle¬ 
ment in the petty spirit of traders. The Indian National Congress was not a 
sectarian body. It adopted the Muslim proposals because they were so just 
and so reasonable, and not as the price paid for Muslim co-operation in the 
national struggle. She would ask them to see that the great democratic spirit 
of Islam and the great metaphysical spirit of Hinduism should mingle to make 
for Indian nationhood. 


Major Graham Pole, on being called upon to address the gathering, 
said he belonged to a group that held, in the words of Mr. Lansbury, that 
God had not made any nation fit to rule another nation. Good govern¬ 
ment was not a substitute for self-government. Every people had something 
to contribute to the world’s progress, if allowed self-determination. As 
for Lord Birkenhead, he had heard hard things about them. But Lord Birken¬ 
head had been the greatest unifier of India for generations. On his return, 
he would tell the Secretary of State so. The speaker said that, by coinnei- 
dence, he had attended the Lucknow Congress and also the Madras Congress, 
at both of which Hindu-Muslim settlements were arrived at. The Madras 
settlement was even greater than the Lucknow settlement. The one thing 
wanted was that every Indian should be proud of being an Indian, so that 
he could say: “I am a citizen of India and that is enough.” He was sorry to 
see Indians read so much British history. He felt humble when he read In¬ 
dia s history, which should make Indians tremendously proud of themselves. 

Finally, Major Graham Pole assured the audience that the Labour 
Members of Parliament were sincerely anxious to do their best for India; 
and if, due to the long distance, there was not a proper understanding of the 
Indian situation, Indians should also not misunderstand India’s friends in 
England, who were doing their best, every day, to bring about a better un¬ 
derstanding, and to work for that Swaraj which, he hoped, many like him 
would see India attain triumphantly in their lifetime. Both the amendments 
(with respect to adult suffrage and to deferment) having been withdrawn, 
the resolution of Mr. Barkat Ali was put to the vote, and declared carried 
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unanimously, amidst cheers. 

A sniall sub-committee was appointed to recommend changes in 
rules, and the Session was then adjourned till the next day. 

Third Sitting 

The League resumed its Session in the town hall on the afternoon r 
January i, 1928. First the following three resolutions were passed: ° 

RESOLUTION V 

< ‘re-election’ from ‘provided’ t 

consecutively in Rule 10 of the Constitution be deleted. (Proposed 
by Moulvi Wahed Husain and seconded by Mr. Azizul Haq.) “ 

RESOLUTION VI 

President of the All-India 
Muslim League for the next three years. (Proposed by Moulvi Abdu 
Karim and seconded by Moulvi Syed Zahur Ahmad.) 

RESOLUTION VII 

The All-India Muslim League deems it necessary that the 
Constitution and Rules of the League should be revised; the 
eague therefore appoints a Subcommittee consisting of four 
members VIZ. the President, the Secretary, Maulana Mahammad Ali 
and Mr. Asaf Ah, to go through the Rules and make suggestions for 

rFrolS"! 

Sir Muhlmmad Mf"® 

RESOLUTION VIII 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League severely condemns 
the action of Sir Muhammad Shaft and his colleagues in rebelling 

the decision of the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League to hold the Session of the League at Calcutta, 
and purporting to hold a session of the League at Lahore in 
contravention of the Constitution of the League. The League is 
forther of opinion that the responsibility for causing a split among the 
Musalmans at this critical juncture in the history of the community 
must rest entirely upon Sir Muhammad Shaft and his colleagues. 

M^ddhi supported by Moulvi Ghulani 
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Continuing to deal with this subject, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan propo¬ 
sed following resolution: 

RESOLUTION IX 

The All-India Muslim League regrets that the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League has flagrantly defied the authority of the parent body 
of the All-India Muslim League, and deems it essential, as a matter 
of disciplinary principle, that the Constitution and the authority 
of the League should be maintained and upheld. In the circumstan¬ 
ces, the only course open to the League is to disaffiliate the 
Punjab Provincial Muslim League, and it resolves that the Punjab 
Muslim League be disaffiliated, and further calls upon the Muslims 
of the Punjab to constitute a Provincial Muslim League truly 
representative of the Punjab. 

Speaking on the resolution, Maulana Mohammad Ali said that it was 
painful to ask for the disaffiliation of a body like the Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League, and he should have liked that an opportunity be given to Sir 
Muhammad Shafi to justify his conduct; but the way he had behaved left 
no other course open. 

The resolution was carried. 

The President then moved the following resolution in support of the 
development of the Muslim press, which was passed. 

RESOLUTION X 

This meeting of the League realise the urgent and immediate 
necessity of founding an All-India Muslim newspaper and calls upon 
the Musalmans of India to lend their fullest support to the project of 
the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and others in starting a daily Muslim 
paper at Lucknow. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

XL This meeting of the All-India Muslim League expresses its ab¬ 
horrence of the conduct of Mr. Blandy, late District Magistrate of 
Barisal, in ordering fire, without the least justification, upon a crowd 
assembled in the compound of a mosque at the village Kulkati, and 
thus causing the death of no less than 19 Musalmans and injuries to 
some others. This meeting strongly condemns the conduct of the 
Government of Bengal in refusing to institute an independent public 
inquiry into the occurence, in spite of the insistent demands of the 
Musalmans for such an enquiry. 

In view of the fact that the Government of Bengal has been showing 
callous indifference to the grievances of the Musalmans, in regard to 
the Kulkati tragedy and other matters, the All-India Muslim League 
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urges upon the Muslim Members of the Bengal Council to off i 
persistent constitutional opposition to the Government, so lo^ 
the grievances of the community are not redressed. (Proposed^!? J 
Moiilvi Abdul Karim, seconded by Maulana Mohammad Akrarn Kh ^ 
and supported by Maulana Zafar Ali Khan.) ^ 

XII. This meeting of the All-India Muslim League strongly condem 
the action of the authorities in refusing passports to Mr. Shapurji ^ 
latvalla, M.P., to return to his own country. 

This meeting of the Muslim League fully appreciates the bold 
fight put up by Mr. Shapurji Saklatvalla, and his British comrades in 
Parliament, against the Simon Commission. (From the Chair.) 

XIII. This meeting of the Muslim League resents the action of the 
C.P. Government in its refusal to issue reports of Mr. Avari’s health 
as also in refusing permits to public men to see him even from a 
distance. (From the Chair.) 

XIV. The All-India Muslim Legue strongly disapproves of the action 
of the authorities in depriving partriotic young men of their personal 
liberty under Regulation 3 , or under any other such law, and demands 
that those who are being detained in jail without trial for an indefinite 
length of time be immediately set free or be placed on trial in a 
court of law. (From the Chair.) 

Concluding Remarks 

At the request of the President, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavia add- 
ressed the meeting. In an impassioned appeal for unity, he said that the 
responsibility for the present state of affairs in the country rested mostly 
upon their own heads. Their quarrels in every instance related to the question 
of cow killing or music before mosques; and the Pandit thought that it was 
yet possible for them to sit down together and arrive at some conclusion to 
settle the matter* As it was, their opponents were taking advantage of these 
differences and mirsepresenting them to the civilized world outside; and it 
was by their own action, Indians were perpetuating their serfdom. The 
Pandit recalled Plassey, and asked them to unite and prevent these deplorable 
occurrences in order that they might usher in a new era of prosperity and 
power. 

Referring to the Simon Commission, the Pandit characterized it as a 
God-given opportunity to rouse them to a sense of duty and responsibility; 
and exhorted all Indians to make its boycott as complete as possible. 

Concluding, the Pandit appealed again to those present, asking them to 
be united, with only one desire, namely, to be just to each other and to have 
confidence in each other, always remembering that they were Indians first 
and Hindus and Musalmans afterwards. If they could do that, there would 
be nothing to stand between them and Swaraj, 
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Addressing the meeting, Mr. Jinnah declared: “A constitutional war 
declared on Great Britain. Negotiations for a settlement are not to 
^ our side. Let the Government sue for peace. We are .denied 
^ -tnership. We will resist the new doctrine to the best of our power, 
^valla Bagh was a physical butchery, the Simon Commission is a butchery 
jallianwauj^^ By appointing an exclusively white Commission, Lord Birken- 
d^^has declared our unfitness for self-government. I welcome Pandit 
^^^1 ■ and I welcome the hand of fellowship extended to us by Hindu 
avi platform of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha. For, 

^ ^ this offer is more valuable than any concession which the British Go- 
*^^ent can make. Let us then grasp the hand of fellowship. This is 
‘^deed a bright day; and for achieving this unity, thanks are due to Lord 

Birkenhead. 

In declaring the Session closed, the President described it as a success, 
with regard to both the quantity and the quality of the work done.^ 



I. Sources: The Indian Quarterly Register, Vol. H, pp, 5 ‘ 39 - 45‘^5 Resolutions of 

the AlFindia Muslim League from May igs4 to December 1^36. op, cit. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
NINETEENTH SESSION 


II. SHAFI GROUP 

LAHORE, DECEMBER 31, 1927—^JANUARY i, 1928 
First Sitting 

The Shaft Group of the All-India Muslim League commenced its session 
on December 31, 1927, at Lahore in Habibia Hall, Islamia College, at 11,^ 
a.m. The hall was crowded. 

Welcoming the delegates, Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, said he could not refrain from saying that he 
observed with a feeling of sadness that some of their prominent brethren who 
should have been present at the meeting were absent. The small body of 
Muslims holding its meeting at Calcutta had proved itself incompetent to 
understand the seriousness of the time and the intensity of the present situation. 

Referring to the boycott of the Simon Commission, he said that the 
decision of an ovemhelming majority of Musalmans to co-operate with the 
Commission was not hastily adopted. It was the result of the profound know* 
ledge and painful experience of the treatment meted out to them by tlie Hint 
dus. There was no other course open to them, but to come to this conclu* 
sion. The Muslims as a minority community must vindicate their rightsi 
and the only chance under the circusmtances was to approach the Simoii 
Commission with manly composure and seek justice from it. 

Sir Zulftqar Ali Khan then enumerated the following Muslim demands; 

(i) separate representation in the various legislatures and local bodies 
on a population basis; (ii) a system of separate electorates; (iii) separation of 
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Sind fron'i Bombay; (iv) reforms for the Frontier Province and Baluchistan; 
^ d M adequate Muslim share in the services. 

^ ^ Referring to the last demand. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan said, '‘We declare 
it mos^ emphatically that, while we have no desire to infringe on the rights 
of others, we strongly resent our rights being infringed on by others. We 
shall wait to see what notice Government take of our complaint in this connec¬ 
tion. If I literally to interpret the sorrows of Muslims in this matter, 
I would say better a terrible end than terror without end.’* 

Concluding, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan said that if further reforms were 
made in the provinces, the Punjab should not be denied provincial autonomy, 
as a strong desire for autonomous government thrilled their very soul. It 
was mostly the valour of the Punjabi soldier which saved modern civilization 
from utter ruin. Was it possible that with such a record and equipment for 
self-government, the Punjab was to be denied the right to have autonomy? 
He did not think that the British people would be so insensible to the demands 
of gratitude as to ignore their right to this high privilege. 

Appealing to his Hindu fellow-countrymen, he said, "It is not yet 
too late to adjust our differences. Everything depends on our unity. Utter 
the magic word that we are united, and the world will bow before you. 
Keep silent, and you remain in bondage. Together, we can master even a 
hostile fate. But if you do not accept the friendship we offer to you, the 
blame will rest with you.” 

TKESIDENTIAL ADDMSS OF SIR MUHAMMAD SHAFI 

Sir Muhammad Shaft, who was presiding over the Session, then deli¬ 
vered his Presidential Address. 

"I am sincerely convinced”, he said, "that in the existing political 
conditions in this country, joint electorates, whether with or without re¬ 
served seats, would be certain to furnish a periodical cause of friction bet¬ 
ween the two communities, and would, in consequence, be in the highest 
degree injurious to the cause of Indian nationalism.” Ridiculing the sugges¬ 
tion that separate electorates had been the cause of inter-communal friction, 
Sir Muhammad Shaft pointed out that separate communal electorates were 
first introduced as a result of the Minto-Morley Reforms, and for a period 
of years after their introduction, the two great communities had lived in an 
atmosphere of mutual co-operation and goodwill. One of the basic principles 
of tile modem system of democratic government was that the legislature should 
be really representative of the people. The system of electorates in India 
niust, therefore, be so framed as to give the fullest scope to the real 
representation of the population, including the Adi-Hindus and labour. 

Referring to the Simon Commission, he said that what concerned the 
uslim community was the provision in the Reforms Scheme of 1921 
t at the present Commission was to consider the working of the franchise 
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and the constitution of electorates, including the important matter of ret * 
tion of communal representation. He, therefore, requested all to settle thl 
political differences, and then present a united Indian demand regarding S 
next step in the Constitutional advance. A unanimous demand thus nij 
would be irresistible, no matter what the constitution of the Royal ComnI 
ssion might be. ^ 

The Muslim League, therefore, should call upon the sister coinmuntl 
ties to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of inter-communal political controls 
versies, and to prepare a scheme of constitutional reforms which, while satisfy® 
ing the legitimate aspirations of the Indian political intelligentsia, would, 
the same time, ensure that the Muslim community and other minorities' 

India enjoy their just rights and the satisfaction of their reasonable aspirations^^' 

He urged the appointment of a committee to collaborate with the comW' 
mittees appointed by other organisations to evolve a satisfactory scheme andH 
to bring about unanimity of public opinion. - W 

Sir Muhammad Shall demanded the introduction of constitutional and^ 
administrative reforms in the North-West Frontier Province and the separa-|| 
tion of Sind from the Bombay Presidency. The speaker discussed the future ' 
reforms, and said that the existing control of the Secretary of State in depart- 
nients dealing with internal affairs was not conducive to the best interests of $ 
administration. He su^ested that the Government of India be relieved of the ' - 
irksome chains with which they were bound in this respect. 

Detailing his suggestions for immediate reforms in the central and provin¬ 
cial machineries, he urged, inter alia, that the Foreign and Political Department ;• 
be placed in charge of one member; that an additional civilian member for the I 
Army be appointed to take his place within the Indian Cabinet; and that mem- i 
bership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council be increased to eight, four of ;! 
whom should be Indians. He also felt that, in the Central Government, the 7 
member or members in charge of Transferred Subjects should be selected from i 
among the elected representatives of the people in the Central Legislature and 
should be made responsible to it for their administration. As for diarchy 
in the provinces, Sir Muhammad Shafi remarked that this interesting experi¬ 
ment should now be abandoned, and one should revert to the principle of uni- - 
tary provincial governments. 

He then dwelt on the question of the legality of the meetings of the ! , 
Council of the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi on November 2o and , 
December ii, respectively. He said he was elected President of the League d 
by both tire Council meetings, and the Punjab Muslim League duly approved j 
of his election. The Council of the All-India Muslim League thus became 
Junctus officio. As far as the questions of venue and presidentship of the annual ■ 
meeting were concerned, it was obvious that where the validity of a decision 
depended on the agreement of two parties, no one of them had any power 
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it aside after the necessary agreement by the two had been arrived at. 
hlew’s pretence for calling the meeting of December 11 was Sir 
R^rm d Shaft’s statement to the press that he would relinquish the pre- 
* Ii'd in favour of the Aga Khan, should the latter be willing to support 
Muslim electorates. 

gaid Sir Muhammad Shafi, was obviously a matter between the 
Khan and himself; and until he had finally tendered his resignation of the 
^^identship, there was no occasion for calling another meeting of the Coun- 
^*1 to decide what had already been finally settled on November 20. There- 
f the meeting held on December 11 was entirely illegal; and he did not 
Iciiow under what rule and authority Maulvi Mohammad Yakub was elected 
President of the Calcutta Session of the League, held the day before. This 
election took place without even sending any intimation to members of the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League, who were in Lahore. Therefore, 
said Sir Muhammad Shafi, he, as the truly elected President of the All-India 
Muslim League, declared the meeting in Calcutta to be illegal. 

The Session then adjourned, after forming a Subjects Committee to 
discuss draft resolutions. 

Second Sitting 

The Session resumed its sitting at 3:30 p.m. to consider the draft 
resolutions reviewed by the Subjects Committee. 

KESQLUTION I 

Mr. Ghaznavi moved the first resolution which ran as follows: 


This Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League invites the 
leaders of all non-Muslim communities in India to come to a satisfactoiy 
settlement with the Muslim community, before the Royal Commission 
begins its work regarding the future Constitution of India and the rights 
and interests of the Muslim community, as embodied in the foregoing 
resolutions, with a view to the joint preparation of a Draft Constitu¬ 
tion for India, adequately safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests 
of all communities, for presenting the same before the Statutory 
Commission or the British Parliament or both. 


In moving the resolution, Mr. Ghaznavi advised the audience not to 
boycott the Commission, which would be prejudicial to Muslim interests. 
Points of order were raised by Mr. AfzalHaqand Raja Ghaznafar Ali khan that 
the speech the mover was reading had no relevance to the subject under dis¬ 
cussion. 

The President, however, allowed the speaker to continue. 

After a few minutes, Mr. Aurangzeb Khan also rose to a 
doint of order and asked the President to inform the House on which 
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resolution the mover was making the speech. 

Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan asked the President whether there was 
time-limit for the mover of the resolution. 


Amidst constant similar interruptions, Mr. Ghaznavi had to hni-.. 
through his speech. 


Maulana Hasrat Mohani, seconding the resolution, said their expe. 
rience of the non-co-operation days showed that a boycott of the Commission 
would not succeed. They should, therefore, put their heads together and 
frame a Constitution for India, which they should place before the Simon 
Commission; and if that was not accepted, there would still be time for a 
boycott. He did not think that they had been insulted by the exclusion of 
Indians from the Commission. The insult was in the appointment of the Com¬ 
mission itself. He therefore advised that they should not talk of boycott at 
the present stage. 


Chaudhri Afzal Haq (Khilafatist) next rose to speak and was greeted with 
loud shouts of Allah-o-Akbar by the Khilafatists, who had turned out in greater 
strength for the afternoon sitting. He said that, if a mutual understanding 
with sister communities in India was their objective, they should devote their 
attention to that question; why should they bring in the Royal Commission at 
all in the resolution? 


At this stage, the speaker was again greeted with loud cheers by the 
Khilafatists; and the President made an appeal for order. On this, more 
confusion followed. Dr. Muhammad Alam and Malik Lakshan, both Khilafat 
leaders, came to the dais and appealed to the audience to stop all shouting, 
Within a few minutes, order was restored; and Chaudhri Afzal Haq, continu- 
ing, said that the fact that the boycott programme during the non-co-operation 
days failed provided no reason why they should give up boycotting the Royal 
Commission. He believed that no programme in the world was ever carried out 
completely or successfully to the satisfaction of all. AsMusalmans, it was their 
duty to convert the whole world to Islam. Had they been able to do it ? If they had 
not, should they give up Islam? After 50 years of begging, all that the Govern¬ 
ment had given them was separate electorates. Was that the be-all and end- 
all of Muslim aspirations ? From his own experience in the Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive Council, he could say that they, the Musalman members of the Council, 
had gained nothing by co-operating with the Government. For six years, 
the Government took advantage of the Muslim co-operation, and when it 
found that the Hindus and Musalmans were fighting with each other and the 
Musalmans’ co-operation was no longer necessary, it did not care for them 
any more. 

He wanted to move an amendment to the resolution; but as he had 
exceeded the time-limit, the President asked him to resume his seat. 

Mr. Masudul Hasan, supporting the resolution, saidthe boy cott would 
do great harm to the Muslims, who were ruining their interests by swallowing 
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poisonous pills in the shape of Indian nationalism. 

Dr. Muhammad Alani moving an amendment proposing the deletion 
of the last portion of the resolution, said that the resolution was really divided 
into two parts, both of which asked them to beg, and led them nowhere. He 
could, however, understend the sense of the first portion of the resolution 
whereas the s^ond portion, in his opinion, was meaningless. They should not 
welcome the Commission, as by sending an all-white Commission, the British 
Government had insulted them. He would refuse to beg and accent alms 
even if the whole of India were offered to him. (Shouts of “Hear hear! “I 

They would not gain anything by bowing before the Commission and kissini 
the feet of its members. o 

MIm Sh^ Nawaz, supporting the resolution, said that he refused to 
bel eve that all Musalmans were flatterers of the Government and possessed 
a slave menKlity. Musalmans, in times of need and crisis, lu,d LriHced 
even their lives What they wanted, the speaker continued, was that in 

fcaf^SS “f *<= of Muslims should 

Raja Ghamafer Ali Khan, supporting tlie amendment of Dr Alam 
said he ™ en irely m favour of the first part of tire resolution and did not think 
diat any Musalman would oppose it, but the second part of resolution tended 
,0 divide diem and raje controversial issue. If the League was anxious «, 
pass a resoluBon regarding the Commission, it could do fo in the form of a 
separam rtsoluBon. The acceptance of the amendment did not prevent them 
fmm brijng a fresh resolution on the Commission, and it Jould still b” 
open m Aem either to welcome or boycott it. He had wired to Mr. lim^ 
that the boycott question should not be brought forward at the Calcutta Se- 

Srthlth' “‘>“"00 "ol to be misled by L 

that because many prominent Musalmans present in the gathering wifre in 

men " "TirevTT/ "''r ™Poo<l teir 017)^0 

r.? ,1, f • '^“ i'* not forget that equally capable and self-sacrificing Musliii 

.ore®*** rierS "o' ‘S' 

would not''hrin""'’®"''’ ?nT r' 'k' Commission 

intemsts woilri Ser. ™ ““““ 

Mr Anis Ahmad said that Muslims would not gain anvthina 

who treated their own brethren-the depressed 

l».icfor,^r"T„“hT„7tre b^Xt ““ 

tliat supported the amendment. He was sorry to see 

“>« they were all blaming the Hindus, the fact was that more of tiidr righri 
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were taken away by the British Government than by the Hindus. Muslim, 
would gain nothing by begging. The Sikhs in the Punjab got whatever ® 
wanted by their determined agitation. He wished that the Muslims woulJ 
turn their attention to the numerous wrongs done to them by the BriM<,u 
and not blame the Hindus. 

Mr. Zafarullah Khan said that, if they wanted to end the British doini W' 
nation, they should either rise in an armed revolt or submit to the Parliame^ ^ 
tary Commission. The first was not possible, and therefore, they should ^ 
accept the Parliamentary Commission and submit their views before it, es 
pecially as the Hindus were engaged in active propaganda, placing their vieW 
before the British public in England. ’ f- 

Sheikh Hissamuddin supported the amendment, and said that, if the ' 
Musalmans could stand on their own legs, no power on earth could destroy ' 
them, and that there was no necessity for them to beg before the Commi- ^ 
ssion at this stage. . 

I)r. Alam moved the closure of the debate, which was accepted by 
the President. But before he put the resolution to the vote, the President 
indicated that he also wished to speak on the resolution. He said that by 
keeping away from the Commission, they would invite an ex-parte decree 
against them. 

At this stage, Chaudhri Afzal Haq rose to a point of order and asked 
whether the President, being the Chairman of the meeting, could speak for the 
resolution. 

Dr. Alam also asked whether it was fair for the President to do so. 

The President said that he had every right to speak, as his presidential 
position was not to be confused with the position of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. j 

The amendment of Dr. Alam was then put to the vote, and declared j 
lost by the President. ! 

Dr. Alam and Mr. Afzal Haq claimed a division. The votes were 
counted by provinces. It was found that Bengal, the U.P., Bombay, Delhi, 
and the Frontier Province were against the amendment; and of the Punjab 
delegates 63 were in favour of the amendment and loi against. 

Dr. Alam challenged the counting of the Punjab votes. The President 
refused to re-count the vote; and he declared the amendment lost and the 
original resolution carried, amidst loud applause. Confusion and uproar 
now followed, which continued for some time. The Khilafatists, headed by 
Dr. Alam, left the hall, shouting, “Shame, shame”, at the President and the 
organizers of the Session. 

RESOLUTION II 

Order being restored, the following resolution moved by Mr. Yamin 
Khan was then passed unanimously. 
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This meeting of the All-India Muslim League declares that neither 
the proposals formulated by some Muslims in their individual capacity 
at Delhi on March 2, 1927, in their original form, nor in their amend¬ 
ed form as passed by the Congress at Madras, are acceptable to the 
Musalmans of India. 

RESOLUTIONS III, IV, V 

The following three resolutions were put from the Chair and passed 

unanimously. 

The first urged the introduction of constitutional reforms in the 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan; the second urged the separation of Sind 
from Bombay, with a reformed constitution of its own; and the third appointed 
a committee of 27 members, with Sir Muhammad Shafi as ex-^ojffico member, to 
devise a scheme of constitutional advance and to collaborate with the 
committees appointed by other Indian organizations to frame a Constitution 
for India on the principles adopted by the Lahore Session. 

RESOLUTION VI 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal moved a resolution protesting against the existing 
arrangements whereby the Muslim community in Bengal and the Punjab was 
deprived of its majority rights in the Provincial Councils, and urged the 
Government to remove this injustice done to the Muslims in 1921. 

This was also passed unanimously; and the Session then adjourned. 

Third Sitting 

The Session reassembled on January i, 1928, at i2;3op.m. The atten¬ 
dance was thin, and the Khilafatists were not present. The President read two 
messages which he had received from Bengal. The first message, signed by 10 
Muslims of Calcutta, including Mr. A.H. Ghaznavi, Dr. Suhrawardy, Khan 
Bahadur Imdad-ud-Din Ahmed, Sahibzada Ali Naqvi and others, stated that 
Muslim opinion in Bengal was behind the Lahore Session and wished it success, 
and asked Mr. Ghaznavi to move a resolution on the Statutory Commission. 
The second message was from four Bengali members of the All-India Muslim 
League, who regretted their absence, but recognized the Lahore Session, and 
asked the President to count on their votes for the Statutory Commission. 

RESOLUTION VII 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan moved the first resolution of the day, which 
asked the Government to earmark a reasonable share of the bonuses and grants- 
in-aid meant for various nation-building departments for the purpose of the 
Muslim' community. He said his experience of the United Provinces and 
that of Musalmans in other provinces was that a very large part of the grants 
earmarked for education was not spent on Muslim education. Whenever 
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they had tried to ask for more money for Muslims, they had been dubbeJ 
reactionaries. Therefore, they had no other alternative but to demand 
the Musalmans should be given an adequate proportion of grants, otherwise^ 
they would be deprived of those advantages which they were entitled to pet ’ 
from the Government. ° , 

Mr. Shuja-ud-Din supported the resolution, which was then carried. 

RESOLUTION VIII 

Mr. Masudul Hasan moved a resolution authorizing the President to 
call a round-table conference of Muslim Leaguers of all organizations to bring* 
about unity of thought in political ideals amongst the Muslims of India. 
said that they should make every effort to unite the various differing elements 
among Muslims. It was extremely unfortunate that they were so hopelessly 
divided, especially at this juncture, when one set of resolutions was being 
discussed at Calcutta and another at Lahore. ^ 

Mr. Gul Mohammad, seconding the resolution, said that their 
differences would be exploited by a third party, and that they would gain 
nothing from the Government if they went on fighting. 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan rose to a point of order, and asked the 
President whether it was relevant to the subject under discussion to refer to 
incidents that took place outside. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

RESOLUTION IX 

Sheikh Abdullah next moved a resolution authorizing the Council of 
the All-India Muslim League to appoint a committee to draft a new and suitable 
Constitution for the League, as the present Constitution had become quite out 
of date. 

The resolution was passed without discussion. 

RESOLUTION X 

Sheikh Abdullah next moved the following resolution: 

The All-India Muslim League hereby elects Sir Muhammad Shaft, 
as its President, Sir Muhammad Iqbal as its General Secretary, and 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani as its Joint Secretary. The League also 
authorizes the Council to appoint Joint Secretaries for various provinces 
and to make suitable arrangements for the collection and expenditure 
of the funds of the League and to engage such paid servants or office¬ 
bearers as are necessary in the opinion of the Council for carrying out 
the work of the League, 

Mr. Ghaznavi, seconding the resolution, paid tribute to the many 
qualities of head and heart of the President, and said that he had great pleasure 
in welcoming Sir Muhammad Shaft as President of the League. Turning to 
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mad Iqbal, he said that Sir Muhammad Iqbal was not only known 
Sir indi^ from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin but throughout the 

had therefore equally great pleasure in seconding Sir Muhammad 
1 * Secretary. Speaking about Mr. Hasrat Mohani, he said that Mr. 
Iqbal to introduction at his hands. When a man like Mr. Hasrat 

j/[onani to their side, after revising his previous opinion, it was a 

^^^f^that there was right and reason on their side. 

Mr. Fateh Mohammad supported the resolution, 

Paja Ghazanfar Ali Khan opposed the resolution, and said that he did 
understand how they could support such a resolution, when they had 
^ ted a round-table conference to bring about unity among the various 
* r ns of Musalmans. They could not ignore the fact tlaat another All-India 
M slim League Session was being held at Calcutta, and that in the 
ircumstances, they should not adopt such a course. He had nothing to say 
^nst the personality of Sir Muhammad Shaft or Sir Muhammad Iqbal; but 
^ should not adopt this resolution in the name of the All-India Muslim 
League. Mr. Jinnah was already the President of the All-India Muslim League. 

^ At this stage, the President, interrupting the speaker, said, ‘^No, Mr. 
linnah is no longer President. He had ceased to be President from June, 
iS'lli when his term expired” The President read the Rules of the League 


on this point. 

Sheikh Mohammad Sadiq said that he had been sitting as a neutral since 
the previous day, listening to all the discussions; but the present debate on 
the resolution before them compelled him to speak out his mind. He was 
pained to find that objectionable remarks were made by some members about 
Mr.Jinnah, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mohammad Ali and Maulana AbulKalam Azad, 
and that such speakers were not stopped by the President. When the Khilafatists 
were present in the hall the previous day, all the supporters of the President 
were sitting quiet; to-day, taking advantage of their absence, they were in a 
merry mood and passing all sorts of resolutions. This reminded him of the 
proverb, ‘When the cat is away the mice are at playL He had met Dr. 
Kitchlew last December 14 at Amritsar, when the latter said that he had not 


resigned the secretaryship of the League. They should not take advantage of 
the absence of Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Kitchlew and other Muslim leaders from the 


present Session and appoint office-bearers. The time would soon come 
when they would have to meet in conference over the Statutory Commission 
and the framing of a Constitution for India, when they would have to explain 
their actions. If they appointed the office-bearers now, they would have to 
face trouble at that conference. He asked Sir Muhammad Iqbal and Mr. 
Hasrat Mohani not to accept the offices offered to them. After concluding 
his speech, Mr. Sadiq left the meeting. 

That part of the resolution which related to the election of Sir 
Muhammad Shaft was put to the vote by Sir Zulftqar Ali Khan, Chairman of 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 


TWENTIETH SESSION 

CALCUTTA, DECEMBER 26-30, 1928 

The Twentieth Session of the All-India Muslim League opened on 
December 26, 1928, at the Albert Hall, Calcutta. The attendance was 
confined to delegates and a few select visitors only. 

The proceedings commenced with a recitation from the Quran, after 
which Moulvi Abdul Karim, Chairman of the Reception Committee, delivered 
a long speech of an hour and a quarter. 

In the course of his speech, the Chairman said, “At the dawn of a 
new and significant orientation of the conception of India’s political and 
economic freedom, and on the eve of momentous changes in the Constitution 
and administration of India, it is not a light task to stand under the portals 
opening on to the future destiny of our country, and point an unerring finger 
at the right and straight road which India should take in order to achieve self- 
determination and national well-being in the speediest and surest manner.” 

Upon the results of their deliberations, he said, depended the future 
of the Muslims, and to a large extent tlie destiny of India itself. It was 
therefore to be regretted that some forces were at work to divide the political 
strength of the Muslims of India at a time when vital interests, both of the 
community and the country, required that there should be solid unity. 

He was afraid that people had been fighting over a shadow instead of 
getting to the substance. Until the required political rights were actually 
secured, the question of their division could not arise. Franchise and electo¬ 
rates were only to be considered with reference to responsible self- 
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government. They had no value or significance of their own until thi | 
attained. The primary and joint aim of all parties for the present ^ 
therefore be the attainment of government of the people by the people f 
people. When this was secured, he did not think tlrere would bn 
insurmountable difficulties regarding the adjustment of the claims of 1 
different communities. ^ 

Moulvi Abdul Karim warned that failure to create inter-comm I 
harmony meant a perpetuation of India’s bondage. Referring to the polit'^^8 
aspirations of the intelligentsia of India, he asked, “Was it too much to 
that the British people would realize their responsibility and avert, before^M 
was too late, the dire consequences of their policy, and raise India to the posiH 'M. 
of a self-governing colony; or would they drive them, in utter despair JP 
Blitish good sense and good faith, to set themselves to ^vork to find nieaiW"^^ 
active or passive, open or secret, to get rid of their European rulers?’’ 

The Chairman gave a detailed description of the process hy whichft 
Britishers were exploiting India and draining her of her wealth, and said thataM 
change of Government was also necessary to relieve the economic pressure# 
on the masses brought about by this exploitation. 

Referring to the Simon Commission, he said that British policy inW 
India was definitely committed to a progressive realization of responsible ^ 
government; but he feared that it would be a calamity if the Commission S 
pronounced its sentence on India’s political destiny without recourse to a 
proper representation of her case. It was too late in the day to doubt India’s ' i 
fitness for democratic institutions, especially wben Turkey and Persia had S 
already attained them without Western tutelage for a century and a half. He I 
did not agree either with the people who thought the Nehru Report to be i 
sacrosanct or with its detractors. He thought that it was a good basis for final I 
deliberation and an effective presentation of India’s joint demand. But i 
resolutions and constitutions could not achieve anything unless they were 3 
backed by a real and abiding unity of hearts and singleness of purpose. 5 

Proceeding, Moulvi Abdul Karim observed that for economic and 
cultural autonomy. Dominion Status gave India, as it had given all other ? 
Dominions in the British Commonwealth, all the scope they needed for the y 
present. It would therefore be unwise to fritter away their limited national J 
energy at the mere name and chimera of independene. Vf 

Speaking on the communal aspect of the Nehru Report, the Chairman | 
said that Musalmans wanted adequate and effective representation in the , 
legislatures; for their past experience had shown that, unless reserved and S 
special electorates were provided for, an adequate number of able Musalmans '4 
could not be returned to the Council, and that they would be swamped in a '■% 
common joint electorate. Adult suffrage would of course ensure electoral % 
fairplay; but if this was not provided, the Muslims of Bengal would demand g 
representation in proportion to their population. ^ 
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pjiESIDENTIAL ADDMS OF THE MAHAMJA OF MAHMUD AMD 

Xhe Maharaja of Mahmudabad was cheered as he rose to deliver his 
, tial Address. He spoke for about 17 minutes and was heard with 
He said: 


^ Gentlemen, an annual session of the All-India Muslim League was never 
\A in the last two decades, under conditions of greater possibilities than 
air is thick with expressions of views from all quarters, 
ences of opinion there are and there will be; but no school of thought 
j to stand still. The differences relate to the degrees of changes only. 

the circumstances, our business in the present Session is to decide and 
decide wisely as to what these changes should be. I invite you to concentrate 
our attention on this and bring to bear upon it your best endeavour to put 
before the country a policy which may be acceptable, not only to yourselves, 
but to the whole of India. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the subjects before us I desire 
to refer to the great loss our community has suffered in the demise of the late 
Right Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali. Whatever his political views might have 
been no Indian could deny that his was a towering personality, and that he 
ranked amongst the giants of India’s sons. His deep learning, his marvellous 
literary ability, his burning patriotism, and his fervent devotion to the Islamic 
cause leave behind imperishable memories. We mourn him to-day, but his 
example of a life of great usefulness and service remains a living force. 

The President also expressed his condolence and sympathy at the death 
of Lala Lajpat Rai, and said that his death at the present political crisis of the 
country was an irreparable loss. He then continued as follows: 


and attention. 


; was never 


Gentlemen, I do not propose to enter into a minute examination of the 
various views that have been advanced touching the changes that should take 
place in the system of the government of our land. I will,content myself with 
some- of the cardinal principles. To my mind these stand out under three 
heads. There is a party that demands ‘Independence’, that is to say, the 
severance of the British connection. Then there is a larger group that pins 
its faith on Dominion Status within the British Commonwealth. The third 


issue is a question of supreme moment that materially affects the realization 
of either of the two political concepts mentioned above. I mean the conflict 
of communal basis (sic) and prejudice. I refrain from using the expression 
* communal interests’ advisedly, for I do not believe that there is any real and 
genuine interest of any community, be it a minority or a majority, that is not a 
national interest. No national aspiration is worth the name if it disregards the 
interests of any community in our vast country. All castes, creeds and 
communities have to pool their resources together, not only to ask for the 
introduction of Swaraj, but, what is more important, to deserve it. For a 
sane and sensible Indian politician, it is impossible to visualize an Indian demo- 
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cracy which has the taint of sectarianism; and for the majority— because 
has the weight and power of a majority—to descend to the lower level fS 
dominating a minority is a negation of the principles of equal citizenship, whi V ^ 
is after all the very essence of democratic rule. The apprehensions 
misgivings of a minority are not unnatural; and it is an obligation cast upo 
the majority to remove such doubts and fears. No less, on the other hand 
is it incumbent on a minority not to formulate terms that are excessive and 
unreasonable, trenched behind a communalism which is short-sighted enough 
to block reforms in which it would itself be a participant. At no time in thd 
history of India, was there a call for unity more insistent than there is now 
The solution lies in sweet reasonableness practised by the majority and the 
minority alike; both have to make some sacrifices and have to be mutually 
generous. A common national mentality is not attainable on any other basis* 

I commend this solution to your consideration before I deal with the three 
subjects in their proper sequence. 

As to ‘independence’, all I have to tell you is that political theories 
however idealistic, yield no beneficial results when divorced from actualities' 
The application of the doctrine of independence, in the sense of severing the 
British connection, is, to my mind, a hopelessly unworkable proposition. 
India’s place in the British Commonwealth is a place of undeniable security,^ 
Her association with the British Commonwealth is a valuable asset, and in my 
judgment, it would be a folly to destroy this precious commodity with our 
own hands. It is my conviction that there is plenty of room for the growth, 
development and expression of Indian nationalism within the ambit of India’s 
connection with England. To my mind, to raise the cry of independence for 
the country without examining its implication is not statesmanship. Indian 
nationalism is yet nascent; and it should not be forgotten that there must be 
laboi'ious decades before it to reach a sturdy manhood. Can it be said that 
India has reached the stage when her existence will not be imperilled by 
isolation? Stern realities cannot be ignored. Classes and communities 
claiming advantages for themselves do not present a picture of political 
pei'fection. Who can deny that the air of our country is not rent by jarring 
claims? Can independence be preached by people who have not yet learned 
to think in terms of true nationalism? What sort of Constitution is to be 
planned on the basis of independence for people who have not yet learned 
even the first lesson in the art and practice of national defence? Apart from 
ethical and legal and technical ties, to my mind, the cry of independence is a- 
cry in the wilderness; and I would implore you to enter your emphatic protest 
against such a suicidal proposal in the present circumstances of India. 

There is yet an additional reason for brushing aside the suggestion of 
‘Independence’. It lies in the fact that Dominion Status, as contained and 
defined in the Nehru Report, gives us all the rights of citizenship, all the 
incidence of undiluted democracy, and all the requisites of political freedom 
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t flpnendence’ could confer. Adult suffrage. Central and Provincial 
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nients responsible to the Legislatures, with free and full control of the 
^^^^•nnents of national defence, foreign affairs, and of relations with Indian 
guaranteeing the latter all privileges and dignities, are in all conscience 
foundation for building up a free Commonwealth of India. If these 
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*** Ttions of Dominion Status are obtained, it is incomprehensible why the 
question of ‘Independence’ should be raised at all. In this connection, 
to be remembered that the Nehru Report lays great emphasis on adopting 
• scheme for the Constitution in its entirety. If the scheme is cut and clipped 
•**\vill definitely be open to all who subscribe to it to refuse to accept its 
Jtilation, and to treat the disfiguration as a rejection of the national demand. 
Hnvite you, gentlemen, to give your vvhole-hearted support to the Dominion 
Sutus insisted upon in the Nehru Report. 

As regards the adjustment of differences between community and 
community, I venture to commend one cardinal principle to you for your 
consideration. Approach the subject in the spirit of broad-mindedness. As 
for as I can see, the differences between the Muslim minority and the Hindu 
majority have narrowed themselves down to issues that are few and not essen¬ 
tials of any first principles. Reservation of seats in proportion to population 
in provinces where the Muslim is in the majority; whether the Constitution 
should be unitary or federal; the proportion of reservation in the Central 
Legislature are all points that are capable of settlement by friendly negotiation. 
The door for this is open in the Convention that is holding its sittings here in 
Calcutta. You can send your plenipotentiaries with power to conclude terms 
with the Convention. There will be a sitting to-morrow; and you should 
proceed to elect your plenipotentiaries to-day, so that no time may be lost, 
and you may make your great contribution to evolving and shaping a Constitu¬ 
tion for the free Commonwealth of India that is acceptable to all political 
parties. Go forth, I beg of you, not in the spirit of stiffnecked bargaining, 
but in the spirit of compromise and comradeship. Should you be pleased to 
appoint your plenipotentiaries, let me wish them godspeed and strength to 
come to an agreement, and thus uphold the honour of Islam and India. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


THE SECRETARY 


Dr. Kitchlew, Secretary of the League, then presented his report, 
which, on Mr. Abdullah Haroon’s motion, he read to the House, as it had not 
been circulated. 

Dr. Kitchlew, in his report of the year’s activity, said that after the 
disaffiliation of the Shafi section, the Punjab Muslim League was again formed, 
and had taken active part in the public life of the Punjab. The Bombay 
Provincial Committee, which had become defunct, was also revived; and in 
Assam, which never had a Provincial Muslim League, such a Committee was 
organized during the year, and was affiliated to the All-India Muslim League. 
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All their provincial branches had been wide awake. The Shaft section ’ 
Punjab had also not been idle; and it presented a memorandum to the 
Commission containing views which did not have the approval of the v% 
the Muslims of the country. The Muslim League had boycotted the Com I 
sion, and had also decided to draw up a Constitution. Though the L 
as a body had not sent its delegates to the All-Parties’ Conference, Luck^^ 
prominent members of the League had taken part in that Conference in 
individual capacity. In the present Session, the League was called’unotvl^^ i 
elect delegates to the Convention. ^ 

During the year, three meetings of the League Council were hel# 
and a fourth was given up for lack of a quorum. He further pointed out S' 
the subcommittee which was to reconsider the Constitution of the Lea • 
could not meet owing to the absence of two prominant members, Mr. liiil 
and Maulana Mohammad Ali, who were in Europe. 

One important matter was the redistribution of provinces, in the LeaS 
Constitution, according to linguistic and cultural bases, and another the settij" 
up of electorates on the basis of both direct and indirect election under tli!‘ 
League Constitution, so that people in the villages might get proper trainini 
in the electoral system, which they then could use in future elections. 

Dr. Kitchlew made a powerful appeal for funds, as the entire 
propaganda work had suffered for want of money, and they werfe closing the 
year with over Rs. loo on the wrong side. ° = 

Mr. Fazlul Haq recalled the period lo years back, when the Maharaja 
of Mahmudabad presided over the League Session in Calcutta. Now he heard 
the same appeal for funds, and was sony to find that in this decade, the Muslim 
League, far from making progress, had actually gone down, compared with the 
Congress. He thought that if the leaders put zeal into their business, funds 
vvould be forthcoming. Mr. Fazlul Huq also suggested that the report be ; 
circulated before adoption; but on being put to the vote, the report was 
adopted without any change. Before adjourning, the Session elected the 
Subjects Committee, which met in the afternoon to draft resolutions and 
propose delegates for the All-Parties Convention. 

Second Sitting 

The League resumed its Session on December 27. In its first action V- 
of the day, the League adopted two resolutions mourning the death of Mr/ 
Ameer Ali and of Lala Lajpat Rai, which were moved from the Chair. 

RESOLUTION I 

The All-India Muslim League mourns the great loss caused to the 
Muslim community by the death of the Right Hon’ble Mr. Ameer Ali. In . 
the realm of scholarship and law he achieved the greatest distinction that it is ; 
open to any Muslim to achieve, and throughout his long and useful career he^/J 
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^rked arduously for the welfare and advancement of his community. 


RESOLUTION II 


The All-India Muslim League places on record its sense of the 
great and irrepairable loss caused to the country by the sad and un¬ 
timely death of Lala Lajpat Rai, a great and selfless patriot who devoted 
himself heart and soul to the cause of the freedom of his country and 
was revered and honoured by his people as the ‘Lion of the Punjab’. 


RESOLUTION III 


Mr. M.C. Chagla then moved the following resolution: 

That the following gentlemen (listed below) be appointed 
delegates to represent the League at and take part in the deliberations 
of the Convention called by the Indian National Congress. These 
delegates will take into careful consideration and attach due weight 
to the views on the communal question expressed in the Subjects 
Committee and the open Session of the League, and will endeavour 
to bring about an adjustment of the various outstanding questions 
between Hindus and Musalmans arising out of the Nehru Report, 
These delegates will report the result of their labour to the League by 
the 28th or 29th instant for the League to take its decision thereon. 

The Maharaja of Mahmudabad; Mr. M.A. Jinnah; Dr. Saifuddin 
Kitchlew; Mr. M.C. Chagla; Malik Barkat Ali; Moulvi Abdul Hamid; 
Moulvi Mujeebur Rahman; Dr. Mahmood; Moulvi Hissamuddin; 
Moulvi Mohammad Akram Khan; Maulana Zafar Ali Khan; Seth Yakub 
Hasan; Ghazi Abdur Rahman; Mr. Abdullah Barailvi; Mr. Tassaduq 
Ahmad Khan Shervani; Choudhri Khaliquzzaman; Nawab Liaquat Ali 
Khan; Moulvi Mazhar Ali; Mr. Shall Mohammad Zubair; Moulvi 
Abdul Karim. (Three more members were added before the adoption 
of the resolution.) 

Mr. Chagla said that the Nehru Report had been before the country 
for over three months, and a good deal of thought and attention had been 
devoted to that subject. A large number of Musalmans had expressed their 
opinion on the subject; and many meetings had been called by Provincial 
Leagues and other bodies to express their views on the subject. The Con¬ 
vention was meeting in Calcutta to consider the resolution which was adopt¬ 
ed at Lucknow and based on the Nehru Report. 

The Convention would normally have concluded its deliberations 
earlier; but on the representation made by some members on behalf of the 
Muslim League, the conclusion of the Convention had been postponed until 
that day in order to enable the League to send its representatives to take part 
in the final deliberations of the Convention. 
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Mr. Chagla said that he was asking the League to adopt a resolutioifl 
whereby a delegation would be able to go on behalf of the League and take! 
part in the deliberations of the Convention. As to what the delegation^ 
would do, what line of action it should take, and what attitude it should have ! 
towards the various questions which would come up for discussion before:l 
that body, it was for the League Session to suggest. The most important fact:^ 
on this was that they had committed themselves to a definite policy at their ' 
previous Calcutta Session, held last year. 

There they had in clear terms laid down the kind of Constitution > 
that they, as Musalmans, demanded. After that, the All-Parties Conference 
met and prepared a report called the Nehru Report. As members of the 
All-India Muslim League, what they had got to consider was how far the 
Nehru Report had met their proposals. The first and primary duty of their 
delegation would be to compare carefully the proposals made in the Nehru ^ 
Report with the proposals put forward by them in December last year. If 
they carefully considered the Nehru Report and their resolutions passed the ’ 
previous year, they would come to the conclusion that it was only in two or 
three respects that the Nehru Report differed from their proposals. It would 
be for the delegates to consider whether the modifications proposed by the 
Nehru Committee were more advantageous to Muslim interests than the pro¬ 
posals already put forward by them, or how far it safeguarded their rights and 
interests. 

Continuing, Mr. Chagla said that at Calcutta, the previous year, they 
demanded that Muslim seats should be reserved according to their population 
in the provinces. In the interest of Musalmans, seats should be reserved, 
whether they were in a minority or in a niajority. The Nehru Report did not 
give them a reservation of seats in the Provinces of the Punjab and Bengal. 
It should be for their delegates to consider whether that alteration was to their 
benefit or was detrimental to them. The Nehru Report did not give them a 
reservation of seats, but as a substitute, it had introduced the element of 
adult suffrage. 

The position that their delegates were expected to take was whether it 
was more beneficial for Musalmans to have a reservation of seats in the Punjab 
or in Bengal without adult suffrage, or whether it would be better for them to 
have adult suffrage without a reservation of seats. 

Mr, Chagla assured the League that they were running no risk in send¬ 
ing their representatives, because they would not ignore the resolutions passed 
in Calcutta the previous year. It was for the League either to ratify all those 
terms that would be arrived at in the Convention or to reject them. 

The resolution was seconded by Nawab Ismail Khan. 

Malik Barkat Ali, supporting the resolution, said that this was a final 
resolution in the true sense. It appeared to him that, so far as this resolution 
was concerned, discussion of the Nehru Report was out of the question for 
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simpfo reason that this League had not yet announced its final verdict on 
various matters that were included in the Report. The League did not stand 
committed in the words of the resolution to any particular creed or any parti¬ 
cular recommendation. 

Haji Abdullah Haroon moved the following amendment: This meeting 
of the All-India Muslim League appoints a Committee to examine the Nehru 
Report in all its aspects and to submit a report to the League as to whether it 
contains sufficient safeguards for the interests of the Mohammedan commu¬ 
nity- 

The amendment was seconded by Mufti Mohammad Sadiq. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Khan opposed the amendment. He said that there was a 
difference between the mentality of Hindus and Mohammedans. The Hindus, 
he said, differed among themselves genuinely and sincerely, but there was a 
section amongst the Mohammedans whom he described as toadies who differ¬ 
ed with wrong motives. This statement gave rise to a good deal of indigna¬ 
tion amongst the members of the audience, and there was disorder in the 
House for some time. 

Mr. Jinnah rose to a point of order, and objected to what he called the 
‘unparliamentary language’ used by Mr. Zafar Ali, and asked him to with- 
draw die expression used by him. 

Mr. Zafar Ali refused to withdraw his remarks, and repeated what 
he had said once more. He maintained that he could prove his statement, 

Mr. Jinnah said that it was not desirable for a League member to make 
serious allegations against a certain section of Mohammedans. 

Mr. Jinnah next requested Mr, Haroon not to press for his amendment, 
and explained that they had been discussing this question since the year 192^. 
Everyman who had taken interest in the political life of this country knew very 
well what the decisions were. Mr. Chagla had already pointed out the dif¬ 
ference existing at the present moment between the proposals that had been 
formulated by the Calcutta Resolution and by the Nehru Report. He said 
that, under the circumstances, they had not adopted any unwise course on 
this matter. If they did not send their delegates, their case would not be re¬ 
presented at the Convention. 

Mr. Haroon pointed out that he had moved a similar resolution in the 
Subjects Committee, and that it had been negatived. They had selected 20 
members of one school of thought and he felt that this was not the way to give 
a voice to different views. Many of the nominees had already expressed 
their views supporting the Nehru Report. If he found that members of both 
schools of thought were represented in the delegation, he would withdraw 
ms resolution. 

Mr. Haroon subsequently withdrew his resolution amidst cheers, 

Mr. Azizul Huq moved an amendment that the delegation be composed 
0 50 members representing each Province in India. 
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Moulvi Nurul Haq Chaudhury seconded the amendment. 'ff 

Mr, Chagla explained the position more minutely and clearly; ^ 
said that it was not possible to represent all schools of thought in the del^M 
tion. The delegation which he proposed was a i^epresentative one, and tj|| 
would put their heads together and bring about a compromise with the otH^ 
side—the larger the number, the more difficult the problem became. | 

Mr. Jinnah moved that the names of the following three gentlemen-Isl 
added to the list prepared by Mr, Chagla to make the delegation represeritai 
tive of all provinces: 

Syed Kayam Shah (North-West Frontier Province) Mr. Faiznoo>l 
Ali (Assam); Mr. Azizul Haq (Bengal). J 

Mr. Chagla accepted the amendment. The House accepted the f|| 
solution as amended, and the other amendments were lost. The resolutisi 
was then passed, and the Session was adjourned. 

Third Sitting vj 

When the Session was resumed on December 29, a rather stormy^K 
meeting took place. A few more members from Bengal, led by Mr. 

Haq, Mr. Nurul Haq Chaudhury and Mr. H.S. Surhawardy, attended the nieeb® 
ing. There was a heated discussion over the question as to whether the Leagii^^l 
should send its representatives to the All-Parties Muslim Conference organized 
at Delhi by Sir Muhammad Shaft. Disorder prevailed when Mr. Nuruli':b= 
Haq Chaudhury complained that many members of the League who had every | 
right to attend the meeting and vote on its resolutions had been refused ad* 4 
mission tickets by the office of the Secretary. Mr. Jinnah, the retiring Presi- 
dent of the League, assured all that, if any such thing had happend,' he would -fj 
like to get the meeting adjourned for some time to enable such members to 
attend it. ' 4; 

RESOLUTION IV ^ ^ 

Mr. Chagla moved the following resolution, which was seconded by ,, 
Malik Barkat Ali: 

The League regrets that it cannot accept the invitation of the Ge- 4" 
neral Secretary of the All-Parties Muslim Conference to send repre- .. 
sentatives to it, as the League is strongly of opinion that it would be 
disastrous to Muslirn interest if rival and ad hoc organizations of the 
nature of the Conference were set up at every crisis in the history 
of the community. The League feels that it is the duty of the patriotic ^ 
Muslim to rally round the League at this important juncture to decide 
what attitude the Musalmans should take about the impending consti- 

I, Instead of this name, the resolution as published by Nawabzada Liaquat AH ^ 
Khan, op. dc., p. 44, includes the name of Moulvi Mohammad Aslam. ^ 
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. tiitional reforms. The League is further of opinion that the 

constitutional procedure of the Conference, as outlined in theletter 
of the Secretary of the Conference, is not likely to enable the 
Conference, to serve any useful purpose or assist the Muslim com¬ 
munity in coming to any definite conclusion, 

Mr, Chagla said that they had an All-India institution of their commu¬ 
nity which was the All-India Muslim League, People of all shades of opinions 
could join the League and discuss the future political programme of the country. 
What then was the necessity for starting a rival organization and for conven¬ 
ing the Conference? Only last year, the All-India Muslim League had passed 
a resolution foreshadowing what, in its opinion, the future constitution of 
India should be, and indicating how to preserve the rights of the minority. 
The Conference and its invitation constituted the greatest possible insult to 
the League, The Conference suggested that the League would not be able 
to discharge its duties impartially and properly, whereas the platform of the 
League was open to all classes of political opinions. The oppositions could 
come and try to influence the League in favour of their views. What was the 
need for an All-Parties Conference? If every time in the history of their 
community when a section of the Musalmans had a divergence of opinion with 
die rest, a rival organization were started by them, it would be pernicious 
for the interests of the community as a whole. They would be signing the 
death warrant of their League, if they accepted the invitation and sent repre¬ 
sentatives to the Conference, The Conference was an insult to the League 
inasmuch as it suggested that the League did not represent the views of the 
whole Musalman community. He could understand a Muslim saying that he 
did not believe in Dominion Status but in complete independence, and for that 
reason not joining the League, But he wanted to ask the convenors of 
the Conference, everyone of whom believed in Dominion Status, what pre¬ 
vented them from joining the League, The plea of the necessity of a united 
front had been raised by the convenors of the Conference, But he would 
accuse those big men of having caused a rift amongst Musalmans, If they 
accepted the invitation and thereby supported the Conference, they would 
make any political advance of the Musalmans impossible. Let them rally 
round the League, which was the parent body of their community, let them 
unite and fight. They might win or lose; but if they would continue the 
fight, they were sure to win in the long run, 

Mr, Saddiq moved a counter resolution suggesting that, with a view to 
bringing about peace and compromise amongst the Musalmans to present a united 
form (sic) in the future Constitution of India, the All-India Muslim League 
should send their representatives to the All-Parties Muslim Conference at 
Delhi, He said that the Conference was not of any particular party, but of all 
the Muslim parties. In this connection, he would like to say that even though 
the All-Parties Convention at Calcutta had invited so of them, they themselves 
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settled to send only 20. They had seen on the previous evening that all the'^ 
amendments moved by Mr. Jinnah formulating the minimum demands of 
the Musalmans in the All-Parties Convention had been summarily rejected ^ 
Only four or five Hindus had voted in favour of those amendments. When 
they had allow^ed themselves to be kicked out by others, was it self-derogatory 
for them to go to the Conference which their co-religionists were conveninp 
for mutual consultation and understanding? : , 

Mr. Fazlul Haq supported the resolution of Mr. Saddiq, 
appealed to the House not to let it go out to the Muslim world that the Muslim 
League had rejected the invitation of the All-Parties Muslim Conference be¬ 
cause the former had a difference of opinion with the convenors of the latter. 

The President, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, delegated his president¬ 
ship to Mr. Jinnah, so that he might express his views on the question. He 
said that if any good work had been done by any bad man the work ought to 
be appreciated. But they must be convinced that good work had been done. 
So first of all, they should see what the All-Parties Muslim Conference at 
Delhi was going to do or what they intended to do. The All-India Muslim 
League was the parent representative body of the Musalmans. To realize 
what the Conference was going to do, they should look at the trend of mind 
shown by its convenors. The Conference had been called to throw the League 
backward. It was therefore against their self-respect, their prestige, and 
against their fundamental principles to accept the invitation of those who were 
professedly against the League. If those of the Conference wished to do 
anything against the League or its principles, he would like to say that the 
All-India Muslim League was the only representative Muslim organization, 
and as such, the League would rise to the occasion. 

The resolution of Mr. Chagla was then put to the vote, and was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Just at that time, Mr. Nurul Haq Chaudhury drew the attention of the 
President to his complaint that many members of the League had been debarred 
from taking part in the meeting, as tickets had been refused to them. Speak¬ 
ing of himself, he said that he was given an admission ticket only when he had 
paid Rs. 12. He would ask whether the payment of such money was a condi* 
tion for admitting members to the League meetings. 

Mr. Jinnah, the retiring President of the League, said that, according 
to the Rules of the League, any member whose name had been struck off the 
list was entitled to come to the meetings and vote even if he was in arears of 
his subscription. That being so, he wanted to know whether any member 
had actually been prevented from coming to the meeting. 

Mr. H.S. Surhawardy said that, in view of the complaint of Mr. Nurul 
Haq Chaudhury about the payment of money, there had been a general idea 
amongst the members of the League in Calcutta that to go to the meeting 
meant paying Rs. 12. He asked Mr. Jinnah to go one step further and declare 
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h’s assurance, whick should be widely circulated amongst the members, 

*" Mr. Jinnah said that anybody who had the capacity to understand the 
Rules and Regulations of the League could understand that fact. If anyone 
had misled the members, it was his duty to drive away that misapprehension. 
However, he would like to ask the President to adjourn the meeting for an 
hour to enable the members to come to the meeting and give their votes on 
the resolution if they so desired. 

Mr. Saddiq at this stage withdrew his counter resolution, and the ori¬ 
ginal resolution of Mr. Chagla was taken as passed. The Session then ad¬ 
journed. 

Fourth Sitting 

The session was due to resume its proceedings on December 30 at 
8 a.m.; but did not start till 10 a.m. for want of a quorum. The opposi¬ 
tionists, led by Mr. H. S. Surhawardy and Mr. Fazlul Haq, were absent 
from the meeting. In the absence of the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Mr. 
Jinnah presided over the deliberations of the meeting. 

RESOLUTION V 

Malik Barkat Ali moved the following resolution: 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League places on record 
its sincere and warm appreciation of the splendid efforts that are being 
made by His Majesty King Amanullah Khan to make Afghanistan a 
great and progressive country; and on the present occasion, when a 
numbei of rebels, whose action this meeting condemns, are creating 
troubles, offers its heartiest sympathy to His Majesty in his endeavours 
to quell the disturbances, and trusts that His Majesty, having crushed 
the rebellion, will succeed in his desire to place Afghanistan in the 
front of the nations of the world. 

In moving the resolution, Mr, Barkat Ali said that there was no neces¬ 
sity for him to discuss the particular steps taken by His Majesty King Aman¬ 
ullah for the advancement of the country; for there could be no doubt that 
His Majesty had been doing all that he could to bring Afghanistan at par with 
the other civilized and progressive nations of the world. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Alam, and was carried unani¬ 
mously, 

RESOLUTION VI 

Mr. Azizul Haq moved the next resolution: 

The All-India Muslim League is emphatically of opinion that the pi'o- 
yisions relating to the grant of further rights to the landloi-ds of Bengal 
in the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill by the introduction of pre¬ 
emption and salami are extremely detrimental to the interests of the 
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rural population in the Presidency of Begnal, and the League reque|| 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to return the Bill to the Beng|| 
Legislative Council for its reconsideration of the aforesaid two points^ 
and further appeals to His Excellency the Governor-General for witholi 
ding his assent to the Bill till these two provisions are reconsidered M 
the Council. 4 

Mr. Nurul Haq Chaudhury, rising on a point of order, enquired whei| 
ther, when the aim of the League was the establishment of independence 
the country, a resolution making appeals to the Governor and the Viceroy:J 
was in order. 

The President ruled that the resolution was quite in order; and the A 
resolution was carried. | 

Mr. Jinnah then moved the following resolution on adjournment: | 

RESOLUTION VII 

The Session of the All-India Muslim League stands adjournecl,i | 
and the Council of the League is hereby instructed to summon the,' 
adjourned Session at such place and time as they may consider suitable | 
before the end of May 1929. : 

He said that they had considered their position very carefully, andsettl- ; 
ed to adjourn the Session for the time being. He, however, assured all that j 
he would personally make every endeavour to call the adjourned Session at an 
early date, when they would be able to consider their position more carefully 
and come to a definite decision over a matter which was of the most vital and 
paramount importance to the Musalmans. He had many reasons for moving 
the adjournment motion and he was sure all those reasons were of very cogent 
and assuring nature. 

The adjournment motion was carried. 

After the adjournment of the Session, Mr. Jinnah invited the members 
of the League Council to an informal conference to consider the situation creat-, 
ed by the Convention refusing the demands of the Musalmans, which he had 
presented to the Convention.*- 


Sources', The Indian Quarter^ Register, 1928, Vol. II, pp. 393 " 4 °* 5 . Kitchlevv s 
record of the resolutions, published by Na-wabzada Lia<^uat Ali Khan. 


ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIRST SESSION 
ALLAHABAD, DECEMBER 29-30, 1930 

The proceedings commenced at about ii a.m., Mr. Muhammad 
Hussain, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the delegates. 
In the course of his speech, he said that the Muslims had left no stone unturned 
in trying to arrive at some settlement with the Hindus,, but the latter had 
foiled to^respond. He repudiated the charge that the Muslims, due to their 
communalism, were an obstacle in the progress of the country. If the menta¬ 
lity of the Hindus would change and the Muslims were assured that their 
traditions, their religion, their education and their language would not be 
annihilated, and that they would be treated like other sons of India, the 
Muslims would cease to bring up the question of the protection of theii lights. 
But their past experience in local boards, in every department of the adminis¬ 
tration, and even in trade, had been to the contrary. 

Mr. Muhammad Husain expressed his feelings of appreciation for the 
attitude of the Muslim delegates to the Round-Table Conference. He warned 
the Government that if no solution of the difficulties was effected at the Round- 
Table Conference, the Muslims would not hesitate to make any sacrifice in 
order to secure the fulfilment of their demands. 

PRESIDEmiAL ADDRESS OF DR. MUHAMMAD IQBAL 

Dr, Sir Muhammad Iqbal next delivered his Presidential Address, 
at the conclusion of which Mr, Muhammad Yakub, General Secretary of the 
Muslim League, explained the substance of the Address in Urdu for the bene- 
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fit ^f those who did not have a sufficient knowledge of English. Dr i | 

Gentlemen, I am deeply grateful to you for the honour you vl 
conferred upon me in inviting me to preside over the deliberations of the J 
India Muslim League at one of the most critical moments in the histo 
Muslim political thought and activity in India, I have no doubt that in 
great assembly there are men whose political experience is far more exten ^ 
than mine, and for whose knowledge of affairs I have the highest resp^ 

It will, therefore, be presumptuous on my part to claim to guide an asseml 
of such men in the political decisions which they are called upon to 
to-day. I lead no party; I follow no leader. I have given the best part 1 
my life to a careful study of Islam, its law and polity, its culture, its histo‘% 
and its literature. This constant contact with the spirit of Islam, as it unfol^^ 
itself in time, has, I think, given me a kind of insight into its significance as^w 
world fact. It is in the light of this insight, whatever its value, that whi® 
assuming that the Muslims of India are determined to remain true to the splrifB 
of Islam, I propose, not to guide you in your decision, but to attempt tl^B 
humbler task of bringing clearly to your consciousness the main principl^p 
vvhich, in my opinion, should determine the general character of these 
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Islam and Nationalism | 

It cannot be denied that Islam, regarded as an ethical ideal plus a certain 
kind of polity—by which expression I mean a social structure regulated by aiJ 
legal system and animated by a specific ethical ideal—has been the chief fb^ ^ 
mative factor in the life-history of the Muslims of India. It has furnished those 
basic emotions and loyalties which gradually unify scattered individuals and 
groups, and finally transform them into a well-defined people, possessing a 
moral consciousness of their own. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that 
India is perhaps the only country in the world where Islam, as a people-building 
force, has worked at its best. In India, as elsewhere, the structure of Islam 
as a society is almost entirely due to the working of Islam as a culture inspired ’ 
^ y ^ specific ethical ideal. What I mean to say is that Muslim society, with I 
its remarkable homogeneity and inner unity, has grown to be what it is, 
under the pressure of the laws and institutions associated with the culture of • 
Islam. The ideas set free by European political thinking, however, are now ^ 
rapidly changing the outlook of the present generation of Muslims, both in 
India and outside India. Our younger men, inspired by these ideas, are an¬ 
xious to see them as living forces in their own countries, without any critical i 
appreciation of the facts which have determined their evolution in Europe. ? 
In Europe, Christianity was understood to be a purely monastic order which 
gradually developed into a vast church-organization. The protest of Luther ; 
was directed against the church-organization, not against any system of polity j 
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1 .,,fiire for the obvious reason that there was no such polity asso- 

ular na > ___ 


®**/«,ith Christianity. And Luther was perfectly justified in rising in 
gjjted organization; though, I think, he did not realize that, in the 

^volt which obtained in Europe, his revolt would eventually 

complete displacement of the universal ethics of Jesus by the growth 
mean t ® national and hence narrower systems of ethics. Thus, the 

of » P intellectual movement initiated by such men as Rousseau and 

was the break-up of the one into a mutually ill-adjusted many, the 
f mation of a human into a national outlook, requiring a more realistic 
‘‘f*" j [jon, such as the notion of country, and finding expression through 
* systems of polity evolved on national lines, i.e. on lines which recog- 
’^'territory as the only principle of political solidarity. If you begin with 
fc onception of religion as complete other-worldliness, then what has happen¬ 
ed to Christianity in Europe is perfectly natural. The universal ethics of 
I us is displaced by national systems of ethics and polity. The conclusion 
**which Europe is consequently driven is that religion is a private affair of 
*h 'individual and has nothing to do with what is called man’s temporal life. 

Islam does not bifurcate the unity of man into an irreconcilable duality 
of spirit and matter. In Islam God and the universe, spirit and matter, church 
and state, are organic to each other. Man is not the citizen of a profane 
world to be renounced in the interest of a world of spirit situated elsewhere. 
To Islam matter is spirit realizing itself in space and time. 

Europe uncritically accepted the duality of spirit and matter probably 
from Mannichaean thought. Her best thinkers are realizing this initial mis¬ 
take to-day, but her statesmen are indirectly forcing the world to accept it as 
an unquestionable dogma. It is, then, this mistaken separation of spiritual 
and temporal which has largely influenced European religious and political 
thought, and has resulted practically in the total exclusion of Christianity 
from the life of European States. The result is a set of mutually ill-adjusted 
States dominated by interests, not human but national. And these mutually 
ill-adjusted States, after trampling over the moral and religious convictions of 
Christianity, are to-day feeling the need of a federated Europe, i.e., the need 
of a unity which the Christian church-organization originally gave them, but 
which, instead of reconstructing in the light of Christ’s vision of human bro¬ 
therhood, they considered it fit to destroy under the inspiration of Luther. 

A Luther in the world of Islam, however, is an impossible phenomenon; 
for here there is no Church-organization, similar to that of Christianity in the 
Middle Ages, inviting a destroyer. In the world of Islam, we have a universal 
polity whose fundamentals are believed to have been revealed, but whose 
structure, owing to our legists’ want of contact with the modern world, to-day 
stands in need of renewed power by adjustments. I do not know what will 
he the final fate of the national idea in the world of Islam. Whether Islam 
will assimilate and transform it, as it has before assimilated and transformed 
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many ideas expressive of a different spirit, or allow a radical transformation 
of its own structure by the force of this idea, is hard to pi edict. Professor 
Wensinck of Leiden (Holland) wrote to me the other day: “It seems to me 
that Islam is entering upon a crisis through which Christianity has been 
passing for more than a century. The great difficulty is how to save the 
foundations of religion when many antiquated notions have to be given up, 

It seems to me scarcely possible to state what the outcome will be for Chris- 
tianity, still less what it will be for Islam.” At the present moment, the 
national idea is racializing the outlook of Muslims, and this is materially coun¬ 
teracting the humanizing work of Islam. And the growth of racial conscious¬ 
ness may mean the growth of standards different and even opposed to the stan¬ 
dards of Islam. 

I hope you will pardon me for this apparently academic discussion. 
To address this Session of the All-India Muslim League, you have selected a 
man who is not despired of Islam as a living force for freeing the outlook of 
man from its geographical limitations, who believes that religion is a power 
of the utmost importance in the life of individuals as well as of states, and final- 
ly^ who believes that Islam is itself Destiny and will not sufer a destiny! Such a 
man cannot but look at matters from his own point of view. Do not think 
that the problem I am indicating is a purely theoretical one. It is a very 
living and practical problem calculated to affect the very fabric of Islam as a 
system of life and conduct. On a proper solution of it alone depends your 
future as a distinct cultural unit in India. Never in our history has Islam had to 
stand a greater trial than the one which confronts it to-day. It is open to a 
people to modify, reinterpret or reject the foundational principles of their 
social structure; but it is absolutely necessary for them to see clearly what they 
are doing before they undertake to try a fresh experiment. Nor should the 
way in which I am approaching this important problem lead anybody to think 
that I intend to quarrel with those who happen to think differently. You 
are a Muslim assembly, and, I suppose, anxious to remain true to the spirit 
and ideals of Islam. My sole desire, therefore, is to tell you frankly what I 
honestlv believe to be the truth about the present situation. In this way 
alone is it possible for me to illuminate, according to my light, the avenues of 
your political action. __ 

Unity Through Harmony of Differences 

What, then, is the problem and its implications? Is religion a private 
affair? Would you like to see Islam, as a moral and political ideal, meeting 
the same fate in the world of Islam as Christianity has already met in Europe? 
Is it possible to retain Islam as an ethical ideal and to reject it as a polity, in 
favour of national polities in which the religious attitude is not permitted to 
play any part? This question becomes of special importance in India where 
the Muslims happen to be in a minority. The proposition that religion is a 
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individual experience is not surprising on the lips of a European. In 
-the conception of Christianity as a monastic order, renouncing the 
jnatter and fixing its gaze entirely on the world of spirit, led, by a 
■ \ orocess of thought, to the view embodied in this proposition. The 

logic® 1^ Prophet’s religious experience, as disclosed in the Quran, how- 
wholly different. It is not mere experience in the sense of a purely 
u'^^f’ffical event, happening inside the experiment and necessitating no reac- 
^•'° ron its social environment. It is individual experience creative of a 
1 order. Its immediate outcome is the fundamentals of a polity with 
Jr legal concepts w'hose civic significance cannot be belittled merely 
iT'^'iuse their origin is revelational. The religious ideal of Islam, theiefore, 

• ^oriranically related to the social order which it has created. The rejection 
'*f the one will eventually involve the rejection of the other. Therefore the 
° truction of a polity on national lines, if it means a displacement of the 
Islamic principle of sohdarity, is simply unthinkable to a Muslim. This is a 
matter which, at the present moment, directly concerns the Muslims of India. 
“Man” says Renan, “is enslaved neither by his race, nor by his religion, nor 
bv the course of rivers, nor by the direction of mountain ranges. A great 
' negation of men, sane of mind and warm of heart, creates a moral 
consciousness which is called a nation.” Such a formation is quite possib e, 
though it involves the long and arduous process of practically remaking men 
and fornishing them with a fresh emotional equipment. It might have been a 
fact in India, if the teaching of Kabir and the ‘ Divine Faith ’' of Akbar had seized 
the imagination of the masses of this country. Experience, however, shows 
that the various caste units and religous units in India have shown no inclination 
to sink their respective individualities in a larger whole. Each group is 
intensely jealous of the collective existence. The formation of the kind of 
moral consciousness which constitutes the essence of a nation in Renan s sense 


demands a price which the peoples of India are not prepared to pay. The 
unity of an Indian nation, therefore, must be sought, not in the negation, but 
in the mutual harmony and co-operation of the many. True statesmanship 
cannot ignore facts, however unpleasant they may be. The only practica 
course is not to assume the existence of a state of things which does not exist, 
but to recognize facts as they are, and to exploit them to our greatest advantage. 
And it is on the discovery of Indian unity in this direction that the fate of India 
as well as of Asia really depends. India is Asia in miniature. Part of her 
people have cultural affinities with nations in the East, and part with nations 
in the middle and west of Asia. If an effective principle of co-operation is 
discovered in India, it will bring peace and mutual goodwill to this ancient 
land which has suffered so long, more because of her situation in histone 


I. The reference is obviously to Akbar’s Deen-i-IIabi. 
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space than because of any inherent incapacity of her people. And it will at 
the same time solve the entire political problem of Asia. 

It is, however, painful to observe that our attempts to discover such a 
principle of internal harmony have so far failed. Why have they failed? 
Perhaps, we suspect each other’s intentions, and inwardly aim at dominating 
each other. Perhaps, in the higher interests of mutual co-operation, we 
cannot afford to part with the monopolies which circumstances have placed in 
our hands, and conceal our egoism under the cloak of a nationalism, outwardly 
simulating a large-hearted patriotism, but inwardly as narrow-minded as a 
caste or tribe. Perhaps, we are unwilling to recognize that each group has a 
right to free development according to its own cultural traditions. But 
whatever may be the causes of our failure, I still feel hoepful. Events seem 
to be tending in the direction of some sort of internal harmony. And as far 
as I have been able to read the Muslim mind,'^I have no hesitation in declaring 
that, if the principle that the Indian Muslim is entitled to full and free develop, 
ment on the lines of his own culture and tradition in his own Indian homelands 
is recognized as the basis of a permanent communal settlement, he will be 
ready to stake his all for the freedom of India. The principle that each group 
is entitled to free development on its own lines is not inspired by any feeling of 
narrow communalism. There are communalisms and communalisms. A 
community which is inspired by a feeling of ill-will towards other communities 
is low and ignoble. I entertain the highest respect for the customs, laws, 
religious and social institutions of other communities. Nay, it is my duty, 
according to the teaching of the Quran, even to defend their places of worship 
if need be. Yet / love the communal group which is the source of mj life and 
behaviour ; and which has formed me what 1 am by giving me its religion^ its literature^ 
its thought, its culture, and thereby recreating its whole past, as a living operative 
factor, in my present consciousness, ^ Even the authors of the Nehru Report recog¬ 
nize the value of this higher aspect of communalism. While discussing the 
separation of Sind, they say: ‘^To say from the view-point of nationalism 
that no communal provinces should be created is, in a way, equivalent to 
saying from the still wider international view-point that thei-e should be no 
separate nations. Both these statements have a measure of truth in them. 
But the staunchest internationalist recognizes that without the fullest national 
autonomy, it is extraordinarily difficult to create the international State. So 
also, without the fullest cultural autonomy—^and communalism in its better aspect is 
culture—it will be difficult to create a harmonious nation/^ 

Muslim India Within India 

f Communalism, in its higher aspect, then, is indispensable to the 
formation of a harmonious whole in a country like India, The units of Indian 
society are not territorial as in European countries. India is a continent of 
human groups belonging to different races, speaking different languages, and 
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professing different religions. Their behaviour is not at all determined by a 
common race-consciousness. Even the Elindus do not form a homogeneous 
group- The principle of European democracy cannot be applied to India 
without recognizing the fact of communal groups. The Muslim demand for . 
the creation of a Muslim India within India is, therefore, perfectly justified.*^ 
Xhe resolution of the All-Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi is to my mind 
wholly inspired by this noble ideal of a harmonious whole which, instead of 
stifling the respective individualities of its component wholes, affords them 
chances of fully working out the possibilities that may be latent in them. And 
\ have no doubt that this House will emphatically endorse the Muslim demand 
embodied in this resolution. 

>/ Personally, I would go further than the demands embodied in it. / 
would like to see the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan 
amalgamated into a single State, Self government within the British Empire, or 

Mithoiit the British Empire, the formation of a consolidated North-West Indian Muslim 
State appears to me to be the final destiny of the Ahislims, at least of North-West India, j 
The proposal was put forward before the Nehru Committee. They rejected 
it on the ground that, if carried into effect, it would give a very unwieldy 
State. This is true in so far as the area is concerned; in point of population, 
the State contemplated by the proposal would be much smaller than some of 
the present Indian provinces. The exclusion of Ambala Division, and perhaps 
of some districts where non-Muslims predominate, will make it less extensive 
and more Muslim in population...so that the exclusion suggested will enable 
this consolidated State to give a more effective protection to non-Muslim 
minorities within its area. The idea need not alarm the Hindus or the British 


India is the greatest Muslim country in the world/ The life of Islam as a 
cultural force in this living country very largely depends on its centralization 
in a specified territory.s This centralization of the most living portion of the 
Muslims of India, whose military and police service has, notwithstanding unfair 
treatment from the British, made the British rule possible in this country, will 
eventually solve the problem of India as well as of Asia. It will intensify their 
sense of responsibility and deepen their patriotic feeling. Thus, possessing 
lull opportunity of development within the body-politic of India, the North- 
West Indian Muslims will prove the best defenders of India against a foreign 
invasion, be that invasion one of ideas or of bayonets. The Punjab with a ^6 
per cent Muslim population supplies s 4 per cent of total combatant troops in 
e Indian army; and if the 19,000 Gurkhas recruited from the independent 
Mate of Nepal are excluded, the Punjab contingent amounts to 62 per cent of 
e whole Indian Army. This percentage does not take into account nearly 
,000 combatants supplied to the Indian Army by the North-West Frontier 
of^**^*^ Baluchistan. From this, you can easily calculate the possibilities 
North-West Indian Muslims in regard to the defence of India against foreign 
ggression. The Right Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri thinks that the Muslim 
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demand for the creation of autonomous Muslim States along the North-W^^ 
border is actuated by a desire “to acquire means of exerting pressure in enier. 
gencies on the Government of India'\ I may frankly tell him that the 
Muslim demand is not actuated by the kind of motive he imputes to us; it 
actuated by a genuine desire for free development, vrhich is practically 
impossible under . the type of unitary government contemplated by the 
nationalist Hindu politicians with a view to securing permanent communal 
dominance in the whole of India. 

Nor should the Hindus fear that the creation of autonomous Muslim 
States will mean the introduction of a kind of religious rule in such States. 

I have already indicated to you the meaning of the word religion, as applied to 
Islam. The truth is that Islam is not a church. It is a State, conceived as a 
contractual organism long, long before Rousseau ever thought of such a things 
and animated by an ethical ideal which regards man not as an earth-rooted 
creature, defined by this or that portion of the earth, but as a spiritual being 
understood in terms of a social mechanism, and possessing lights and duties as 
a living factor in that mechanism. The character of a Muslim State can be 
judged from what The Times of India pointed out some time ago in a leader on 
the Indian Banking Inquiry Committee. “In ancient India , the paper points 
out, “the State framed laws regulating the rates of interests; but in Muslim 
times, although Islam clearly forbids the realization of interest on money 
loaned, Indian Muslim States imposed no restrictions on such rates." I 
therefore demand the formation of a consolidated Muslim State in the best 
interests of India and Islam, For India, it means security and peace resulting 
from an internal balance of power; for Islam, an opportunity to rid itself of the 
stamp that Arabian Imperialism was forced to give it, to mobilize its laws, its 
education, its culture, and to bring them into closer contact with its own 
original spirit and with the spirit of modern times. 

Federal States 

^ Thus it is clear that, in view of India's infinite variety in climates, races, 
languages, creeds and social systems, the creation of autonomous States based 
on the unity of language, race, history, religion and identity of economic 
interests, is the only possible way to secure a stable constitutional structure in 
India. -J The conception of federation underlying the Simon Report necessitates 
the abolition of the Central Legislative Assembly as a popular Assembly and 
makes it an Assembly of the representatives of Federal States. It furthw 
demands a redistribution of territory on the lines which I have indicated, 
And the Report does recommend both. I give my whole-hearted support to 
this view of the matter; but I venture to suggest that the redistribution 
recommended in the Simon Report must fulfil two conditions. It must 
precede the introduction of the new constitution, and it must be so devise 
as to finally solve the communal problem. Proper redistribution will make 
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uestion of joint and separate electorates automatically disappear from the 
^onstitutional controversy of India. It is the present structure of the provinces 
^hat is largely responsible for this controversy. The Hindu thinks that separate 
lectoi^ates are contrary to the spirit of true nationalism, because he understands 
die word 'nation' to mean a kind of universal amalgamation in which no 
communal entity ought to retain its private individuality. Such a state of 
j * igs howeverj does not exist. Nor is it desirable that it should exist,'^ India 
• a land of racial and religious variety. / Add to this the general economic 
inferiority of the Muslims, their enormous debt, especially in the Punjab, 
and their insufficient majorities in some of the provinces, as at present 
constituted, and you will begin to see clearly the meaning of our anxiety to 
retain separate electorates. In such a country and in such circumstances, 
territorial electorates cannot secure adequate representation of all interests, 
and must inevitably lead to the creation of an oligarchy. The Muslims of 
India can have no objection to purely territorial electorates if provinces are 
demai'cated so as to secure comparatively homogeneous communities, possess¬ 
ing linguistic, racial, cultural and religious unity. 

The Simon Report Conception of Federation 


But in so far as the question of the powers of the Central Federal State 
is concerned, there is a subtle difference of motive in the Constitutions 
proposed by the Pandits of India and the Pandits of England. The Pandits of 
India do not disturb the central authority as it stands at present. All that they 
desire is that this authority should become fully responsible to the Central 
Legislature which they maintain intact, and where their majority will become 
further reinforced on the nominated element ceasing to exist. The Pandits 
of England, on the other hand, realizing that democracy in the Centre tends to 
work contrary to their interests and is likely to absorb the whole power now 
in their hands, in case a further advance is made towards responsible govern¬ 
ment, have shifted the experiment of democracy from the Centre to the 
provinces. No doubt, they introduce the principle of federation and appear 
to have made a beginning by making certain proposals, yet their evaluation of 
this principle is determined by considerations wholly different from those 
which determine its value in the eyes of Muslim India. The Muslims demand 
federation because it is pre-eminently a solution of India's most difficult 
problem, i.e. the communal problem. The Royal Commissioner’s view of 
federation, though sound in principle, does not seem to aim at responsible 
government for Federal States. Indeed, it does not go beyond providing 


means of escape from the situation which the introduction of democracy in 
India has created for the British, and wholly disregards the communal problem 
by leaving it where it was. 

Thus it is clear that, in so far as real federation is concerned, the Simon 


Report virtually negatives the principle of federation in its true significance. 
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The Nehru Report, realizing a Hindu majority in the Central Assembly, reaches 
for a unitary form of government, because such an institution secures Hindu 
dominance throughout India; the Simon Report retains the present British 
Dominance behind the thin veneer of an unreal federation, partly because the 
British are naturally unwilling to part with the power they have so long wielded, 
and partly because it is possible for them, in the absence of an inter-communal 
understanding in India, to make out a plausible, case for the retention of that 
power in their own hands. To my mind a unitary form of government is 
simply unthinkable in a self-governing India. What is called ‘residuary powers’ 
must be left entirely to self-governing States, the Central Federal State exercis¬ 
ing only those powers which are expressly vested in it by the free 
consent of Federal States. I would never advise the Muslims of India to agree 
to a system, whether of British or of Indian origin, which virtually negatives 
the principle of true federation, or fails to recognize them as a distinct political 
entity. 

The Round-Table Discussion ojFederation 

The necessity for a structural change in the Central Government was 
probably seen long before the British discovered the most effective means for 
introducing this change. That is why, at a ratber late stage, it was announced 
that the participation of the Indian Princes in the Round-Table Conference 
was essential. It was a kind of surprise to the people of India, particularly the 
minorities, to see the Indian Princes at the Round-Table Conference 
dramatically expressing ^heir willingness to join an All-India Federation, and, 
as a result of their declaration, the Hindu delegates—uncompromising advo¬ 
cates of a unitary form of Government—quietly agreeing to the evolution 
of a federal scheme. Even Mr. Shastri, who, only a few days before, had 
severely criticised Sir John Simon for recommending a federal scheme for 
India, suddenly became a convert and admitted his conversion in the plenary 
session of the Conference—thus offering the Prime Minister of England an 
occasion for one of his wittiest observations in his concluding speech. All 
this has meaning both for the British, who have sought the participation of the 
Indian Princes, and the Hindus, who have unhesitatingly accepted the evolution 
of an All-India Federation. The truth is that the participation of the Indian 
Princes—among whom only a few are Muslims—in a federation scheme serves 
a double purpose. On the one hand, it serves as an all-important factor in 
maintaining the British power in India practically as it is, on the other hand, 
it gives an overwhelming majority to the Hindus in an All-India Federal 
Assembly. 

It appears to me that the Hindu-Muslim differences regarding the 
ultimate form of the Central Government are being cleverly exploited by 
British politicians through the agency of the Princes, who see in the scheme 
prospects of better security for their despotic rule. If the Muslims silently 
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to any such scheme, it will simply hasten their end as a political entity 
in India. The policy of the Indian Federation thus created will be practically 
conti^olled by Hindu-Princes forming the largest group in the Central Federal 
Assembly. They will always lend their support to the Crown in matters of 
Imperial concern; and in so far as internal administration of the country is 
concerned, they will help in maintaining and strengthening the supremacy of 
the Hindus. In other words, the scheme appears to be aiming at a kind of 
understanding between Hindu India and British Imperialism—you perpetuate 
nie in India, and in return, I give you a Hindu oligarchy to keep all other Indian 
communities in perpetual subjection. If, therefore, the British Indian provin¬ 
ces are not ti*ansformed into really autonomous States, the Princes’ 
participation in a scheme of Indian federation will be interpreted only as a 
dexterous move on the part of British politicians to satisfy, without parting 
with any real power, all parties concerned; Muslims with the word ‘federa¬ 
tion* ; Hindus with a majority in the Centre; and British Imperialistswhe—ther 
Tory or Labourite—with the substance of real power. 

The number of Hindu States in India is far greater than of Muslim 
States; and it remains to be seen how the Muslim demand for 33 per cent 
seats in the Central Federal Assembly is to be met in a House or Houses 
constituted of representatives taken from British India as well as from Indian 
States. I hope the Muslim delegates are fully aware of the implications of the 
federal scheme as discussed in the Round-Table Conference. The question 
of Muslim representation in the proposed All-India Federation has not yet been 
discussed. “The interim report”, says Reuter’s summary, “contemplates 
two chambers in the Federal Legislature—each containing representatives 
both of British India and the States, the proportion of which will be a matter of 
subsequent consideration under the heads which have not yet been referred to 
the Subcommittee.” In my opinion, the question of proportion is of the 
utmost importance, and ought to have been considered simultaneously with 
the main question of the structure of the Assembly. 

The best course, I think, would have been to start with a British Indian 
federation only. A federal scheme born of an unholy union between 
democracy and despotism cannot but keep British India in the same vicious 
circle of a unitary Central Government. Such a unitary form may be of the 
greatest advantage to the British, to the majority community in British India, 
and to the Indian Princes; it can be of no advantage to the Muslims unless they 
get majority rights in five out of eleven Indian provinces with full residuary 
powers, and a one-third share of seats in the total House of the Federal 
Assembly. In so far as the attainment of sovereign powers by the British 
Indian Provinces is concerned, the position of H.H. the Ruler of Bhopal, Sir 
Akbar Hydari and Mr. Jinnah is unassailable. In view, however, of the 
participation of the Princes in the Indian Federation, we must now see our 
demand for representation in the British Indian Assembly in a new light. The 
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question is not one of the Muslim share in a British Indian Assembly, but o, 
which relates to representation of British Indian Muslims in an AH-IuJ'*^ 
Federal Assembly. Our demand for 33 per cent must now be taken as^a 
demand for the same proportion in the All-India Federal Assembly, exclusiv 
of the share allotted to the Muslim States entering the Federation, ^ 

The Problem oJ D^ence 

The other difficult problem which confronts the successful working of 
a Federal system in India is the problem of India’s defence. In their discussion 
of this problem, the Royal Commissioners have marshalled all the deficiencies 
of India in order to make out a case for Imperial administration of the army 
India and Britain’’, say the Commissioners, ‘'are so related that India’s 
defence cannot now, or in any future which is within sight, be regarded as 
matter of purely Indian concern. The control and direction of such an arniv 
must rest in the hands of agents of the Imperial Government. Now, does 
it necessarily follow from this that further progress towards the realization of 
responsible government in British India is barred until the work of defence 
can be adequately discharged without the help of British officers and British 
things are, there is a block on the line of constitutional advance, 
All hopes of evolution in the Central Government towards the ultimate goal 
described in the declaration of August 20, 1917, are in danger of being inde¬ 
finitely frustrated if the attitude illustrated by the Nehru Report is maintained 
that any future change involves putting the administration of the army under 
the authority of an elected Indian Legislature.” Further, to fortify their 
ar^iment they emphasize the fact of competing religious and rival races of 
widely different capacity, and try to make the problem look insoluble by 
remarking that “the obvious fact that India is not, in the ordinary and natural 
sense, a single nation is nowhere made more plain than in considering the differ¬ 
ence between the martial races of India and the rest’ ’. These features of the ques¬ 
tion have been emphasized in order to demonstrate that the British are not 
only keeping India secure from foreign menance, but are also the ‘neutral 
guardians’ of internal security. However, in federated India, as I understand 
ledeiation, the problem will have only one aspect, i.e., external defence. 
Apa,rt from provincial armies necessary for maintaining internal peace, the 
Indian Federal Congress can maintain, on the North-West Frontier, a strong 
Indian Frontier Army composed of units recruited from all provinces and offi¬ 
cered by efficient and experienced military men taken from all communities, 

I know that India is not in possession of efficient military officers, and this 
fact is exploited by the Royal Commissioners in the interest of an argument 
for Iinperial administration. On this point, I cannot but quote another pa¬ 
ssage from the Report which, to my mind, furnishes the best argument against 
the position taken up by the Commissioners. “As the present moment,” 
says the Report, no Indian holding the King’s Commission is of higher army 
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rank than a captain. There are, we believe, 39 captains of whom 2 £ are in 
rdinary regimental employ. Some of them are of an age which would prevent 
their attaining much higher rank, even if they passed the necessary examina¬ 
tion before retirement. Most of these have not been through Sandhurst, but 
t daeir Commissions during the Great War. Now, however genuine may be 
the desire and however earnest the endeavour to work for the transformation, 
the overriding conditions so forcibly expressed by the Skeen Committee 
(Whose members, apart from the Chairman and the Army Secretary, were 
Indian gentlemen), in the words ‘Progress.. . must be contingent upon success 
being secured at each stage and upon military efficiency being maintained 
throughout’, must in any case render such development measured and slow. A 
higher command cannot be evolved at short notice out of existing cadres of 
Indian officers, all of junior rank and limited experience. Not until the 
slender trickle of suitable Indian recruits for the officer class—and we earnest¬ 


ly desire an increase in their numbers—flows in much greater volume, not 
until sufficient Indians have attained the experience and training requisite 
to provide all the officers for, at any rate, some Indian regiments, not until 
such units have stood the only test which can possibly determine their effi¬ 
ciency, and not until Indian officers have qualified by a successful army career 
for high command, will it be possible to develop the policy of Indianization 
to a point which will bring a completely Indianized army within sight. Even 
then years must elapse before the process could be completed.” 

Now I venture to ask who is responsible for the present state of things? 
Is it due to some inherent incapacity of our martial races or to the slowness 


of the process of military training? The military capacity of our martial races 
is undeniable. The process of military training may be slow as compared to 
other processes of human training. I am no military expert to judge this 
matter. But as a layman, I feel that the argument, as stated, assumes the 
process to be practically endless. This means perpetual bondage for India, 
and makes it all the more necessary that the Frontier Army, as suggested by the 
Nehru Report, be entrusted to the charge of a committee of defence the per- 
sonel of which may be settled by mutual understanding. 

Again it is significant that the Simon Report has given extraordinary 
importance to the question of India’s land frontier, but has made only passing 
reference to its naval position. India has doubtless had to face invasions 
from her land frontiers; but it is obvious that her present master took posse¬ 
ssion of her on account of her defenceless sea coast. A self-governing and 
free India, will, in these days, have to take greater care of her sea coast than 
her land frontiers. 


I have no doubt that if a Federal Government is established, Muslim 
Federal States will willingly agree, for purposes of India’s defence, 
to the creation of neutral Indian military and naval forces. Such a neutral 
niilitary force for the defence of India, was a reality in the days of Mughal 
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A th^ime of Akbar, the Indian frontier was, on the whols ' ? 

^nded by armies offered by Hindu generals. I am perfectly sure thSi 
^heme of a neutral Indian army, based on a federated India, will intend- 
Mushm pa notic fee ing, and finally set at rest the suspicion, if any, of S t 
Muslims joining Muslims from beyond the frontier in L event of m invSJj^t 
The Alternative 

I have thus tried briefly to indicate the way in which the Muslims nf 
ndia ought in my opinion, to look at the two most important constitutioml 
problems of India, A redistribution of British India calculated to securer 
permanent solution of the communal problem is the main demand of the Mus 
hms of India. If, however, the Muslim demand for a territorial solution of 

Ignored, then I support, as emphatically as possible 
AeMushmdemanck repeatedly urged by the All-India Muslim Le^guJand^ 
All-India Muslim Conference. The Muslims of India cannot a|ree to any 
constitutional changes which affect their majority rights, to be^secured bl 
separate electorates, in the Punjab and Bengal, or fail to guarantee them n 
per cent representation in any Central Legislature. Therl were two pitfa l 
into which Muslim political leaders fell. The first was the repudiated LucL 
T^ originated in a false view of Indian nationalism, and deprived 
Ae Muslims of India from chances of acquiring any political power in India 
The second is the narrow-visioned sacrifice of Islamic solidarity in the interests 
of what may be called ‘Punjab Ruralism’, resulting in a proposal which virtua¬ 
lly reduces the Punjab Muslims to the position of a minority. It is the duty 
ot the League to condemn both the Pact and the proposal. ^ 

The Simon Report does great injustice to the Muslims in not recom¬ 
mending a statutory majority for the Punjab and Bengal. It would either make 
the Mushms stick to the L^ucknow Pact or agree to a scheme of joint electo- 
lates. The Desptch of the Government of India on the Simon Report ad¬ 
mits that since the publication of that document, the Muslim community has 
not expressed ite willingness to accept any of the alternatives proposed by the 
Report. The Despatch recognize that it may be a legitimate grievance to 
deprive the Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal of representation in die Councils 
m proportion to their population merely because of weightage allowed to 
Muslim minorities elsewhere. But the Despatch of the Government of India 
fails to correct the injustice of the Simon Report. In so far as the Punjab is 

f point—it endorses the so-called 

carefully balanced scheme’ worked out by the official members of the Pun- 
jab Governinent which gives the Punjab Muslims a majority of two over the 
Hmdus and Sikhs combined, and a proportion of 49 per cent of the house as 
a whole It is obvious that the Punjab Muslims cannot be satisfied with less 
than a clearmajority in the total house. However, Lord Irwin and his Govern¬ 
ment do recognize that the justification of communal electorates for majority 
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^unities would not cease unless and until, by the extension of franchise, 
voting strength more correctly reflects their population; and further, 
a two-third majority of the Muslim members in a Provincial Council 
'^”animously agree to surrender the right of separate representation, I can- 
however, understand why the Government of India, having recognized 
’legitimacy of the Muslim grievance, have not had the courage to recom- 
^nd a statutory majority for the Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Nor can the Muslims of India agree to any such changes which fail to 
create at least Sind as a separate province, and treat the North-West Frontier 
Province as a province of inferior political status, I see no reason why Sind 
should not be united with Baluchistan and turned into a separate province. 
It has nothing in common with the Bombay Presidency. In point of life and 
civilization, the Royal Commissioners find it more akin to Mesopotamia and 
Arabia than India. The Muslim geographer Masudi noticed this kinship long 
ago when he said, “Sind is a country nearer to the dominions of Islam.’’ 
The first Omayyad ruler is reported to have said of Egypt: “Egypt has her 
back towards Africa and her face towards Arabia.’’ With necessary alter¬ 
nations, the same remark describes the exact situation of Sind. She has her 
back towards India and her face towards Central Asia. Considering further 
the nature of her agricultural problems, which can invoke no sympathy from 
the Bombay Government, and her infinite commercial possibilities, dependent 
on the inevitable growth of Karachi into a second metropolis in India, it is un¬ 
wise to keep her attracted to a Presidency which, though freindly to-day, 
is likely to become a rival at no distant period. Financial difficulties, we are 
told, stand in the way of separation. I do not know of any definite authorita¬ 
tive pronouncement on the matter. But, assuming there are such difficulties, 
I see no reason why the Government of India should not give temporary finan¬ 
cial help to a promising province in her struggle for independent progress. 

As to the North-West Frontier Province, it is painful to note that 


the Royal Commissioners have practicaly denied that the people of this province 
have any right to reform. They fall far short of the Bray Committee, and the 
Council recommended by them is merely a screen to hide the autocracy of 
the Chief Commissioner. The inherent right of the Afghan to light a cigarette 
is curtailed merely because he happens tp be living in a powder house. The 
Royal Commissioners’ epigrammatic argument is pleasant enough, but far 
from convincing. Political reform is light, not fire; and to light, every hur 
man being is entitled, whether he happens to live in a powder house or a coal 
mine. Brave, shrewd and determined to suffer for his legitimate aspirations, the 


Afghan is sure to resent any attempt to deprive him of opportunities of full 
self-development. To keep such a people contented is in the best interest 
of both England and India. What has recently happened in that unfortunate 
province is the result of a step-motherly treatment shown to the people since 
the introduction of the principle of self-government in the rest of India. I 
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only hope that British statesmanship will not obscure its view of the situatio 
by hoodwinking itself into the belief that the present unrest of the proving'’ 
is due to any extraneous causes, ^ 

The recommendation for the introduction of a measure of reform j 
the N, W. F. P. made in the Government of India’s Despatch is also unsatis^ 
factory. No doubt the despatch goes further than the Simon Report in re" 
commending a sort of representative Council and a semi-representative 
Cabinet, but it fails to treat this important Muslim province on an equal foot 
ing with other Indian provinces. Indeeds, the Afghan is by instinct more 
fitted for democratic institutions than any other people in India. 

The Round-Table Cornerence 

►r ^ ^ called upon to make a few observations on the Round- 

Table Conference. Personally, I do not feel optimistic as to the results of 
this Conference. It was hoped that, away from the actual scene of communal 
strife and in a changed atmosphere, better counsels would prevail, and a ge¬ 
nuine settlement of the differences between the two major communities of 
India would bring India’s freedom within sight. Actual events, however 
tell a different tale. Indeed, the discussion of the communal question in 
London has demonstrated, more clearly than ever, the essential disparity 
between the two great cultural units of India. Yet the Prime Minister of 
England apparently refuses to see that the problem of India is international. 
He is reported to have said that “his Government would find it difficult to 
submit to Parliament proposals for the maintenance of separate electorates, 
since joint electorates were much more in accordance with British democratic 
sentiment’ ’. Obviously he does not see that the model of British democracy 
cannot be of any use in a land of many nations; and that a system of separate 
electorates is only a poor substitute for a territorial solution of the problem. 
Nor is the Minorities Sub-Committee likely to reach a satisfactory settlement. 
The whole question will have to go before the British Parliament; and we can 
only hope that the keen-sighted representatives of the British nation, unlike 
naost of our Indian politicians, will be able to pierce through the surface of 
things, and clearly see the true fundamentals of peace and security in a coun¬ 
try like India. To base a Constitution on the concept of a homogeneous 
India, or to apply to India principles dictated by British democratic senti¬ 
ments, is unwittingly to prepare her for a civil war. As far as I can see, there 
will be no peace in the country until the various peoples that constitute India 
are given opportunities of free self-development on modern lines, without 
abruptly breaking with their past. 

I am glad to be able to say that our Muslim delegates fully realize the 
importance of a proper solution of what I call India’s international problem. 
They are perfectly justified in pressing for a solution of the communal question 
before the responsibility in the Central Government is finally settled. No 
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I’m politician should be sensitive to the taunt embodied in that propa- 
'conimunalism’—expressly devised to exploit what the Prime 
^ • ler calls British democratic sentiments, and to mislead England into 
^^mine a state of things which does not really exist in India. Great interests 
at stake. ^ We are 70 millions, and far more homogeneous than any 
^^her people in India. Indeed, the Muslims of India are the only Indian people 
^vho can fitly he described as a nation in the modern sense of the word. The 
Hindus, though ahead of us in almost all respects, have not yet been able to 
achieve the kind of homogeneity which is necessary for a nation, and which 
Islam has given you as a free gift. No doubt they are anxious to become a 
nation, but the process of becoming a nation is a kind of travail, and in the case 
of Hindu India, involves a complete overhauling of her social structure. Nor 
should the Muslim leaders and politicians allow themselves to be carried away 
by the subtle but fallacious arguments that Turkey and Persia and other Muslim 
countries are progressing on national, i.e. territorial, lines. The Muslims of 
India are differently situated. The countries of Islam outside India are prac¬ 
tically wholly Muslim in population. The minorities there belong, in the 
language of the Quran, to the ‘people of the Book’. There are no social barriers 
between Muslims and ‘the people of the Book’...Indeed the first practical 
step that Islam took towards the realization of a final combination of humanity 
was to call upon peoples possessing practically the same ethical ideal to come 
forward and combine. The Quran declares, “O people of the Book! Come, 
let us join together on the ‘word’ (Unity of God) that is common to us all.” 
The wars of Islam and Christianity, and, later, European aggression in its 
various forms, could not allow the infinite meaning of this verse to work it¬ 
self out in the world of Islam. To-day, it is being gradually realized in the 
countries of Islam in the shape of Avhat is called Muslim Nationalism. | 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that the sole test of the success of 
our delegates is the extent to which they are able to get the non-Muslim 
delegates of the Conference to agree to our demands as embodied in the Delhi 
Resolution. If these demands are liot agreed to, then a question of a very 
great and far-reaching importance will arise for the community. Then 
will arrive the moment for independent and concerted political action by the 
Muslims of India. If you are at all serious about your ideals and aspirations, 
you must be ready for such action. Our leading men have done a good deal 
of political thinking, and their thought has certainly made us, more or less, 
sensitive to the forces which are now shaping the destinies of peoples in India 
Mid outside India. But, I ask, has this thinking prepared us for the kind of 
action demanded by the situation which may arise in the near future? Let 
me tell you frankly that, at the present moment, the Muslims of India are 
suffering from two evils. The first is the want of personalities. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and Lord Irwin were perfectly correct in their diagnosis, when they 
told the Aligarh University that the community had failed to produce leaders. 
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By leaders, I mean men who, by Divine gift or experience, possess a keen per. 
ception of the spirit and destiny of Islam, along with an equally keen percep. 
tion of the trend of modern history. Such men are really the driving forces 
of a people, but they are God’s gift and cannot be made to order. The se. 
cond evil from which the Muslims of India are suffering is that the community 
is fast losing what is called the herd instinct. This makes it possible for indi, 
viduals and groups to start independent careers w'ithout contributing to the 
general thought and activity of the community. We are doing to-day in the 
domain of politics what we have been doing for centuries in the domain of 
religion. But sectional bickerings in i-eligion do not do much harm to our 
solidarity. They at least indicate an interest in what makes the sole principle 
of our structure as a people. Moreover, this principle is so broadly conceived 
that it is almost impossible for a group to become rebellious to the extent 
of wholly detaching itself from the general body of Islam. But diversity in 
political action, at a moment when concerted action is needed in the best 
interests of the very life of our people, may prove fatal. How shall we, then, 
remedy these two evils? The remedy of the first evil is not in our hands. 
As to the second evil, I think it is possible to discover a remedy. I have got 
definite|views on the subject; but I think it is proper to postpone their ex¬ 
pression till the apprehended situation actually arises. In case it does arise, 
leading Muslims of ail shades of opinion will have to meet together, not to 
pass resolutions, but finally to decide the Muslim attitude and to show the 
path to tangible achievement. In this address, I mention this alternative 
only because I wish that you may keep it in mind, and give some serious thought 
to it in the meantime. 

Conclusion 

Gentlemen, I have finished. In conclusion, I cannot but impress upon 
you that the jpresent crisis in the liistory of India demands complete organiza¬ 
tion and unity of will and purpose in the Muslim community, both in your 
own interest as a community, and in the intyrest of India as a whole. The 
political bondage of India has been and is a source of infinite misery to the 
whole of Asia. It has suppressed the spirit of the East, and wholly deprived 
her of that joy of self-expression which once made her the creator of a great 
and glorious culture. We have a duty towards India where we are destined to 
live and die. We have a duty towards Asia, e.specially Muslim Asia. And 
since seventy millions of Muslims in a single country constitute a far more va¬ 
luable asset to Islam than all the countries of Muslim Asia put together, we 
must look at the Indian problem, not only from the Muslim point of view, 
but also from the standpoint of the Indian Muslim as such. Our duty towards 
Asia and India cannot be loyally performed without an organized will fixed on 
a definite purpose. In your own interest, as a political entity among other 
political entities of India, such an equipment is an absolute necessity. Our 
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,. Qj.ganized condition has already confused political issues vital to the life of 
(iJe coniniunity. I am not hopeless of an intereconrmunal understanding, 
but I cannot conceal from you the feeling that in the near future our com- 
niunity may be called upon to adopt an independent line of action to cope 
with the present crisis. And an independent line of political action, in such 
crisis, is possible only to a determined people, possessing a will focalized by 

a singl^ purpose. 

Is it possible for you to achieve the organic wholeness of a unified will ? 
Yes, it is. Rise above sectional interests and private ambitions, and learn to 
determine the value of your individual and collective action, however directed 
on material ends, in the light of the ideal which you are supposed to represent. 
Pass from matter to spirit. Matter is diversity; spirit is light, life and unity. 
One lesson I have learnt from the history of Muslims. At critical moments 
in tlieir history, it is Islam that has saved Muslims and not vice versa. If to¬ 
day you focus your vision on Islam and seek inspiration from the ever-vitalizing 
idea embodied in it, you will be only reassembling your scattered forces, re¬ 
gaining your lost integrity, and thereby saving yourself from total destruction. 
One of the profoundest verses in the Holy Quran teaches us that the birth 
and rebirth of the whole of humanity is like the birth and rebirth of a single 
individual. Why cannot you, who as a people, can well claim to be the first 
practical exponents of this superb conception of humanity, live and move and 
have your being as a single individual? I do not wish to mystify any body 
when I say that things in India are nor what they appear to be. The meaning 
of this, however, will dawn upon you only when you have achieved a real 
collective ego to look at them. In the words of the Quran, “Hold fast to 
yourself; no one who erreth can hurt you, provided you are well-guided’’ 
(3:104).! 

Second Sitting 

The Session which was scheduled for three days, terminated on the 
second day, after passing seven resolutions. It took only about three hours 
to consider the resolutions which had been passed by the Subjects Committee 
the previous afternoon at a meeting attended by about 23 members. 

Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, the President of the Session, had to leave 
the meeting at about ii a.m., after presiding for about an hour, while the 
most important resolution of the Session jwas under discussion. On his de¬ 
parture, Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan of Meerut was voted to tlie Chair. 

The audience at the meeting was smaller than on the previous day, 
and it was apparent that the number of League members present was below 
the requisite quorum. When the Chairman proceeded to take votes on a re- 
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solution to which Dr. M.U.S. Jung had moved an amendment, Dr T 
said that, according to the rules of the League, the quorum at a meeting A 
be of js members, and he accordingly raised a point of order that thll 
no quorum at the meeting. Dr. Jung’s objection was, however, overmT!! 
by Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, who said that the objection of the i ? 
of a quorum should have been raised at the first day’s meeting of the 
since the current meeting was an adjourned meeting, no quorum was needed 

RESOLUTION / 

The All-India Muslim League places on record its deep senc„ 
. Jo®* oo the sad deaths of Moulvi Mazhar-ul-Haq SaU 

zada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Mirza Ali Mohammad Khan, Sir Ibra 1 ' 
Haroon Jafar and Syed Jalib, old and prominent members of the Leavur. 
and conveys its condolence to the members of the bereaved fainiS ’ 
(From the Chair.) 

RESOLUTION II 

On the motion of Mr. Husain Imam, seconded by Dr M tl <; 
Jung, the League ■' ‘ 

Resolved that as the Government of India’s Despatch on consti 
tutiona reforms fails to lead the country towards responsible govern¬ 
ment, the recommendations contained in the Despatch would not satisfy 
Indian aspirations in general and Muslim demands in particular. 

RESOLUTION III 

This resolution, which gave rise to a prolonged debate and some oppo¬ 
sition, was moved by Syed Habib Shah and ran as follows; 

ff League, while appreciating the united 

efforts of the Muslim members to the Round-Table Conference in 
giving faithful expression to Muslim opinion, strongly supports the 
resolution passed by the All-India Muslim Conference at Delhi on 
January H 1929, under the presidentship of His Highness the Aga 
Khan, and hopes that the Muslim members will combine to abide by 
that resolution. ^ 

Moving the resolution, Syed Habib Shah remarked that it was a matter 
or gratification that the Muslim delegates to the Round-Table Conference, 
though they were not chosen by the Muslims of the country, were still support- 
mg Mudims demands. He declared that whatever was the decision £ the 
Round-Table Conference about the future constitution, the question of its 
acceptance or non-acceptance was a matter which concerned the Muslims 
in India, and, he asserted that they would not be prepared to abide by a 
decision which did not safeguard Muslim rights. 

1 .• M.H.S. Jung next moved the following amendment to the reso¬ 

lution: Resolved that although Mr. M.A. Jinnah’s 14 points constitute the 
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niininiuin Muslim demands, yet having in view the larger interests of the 
couiiti'y and also the complicated nature of the problem to be solved, and consi¬ 
dering difficulties which they may have to face at the spur of the moment, 
the All-India Muslim League considers it advisable not to restrict the full 
power of the Muslim members to negotiate a satisfactory settlement. 

Dr. Jung, pressing his amendment, referred to "the circumstances 
w hich led a party of Muslims to hold a Muslim Conference at Delhi, and assert¬ 
ed that it would be against the prestige of the League, which was an older poli¬ 
tical body than the Muslim Conference under reference, if the L.eague adopted 
a resolution recorded by the Muslim Conference. Dr. Jung held that the re¬ 
solution of the Delhi Muslim Conference was based on a narrower view 
than the 14 points of Mr. Jinnah. For instance, he said. Resolution No. 
j of the Delhi Muslim Conference, relating to the protection of the rights 
of the minority, had confused the issue by demanding majority repre¬ 
sentation in provinces, where Muslims were in a majority and weightage 
where Muslims were in a minority. Concluding, Dr. Jung emphasized that 
they should stick to Mr. Jinnah’s 14 points. The political exigencies de¬ 
manded that the delegates should be allowed sufficient latitude in exercising 
their discretion in negotiating for a satisfactory solution of the difficulties at 
the London Conference. 


Most of the speakers who followed, vigorously opposed the amend¬ 
ment of Di. Jung. Seth Abdullah Haroon of Karachi, opposing the amend¬ 
ment and supporting the original resolution, asserted that he could not give 
any power to the delegates to the Round-Table Conference. They were not, 
he said, elected by the Muslims, nor were they sent to the conference by them. 
The Muslim demands were before them; and if they wanted to carry on any 
negotiations, they might do so. But the terms of any settlement would have 
to be considered by the Muslims in India before they could be accepted. 

Mr. Hafizur Rehman took serious objection to Dr. Jung*s attack on the 
representative character of the Delhi Muslim Conference. 

It was at this stage that Sir Muhammad Iqbal leit the meeting, and 
Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan took the Chair. 


On the discussion being resumed, Moulvi Muhammad Yakub regrett- 
e that the debate on the resolution had led to an unpleasant discussion due to 
some misunderstanding. The question before them, he said, was not whether 
the resolution of die Muslim Conference or Mr. JinnalTs 14 points represent- 
6 tie majority view. In Moulvi Yakub’s opinion ther e was really no diffe¬ 
rence between Mr. Jinnah’s 14 points and the points adopted by the Muslim 
oneience. The only point for consideration, he said, was whether the 
eague could give some discretion to the Muslim delegates to the Round- 
^ e Conference in effecting a compromise. 

Moulvi Muhammad Yakub did not appreciate the statements made 
y some speakers that the Muslim delegates to the Round-Table Conference 
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should not be regarded as the Muslims’ representatives, as such a decla.=.. ^ 
wou d not only lower the prestige of the Muslim leaders in London, but w 
also lead their opponents, and even the Government to tell the Muslim dpl^^ ^ 
tes, on the latter’s pressing the Muslims’ demands, that their view 
represent the views of the Muslims of India. . 

Mr. Muhammad Husain remarked that the Government would , 
have the face to tell the Muslim delegates that they were not representativ°‘ 
of the Muslims, as these delegates were selected by the Viceroy himself a 
if the Government thought that they were not representatives, why T. 
were real representatives not invited to the Conference? ^ “ 

*-1, ^ Supporting the original resolution, Mr. Muhammad Husain desired 
that Mushrns should repeatedly put before the Muslim delegates their demand 
andjarn them that nothing less than those demands would be acceptable^ 

opposed Dr. Jung’s amendment; and Syed 
Habib Shah the mover of the resolution, replying to the debate, asked why 
the Muslim delegates should be given any authority to make any settlement ^ 
Dr. Jung s objection about the want of a quorum having been ruled 
out, votes were taken, with the result that the amendment of Dr. Tunsr was 
rejected, and the resolution of Syed Habib Shah was declared carried. 

RESOLUTION IV 

Moulvi Muhammad Yakub next moved the following resolution: 

The All-India Muslim League, while fully realizing the particular 
conditions of the North-West Frontier Province, and ?ecog^^izing the 
necessity of taking special measures for the safeguarding of the Frontier 
IS strong y o opinion that the continued political dissatisfaction in the 
Province cannot be removed, nor can the local aspirations be satisfied 
with any scheme of administration which gives an inferior place to the 
Province in comparison with other provinces in the country 
The mover regretted that neither the Simon Commission, nor the 
report of the Central Simon Committee, nor the Government of India’s 
Despatch effected a satisfactory solution of the problem of the North-West 
Frontier Province nor did the Government take any action on the repeated 
resolutions of the Legislative Assembly on the subject. 

passed having been seconded by Maiilana Abdul Majid, was 

RESOLUTION V 

Abdul S/m XmSJ -"“ved by Maukn. 

The All-India Muslim League is emphatically of opinion that the 
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Miisalmans of India will not be satisfied with any Constitution that does 
guarantee (a) full Muslim representation on population basis in the 
Wislatures of the Punjab and Bengal, (b) the constitution of Sind into 
a separate province forthwith and without any condition, and (c) the 
conferment of full powers on the North-West Frontier Province and 
British Baluchistan. 

This League declares that the Muslim insistence on .the adoption 
of a Federal Constitution for India is contingent upon the clear under¬ 
standing that the above-mentioned units shall, in the matter of 
provincial autonomy, be treated on the same footing as the other 
components of the Federation. 

In the course of his speech, the mover remarked that an attempt was 
being made on behalf of the Hindus, and also the British Government, that 
Muslims should not be in power in any province. The resolution was passed. 

MSOLUTION VI 

The only other resolution which aroused opposition was the motion of 
Mr. Husain Imam that: 

The All-India Muslim League considers it essential and imperative 
that statutory provisions should be made for the adequate representation 
of Musalmans in the cabinets as well as in the public services of the 
country. 

Dr. Jung, opposing the motion, asserted that they would be committing 
suicide by passing that resolution; for the resolution which the League had 
just passed would give Muslims power in five provinces, and that would enable 
them to have only Muslims in cabinets and in public services in their provinces, 
but in case they imposed any restrictions about Muslim representation in 
cabinets and public services in respect of other provinces, those restrictions 
would also be imposed in the provinces in which they would be in power, 
and they would consequently have to accept non-Muslim representation in 
their provinces also. 

Syed Habib Shah opposed the amendment of Dr. Jung, as he felt that 
the administration of any province could not be carried out by one community 
without the co-operation of others. The amendment was rejected, and the 
resolution was passed. 

RESOLUTION VII 

Finally, the League, on the motion of Mr, Zakir Ali, appointed a 
committee consisting of Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, Kazi Masud Hasan 
and Moulvi Muhammad Yakub to revise and amend the Constitution of the 
All-India Muslim League. 

The proceedings of the Session terminated after an expression of the 
League’s feeling of gratitude to the President and to the persons responsible 
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for making arrangements for the Session, by Moulvi Muhammad YaknK ' 
Mr. Zahur Ahmad. 

Moulvi Yakub remarked that it was true that the present Session of fk 
League was not as representative as its previous sessions; but this, he said 
due to numerous Muslim leaders being out of India. Such would be the 
he added, with any conference held at this juncture; and it was due to th’ 
absence of its leaders that the Indian National Congress had not held its ® 
at the end of the year.' 


I. Sources: The Indian Annual Register, 1930, Vol. itf* pp. 334-348; Resolutions 
Published by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, op. cit. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 


TWENTY-SECOND SESSION 
DELHI, DECEMBER 26-27, 1931 
First Sitting 

.. , , The following are extracts from the address of Sheikh Muhammad 
Abdullah, Chairman of Reception Committee of the League: 

At the outset I must frankly state that we claim to be and are as much 
Indians as any other community in India, and are just as keen to see our country 
achieve freedom. Were our claims acknowledged and our just rights and 
privileps recognized in a spirit of fairness, we would gladly overcome the 
obstacles m the way of our common goal. But troubles really begin when 
we are accused of Pan-Islamism or of planning Muslim rule in India, merely 
because we demand certain safeguards, rendered necessary on account of 
bitter experience in the past, or ask for our fair share and opportunities in the 
legislatures and public services. 

I take this opportunity to assure my Hindu brethren that we, the 
Musalmans belong to the Indian soil and that our outlook is essentially Indian • 
u we refuse to recognize the right of any other community to dominate or 

unity to develop a common Indian culture 
-11 “ “Wy progressive Indian nation, which should be composed of 

> lat is best in the varied cultures that have found their way into India, 
drpa!! community strives for domination over the other and 

com.?' Muslim raj, trampling under foot the rights of the other 

uinities to develop along their own lines, there is little hope of a speedy 
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realization of our legitimate aspirations to become a great and free nation 
We, the Musalmans of India, must be assured by our Hindu brethren that we 
have our just rights and share in the future Constitution of India. They can 
do so by displaying a spirit of generous and fair treatment in regard to our 
claims relating to representation in the legislatures and the public services 
7’his is the real crux of the entire Hindu-Muslim problem in India. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my regret is that such a generous spirit has not 
yet been shown to us by the majority community, and even the Hindu leaders 
at the Round-Table Conference have taken shelter behind vague expressions 
1 make bold to say that this was the main reason for the failure of the Conference 
itself. Here I must refer to the often repeated accusation that the Muslim 
delegates had made common cause with the diehards in England. The speech 
of Lord LTailsham, delivered by him during the House of Lords debate on 
India the other day, has revealed the reality, and has fully exposed the myth. 
The noble lord is reported to have made the following observation: “They 
were not going to impose a final settlement on a reluctant population, and 
they were not going to have a settlement scheme held up by one recalcitrant 
minority in one province. A provisional agreement would be put into 
operation until a final settlement was reached.’^ What the Muslim delegate 
actually did was to show solidarity, and refuse to be hoodwinked by anv other 
community. Musalmans had fonnulated their demands in Delhi two years 
ago, and since then, have been solidly standing by them. But, unfortunately, 
even these modest demands did not meet with the approval of the Hindu 
community. So far we iiave succeeded and succeeded well in preserving 
unity in our own ranks; and God willing, with tKis solidarity in our ranks, 
ultimate isuccess should be ours. 

The statement of the Prime Minister w^as good as far as it went. But 
it must be read in conjunction with the speech of Sir Samuel Hoare in the 
House of Commons debate on India. Reading between the lines, the state¬ 
ment of the Prime Minister comes to this, that the Conference would continue, 
new committees would be formed and the process of negotiations would go on 
ad injinituw. The statement may be a Magna Charta, but apparently it gives 
nothing and promises nothing. It is merely an attempt to satisfy British 
Tories, Indian Musalmans and the rest in the same breath. Sind is to be 
separated, but subject to conditions which are not likely to be fulfilled. The 
North-West Frontier Pi'ovince is to be given the same status as the other 
provinces, but its Governor is to have such extensive powers as would make 
responsible government a mere shadow. And yet some of my countrymen 
are jubilant over this shadow, and wish us to believe that India has got its 
Magna Charta. 

So much of the present, but what of the future? The terrorists, on 
the one side, are engaged in a campaign of indisdUiminate murder, while the 
Congress, on the other, has already launched a no-rent campaign in the United 
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I'rovinces, while pere are threats of a civil disobedience movement And 
last but not least the Government is bent upon making good the losses incurred 
„ the .■esitlt o these movements. It is saddling the cimtr, svith an 
,Me btirdeyl taxation, and promulgating ordinances, which are hittil tfe 
geilty and tlic innocent alike. The (|uestioii is what are the Musalmans to 
do? 

Our path '» dear. We have not yet lost faith In British justice and in 
CO,istitt,t onal methods of winning self-government through consul atiom 
and negotiations. We must, on the one hand, condemn and cLbat terrorism 
as w. are convinced that „ retards the progress of the country. We m„"T<; 
oppose the CIV, disobedience movement, as we are certain that it is not “ 
test interests of the nation. And lastly, we must not give up hope of a co 
n.l settlement We must continue negotiations, if our Hindu breZen’ 
are willing to do so altnough, in view of the recent announcement of ih^ 
President oi the Hindu Mahasahha, we have little hone from k • 

|f. however the attitude of the toajority^mm^uZ; Jr”, tX^rit 
has been .so ftr. we must not hesitate to say that they do not desire real sZal 
I, this country, and are really an obstacle to its progress, Musalmans tfiZuh 
they may be poor and weak, must remain a thorn iit their natl, and wl i 
let them ic on a bed of comfort, nnless their demands Sc deeded ,“d 
atuuiiment of .Impendence must for ever be a mere dream and specnktion 
And even f our Hindu brethren were ever to .succeed some day, ai.rXwhw 
they are straggling for to-day without our co-operation, the, m.isTdX 
undersuind that the same weapons which they are n'siiig agai ist the Gm-ernS 
lo-day will be used against them by tl.e Musalmans’: The nresent K™hmto 
agitation has shown to the world that the Musalmans are in way behTnX 
using their weapons as effectively a. their brethren. ^ 

f«£S/D£Mr/,/t ADDRESS OF CHOUDHUR Y ZAFARULLAH KHAN 


MltesZe,ZfZliT''m ''"T' “'““'"’"y Zafarallah Khan said, 

tte~:hr“ 

Gom-nment of nr relationship alone which the future 

"Sm o? ' f fo^tCy clai: 

to encroach unon th ' ’ if ™ Political power may vest 

certairseetZs of t "t " thf country L- of 

‘Icveloped would fulfil’hoi I 1^" Constitution for India which when fully 
ped would fulfil both the conditions outlined above, the Muslims would 
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be willing, not only to march shoulder to shoulder with other communities, 
but if need and opportunity arose, even ahead of them. 

All-India Federation 

Discussing the question of an All-India Federation, he said that, to the 
general outlines of the Federal Scheme, nobody could have any objection, 
But he drew particular attention to some of the difficulties involved in the 
application of the Scheme to the actual conditions obtaining in the country. 
“For instance, certain subjects, notably Defence and Foreign Relations, Treaties 
with Indian States and their interpretation, etc., are proposed to be classified, 
for the present, as Crown subjects with regard to which the Governor-General 
would continue to be responsible to the British Parliament. These subjects 
will be in charge of Ministers who would be responsible to the Governor- 
General and not to the Legislature.” 

Again, Provincial subjects would be committed to the complete control 
of the respective provinces but Central subjects would be controlled and 
administered by the Federal Government, which would consist of an Executive 
and a Legislature drawn both from British India and from Indian States. This ’, 
he said, “is the first difficulty, namely, that the Indian States participating in 
the Federation would obtain a share in the administration of subjects which 
are purely British Indian suebjcts, corresponding subjects in the Indian States 
being administered by such States within their respective territories without 
any control being exercised over them by the Federal Government. In other 
words, the Federation would be composed of units, the autonomy of some of 
which, namely, the Indian States, would extend over a much larger sphere 
than that of the remaining units, namely, British Indian Provinces, and in which 
some of the subjects which are common to one group of units only would be 
administered by the Federation, that is to say, of all the units put together. 
The remedy for this state of affairs would be to eliminate completely the 
category of subjects which I have described above as Central subjects, arid this 
coird be done by transferring the greater part of them to provinces and by 
declaring the balance to be Federal. This would naturally require long 
persuasion and detailed adjustment; but so long as this result is not arrived at, 
the Federation would continue to be a lopsided structure. 

“Even after careful and exhaustive schedules and lists have been 
compiled, classifying different subjects as Reserved, Federal, Central and 
. Provincial, the Constitution must contain a provision regarding such unfore¬ 
seen matters as may arise from time to time, and which may not have been 
allotted to any of these specific categories of subjects. Such matters are 
technically known as Residuary matters. Residuary matters and the powers 
to deal with such matters are known as Residuary Powers. No definite 
decision has been arrived at by the Conference as to whether such powers 
shall, under the new Constitution, vest in the Federal Government or in the 
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of the component units of the Federation. The very idea of a 
pederation such as is proposed by the Conference presupposes, however, that 
Residuary Powers must necessarily vest in the units of the Federation. 
Whatever may be the theories on the subject, the actual condition facing us is 
that the Indian States that may decide to join the Federation are not likely to 
give their consent to investing the Federal Government with any powers 
other than those specifically assigned to it; and they have insisted and will 
insist that, apart from such well-defined powers, all other powers of sovereignty 
must continue to vest in the rulers or administrations of the respective States. 
In other words, powers with regard to all subjects that are not specifically 
declared to be Reserved or Federal Subjects must vest in the units so far as the 
States are concerned. This must lead to the necessary consequence that as 
regards British Indian Provinces also. Residuary Powers must vest in the 
provinces; for if this were not so, we would have the spectacle of a Federation 
in which Residuary Powers as regards some units would be exercised by those 
units, and as regards other units,' by the Federation as a whole. There is no 
other Federation in existence in which such a state of affairs exists, and it would 
be nothing short of an absurdity to permit such a provision to be incorporated 
in the future Constitution of India.’’ 

As regards the method of election or appointment of the members of the 
Federal Legislature, he said, “Everybody is agreed that British Indian members 
must come in by election, although there is some difference of opinion as to 
whether the members of the Lower Chamber should be elected by the method 
of direct or indirect election, there being practical unanimity on the point 
that the members of the Upper Chamber should be elected by Provincial 
Legislatures. As regards representatives of the Indian States, the States desire- 
that the method of selection of such representatives should be left entirely to 
the discretion of the States concerned. In other woi'ds, the States desire that 
their representatives to both the Chambers of the Federal Legislature shall be 
nominated by their rulers or administrations, wliich obviously means that so 
far as the Indian States are concerned, the only persons represented in the 
Federal Legislature will be rulers or administrations of the States that join 
the Federation. This again is a matter which would place British Indian 
Provinces in one category, and the Indian States in another. We recognize 
that the States joining the Federation can legitimately insist upon retaining 
their full internal autonomy; but we cannot support the position th t, whereas 
the representatives of British India should represent the people of British 
India, the representatives of the Indian States should represent only the rulers 
of those States. ” . 

India Sei 'Vices 

After dealing with the problems of the Federal legislature, Federal 
nance and franchise, Choudhury Zafarullah referred to the All-India Services, 
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and observed: “The only safe course to adopt would be to provincialize all 
services, the officers of which are normally to serve in provincial departments, 

It would still be necessary for the pi'ovinces, at least for some time to come, 
to employ a certain number of European officers in different branches of the 
administration. The recruitment of such officers could be secured by each 
Province according; to its requirement through the Secretary of Stai.e foi India, 
whether on a permanent or on a period basis, as may be consideied desirable,” 

Defence of India 

Discussing the question of the defence of India, he said; There can 
be no question that so long as India is dependent upon the British for its land, 
naval and aerial defence, it cannot enjoy any form of real and responsible 
government. The complete and rapid Indianization of the Army in India, 
therefore, is an urgent and a vital necessity. While in this connection, some 
attention is being paid to the admission of Indians to his Majestiy’s Commissions 
in various arms of the forces in India, enough attention is not being paid to the 
question of the admission of Indians to the ranks in arms to which their entry 
has hitherto been barred—for instance, some sections of the artillery, the tank 
corps, armoured car companies etc. We must be prepared to furnish large 
numbers of suitable young men for recruitment into all sections of the Army, 
and urge upon the Government the necessity of making proper arrangements 
for their training. There is also the very important question of equipment 
which requires careful consideration. The manufacture of arms, machine 
guns, cannons, tanks, armoured cars, ammunition of various kinds, etc., within 
India is a problem which has not yet been brought under consideration; and yet 
the vital necessity of tackling and solving this question is more than apparent. 
For the adequate naval defence of the country, it is not sufficient merely to 
provide for the training of a handful of young men as marine and naval officers; 
adequate provision must be made for the training of a sufficient number of 
young men in all branches of the navy and, more particularly, in all branches 
of marine engineering. For purposes of aerial defence, our young men must 
be prepared to come forward in large numbers to be trained as pilots, mechan¬ 
ics and ground engineers. The development of civil aviation on a arge 
scale would not only give an impetus to recruitment to the various ranks ot 
the Air Force, but would also provide a reserve of offic^^s, pilots, mechanics, 
engineers, etc., which could be mobilized in case of necessity. 

Gentlemen, you will realize that these are very large questions, and 
they deserve your immediate and earnest attention. As I have observed above, 
a liberty which depends for its maintenance upon the aid and assistance o 
another nation cannot deserve the name of liberty at all; and if you have a de¬ 
sire both to earn and enjoy the blessings of real liberty, you must be prepared 
to make the sacrifices that may be required for the achievement of that idea . 
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Provincial Autonomy 

As regards the Provinces, it is generally agreed that they shall, under 
I j-jevv Constitution, be fully autonomous and responsible, that is to say, 
thev freed from the control of the Central (in future the Federal) 

Government so far as questions of purely provincial administration are con¬ 
cerned, and that, throughout, the Provincial Executive shall normally be 
completely responsible to the Provincial Legislature. This is a compai^atively 
simple matter; and subject to the adjustment of communal claims and interests 
(to which I shall advert at a later stage), it should have been possible to carry 
it into effect almost immediately. A majority of the British Indian delegates 
to the Round-Table Conference, however, urged upon the Prime Minister 
the desirability of postponing any advance in the provinces till such time as 
the principle of responsibility at the Centre could also be enforced. Those 
who held this view were of the opinion that the immediate establishment of 
complete autonomy in the provinces might give rise to a suspicion in the 
minds of the people that the settlement of questions connected with the Centre 
would not be proceeded with speedily, and that under certain circumstances, 
this suspicion may perhaps eventually be proved to have been justified. With 
great respect to those who hold this opinion, I beg to differ with them. I 
am one of those who consider that the immediate establishment of complete 
autonomy in the provinces would both facilitate and accelerate the framing 
of a scheme for a responsible Federal Government, and that it would be un¬ 
wise to postpone the next stage of advance in the province till a satisfactory 
solution of questions affecting the Centre has been discovered and agreed to^ 


Constitutional S^eguards 

The position which the Muslims hold in this country is both peculiar 
and unique. It would be difficult to point out a parallel in the contemporary 
or past history of any other country or community. Our numbers exceed 
the numbers of many communities which are to-day enjoying and have in the 
past enjoyed the position and privileges of a nation. Our religious, cultural, 
social, and I may add, even linguistic unity supplies us with all the essentials 
that go to form a nation. Our common civilization, traditions, and history 
furnish, additional factors that bind us together. We are anxious to preserve 
intact all these factors; and past experience has taught us that special provisions 
and safeguards are necessary for such protection, although we feel that, even 
with these provisions and safeguards in the Constitution, the protection afford¬ 
ed will not be complete or even adequate. This, however, is a disability to 
which all political minorities are subject, and it is not capable of being remed¬ 
ied by constitutional safeguards. For this reason, it is all the more impera¬ 
tive that any Constitution that may be framed should contain provisions safe¬ 
guarding these matters to the fullest limits to which constitutional safeguards 
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can extend. In framing our proposals in this connection, however we 1. "’Wil 
been careful not to trench upon the legitimate rights of other comniunit' 
Gentlemen, you are all familiar with the scheme of safeguard 
Muslim interests which has been repeatedly and unanimously put forwaiVn^B 
the leaders and representative bodies commanding the confidence of the c 
munity. Some of these safeguards would afford equal protection to all 
munities; others are based upon considerations which are not primarilv^°?'^ 
nature 5 and the balance are designed to secure the protection 
matters held dear by the community, or such vital interests as are bound t° jp 
affect the future prosperity and well-being of the community. ^ llfj 

Under the first head would fall the demand that the Constitution should S 
contain a clause defining fundamental rights such as freedom of profession'^' 
practice and propagation of religion, education, language, articles of food' '' 
cultuial and social usages, etc. and that it should devise means whereby thes' 
matters may be fully safeguarded. This is a matter with regard to which - ^ 
there can be no possible difference of opinion and its consideration need ■‘i 
therefore, detain us no longer. ’ ' ■ 

The demands that the North-West Frontier Province should be raised to a 
status of political equality with the other provinces of India, and that Sind should ‘ ■ 
be separated from Bombay and should be constituted into a Governor’s pro¬ 
vince, under a Constitution similar to tJiat which may be introduced in other 
provinces, fall under the second category. As regards the first of these de¬ 
mands, the position is that the Prime Minister in his statement of December 
I, 1931, has announced that the North-West Frontier Province shall under 
the new Constitution enjoy a status similar to that of other British Indian 
provinces, subject only to due requirements for the defence of the Frontier. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the operation of this last condition shall be 
confined within the narrowest possible limits. The Prime Minister has further • 
announced that the provisional decision to postpone further advance in the 
provinces till the framing of a scheme for the whole of India shall not operate 
so as to prevent the North-West Frontier Province being immediately raised 
to the position which is occupied by the other provinces under the present 
Constitution. Mi^e understand that steps are being taken so as to bring about 
this result ; but we must impress upon the Government the necessity of pro¬ 
ceeding in the matter vvith the utmost despatch so that peace may speedily 
be restored to that Province, where very unhapp^and disturbed conditions i 

have unfortunately prevailed during the last two or three years. Let us hope 

that this consummation, so earnestly to be desired, shall not be delayed on the 
pretext that lengthy enquiries may be necessary for the purpose of settling 
such matters as franchise qualifications for municipal and district board elec¬ 
tions and for elections to the Legislative Council of the Province. 

As regards the separation of Sind from Bombay, unfortunately no 
definite announcement has yet been made; and the Prime Minister’s state- 
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the subject made on December i, 1931, carried the matter 
T than the decision taken at the end of the first session of the Round- 
^ We insist that the matter of the separation of Sind from 

Table Ije placed beyond doubt, and that steps be taken immediately 

gonibay s ^ separate province simultaneously with the intro- 

,0 Constitution in the other provinces. Under the same 

Juction demand that a suitable scheme should be devised to enable 

category. ^ representative form of government. 

“^"it has also been agreed that Muslims, as well as other minorities, 

, ive a fair and adequate share in the public services of the country, 
w Llize that a general declaration of this kind may not in practice prove 
^^fficient safeguard; but it at least amounts to a recognition and acceptance 
*f the claims made by the minorities, and should serve as a reminder to those 
vhom the task of recruitment to the public services of the country may 
be entrusted. It also sets a standard of conformity which may be 
•"sisted upon by the minorities, both at the Centre and in the provinces. 

As regards tlie quantum of representation to be allotted to the Muslims 
. jbe Federal Legislature, as well as the legislatures of the different provinces, 
Ihe Muslim position has throughout been perfectly clear. The Muslims 
demand representation to the extent of one-third in each Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature, the continuance of the quantum of representation at 
present enjoyed by them in what are known as the minority provinces 
namely, the United Provinces, Bombay, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and the Central Provinces—subject to any subsequent revision of those pro¬ 
portions where, owing to some cause or the other, the proportion of various 
communities in the population has undergone a sensible modification, the 
principle applicable in all cases being the same upon which the present pro¬ 
portions of representation are based. In the Legislatures of the Punjab and 
Lngal, the Muslims claim representation in accordance with their proportion. 
On the other hand, in the North-West Frontier Province and Sind the 


Muslims are willing to concede weightage to the non-Muslim communities 
on the same principles pn which weightage is being enjoyed by the Muslims 
in their minority provinces. 

The difficulty that is being experienced with regard to the representa¬ 
tion of Muslims in the Federal Legislature is a part of the general question of 
the method of election or appointment of the members of the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, and arises in connection with the proportion of Muslim representatives 
from the Indian States. The suggestion which seemed to have met with the 
largest amount of support was that 26 per cent of the total strength of each 
Federal Chamber should be returned by British Indian Muslims, and that 
7 per cent of the total strength of each Chamber should be Muslims nominat¬ 
ed by the Federating Indian States, in pursuance of a convention which may 
be agreed to by all parties. 
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The main dispute centres round the question of the amount of v 
sentation to be allotted to Muslims in the Legislatures of the Punjab and? 
gal. But before I go on to make some general observations relating to 
whole question of the quantum of Muslim representation in the vai' * ‘ 
Legislatures, I must add that the question of the method of electing Mu^ 
representatives is one of equal importance with the question of the am 
of representation, and that although there has been a dissentient voice 
and theie, there can be no doubt that an overwhelming preponderanc 
Muslim opinion insists upon the retention of the present method of repres ° 
ation through separate electorates. It would be convenient to discuss IwU 
these subjects together. 

The past experience of Muslims in the country has taught them that- 
for the protection of their rights and interests, they must insist upon leoa'l 
and constitutional guarantees, and that a mere trust in the goodwill and sens 
of fail dealing of other communities would not be of any avail to them in thi 
connection. It is extremely unfortunate that this should be so; but, however 
desirable it may be that the various communities which form the population 
of this country learn to trust each other and to respect each other’s legit" 
mate rights, aspirations and interests, we must face the situation as^we 
nd it. .So long as the attitude of the majority community in the 
country does not undergo such radical changes as to create a sense 
of complete security and confidence in the minds of the members 
of the minority communities, the latter must insist upon their rights 
and interests being safeguarded in a manner and to an extent which appear to 
them to be suitable and necessary. Viewed from a larger and broader point 
of view, the Muslim claim is not only reasonable but is extremely modest. 
The Muslim position is that, given these safeguards, they are willina cheerfully 

to accept the rule of the majority community in the minority proviifces as well 

as at the Centre. No greater proof of good faith could be required from them. 
On the other hand, they are naturally anxious that in provinces in w^hich they 
constitute a majority of the population, they should be given as large an oppor¬ 
tunity of making their contribution to the common culture and common civi- 
li7,ation of India as would be enjoyed by the majority community in the greater 
part of the country. They also desire that they should be placed in a position 

which would afford them equal opportunities of service to the land of their 
birth. 

Another essential feature of the scheme of safeguards for Muslim 
interests is the demand that the method of election of their representatives 
through separate electorates, which has had the sanction of statute in this count¬ 
ry during the last lo years, should be continued till such time as the Muslims 
themselves feel that this safeguared is no longer necessary. 

The present situation, however, is that in spite of our best efforts and 
in spite of the best interests of the country urgently requiring it, the majority 
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. jjjs not so far signified its acceptance of the demands; and the 
negotiations have followed during recent years convinces 
cours® community has no intention of accepting our demands. The 
legotiations has been shut in our face. Under these circumstances, 
° ',-esponsibility lay upon the British and the Indian Governments to 
® ''u'^this question; but equally unfortunately, these Governments have so 

^'Vailed to face this responsibility. 

It is, therefore, greatly to be desired that Government should forthwith 
ce its decision on this question, so that earnest attention may be de- 
to the solution of other constitutional questions that still await a deci- 
^ We have repeatedly been assured of the Government’s sympathy 
the Muslims, as well as other minorities, and their anxious desire to 
"f uard and secure the position and interests of the minorities. As a proof 
of these professions, we demand that Government should immediately shoulder 
the responsibility which it can no longer evade, and thus put an end to the 
present state of mistrust between the communities. 


Kashmir ^ 

The affairs of the Muslims of Kashmir have now arrived at a stage where, 
if the situation is handled with wisdom and discretion, the best results may be 
expected to ensue. The best generalship consists, not only in knowing and 
planning how and when to start a campaign, but also in realizing when to call 
a halt. A lack of this quality has often turned prospective victory into an 
actual defeat. The initial demands for independent inquiry into the politi¬ 
cal grievances and disabilities of the Kashmir Muslims, and into the atrocities 
committed upon them during the course of their gallant struggle for justice 
and fair treatment, have been conceded; and two Commissions are proceeding 
with their respective enquiries. Ihe efforts of the All India Kashmir 
Committee and the Ahrar have served to focus the attention of the peoples 
and the Governments of India and Britain upon the affairs of Kashmir, and 
the stage has now been reached where all our efforts must be directed 
towards rendering the Muslims of Kashmir such legal and financial assistance 
as may enable them to place their case fully and to the best advantage before 
the Commissions of enquiry. Efforts which continue to be directed in other 
channels can lead to no useful results whatever, and may result in some harm. 
I would therefore appeal for a calm reconsideration of the whole situation, 
and for a co-ordination of all efforts towards directions in which they may 
be expected to yield the most beneficent results. 


Anarchical Crime 


The next question that urgently claims your attention is the alarming 
increase of revolutionary and anarchical crime in the country, of which we have 
witnessed such terrible instances within the course of the last few months. 
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Every one of us must fully realize the gravity of the consequences to the n 
prosperity and future progress of the country, if this wave of voilent anaT 
is not immediately checked in its course. We must take active steps to co ^ 
bat the forces of anarchy, terrorism and disorder, and do all that lies in 
keep the fair name and honour of our country unstained and unsullied^ 
such dastardly and inhuman crimes.*^ / 

Second Sitting 

The Session re-assembled on December 27, at Khan Sahib Nawab Ali’ 
house in New Delhi. The audience was thinner than on the day before^ 
The House first took up the question of amending the Constitution of the 
League, as recommended by the Sub-Committee appointed at the Twpnn^ 
hrst Session. 

AMEmMUmS IN THE LEAGUE CONSTITUTION 

The most important change which was adopted related to the object 
of the League. So far its object had been defined as “the attainment of 
Swaraj for India by all peaceful and legitimate means.’’The Sub- Committee 
had suggested that this be changed to “the attainment of full responsible govern- 
ment for India by all peaceful and legitimate means, with adequate and effec¬ 
tive safeguards for Musalmans.’’ 

Dr. M.U.S. Jung suggested the retention of the word ‘Swaraj’ while 
Mr. Sabri wanted to substitute it with the phrase ‘complete independence.’ 
Both the amendments were rejected by a large majority, only a couple of 
members voting for them. 

The amendment suggested by the Sub-Committee was adopted. 

Another change then incorporated conferred membership of the 
League on every adult Musalman who signed adherence to this creed and paid 
one rupee yearly as a subscription. Like the Indian National Congress, the 
President of the League was in future to hold office for one year and be the 
Head of its Executive, which now was to consist of a Council and a Working 
Committee, instead of a Council only. 

The membership of the Council was enlarged, and the new body, 
the Working Committee, was to be composed of 23 members and meet once a 
month. As in the case of the All-Parties Muslim Conference, all Muslim 
members of the Central Legislature were to be fcx-officio members of the 
Council. 

The quorum necessary for the Annual Session was reduced from yi' to 
3-0. The office of Permanent President of the League was abolished. 

RESOLUTION I 

The following resolution was moved from the Chair and passed: 

The All-India Muslim League places on record its deep sense of sorrow 
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on the sad death of Maulana Mohammad Ali Saheb, Maharajah Moham- 
Mohammad Khan Saheb of Mahmudabad and Maulana Abdul Majid 
* Id and prominent members of the League, and conveys its condolence 
^'the members of the bereaved families. 

RESOLUTION II 

The following resolution, moved by Mian Ahmed Yar Khan and sup- 
•ted by Mouivi Mazharuddin and Syed Habeeb, was then adopted, after 
amendments moved by Dr. Jung had been thrown out: 
mino ‘ Meeting of the All-India Muslim League, having carefully 

considered the statement of the Prime Minister made at the Round- 
Table-Conference on December i, 1931, 

(a) places on record that the Government should be urged to 
make a definite announcement that the future Constitution of India 
shall embody such safeguards for Musalman interests as are considered 
necessary and adequate by the Muslim community itself ; 

(b) places on record its regret that the provisional decision of 
the British Government to defer the introduction of full autonomy 
in the provinces till the framing of the All-India Constitution, and urges 
on the Government the necessity of immediately placing the provinces 
in a fully autonomous and responsible position; 

(c) places on record its disappointment at the failure of the 
British Government to make a definite announcement that Sind be 
constituted into a separate province, and demands that an unconditional 
announcement be made forthwith; 

(d) reiterates its considered opinion that no constitution would 
be acceptable to the Musalmans, unless it secures and guarantees them: 

—^freedom of profession, practice and propagation of religion, 
education etc. 

—representation to the extent of one-third in each Chamber of 
Federal Legislature, 

—representation in the Legislatures of the Provinces where 
Muslims are in a minority, in accordance with the proportion of re¬ 
presentation at present enjoyed by them in the provinces, 

—representation in the Legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal, 
in accordance with their proportion in the population of those pro¬ 
vinces ; 

—a fair and adequate share in the Public Services and grants-in- 


RESOLUTION III 


This meeting of the All-India Muslim League reiterates its 
considered opinion that in the future Federal Constitution of 
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Werntf “'"Ponent unfa ^ 

The following three resolutions, relating to the North-West P 

Province, were adopted unanimously. 

RESOLUTION IV ’ i 


ft • * /:« 


This meeting of the All-India Muslim League urges "M 
British and Indian Governments the necessity of puttinl into 
diate effect the Minister’s announcement regarding th^ 

Province and placing it on the same footing as other Governor’ 

The inover, Syed Habib, held that the original refusal to gram f'-'' 
Frontier was designed to divide the Hindus and Musalmans 
old the Home that the effom of Sir F.al-i-Ht,sain had a great deal to d" »*'"' 
the Premier a annoi.ncemetit, and the resolution, if adopted, vrotild L!* .. i 

the Government from delaying matters. ^ 

tb Mr. Hussain Imam, of the Council of State, said that the question nr' 
of r i"dt.ding thi • 

RESOLUTION V 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League urges upon the 
Toveinment the necessity of giving immediate and full effect to the- 

Sir Muhamma,d Yakub, moving the resolution, referred to the inhu 
iian characteristics of the various regulations, and referred to the motion for 

appointment of that Com- 
ittee. He held that as long as these regulations remained on the statute- 
book, no amount of reforms would be of any use to the people of the Frontier, 

RESOLUTION VI 

the cTIle of the All-India Muslim l 4 gue is of opinion that 

N w n ' n g^^hig the people of the 

menr' f °PP°^'^"™ty to consider the recent announce¬ 

ment of the Chief Commissioner, regarding the introduction of reforms 
the Fiontier, and of shaping their future policy in view of that 
announcement, and that the Government has acted with undue haste i 
n pi omulgating special ordinances in that Province, and urges upon 
the Government the desirability of withdrawing these ordimnces in 
rdei to promote a suitable atmosphere of goodwill for the successful 
A^oikmg of the new Constitution in the Province. 
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The resolution was moved by Dr. Jung. 

RESOLUTION VII 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League expresses its satisfaction 
at the recent announcement made by the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Commons during the course of the debate on India to 
the effect that definite instructions shall be given to the Franchise 
Committee to be set up in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Round-Table Conference that the Committee shall not in any manner 
attempt to enterfere with the system of Separate Electorates wherever 
it is in operation at present. 

Mufti Muhammad Sadique, moving the resolution, said that, when 
they had such things as separate water and food for Hindus and Musal- 
nians on Indian Railways, it was also necesseiry to have separate electoral 

rolls. 

Dr. Jnng moved an amendment to the effect that, in case a statutory 
majority for Musalmans could not be achieved in the Punjab and Bengal, 
the League should be empowered to negotiate if it would be possible to se¬ 
cure a higher representation through joint electorates. 

Choudhury Zafarullah Khan remarked that if this alternative was placed 
before tliem by the Congress, by the Sikh League and the Hindu Mahasabha, 
they might give it due considei'ation. 

The amendment was rejected, only two voting for it; and the original 
resolution was passed. 

RESOLUTION VIII 

The All-India Muslim League views with the greatest conceim, 
the movement set afoot in certain provisnce inciting tenants to 
refuse to pay rents, as calculated eventually to upset the principles 
of private property and bring about a state of disorder and lawlessness 
in the country, and expresses strong disapproval of all movements. 

Choudhury Muhmamad Sharif, moving the resolution, detailed some 
of the dangers of such movements, and urged the audience to express its strong 
condemnation of the system of direct action. The opposition was led by Mr. 
Hussain Imam, who held that zemindars were blood-suckers. He felt that 
such movements which really helped the tenants should not be opposed. 

Another member from the audience attributed communal motives to 
the Congress, and said that the movement was started in the United Provinces 
because a majority of the zemindars in that province were Musalmans. 

The resolution was carried. 
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RESOLUTION IX 

The next resolution ran as follows: 

This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League expresses its stro 
condemnation of the terrorist movement, culminating in dastardly a''! 
outrageous crimes, and appeals to all sections of Muslim society to 
forth their best efforts to combat such activities. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub, moving the resolution, said that the sheddi 
of innocent blood was against Muslim culture and religion, and exhorted th^ 
audience to keep aloof from such activities, which were bound to retard tl ^ 
progress of the country. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Ali Mohammad, and carried 
unanimously. ^ 

nESOLUTION X 


This meeting of the All-India Muslim League, while expressing its 
deepest sympathy with the position of the Muslims in Kashmir, and 
putting on record its sense of satisfaction at the practical proofs given 
by the Muslims of India of their common brotherhood with the suffering 
of Muslims of Kashmir, earnestly hopes that the gallant struggle which 
is being carried on, both inside and outside Kashmir, shall speedily 
result in securing to the Muslims of Kashmir those rights of humanity 
and citizenship for which such enormous sacrifices have been made. 
The resolution was moved by Maulana Mazharuddin, and was carried, 


RESOLUTION XI 


Next, the following resolution was passed: 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League appoints a com¬ 
mittee of the following to negotiate with the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim Conference Avith a view to bringing about a union 
between the two bodies. This Committee shall submit its report 
not later than March i, 1932, to the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, and the Council shall thereafter take such steps as may be 
necessary to give effect to the joi'oposal of amalgamation and to frame 
a Constitution of the resulting organization—|#) Choudhri Zafarullah 
Khan Saheb, President of the League, (2) Moulvi Sir Mohammad 
Yaqub, Secretary of the League, (3) Khan Saheb S.M. Abdullah, and 
(4) Mirza Ijaz Husain Saheb Joint Secretaries of the League. 

Four more resolutions were passed, three in regard to the needs of 
the Musalmans of Delhi, before the House adjoiumed Sine die. 


RESOLUTION XII 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League disapproves of the 
proposal of the extension of the Delhi Province set on foot by certain 
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interested bodies as highly detrimental to Muslim interests. 
RESOLUTION XIII 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League views with concern 
the present inadequate representation of the Musalmans on the various 
local bodies of the Delhi Province and calls upon the Government 
to give them full representation on such bodies. 

RESOLUTION XIV 

In view of the fact that under the present Constitution Musalmans 
of Delhi cannot secure representation in the Central Legislature, 
this meeting of the All-India Muslim League urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment the necessity of providing effective representation in the 
Central Legislature for Delhi Musalmans in the future Constitution 
of India through separate electorates. 

RESOLUTION XV 

T his meeting of the All-India Muslim League views wdth the great¬ 
est concern the method of retrenchment adopted in the various depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India and the different local governments, 
which has the effect of futher reducing the already meagre representa¬ 
tion of Muslims in the Services, and urges upon the Government to 
issue immediate instructions to the Heads of Departments to carry 
out retrenchment in a manner which should not prejudiciallv affect 
the proportion of Muslims in the Services. 

It further urges upon the Government the necessity of appoint¬ 
ing Muslims to higher posts in order to secure a due proportion of 
Muslims in the present cadres as well as in new recruitments. 

CLOSING REMARKS 

Before the Session adjourned sine die, Sir Mohammad Yakub, offering 
thanks, referred to the anti-Zafarullah demonstrations of the previous day^ 
and severely criticized all those who were responsible for it. He asserted 
at, despite all agitations, the Session was a unique success in the League’s 
Coundi unprecedented attendance of the members of the 

tr. u- Zafarullah, in his closing remarks, said that opposition 

IS presidentship had infused fresh life into the League. He expressed 
ounded faith in the future of Islam in India.* 

brNT’ I 93 t, Vol. II,pp. 213-222. Resolutions published 

by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, op. at. ^ 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
TWENTY-THIRD SESSION 

I. AZIZ GROUpi 

HOWRAH, OCTOBER 21, 1933 

The Howrah Town Hall looked gay with flags and festoons when the 
All-India Muslim League held its Twenty-third Annual Session on October 
21, 1933, Mian Abdul Aziz presiding. To prevent possible disturbance, 
police arrangements had been made. The attendance of delegates was mainly 
confined to Musalmans of Bengal. At the same time, Bengal Presidency 
Muslims, as a body, boycotted the Session on the grounds that (i) though it, 
as a Provincial Branch, was entitled to be consulted before holding the actual 
Session in the Province, it was ignored and therefore, under the League 
Constitution, the present Session was not in order, and that (2) of the two 
rival Leagues, it was difficult to say which was the original and which ‘the 
rebel body*. 

The Star of India, Mr. Ghuznavi’s organ, however, repudiated the 
suggestion, holding that the promoters were entitled c|?nstitutionally to hold 
the conference. 

In the absence of Moulvi Abul Kasem, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. Ghulam Rabbani, Vice-Chairman, read his speech and appeal¬ 
ed to the Muslims to sink all differences and sacrifice personal interests for 
the common weal. 

The Chairman’s welcome address said that they had ventured to take 
I. In 1933, two groups of the Muslim League held separate sessions. 
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the responsibility for arranging the Session because he was confident that all 
were actuated by a sense of public duty. Indian Musalmans, especially the 
jVlusalmans of Bengal, were passing through critical times. Their position 
in the country as respectable citizen was now at stake. Every possible attempt 
was being made gradually to wipe out Musalmans ; and unless Musalmans 
exerted themselves and took precautions, their future would be deplorable, 
unenviable and miserable. 

Pleading a united front in defence of the Communal Award, Moulvi 
Abdul Kasam paid a tribute to Mr. Ghuznavi’s work in England. He thought 
unlike the Hindus, they were a divided house. He deplored ‘The systematic 
attempt on the part of Government and our Hindu countrymen to suppress 
Musalmans”, and emphasized the need to assert Muslim rights. The Chairman 
claimed that the Muslims of Bengal, excepting a few of Congress leanings, 
were all of one mind.^ 

Mr. Abdul Aziz then delivered the Presidential address, in which 
he first referred to the requisition letter addressed to him and given below 
with the names of the signatories. 

REQJISniON ADDRESSED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Simla, 2 ist September, 1933 

To Mian Abdul Aziz Sahib Bar-at-Law, 

President, All-India Muslim League, 

Camp Simla, 

Dear Sir, 

We, the undersigned members of the Council of The All-India Muslim 
League, being of opinion that the affairs of the League demand an early con¬ 
vocation of the postponed Session of the League, request you kindly to fix a 
date for holding that session at an early date, before or after the proposed 
National Convention, whichever you consider desirable and convenient. 
We trust that you will take early steps to comply with this requisition. 

Yours truly, 

The Hon. Nawab K. Habibullah of Dacca, M.C.S. (Bengal) 

Sir A.H. Ghuznavi, M.L.A. (Bengal) 

Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy, M.L.A. (Bengal) 

Mr. Raza-ur-Rahman Khan (Deputy President, Bengal Legislative Council) 
Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhry (Deputy President, Assam Legislative Assembly) 
Tht Hon. Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy, M.C.S. (Bengal) 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmad, M.L.A. (Bengal) 

Clnudhry Muhammad Ismail Khan, M.L.A. (Bengal) 

I. Source: The Indian Annual Register, 1933, Vol.ll.p. 211. 
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Mr» Anwarul Azim, M.L.A. (Bengal) 

Mian Fazlehaque Paracha, M.L.A. (Punjab) 

Mr. Muhammad Muazzam, M.L.A. (Madras) 

The Hon. Nawab Major Sir Mohammad Akbar Khan, M.C.S.(N.W.F.P.) 
NaAvab Talib Mehdi Khan, M.L.A. (Punjab) 

Nawab Mohammad Ibrahim Ali Khan, M.L.A. (Punjab) 

The Hon. Nawab Sir Syed Mehr Shah, M.C.S. (Punjab) 

Captain Sir Raja Sher Mohammad Khan, M.L.A. (Punjab) 

Sheikh Sadiq Hasan, M.L.A. (Punjab) 

Mr. S.H. Sadiq, M.L.C. (Punjab) 

Mr. Mohammad Azhar Ali, M.L.A. (United Provinces) 

The Hon. Mr. S.M. Padshah (Madras) 

Mr. K. Uppi, M.L.A. (Madras) 

Sheikh Rahim Bakhsh, M.L.C. (Bengal) 

Mr. Masood Ahmed, M.L.A. (Bihar) 

Mr. Badiuzzaman, M.L.A. (Bihar)^ 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MIAN ABDUL AZIZ 

Gentlemen, this authoritative requisition, signed by 25 (sic) elected 
Muslim leaders of national repute, is my mandate for calling this Session, but 
I can assure you from the bottom of my heart that our grateful thanks go out to 
our Flowrah Muslim brethren, who on behalf of the Province of Bengal, have 
extended to us the very kind offer to act as our hosts during this postponed 
Twenty-third Annual Session of The All-India Muslim League, over which I 
have the honour to preside, an honour which I legitimately regard as the laurel- 
wreath of my community’s appreciation, more especially so, Avheu I realize 
that this is a position which has been occupied by some of the ablest sons of India. 

I would suggest that it is more than a coincidence that this historic 
Session of our organization is being held in the very Province which was the 
birth-place of the League. 

It seems to me that in to-day’s Session we can see the guiding hand of 
Providence. I would, therefore, remind you that the All-India Muslim 
League came into existence in 1906, as an organization with the main object 
of safeguarding Muslim interests, based on the fundamental principle of keeping 
the Muslim communal individuality strong and unimpaired in all constitutional 
readjustments to be made, from time to time, in the course of the political 
advancement of the country as a whole. 

To-day, that need is even greater than it was 27 years ago, and that is 
our justification for reminding you to-day of the absolute necessity of utilizing 
the League for the purpose for which it was founded by some of the best thin¬ 
kers of the Muslim community, who combined a desire to safeguard the inte- 

I. M. A. Aziz, The CreSecnt in Land o£ the Rising Sun. 
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rests of their community with a patriotic fervour to serve the cause of the 
country in general. The past history of the League is conclusive proof of this 

assertion. 

^ Vital Session 

To my mind, no annual session of the All-India Muslim League has ever 
been held in circumstances so pregnant with possibilities, both for good 
and evil, as this Session. While far-reaching changes in the system of ad¬ 
ministration in our country, which will produce, in some cases, momentous 
results, are in the process of accomplishment, the League, which was expre¬ 
ssly brought into being with the object of consolidating Muslim effort in India, 
is itself passing through a crisis of the first magnitude. As the only political 
organization of the Muslims of India, which has definitely been recognized 
as such for its achievements in the past, no Muilim can regard the manifesta¬ 
tions of disunity that now threaten the very existence of the League with 
anything but the gravest anxiety. As one who participated in laying the 
foundations of the League and who has ever since followed its career with the 
deepest interest, I cannot too strongly lay stress upon the imperative duty of 
protecting the League, at this juncture, not against the machinations of any 
external foe, but against the internal dissensions of those who, whilst owning 
allegiance to its political creed, do not hesitate to fight against us in our en¬ 
deavours to make the League more representative and powerful. 

It would be hypocritical on my part to conceal the fact that ever since 
my election as President, I have found all my efforts to place the affairs of the 
League on a sound footing hampered, and, at times, even checked, by indi¬ 
viduals constituting a group which—if I may put it so charitably—held views 
diametrically opposed to mine as to the future dispensation of the League. 
It is for you to judge between me and those who differ from me; but what¬ 
ever your judgment, may I earnestly plead with you, with all the force I can 
command, that you should see to it that the maintenance of the integrity of 
the League as the great political organization of the Muslims of India is in no 
way impaired, and, what is more, that provision is also made for the establish¬ 
ment, on firm and unshakable foundations, of the League as the authoritative 
political organ of Muslim opinion in this country. 

If 1 have opposed recent attempts made to influence certain decisions 
in respect of the League, I have done so on constitutional grounds. Any 
political organization whose constitutionally elected officers could be brushed 
aside by any group of its members who nurtured a grievance, real or imaginary, 
would command no influence, and if those office-bearers yielded to the un¬ 
constitutional threats of the disaffected elenvents, they would directly contri- 
bute to the destruction of the power wielded by that organization. My sole 
object, in resisting the pressure brought upon me to abandon what I was consti¬ 
tutionally called upon to consider as a sacred charge, has been to prevent 
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the total extinction, and thus preserve the efficacy of the League as a dynamic 
political force. 

The Communal Award 

Here, for a moment with your permission, I propose to pass under 
survey, briefly, some of the problems which are engaging the attention of 
Muslims. To begin with, there is the Communal Award. The conditions 
producing it have been unfortunate from the wider aspect of national interests. 
There were no prospects of a voluntary settlement of the points at issue bet- 
ween the major communities, and this led to the intervention of His Majesty^s 
Government and the consequent promulgation of the Communal Award. 
In the circumstances, we Muslims must accept the settlement outlined by the 
Award as an accomplished fact, even though some of its provisions do not 
come up to our expectations, which were based on definite promises made to 
us by the Prime Minister, consistent with the justice of our cause; and, while 
earnestly endeavouring to produce that unity among the different communities 
which alone can raise India to the height of a nation, we must abide by that 
decision. 

The Princes and the Federation 

We are also vitally interested, both as Muslims and Indians, in the pros¬ 
pect of the entry of Indian States into the Federation of the future. We must 
rejoice at this prospect, as it woud herald the dawn of an India inspired by a 
common ideal of service and citizenship. At the same time, we must register 
our emphatic opinion that we desire to see the representation of Muslims in, 
the Federal Legislature ineradically maintained at one-third of the total sti ength 
of the whole, including the Indian States. 

Concord Badlj Needed 

Similarly, in regard to the representatoin of Muslims in the public 
services, I ask you to make it clear beyond any shadow of doubt that while 
you cordially endorse the principle of Indianization of these services, you are 
determined to see that Muslims secure adequate representation in them. 
We say this not from any sense of antagonism towards other communiies, 
but because, unfortunately for Lidia, the major communities have not found it 
possible to see eye to eye so far as questions affecting public concern are involved. 
This is, indeed, unfortunate; and in this connection, I desire to draw your 
earnest attention to the fact that the creed of the Lfeague is based on the pr^ 
motion of concord between the Muslims and sister communities, I hoi 
firmly the belief that unless there is unity between the two major communi¬ 
ties, or a modus vivendi has been found which may ultimately lead to the creation 
of common interests, no matter what the changes introduced by the reforrns, 
they will not produce the results one can reasonably expect from them, lor 
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,. j.gason, I would be wanting in my sense of duty if I did not appeal to both 
Hindus and Muslims to take a long view of the political problem that confronts 
at this juncture, and, while taking every step to safeguard their individual 
jliterests, to come together on a platform that is common to both national 

interests. 

provincial Autonomy 

So far as national interests are concerned, I see provincial autonomy 
emerging from the discussions now in progress, and I sincerely trust that be¬ 
fore long the reign of provincial autonomy will begin. How long the ideal 
of Federation will take to materialize, no one can definitely say; but I hope 
that it will not be long before there is a Federal system in operation. It 
will be the concern of the League to see that during the transitional stage, 
when decisions affecting the introduction of Federation are being taken, the 
true interests of our community are safeguarded. 

Tribute to His Highness the Aga Khan 

The Round-Table Conference in London has happily shown us the vvay 
how to deal with problems which appeared at first sight to be insoluble, and, 
in this connection, I desire—and I am sure every Muslim in India desires with 

nie_to pay a tribute to the great services which His Highness the Aga Khan 

has rendered during the deliberations of the Round-Table Conference and the 
sessions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee to the cause of Muslims in India. 

Emoncipation of Women 

We have also reason to note with satisfaction the progress foreshadow¬ 
ed in the discussions in London on the representation of women in the 
Legislatures. This is an unmistakable sign of the progress of India, and we 
Muslims, with our traditional interest in the emancipation of women, ex¬ 
tend our unqualified support to the measures which are being adopted in 
order to secure adequate representation for women in the new Legislatures and 
other public bodies. 

Economic Depression 

Before we pass to questions of purely Muslim interest, I must refer to 
a question which intimately affects all of us in India, I mean the economic 
depression. It is a matter for thankfulness that while it cannot yet be 
definitely said that the depression has passed, there are still clear indications of 
a change for the better. In this connection, I should like to point out that 
although the conditions created by the economic draught were found prevail¬ 
ing throughout the world, and by no means local, yet in India their effect was 
intensified by that curse of our country, agricultural indebtedness. I am 
glad, therefore, to find that the United Provinces Government is taking ac- 
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tive measures to cope with the serious problem of agricultural indebtedness 
and that there is a prospect of similar measures being adopted in the PuniaK 
and the North-West Frontier Province. 

I understand that the Government of Bengal is also alive to the iinpor 
tance of the subject, and therefore necessary measures are receiving the atten 
tion of the Goveimment in dealing with these questions. 

Terrorism Must Go 

There is also the manifestation of the spirit of terrorism in some parts 
of Bengal which demands the serious attention of every patriotic Indian 
This is a development which is entirely foreign to the traditions of India, It 
stands condemned in unqualified terms by every religion in India 
The misguided youths who have mistaken it for patriotism, are not only 
enemies of orderly government and, therefore, of orderly existence, and the 
country, but their own enemies. No country can prosper by accepting orga¬ 
nized murder as its political creed. 

Reserve Bank Bill 

To turn to more pleasant subjects, we have recently seen a Joint Select 
Committee of the two Houses of the Indian Legislature appointed to pass 
under review the Reserve Bank Bill. As the establishment of a Reserve Bank 
is a condition precedent to the establishment of a Federation in India, we are 
greatly interested in seeing the labours of the Joint Committee successfully 
concluded, so that a Reserve Bank may come into existence as early as possible. 

Progress in the North 

So far as subjects of purely Muslim concern go, we have cause for grati¬ 
fication at the progress which the North-West Frontier Province has made; 
and I personally have every reason for satisfaction, because as long ago as 1909, 
when the late Sir Ali Imam and I went to London to present the Muslim case 
before Lord Morley, the question of bringing the North-West Fi^ontier Pro¬ 
vince—my own province—administratively into line with the other provinces 
in India was mooted. To-day, I have the satisfaction of knowing that my 
mission has not been in vain. I hope, however, to see that the Islamia College 
in Peshawar is raised to the status of a university, so that the cause of education 
in the province may advance more rapidly than it otherwise would. We 
Muslims have also cause for satisfaction in the decision taken recently to create 
a new Province of Sind . We are sure that this would improve the prospects 
of the advancement of Muslims in the new Province, aM, at the same time, 
be of benefit to the rest of India. 

On this subject, it is also urged that suitable reforms should be intrO' 
duced into Baluchistan for the enjoyment of a representative form of govern¬ 
ment by the people of this Province, which is as important as the North- 
West Frontier Province. 
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frade Negotiations with Japan 

I find that for the first time in the history of India for some considera- 
lUiniber of years, a foreign Government has sent its envoy and representa- 
, ^ to our country to discuss, with representatives of the Government of 
r Ta questions of mutual interest in trade. There have also been representa- 
iveVof industries in Great Britain, Japan and India in conference in 

Simla sti^ining to arrive at an understanding in regard to trade with India, 
lam an ardent believer in Swadeshi, in the true sense of the word, but I dis¬ 
sent from those who believe in economic isolation. I, therefore, hope that 
a result of the trade conferences which have been held in Simla, an impetus 
niaybe given to India’s trade with both the Empire and non-Empire countries. 
I believe this exchange of commodities, which inevitably results in exchange 
of ideas, will also stimulate true Swadeshi enterprises in India, and lead to a 
better understanding, generally, between India and such neighbouring count¬ 
ries as Japan. 


Indians in South Africa 

In passing, I may refer to the assurance given by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, in his address to the Joint Session of the Indian Legislature, of the 
satisfactory manner in which the question of Indians in South Africa was being 
handled. This has given rise to the hope that one of the outstanding questions 
of the day, that affecting the welfare of our brethren in that Dominion, will 
soon be satisfactorily settled. 


Afghcnistan 

I may also refer to the reports of sustained progress which Afghanistan 
is making under the benign rule of His Majesty King Nadir Shah, which are 
sure to be received with great satisfaction by Muslims in India. The relations 
of the British Government and our neighbour, Afghanistan, happily continue 
to be cordial. I feel that Afghanistan has now its course set definitely for 
progress, politically, economically and educationally, all of which is entirely 
due to the self-sacrificing zeal of that eminent statesman and soldier, King 
Nadir Shah, the saviour of Afghanistan. 


A Call to Unity 

To revert to the problem immediately facing Muslims in India, it is 
incumbent upon us to consider how far we are in a position so to marshal 
our political forces as to be able to influence the great decisions which are 
about to be taken affecting the future system of administration in India. I 
would be guilty of deluding you into a false belief if I told you that we are in 
such a position, or that the League is as effective a political organization as it 
ought to be. Recent dissensions in its ranks have seriously jeopardized its 
value as a political force. I have related the causes of these dissensions. I 
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have pointed out the differences that have arisen between me, as President of 
the League, and a few others. I may also mention that these differences did 
not have their origin on my side; but whatever their origin, I am prepared 
to extend a cordial invitation to those within the League who have differed 
with me to join hands with me in making the League what it is meant to be 
I also desire to impress upon other Muslims who have been so far occupied 
with creating what may be called rival organizations of the League seriously 
to consider the inadvisability of giving even a semblance of division amon? 
Muslims—a community by no means as effectively organized politically as 
others in India. In the multiplicity of such organizations, no matter what 
their labels, lurks political disaster. 

There are no vital points at issue, for instance, between the League 
and the Muslim Conference, and there is no logical reason why the latter 
should not now abandon its lonely furrow and put its hand to the League 
plough. Those now in favour of upholding the Conference as a separate 
organization perhaps feel that their activities on behalf of their community 
cannot find ample scope within the League; but I may assure them that we 
intend to take decisions at this Session of the League which will make of it an 
organization vibrant with a new strength and hope, not only for Muslims in 
one province or two, but for Muslims throughout India. Such an organiza¬ 
tion as we to-day visualize the League becoming, will demand the co-opera¬ 
tion of all Muslims, I therefore appeal to our brethren of the Muslim Con¬ 
ference, and also of other Muslim organizations throughout India, to help us 
to-day in raising the standard of the All-India Muslim League as the unchalleng¬ 
ed exponent of Muslim opinion in India. 

If this humble appeal of mine finds an echo, words cannot describe the 
galvanic effect it will produce on the destiny of Muslims in India. I earnestly 
pray that it will. Dissension has already done incalculable harm to the Muslim 
cause. Momentous decisions are about to be taken by the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee in London; and if ever there was a time in the history of 
Muslims in India when there was need for a united front, this is the time. 
Those who now oppose the forces which are drawing the Muslims together 
in the League will have to answer before the bar of history, for the consequen¬ 
ces of disunion at this stage would be calamitous. It is not too late, even now, 
to make amends for our mistakes of the past, and, casting aside all petty consi¬ 
derations prompted by personal pique, to unite in a noble effort to make the 
League a parliament of all Muslims in India, so that it may speak with authority 
in their name. 

I have said enough to point out the pregnancy of the present Session of 
the League. Whether we like it or not, its decisions will make history, not 
only for the Muslims, but for the whole of India, and even beyond the confines 
of India. They will be an open book for the world to read, and, reading it, 
to arrive at an understanding of the political capacity of Muslims in India. 
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The Secret of Success 

It is, for this reason, our solemn duty not to allow extraneous factors 
V our decisions. Firstly, because the true interests of every Muslim 
India in every town and village, rich and poor alike, demand of us that we 
IT our best for them at this critical time; and secondly, because the future of 
(Treat sister community demands that Muslims give of their best in the 
^dministration that lies ahead. Our Hindu comrades need have no fears about 
^ plans for political organization, for real inter-communal co-operation can 
^ ly be successful if all concerned are fully prepared and equipped to work 
with the fullest measure of efficiency. Just as modern science has demonst¬ 
rated that mechanical progress is most rapid and steady with twin aeroplane 
ngines of equal horsepower, even so can we rest assured that Indians poli¬ 
tical progress can only be achieved when the two great communities are like 
throbbing engines pulsating in rhythmic unity. And the great task of the 
All-India Muslim League is to work for that ideal.^ 

DISCUSSION AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. A.K. Fazlul Huq moved a resolution which, while welcoming 
the Award, recorded dissatisfaction that, 

(a) One-third of the seats in the whole House was not guaranteed to 
Muslims in the Upper and Lower Federal Legislatures; 

(b) Bengali Muslims were not given the number of seats to which 
they were entitled by virtue of their strength in population; 

(c) Injustice was done to Bihari Muslims by the reduction of the streng¬ 
th of their representation in the Legislature after the separation of Orissa. 

(d) No specific provision was made in the White Paper so as to vest 
Residuary Powers in the Provinces in the proposed Federal Constitution; 

(e) Special constituencies which were opposed to democratic princi¬ 
ples had been retained, and no arrangements had been made for the representa¬ 
tion of Muslims through these constituencies; 

(f) No provision had been made for the introduction of reforms in 
Baluchistan and for raising it to the status of a Governor's Province. 

Mr. Masood Ahmed seconded the resolution, which was carried un¬ 
animously. 

A resolution was passed unequivocally condemning terrorist activities 
in Bengal, and assuring the Government of the whole-hearted support of 
Muslims for uprooting the evil. 

Another resolution condemned the attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha 
in favour of re-opening the communal decision for decreasing Muslim repre¬ 
sentation in the different legislatures. 

I. M.A. Aziz, The Crescent in the Land of the Rising 5 ufl, pp. 141-15-2. 
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The Muslim League Session considered the proposal in the White Pap^ 
for the establishment of a Second Chamber in Bengal as unnecessary and ex 
pensive as also retrograde. 

Mr. Fazlul Haq, moving the resolution on the White Paper, declared 
that Musalmans were prepared to accept and work the new Constitution 
notwithstanding the unsatisfactory nature of the Communal Award. Jvir 
Haq regretted the Hindu attitude in the matter. 

Mr. A.F. Nurul Nabi, moving a resolution protesting against the 
creation of Second Chambers in Bengal and Bihar, pointed out that before the 
publication of the White Paper, the Bengal Council had rejected a motion for 
a Second Chamber. He asserted that Bengali Mu dims were unanimously 
against a Second Chamber, which in the very nature of things, would be 
predominantly and necessarily Hindu in constitution and bound to revise 
every Act of the Lower House. The speaker thought that even Hindus 
were against the creation of a Second Chamber, “Europeans’\ he observed, 
“had been induced by clever Hindu propaganda” into accepting a Second ^ 
Chamber as necessary and inevitable. He appealed to Europeans to recom 
sider the matter. 

Mr. Mohiuddin, moving the resolution condemning “the Hindu 
Mahasabha’s attempts to re-open the Communal Award”, warned the British 
Government that, if Muslims were deprived of their due rights and privileges, 
despite the pledges and promises, both of the British Government and the 
Hindus, it might drive the Musalmans to desperation. 

The resolutions passed included one condemning the Midnapore out¬ 
rage and opining that terrorism is a negation of democracy and should there¬ 
fore be put down. Mian Abdul Aziz observed that terrorism was calculated 
to demoralize public life and lower its tone. 

In bringing the proceedings to a close, the President observed that 
India was as much the India of the Musalmans as of the Hindus. He warned 
his fellow-Muslims against indulging in suspicion and distrust against Hindus, 
who after all were their fellow-countrymen. 

Mian Abdul Aziz reminded the League of Sir Syed Ahmad’s memorable 
words: Hindus and Musalmans were like the two eyes of a single person, and 
injury to one eye would necessarily injure the other. He hoped that Hindu- 
Muslim unity w ould not be the mere dream of professional politicians. 

Concluding, the President appealed for Muslim solidarity and co-ope¬ 
ration in carrying out the resolutions.^ 


I. The Indian Annual Register^ iggSy Vol. II., pp. 211-213. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
TWENTY-THIRD SESSION 
IL HIDAYAT GROUP 

DELHI, NOVEMBER 2^-26, 1933 

The Twenty-third Annual Session of the Muslim League started in the 
Arabic College, New Delhi, on November 25, i 933 * Many distinguished 
persons were present. Haji Rashid Ahmad, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, and Hafiz Hidayat Husain, President of the League, each delivered 
their addresses. Haji Rashid Ahmad said: 

The ancient and historic city of Delhi, the greatest centre of Indo- 
Muslim culture, the cradle and grave of Hindu and Muslim empires, the place 
of birth and death of ancient sages and saints, the victim of innumerable vici¬ 
ssitudes, the scene of great events, and last but not least, the Capital of the 
Indian Empire, has, once again for the fourth time, been privileged to accord 
you its warmest welcome on this auspicious occasion of the Twenty-third 

Session of the All-India Muslim League. to: 1 

When the last session was being held here, under somewhat difficult 
circumstances, it was generally expected that the next session would be held du¬ 
ring the era of the promised new Constitution, audit was believed that during 
the discussion some light would be thrown on the working and experiences of the 
reformed regime; it is a pity that these hopes have not yet been fulfilled.The 
grant of a Constitution has been greatly delayed; and even now, its inaugura¬ 
tion is not in sight. We have met here again, just as we have been assembling 
for the last five years, either to formulate our demands, or to criticize what 

I. Source: The Indian Annual Register^ 1933, Vol, II, p, 214* 
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is being proposed for us, which unfortunately is said to be still under enquii^ 
or consideration. ' 

The League being the first political organization of our community 
it has, since its inauguration in the year 1906, been foremost in renderinp 
effective service to the community, and though it has had to pass through 
many a process of evolution, it has yet always been fully alive to the chaiipij^g 
needs of Musalmans, and has so far kept pace with the political advancement 
of the country. It will not be out of place to mention here that the welb 
known Muslim demands of to-day, for which almost the whole nation is figin-, 
ing with commendable solidarity, and upon which lies the foundation of the 
future Constitution from the Muslim point of view, and the credit for ^vhich 
is being given to individuals or other sister organizations, were first thought 
out by this League, and were adopted as resolutions in its Sixteenth Session 
as far back as May 1924, held at Lahore; and it was only after this, that they 
were adopted by others. 

Never was the need for presenting a united front more imperative 
than it is to-day. Great political changes are impending, and we can ilk 
afford to pull in different directions. The different organizations may conti¬ 
nue to function, but it is absolutely essential that there should be complete 
harmony and unanimity inside and outside the league; and these organizations 
should all coalesce with it, to help it to vindicate its demands and to hold 
itself in readiness to take any emergency action, if necessary. 

As Chairman of the Reception Committee, it is not within my scope 
to enter into any elaborate discussion of the present situation, and I should 
really refrain from doing so; but I may kindly be forgiven, if I encroach a 
little upon your valuable time by giving a brief account of some recent poli¬ 
tical events. 


I cannot begin to summarize such events without making a reference, 
with feelings of horror and sorrow, to the most brutal, inhuman, and dastard¬ 
ly murder of His Majesty the late Ghazi Mohammad Nadir Shah, the King of 
Afghanistan and one of the most enlightened and progressive Muslim rulers 
of Asia. He was not only immensely popular in his own country; he also 
took a very keen interest in the welfare of the Indian Muslims. The last of 
his many noble announcements which was to subscribe Rs. 3,600 annually 
to the Muslim University of Aligarh, showed how he had the cause of the 
education of the Musalmans of his country dear to his heart. The education of his 
own country was his chief concern; and it may be recalled that one of the last tri¬ 
butes paid to his wise and firm rule while he was ?dive was by two leading Indian 
educationists. Sir Ross Masood and Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, when they were 
recently invited to Kabul to advise him on educational affairs. I find no words 
to express our contempt and indignation at this foul crime, and ask you, 
gentlemen, to join with me in praying for eternal peace in Heaven for the 
soul of the late King Ghazi and Shaheed, and for the welfare and prosperity 
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accessor and the neighbouring Muslim country of Afghanistan, for 
of jestruction of which intrigues and conspiracies are prevalent among her 
Vs—the enemies of Islam. Amin, 

eneitti y^^eeting in 1931, efforts were made by the different 

unities to come to an agreement as regards their respective shares in 
reform; but they failed to reach any common understanding, 
ur Tthe full concurrence of the leaders of various communities, the Prime 
ter agreed to intervene; and although the resultant famous Communal 
A d fell short, not only of the minimum Muslim demands, but even of the 
^''"onimendations made in the Government of India’s Despatch, the members 
^fthe major community accused the Muslims of making some secret treaty 
^ -th the Government. Fortunately it was proved later on that the allegation 
true in the case of their own leaders. The Third Round-Table Confere- 
''ce then met; and it was considered most probable that after the conclusion of 
this the country would receive the new Constitution. Although the communal 
Questions were not touched, the Conference failed to achieve the desired 
Access. The Secretary of State announced his intention to summarize the 
proposed Constitution in the form of a White Paper, which was duly published 
in March 1933* It was further pronounced that a Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee would meet and hear objections, and that after its report was submitted 
to the Government, steps would be taken to present the new Constitution 
Act to Parliament. This Committee has been sitting since last May, and 
has just finished its task of hearing evidence. It is encouraging to note that 
it gave an opportunity to the League to vindicate its views through its repre¬ 
sentative. 


Our learned President will, I hope, give a full and comprehensive 
account of the present situation in his Presidential Address, shortly to be 
delivered to you, from which it will be clear what is being proposed for us, 
and what it is that is essential for the welfare of our community—that which 
would help us to maintain an honourable and dignified status in the country. 
We yield to none in our burning sense of patriotism and earnest and passionate 
desire to see a free, united and honoured India at as early a date as possible, 
but this should not be taken to mean that we are for a moment ready to merge 
our individuality into what appears to us to be a chaotic whole. We want 
to live as a separate living force, yet in all possible harmony with other forces, 
we want to live as a community with her own culture and time-honoured 
traditions, contributing to the welfare and advancement of the country as a 
whole. We want to live and let others live, and our patriotism consists in 
trying to establish goodwill, peace and harmony in our motherland by not 
allowing even those in whose hands political power may happen to rest in the 
future Constitution of India to trample over the rights and liberties of others. 
The Muslims, though fully conscious that both the Communal Award 
and the White Paper were much below their just and reasonable demands, 
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agreed to give them a trial, simply because they were decidedly a step forward 
on the present system of government, and their total rejection meant another 
indefinite delay to the introduction of reforms in the country. The propos- 
ed future Government was in no way favourable to the Muslims; for if ^ 
few provinces, speaking purely for argument's sake, they may hold some power 
in several others, it would be the majority community that would hold sup¬ 
remacy and be all in all. My Hindu brethren and countrymen are neverthe¬ 
less strongly bent upon the total rejection of the Constitution, if the Award 
and the White Paper are not materially modified. The proceedings of the 
last meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha at Ajmer and the deliberations of Bhai 
Permanand at Ajmer and Nagpore, which I need not repeat here, are well 
known to the audience. They are a true picture of the traditional mentality 
of the Hindus, and a vivid and clear expression of their intentions that they 
do not want any Swaraj or refoimied Constitution unless Hindu Raj through¬ 
out is promised to them. 

We admit that the proposed Constitution will not help to establish 
a true national Government, and will not lead us towards Dominion Status, 
which is the goal; but what more can we expect amidst the present atmos¬ 
phere of mutual distrust, and disunion ? A deputation to the League of Nations, 
or threats of strengthening the Sangathan movement, cannot solve this difficult 
problem. The only solution now. is that we should accept, for the present, 
the proposed reforms, give them a fair trial and join our heads to find out ways 
and means, by deeds, and not by mere talk, to restore trust, goodwill, harmony 
and mutual understanding. The sooner we achieve this, the quicker we shall 
succeed in the attainment of what is the real need of India. 

Gentlemen, the deliberations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
are finished, and the delegates will now be engaged in preparing their reports. 
The Muslim case has been fully presented to them with firm solidarity. The 
Chairman and the delegates have given a patient hearing to our representation, 
and we should have every confidence that the report will be favourable. 
In addition to all that we have hitherto done, let this momentous Session of 
the League impress upon the members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
as well as upon the Government, that nothing short of the proposals contained 
in the White Paper, coupled with certain important additions vital to Muslims, 
represented from time to time, will satisfy Muslim aspirations. 

The most crying need of the day and the real cause of the disgraceful 
manifestation of ilLvHll and distrust, from both sides, is the very inadequate 
representation of Muslims in the All-India as well as in the provincial services. 
Many declarations were made and promises given to various Muslim deputa¬ 
tions by responsible Government officials to secure the minorities their fair 
and just share, but the ratio still is very meagre and much below our proper 
share. At this juncture, this very important cause must be taken up very 
strongly; and it should be urged that this right may be given to Muslims by 


an Act of the Constitution, and not by mere declarations and conventions. 

Another important demand still in obscurity is the grant of fundamental 
rights and security for the application of personal Muslim laws in strict accor¬ 
dance v\dth Islamic shariat by Muslim qazis, which I believe will receive the 
full consideration of the Session. 

When we assembled last, the country was in a state of chaos and dis- 
orcler, on account of the Civil Disobedience Movement, which has now been 
admitted by its organizers and supporters to be greatly injurious to the welfare 
of the country, and highly detrimental to the achievement of self-government. 
Xhe losses sustained by the country on account of this movement are indes¬ 
cribable. It is almost impossible .for us to make good these losses, specially 
now, when a general economic depression is surrounding us at all points. 
It is, however, gratifying to note that the country is now completely relieved 
of that destructive movement. The terrorist movement which took 
many valuable and innocent lives, and was a great menace to 
the peace and tranquility of the country, has also, to a very great extent, 
been brought under control. There may still be some conspiracies being 
hatched among a few misguided youths of Bengal; but it is hoped that the firm 
and strong measures taken by Government, and the general condemnation of 
such activities from all parts of the country will soon dig out their roots. It 
is our duty now to show strong disapproval of both the movements, and to help 
the authorities in maintaining law and order, so very essential for the progress 
of the country. 

Gentlemen, I am sorry I have dwelt so long on All-India matters. I 
now wish to place before this representative gathering the needs of local 
Muslims and the handicaps from which my unfortunate community suffers in 
this illustrious city. Although, the White Paper assures Muslims a separate 
seat in the next Federal Assembly by separate electorates, in the Upper Chamber 
only one general seat is proposed, which the poor Muslims can never even 
dream of capturing. The qualifications of the voters and the system of elec¬ 
tion to the Upper House is still under consideration. The population ratio 
of the Hindu and Muslim communities within the municipal limit is ^2 and 
48 per cent respectively, while the ratio of Muslim members in the Municipal 
Committee is only 37 per cent. Muslims have no, or very meagre, represen¬ 
tation in the other local bodies of Delhi, There is a general desire among 
the Muslims that the Muslim Auqafs should be protected in this Province, 
so that the endowed properties may be fully safeguarded. I hope these local 
needs also will receive your due consideration. 

I cannot close this address without a brief reference to the affairs in 
Palestine, and to the treatment accorded to the unfortunate Arab community 
of that place. Efforts are being made to turn the country into a Jewish State 
at their expense. We must here urge upon the Government the total with¬ 
drawal of the Balfour declaration. 
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I fear, gentlemen, I have taken much of your valuable time, and I beg 
you and the President to forgive me for it, and also for any shortcomings in 
the arrangements of the Reception Committee. Our aiiangements have 
fallen far short of what they ought to have been, but we hope that you 
be generous enough to accept our humble yet warm-hearted hospitality, 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to my honourable colleagues in the Reception Subcommittee, 
specially Khan Bahadur Syed Bahauddin, Khan Sahib S.M. Abdullah, Khan 
Sahib Mr. Rashid Ahmed, Khan Sahib Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq Multani, 
Khan Sahib H. Ghulam Hassan Khan, Agha Abdul Aziz and Syed Mohammad 
Husain, who have taken great pains and have worked haid for the success of 
the Session. We are most grateful to the Managing Body of the Anglo-Arabic 
College for the sanction to use this spacious hall, where we are assembling 
so comfortably during this winter «.ight. The Honorary Secretary of the 
Reception Committee, Sheikh Ataurkahman (Advocate), deserves my special 
thanks, who in spite of his professional engagements, took great pains in dis- 
chai'ging the onei'ous duties and giving satisfaction to us all. 

Nothing remains for me to say now, except to ask you, gentlemen, 
to join with me in praying to the Almighty for the success of this Session, 
for the establishment of unity and harmony in our midst, for the speedy attain¬ 
ment of our goal, and for all other heavenly blessings that can possibly be 
bestowed upon us.^ 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF HAFIZ HIDAYAT HUSAIN 


At the very outset, it is my most melancholy duty to mourn the death 
of Sir Muhammad Shafi, Sir Syed Ali Imam, Sir Mohammad Fakhruddin, 
Syed Hasan Imam and Khwaja Kamaluddin—all these were gi eat in theii line, 
greater still in their love for Islam. All of them were, in one way or other, 
connected with the All-India Muslim League, with unique and unsurpassed 
service to the credit of each. May their souls rest in peace. To their families 
and relations we offer our respectful sympathies in their beieavement. 

In July last, the Council of the All-India Muslim League decided, under 
Rule 2 6 of the Rules of the Constitution of the League, to convene the annual 
meeting of the League in this historic city of the Mug’.ials, and invited me to 
become the President. I confess to a feeling of embarrassment on my election, 
for I have always abstained from the limelight, and have been an unobtrusive 
worker in the cause of the country and the community. I had, however, 
no alternative left to me but to accept the honour, and I stand here before 
you to-day acknowledging, with gratitude, this marked token of confidence, 
Nevertheless, I am conscious of the fact that the position demands earnest 
and intensive work in the cause of the community. The situation has een 


I. Official Pamphlet, published by Cambridge Printing Works, Delhi. 
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intensified for more than one reason. In the first place, the unfortunate 
rift in the League should attract our immediate attention. You, gentlemen, 
as representatives of the community, have to determine in what light to 
treat demonstrations by an unrepresentative party caucus. 

Reorganizing Muslim Unity 

Efforts, however, must be directed towards bringing all Muslims 
under the banner of the League; and I have no doubt that with but little effort 
all cobwebs will be swept away as vapour does before a stoimi. This takes me to 
the consideration of other All-India Muslim organizations. I acknowledge the 
the most excellent work that has been done so far by all these institutions. 
Who dare deny the splendid constructive work of the All-India Muslim Con¬ 
ference, who can impugn the achievements of the All-India Khilafat Conference, 
who can doubt the lead of the All-India Jamiat-ul-Ulema? But all these insti¬ 
tutions suffer from an indistinct line of demarcation in the field of their ac¬ 
tivities. There is an overlapping of their functions, and there is no division 
of labour. 1 most earnestly wish that, instead of frittering away energies by 
running parallel political organizations with identical programmes, the lines 
of demarcation for the several institutions should be made more distinct. 
Without presuming to allot duties to other institutions, I trust it will not be 
denied that for the political rejuvenation of the Muslims of India, the All- 
India Muslim League is the fittest organization. It has borne the brunt of the 
work in the past; it is prepared to shoulder the responsibilities in the future. 

I confess to a period of ennui in the history of the League, and that too at a 
time when the need for a right lead to the community was the sorest. There 
was a similar split in the past as you see to-day, and the League lost its pre¬ 
eminent position in the political history of India and abroad. Let me vei^y 
humbly warn you to beware. History is repeating itself. The enemies of the 
community are again at work; and disruptive forces are out with crocodile 
tears. This is the time for aggregation, not segregation. In aggregation lies 
our real strength. Let us bend our energies together to work with an honesty 
of purpose and singleness of aim for the safety and uplift of our community. On 
no occasion and in no circumstance, would you find me lacking in the per¬ 
formance of my duties as a common soldier, following the lead of my leaders, 
haversack on my shoulders. 

I have claimed that the All-India Muslim League has a pre-eminent 
position in the political history of India. I crave your indulgence to refer 
you very briefly to the very genesis and history of the League to make my 
meaning clear. 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan passed away in 1898, and with him, the Upper 
India Defence Association of the Musalmans. In 1901, when a great contro¬ 
versy raged round the question of the script and language to be used in the courts 
of the United Provinces, the Muslims of India lacked the services of a politi- 
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cal Organization, It was then that the late Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk Moulvi 
Mushtaq Husain put before the Musalmans his scheme for the formation of a 
political association for the Musalmans, with the object of protecting and ad 
vancing their interests. The Association was still in an inchoate state when 
events of great magnitude occurred both in India and in England, The Musal¬ 
mans were galvanized by these great events, and their leading men spontane¬ 
ously came to think that the times required instant action, if self-preservation 
in the political deluge that looked like swamping them as a community, was 
at all to be aimed at. The result of these deliberations was the famous De¬ 
putation to Lord Min to that went to Simla on October i, 1906. The most 
important points which the Deputation pressed upon the Governor-General’s 
attention, and which have since formed the basic plank of all Muslim claims 
were two. In the first place, the Muslims claimed to be an Indian minority 
with a distinct culture and civilization,,of their own; and consequently they 
urged that they could no longer be treated as though they were a small factor 
that might, without unfairness, be neglected. In the second place, the Go¬ 
vernment was pressed to devise a scheme to select really representative men 
to represent Musalman interests. The Deputation also felt that the community 
must, in the conditions of India that were then emerging, point out to 
Government a representative body of men whom it could unhesitatingly accept 
as such. This was considered, both at Lucknow, where the draft of the Address 
was adopted, and at Simla, where the Address was presented; and it was 
deemed necessary to assemble a larger body of Musalmans to discuss the 
desirability of forming a political league of the community. In December, 
1906, taking advantage of the session of the All-India Educational Conference 
at Dacca, the late Hon’ble Nawab Salimullah Bahadur circulated a tentative 
scheme for the formation of a confederacy, and invited a large number of 
leaders of thought among the Musalmans to Dacca to take part in the discussions. 
Several hundred gentlemen travelled to Dacca for the purpose; several thousands 
came from the Province of Eastern Bengal. As a result of these deliberations, 
the All-India Muslim League was founded at Dacca on December 30, 1906, 
and adopted the principles of the Address as its political creed. It has since 
fought the Muslim battle single-handed; its initial creed is still, over a quarter 
of a century later, the political creed of the Muslims of India. 

When I look back over the vista of great names and great achievements 
that are indissolubly associated with the All-India Muslim League, I shudder 
to think what incalculable harm parties riven asunder from the body of the 
League may not cause. I therefore appeal once more to all the mem¬ 
bers of my community to cast off their petty differences; for are we 
not all united in the sole object of our mission—service to our country and 
our community? It is difficult to say that there should be no differences of 
opinion; honest differences should be encouraged rather than discouraged, 
for they are signs of life. But if we keep in mind those essentials, the bed- 
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L on which the organization of the All-India Muslim League is founded, I 
no doubt that our contribution to the service of the community and 

] country will not be insignificant. 

In order to give the community as a whole that political education 
hich is requisite for its political existence, there should be created, in every 
P‘ovince and in every headquarter of a district—even in every tehsil or taluqa— 

1 \inches of the League to safeguard Muslim interests and to awaken among the 
Muslim public that consciousness which would ensure their safety and would 
ontribute to the uplift of the country. The Muslims thus organized Will 
then be a power for good in the land and their political organization—the 
Affilndia Muslim League—a really dynamic political force. I lay special 
emphasis on the political education of Musalmans for the reason that now that 
the orientation of Government is going to be radically different from that to 
which they have in the past been accustomed, and now that real political power 
is being v^ted in the hands of the public, the Muslim public must be made to 
appreciate the dangers that lie ahead of them, if their policy of laissez-faire in 
matters political does not undergo a change. With political education and 
political organization, the Muslims will be a factor in the land whose influence 
would be irresistibly felt in every walk of life. I believe in work among our 
masses. 

The Distortion of Pan-Islamism 

It is a fashion these days to charge the Muslims of India with pursuing 
a policy of segregation in politics and, as a logical corollary, being Pan-Islamists 
in their views. The barrenness and the fatuity of this charge have been exposed 
threadbare on more than one occasion. If I refer to it here, it is because I 
know from personal knowledge that propaganda pursued on these lines is 
consistently being carried on in India, and even more so in England, and that it 
has gained the support of some of those Members of Parliament who look al 
things only superficially and whose training and knowledge do not take them 
below the surface. All democratic institutions presuppose responsibility to 
the public. The Muslims are in a numerical minority throughout India, and 
also in all big provinces except the Punjab and Bengal. In both the latter 
provinces, their majority is only a bare majority and not an absolute majority 
like the one the great sister community of the Hindus enjoys in all the other 
provinces. Would legislatures composed of representatives drawn almost 
wholly from such absolute majorities be the representatives of the entire 
public, and would such legislatures answer the description of democratic 
institutions ? No Musalman has ever impugned the right of the Hindu m jorities 
to be in a majority in the central legislatures, and in all those provinces where 
they are in a majority. If Muslims have asked for weigh tage, it is only to make 
them effective minorities in legislatures; in no case have they asked for 
representation which will bring them to the level of the minorities in the 
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Punjab and Bengal Councils. Is it then fair for the majority community to 
agitate for the break up of a mere nominal Muslim majority in the Punjab and 
for a possible equality in Bengal—and all this in the name of nationalism? 
I know that in derogation of these rights, of the Punjab particularly, the bogy 
of Pan “Islamic and Afghan invasions are set up; and when in England last year, 

I listened to many morbidly emotional speeches that were delivered on the 
subject by some of those whom one would have credited with looking at things 
from a truer perspective. This talk of Pan-Islamism is nothing more, to my 
mind, than mere hallucination. 

The idea oi political Pan-Islamism, in the sense of unifying Muslims into 
one State, never existed; the ideal of Pan-Islamism is humanitarian, its mean¬ 
ing being that Islam is a factor for the combination of all races and nations, 
and that it does not recognize the barriers of race, nationality 
or geographical frontiers. It has never meant that the Indian Musalman has 
his face turned to Mecca and his back to India. It must be distinctly understood 
that the interests of the Musalmans of India are centred on affairs relating to 
India, and not on those outside India, and that the Musalman is as much a part 
of the Indian nation as any other people living in this land of ours. This bogy 
of Pan-Islamism is raised in order to injure the legitimate demands of the 
Muslims, by striking terror in the minds of Europeans and Ameidcans, and has 
been helpful in enlisting sympathies in England of some of those Members of 
Parliament whom I have above described. It is doing great injustice to the 
Muslims to say and preach that the political inetrests of the Muslims are in 
serious and permanent conflict with the political interests of non-Muslims, 

1 have said before that the All-India Muslim League is founded on the principle 
of protecting and advancing the Muslims’ own separate inetrests, but working 
in unison with other political organizations for the uplift of the country. No 
doubt differences between the two communities are inevitable; but the 
question of conflict arises only when it is sought to deny this difference. It is 
only by a simple recognition of these differences that an organic whole, which 
it is the ambition of all patriotic citizens of India to build, can be formed. 

Constitutional Issues 

It is blurring the issue to invoke the period of the reforms of 1909 and 
1916. None of these was destined to give real power to the people. The 
Constitution now envisaged is different from its predecessors. When real 
power is to come to the people, every community has a right to ask if it is in 
the picture in proportion to its importance; for if this is not so, the new 
Constitution must inevitably fail. The right of the majority to rule is always 
subject to the necessity that it should not outrage the feelings of the minority; 
for in that event, the latter is tolerably certain to fight in defence of its position. 
In a country like India where a majority can never become a minority and a 
minority can never aspire to become a majority, this is particularly true. 
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• Hsm tlierefore requires that the rights of all minorities, and particularly 
Pf In important minority as that of the Muslims of India, must be rigid^ 
.rded before any new Constitution is launched. Muslim demands 
Kpen reiterated from the platforms of the All-India Muslim League and 
'’rAlUndia Muslim Conference; and the Muslims have repeatedly entered 
negotiations with the representatives of the majority community to satisfy 
Muflims on these demands. Attempts were renewed at successive Round- 
Jlk Conferences; but everybody now knows that, over the question of one 
seat in the Punjab, the promised blank cheque was torn into shreds on 
'I"^first occasion, and on the second occasion, the reactionary forces overcame 
the sole representative of the Congress, Gandhiji. ^ 

^ The decision of the communal question was forced on His Majesty s 
mvernment by the contending parties not having been able to come to any 
Understanding between themselves. Now when the decision has been given 
u leversal isLught, by means which hardly do credit, either to the political 
agacity or even the political honesty of those of our contrymen who cry the 
Sdest against it. The communal question has again been opened without 
regard to the fact that this means retarding the progress of the countiy, however 
unconsciously. A section now looks to the League of Nations for a so|^^tion, 
it wants a reference to it. These doctrinaire politicians forget that under the 
Constitution of the League of Nations, its functions are confined to internatio¬ 
nal problems, i.e., problems which affect one independent country and 
nation in relation to another independent country and nation, and that t 
League of Nations is prohibited, by its very Constitution, from meddling m 
thefiaternal questions of a State, for example, the communal problem within 
[he geographical limits of India. Secondly, even if the League of Nations were 
not so precluded, where is its executive authority to enbrce its decisions. 
Political forms of themselves accomplish nothing; their value depends upon 

the spirit which energizes them towards their appointed end. An institution 

or a form of Government which mirrored the distribution of opinion m society 
would be of no avail unless there was common agreement among its members 
about the principles they were to maintain. If, suppose, the decision ol the 
League of Nations went against the Hindu Mahasabhaists-and by all accounts 
that is the most powerful organization among the Hindus to-day—whatpm antee 
is there that that decision would be accepted? Thirdly what has the i_eague 
of Nations been able to do so far? It is notorious that its Minorities Committee 
meets but seldom, and that its decisions have not satisfied the minorities m 
countries which may be said to be homogeneous-and the reason is not far to 
seek. True, that there is gathered in the Assembly o the League each year 
as distinguished a collection of statesmen as it is possible to bring togethei m 
the modern world; but the absence from among them of that common min 
about the range and intensity of international action which alone could mace 
the League of Nations amply creative deprives it of essential effectiveness. 
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Witness, in support of my statement, the recent exit from the League of 
Power’s representative. It is an irony of fate that, synchronizing with th^ 
pathetic appeals for reference to the League of Nations of the communal 
question of India that were lately being made at Ajmere, the League of Nations 
was being set at naught by a major Power on international questions. Tl^g 
League of Nations is wholly unacquainted with Indian conditions—^how can it 
be entrusted with the task of solving Indian communal problems? Let us get 
away from the headlines, the phrases and sensational perorations, and get down 
to facts, and consider quietly and dispassionately how the new problems could 
best be met. 

The constructive approach demands that questions that have been 
decided should not be re-opened, and that our vision should be directed on to 
the onward march. Representative Muslims have said, more than once 
that the Award has not satisfied the Muslims; it has not given them their due 
share in the Punjab and Bengal; it keeps the Frontier Provinces in shackles ■ 
it makes no pronouncement regarding Baluchistan; tlie Sindh question is put 
in Tartarus; the services question, the language question, the question of 
personal law, and sundry others which most vitally affect the Muslim in his 
day-to-day life remain unsolved. If, therefore, anybody has a cause for*grievance 
against the Award, it is the Muslim; but partriotism has shown them a wiser 
course of not retarding the progress of the country by immediately disowning 

the Award. They reserve their fight for the things which are their due_by 

all canons of law and justice and in all consistency with the principles of 
democratic institutions— for proper occasions; they will continue the fight 
to secure their country what the Government of His Majesty is committed 
to ; the attainment of fully responsible self-government for India. This is the 
Muslim policy; and I have no doubt in my mind that it is the correct policy. 

Muslim Demands 

I revert now to matters which pertain to those Muslim demands whose 
acceptance, as I have before explained, must be the sine qua non of all common 
agreements among the constituent communities of India for their support of 
the principles which underlie the future Constitution. These demands have 
been formulated over and over again, and have recently been placed before the 
Minorities Committee of the Round-Table Conference, by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shafi and by my humble self in a brochure that I published in 
London in January 1931 and circulated among the members of the Round- 
Table Conference. Some of the demands—as for example, grant of complete 
fiscal, legislative and administrative autonomy to the provinces, along with 
Residuary PoAvers; federation; separation of Sindh from Bombay; raising 
the Frontier Province and Baluchistan to the status of equality with other 
provinces in British India—are matters which are not exclusively Muslim 
demands. They have been advanced from non-Muslim platforms on more 
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than one occasion; but if anything is urged against them now, the tragedy is 
that it is urged on communal grounds. Residuary Powers for the provinces 
are opposed because their grant would make Provinces like the Punjab and 
Bengal independent of the Centre in all important matters^—a Centre in which 
the utmost that the Muslims can claim is a third of the seats in the Federal 
Legislatures. The separation of Sindh—^a province no bigger than some of the 
coinniissionerships of the United Provinces—^is objected to because its 
opulation will have a majority of Muslims. Subvention by the Federal 
Government is objected to both for the Frontier Province and Sindh, but not 


for Orissa. 

Of all the exclusively Muslim demands, I place the public services in the 
forefront. The question of the services is not a question of bread and butter 
—though this by itself is not negligible—but a question of service to the 
community and country, and the influence it wields. Unemployment among 
Muslim young men is increasing ; and I therefore advocate increasing employ¬ 
ment for them, particularly in the military and police forces, for which the Mus¬ 
lims have shown special aptitude. Statistics show that in many departments of 
both the Imperial and Provincial Governments the Muslims find no entrance. 
It is therefore essential that in all departments under the control of the 
Government of India or the Provincial Governments, including all institutions 
to whom grants in any form are given by either the Central or Provincial 
Government, the Muslim element in the services should be fixed in proportion 
to Muslim seats in the various relevant legislatures and that the fixation of this 
proportion should not be dependent merely on convention, but should have 
the sanction of law or statutory regulations. In the military and police the 
proportion of Muslims should be higher. It is of utmost importance that the 
claims of the Muslims in every branch of the services should be recognized, 
and that even in the formation of ministries constitutional prescriptions should 
be laid down for the appointment of Muslim ministers in the same proportion 
as that of the services. Under the White Paper proposals, there is no prescrip¬ 

tion that the ministry must be formed on the advice of the Chief Minister. 
Therefore, if the method of folaming a ministry is left to develop in 
each province by usage in accordance with prevailing conditions, it is quite 
possible that no Muslim may be able to join a ministry in provinces where 
they are in minority. 

The acid test of the success of the new reforms will be in their 


settlement of economic differences between various sectors; and one of these 


issues lies in the apportionment of the services. The Muslim’s claim for an 
adequate proportion in the services must be statutorily settled. He does not 
claim employment merely on the basis of communal consideration. Well- 
qualified men among the Muslims are available, and have been available since a 
long time for employment in evei'y branch of administration. With a proviso 
for basic qualifications and a latitude for reasonable local conditions, there 
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need be no delay in filling all the statutorily sanctioned posts. What the 
Muslim really wants is statutory protection in the services, otherwise there is 
every likelihood of his being elbowed out, as is happening in some cases even 
now—and in favour of those of other communities who are less qualified. 
The only reason for this is that the Muslim cannot claim the pati’onage of the 
employer, or of those whose influence counts towards securing employment. 

I will briefly outline the demands of the Muslim community, so that 
there may be no mistake about them. In the forefront of these is the demand 
for separate electorates, which the Muslims are not, in the circumstances 
presently obtaining in the country, prepared to forego. So far, it is this 
demand, along with the Muslim seats in Bengal and Punjab, representation in 
the Central Legislature, and separation of Sind, which has been dealt with by 
His Majesty’s Government; and it is to be regretted that the Prime Minister’s 
declaration at the First Round-Table Conference, that in no province would a 
majority community be reduced to the position of a minority or an equality, 
has been violated, particularly in the case of Bengal. The Government has, 
however, not yet made up its mind with regard to other equally vital demands 
of the Muslims: for example, their share in the services; provision for the 
appointment of ministers from the Muslim community (both of which I have 
ah^eady dealt with above) ; safeguards for Muslim personal laws; protection of 
religion and the safe performance of religious rites; educational facilities; 
language and script; establishment of QazFs courts; Muslim seats numbering 
one-third of the total membership in both the Federal Legislatures; introduc¬ 
tion of substantial reforms in Baluchistan. All these are matters which 
need the immediate attention of the Government. 

The White Paper Scheme 

The White Paper Scheme is no doubt an advance on the present 
Constitution; it is also a great step forward towards the achievement of 
responsible government. Conservative opinion in England, led to some extent 
by Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Lloyd, is creating an atmosphere in England 
which is very hostile to India—against giving it further powers, particularly 
in the field of law and order in the provinces, and for whittling down 
responsibility at the Centre. I think, however, that Government will be 
backed by a sufficient majority in Parliament, and outside, to carry the White 
Paper Scheme through; for, firstly, no real alternative to the general scheme of 
the White Paper has been propounded, even by the intelligence of Mr. 
Churchill, and, secondly, because responsible Indian opinion is veering round 
to the acceptance of this Scheme. 

Not that I entirely approve of the White Paper; on the contrary, 1 am 
profoundly disappointed with many of its provisions. The Scheme does not 
grant as large a measure of fiscal, legislative and administrative autonomy to 
the provinces as it should. It makes no mention of the grant of Residuary 
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,^^.5 to the provinces; it gives very excessive powers to the Governor- 
-al and the Governor, particularly in the field of legislation; it does not 
^^krthe High Courts exclusively Provincial subjects; it gives weightage and 
• discriminatory privileges to Indian States; it does not give the Muslims 
of all seats in the Central Legislatures; it invokes the principle of a 
t electorate in the elections to the Upper House of the Federal Legislature; 
•makes poor provision for the representation of Delhi Muslims in the Federal 
f ^Tslatures; it makes no provision for representation of an adequate number of 
Muslim zemindars, Muslim labour, and Muslim commerce. All these are 
matters to secure which insistent efforts will have to be made persistently. 

1 do not, all the same, share the pessimism of those who would rather be 
content with the status quo than accept the new Reform Scheme. This is a 
counsel of despair, though obviously with no sinister motive as its background. 
My humble advice is to co-operate and work out the reforms in a triiely loyal 
spirit, and to go on consistently agitating, within constitutional limits, for 
further reforms, 

The White Paper Scheme is yet a mere proposal, susceptible of 
unlimited editing by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. To condemn it 
outright, resolving the whole question by an article of faith, may be heroic, 
but it is wholly unsuited to politics. Accommodation and compromise are 
the only methods of progress in politics. The picture of the Constitution 
painted in the White Paper is a Federation of all units, composed of the 
provinces and the Indian States, at the Centre, and autonomy for the provinces. 
Federation, responsibility, and safeguards are the three legs of the constitutional 


tripod, and I will briefly deal with these three: 

Federation : In the composition of the Centre, unless all the units 
composing the Centre possess full and equal rights, federation of the unequal 
States or units becomes meaningless. It is essential, therefore, that all units 
composing the Centre should possess the largest measure of autonomy, inclusive 
of the Residuary Powers, if the machinery at the Centre is to be adjusted 
adequately to the proportions of the problems to be solved; otherwise 
conflicts and difficulties are bound to occur. 


Re'fonsibility: It should not be forgotten that this is not a mere 
matter of policy, but is also a question of psychology. The present form of 
government at the Centre is not only very far from strong, but is entirely 
incompatible with autonomous units. Not only this, but the Princes of India 
have unequivocally declared that one of the conditions of their participation 
was i^esponsibility at the Centre. Federation and responsibility therefore go 
together. 

Safeguards: For the first time in the constitutional history of the 

country, power is being transferred from the Crown to the people of India. 
So far, India has been governed by the people of England; and these people are 
^ot anxious that safeguards of an effective nature should be embodied in the 
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Constitution, and that these safeguards must 


the Constitution 


infancy. Particularly so, because the Constitution being framed for Indi 
firstly, postulates the break up of the unitary system, and, secondly, creat^* 
units for a Federation which, unlike the united and the new Germanic Stat ^ 
are non-existent in India so far. 

These safeguards are of two kinds: one for the safety of the Consti 
tution and the other for the safety of the minorities. Those for the saf i-' 
of the Constitution are couched in very broad and general terms. If • 
meant, as it is professed, that these safeguards will come into operation onl 
in extreme cases, and only when there is a real conflict between public oni 
nion, as reflected in the Legistlature, and Governor-General or Governor 
then the safeguards must be made definite and beyond doubt. The sphere 
of interference of the Governor-General and the Governors must be verv 
strictly defined, so that the Legislature and the country might, in the circums¬ 
tances of a given case, know who was right and who wrong; otherwise there 
would always be a chance of constant friction and consequent breakdown of 
the Constitution. Two of the most important safeguards are those relating 
to (i) financial stability and credit of Federation; (ii) prevention of commercial 
discrimination. It is only gainsaid (by the White Paper) that there could be 
no effective transfer of responsibility unless there is, at the same time, an 
effective transfer of financial control. The White Paper has, to a certain 
extent, transfeiTed financial control, and the safeguard relating to finances can 
come into play only when, on account of the minister borrowing recklessly 
or at exorbitant rates of interest, a breakdown of the Constitution is feared. 
But very unfortunately for the Finance Minister, though he will have authority 
in relation to all the subjects pertaining to his Department as for example, 
the raising of revenue, the allocation of expenditure and the programme of 
external and internal borrowing —he will be seriously handicapped in the 
discharge of his duties by the large bulk of income earmarked for expenditure 
in departments which are beyond his reach. Defence swallow^s the largest 
bulk of our income. Expenditure for the army has not been appreciably 
cut down. Only such armies should be maintained in India which are in¬ 
dispensable for its safety, and a definite programme should be laid down for 
the Indianization of the army. The process of Indianization should be more 
rapid, and as I have said before, young Muslims should be recruited in increas¬ 
ing numbers in the army. It is only thus that the country will be relieved of 
the heavy incubus of expenditure; and the money thus released could be 
devoted to the nation-building departments. Otherwise, the position of the 
Finance Minister, despite the powers that he may possess, w^ould be anomalous 
in the extreme. 

The second safeguard to which I want to refer relates to the preven¬ 
tion of commercial discrimination. The proposal in the White Paper goes 
very much further than what was agreed at the Round-Table Conference. 
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, ^Qxt^nt that the key national industries, inclusive of cottage industries, 
by the dumping of foreign goods should be safeguarded, even 
oo^vers of retaliation, as against foreign industries; otherwise the new 
^titution will not begin with a happy augury for those arts and crafts in the 
Illation of which Indian hands played such an important part, and Avhich 
eventually maimed by the substitution of machinery, unfair and, at 
s cruel use of power, and an uncontrollable passion for gold. 

' The other class of safeguards for the safety of the minorities is misplac- 
j If the safeguard is meant for the welfare of a minority, it should be in 
\ hands of a minority to bring it into operation when needed. This will 
. minorities interest in the administration, and will also give them a 
fense of responsibility, for nothing breeds a sense of responsibility so much 
as the exercise of responsibility. If the operation of this class of safeguards 
^yere left in other hands than those for whose benefit it was devised, the ex- 
riences of the present system of administration, affording obvious examples 
of its barrenness and the fecundity with which irresponsibility breeds irres¬ 
ponsibility, would be repeated. 

The Reserve Bank and Exchange Control 


Let me now turn to the question of the Reserve Bank, which is engag¬ 
ing the attention of the country. It is important to recollect that a condi¬ 
tion precedent to the establishment of a Federal Government is the inaugura¬ 
tion of a Reserve Bank. The Reserve Bank, with the Governor-General 
behind it, will be entrusted with the control of currency and exchange. Thus 
the operations of the Reserve Bank will remain independent of the people’s 
control. I am afraid this will not be acceptable to India. The Bank should 
be a shareholder’s Bank, and should be free from political influence. Its capital 
should be largely Indian, as also its Directorate. There must be a good leaven 
of Indian officers in its management. The Bill, as introduced in the Assem¬ 
bly, provides for a minimum holding of gold and bullion of the value of Rs. 
3^ crore. To my mind, the amount is inadequate, and should in no case be 
less than Rs. go crore. The gold resources should be conserved by placing 
an embargo on the export of gold. Last of all, the Indian Legislature should 
have the right to amend the Reserve Bank Act without reference to Parliament 
or Secretary of State. 

In close alliance with this subject, is the question of the exchange 
ratio and the linking of the rupee with the pound sterling. I have no doubt 
that the latter has kept the pendulum steady in India, and has resulted in keeping 
the finances on a stable basis; but keeping the possibilities of the future in view, 
power should be reserved to de-link the rupee from the pound sterling when¬ 
ever it may be found desirable to do so. The ratio fixed at i8d., however, 
has been to the distinct disadvantage of India. All the world over, wholesale 
prices of commodities have certainly dropped; but the drop has been more 
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preciptous and steep in this agricultural country of ours than it could h^y 
been anywhere else. It is, therefore, essential that the ratio should be autho 
ritatively fixed at i6d. to the rupee at the highest. 

The Superior Services 

Although I fully recognize the absolute necessity of inviting and en* 
couraging British recruits for the superior services of India for sometime to 
come, I am equally anxious to relax the steel frame on as early a date as possible 
To secure this, my solution, which I submitted to the Services Committee of 
the First Round-Table Conference, is that all services should be provincializ. 
ed, that there should be A-Class and B-Class Services. The powers and enio^ 
luments of both the Services should be the same, but the A-Class should get 
oversea, exchange and other allowances to which members of the Imperial 
Services are entitled today. The B-Class shall be the present Provincial 
Services. If this is done, recruitment in Britain will not cease, for conditions 
of service in India will even then be attractive; and the people will have real 
control of the services satisfying the requirements of autonomous states. 

Elasticity within Limits 

There is another important matter relating to the White Paper. Fault 
has been found with it for being too wooden and inelastic inasmuch as the 
Scheme set out there has no inherent power of self-determination or self¬ 
expansion. I surely think that the Indian Legislature, and, for the matter of 
that, even the Provincial Legislatures, should have an inherent power of self- 
determination, as far as the details of the Scheme go; but once the bases of the 
Scheme have been settled by Parliament, none but Parliament should have 
the power to abrogate those bases. If this is not done, uncertainty and chaos 
would ensue. 

Quick Implementation 

Gentlemen, I have very briefly outlined before you the scheme of ad¬ 
ministration as it is going to evolve when the new Constitution comes into 
force. How long the new Constitution will take coming is difficult to pro¬ 
gnosticate for the present. I hope it will not take long; for any further delay 
will defeat the very end in view, that of securing peace in this country. The 
one immediate call on the Muslim will then be to Avork it whole-heartedly 
and prove to the world that Indians are fit to shoulder the responsibilities of 
administration in their own country, despite diefiferences of religion, tradi¬ 
tion, cultiu'e and history. 

Duties of Muslims 

If the Muslims have been driven to seek safeguards, the necessity is not 
of their seeking. The irresistible logic of events, distractions of political 
vicissitudes and pressures of an economic kind have forced them to the con- 
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I ‘on that unless the new Constitution is hedged with effective safeguards 
f ^ them, their future existence, compatible Avith their past history, their 
^ jitions and their culture, would be jeopardized. These safeguards, 
o^nce secured, automatically convert the Muslims into a solid phalanx to 
secure, by constitutional and fair means, a system of administration for India 
vhich will give it an honourable and abiding place in the comity of nations of 
the world. Let the Muslims of India, however, as well realize their own 
osition. No safeguards, hoAvever well entrenched, can give them real 
relief unless they organize themselves and learn how to stand on their own 
legs in the future India. The Muslim can even to-day be the deciding factor 
in Indian politics. Once his position is secured—and his demands are in no 
way inconsistent with democratic institutions—he has his country to work for. 
Islam has given India notions of fraternity, equality and justice that no system 
of religions of the world could inculcate. The Muslim is democratic at 
heart; he has his mission, and that mission is the service of mankind in terms 
of equality and justice. Let this mission be fulfilled once more; and let us 
all, Muslims and non-Muslims in this country, without minding the differen¬ 
ces, work for our common ideal—the glory of the land of our birth. 

Valestine 


Let me for a moment turn my attention; with your permission, to 
the happenings outside India; and the one event that has attracted Muslim 
attention all the world over is the situation in Palestine. The sanctity of 
Palestine is a matter of faith Avith the Muslim. It was the Jazirat-ul-Arab 
that I’aised the storm of unrest after the Great War. The Arabs are by na¬ 
ture and constitution an independent race. The Arab Avill not tolerate the 
creation of a Jewish National State at his expense, come what may. Recent 
happenings in Palestine, involving the shooting of several Arabs and injuries 
to many more, demand an immediate enquiry. Jewish immigrat:k)n must 
be stopped forthwith. British Imperial interests themselves require that the 
Balfour Declaration shall be immediately scrapped, I hope that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will not Ihil to impress on His Majesty^s Government the 
intensity of feeling created by the present happenings in Palestine among the 
Muslims the world over, and practically among all Asiatic races. 

Afghanistan 

We have only very lately read of the diabolical crime committed in 
Afghanistan, To the Afghans and the Royal family our heart goes out 
in their affliction. May Almighty God bestow peace and prosperity to the 
country of our brave and noble neighbours. 


Conclusion 


Finally, gentlemen, I need not impress on you the importance of this 
Session of the League. Your deliberations and your resolutions will be a 
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beacon light for future generations. Time for practical work has arrived, 
Theories enshrined in resolutions without practical work is not countenanced 
by the faith of Muslims. Let us be up and doing, and God Almighty, in his 
unlimited beneficence and mercy, will help us in our just cause. I am aware 
of the feeling that has been created in the Muslim mind by some of the un¬ 
kind utterances at the Hindu Mahasabha meetings and the speeches of the 
itinerant preachers of this body. Let us not be swayed by these feelings. 
We as Muslims must continue to have faith in the future of the country, 
and continue to make it as bright as possible. The country does not lack 
people who recognize that, in the onward march, no fleet can move under 
full steam till all the vessels of the fleet are made equally powerful. It is 
our duty, as citizens of India, not to lay behind refuelling in order to take our 
just place in the onward march. Those that think that they could reach the 
goal without all the vessels marching together are enemies of the country 
arid are bound to founder. 

The Muslims have so far taken an honourable place in the political 
history of India. They have studiously kept themselves aloof from all sub¬ 
versive movements; they have refused, as a community, to plough the barren 
sands of non-co-operation; they have made sacrifices worthy of Islam in the 
cause of the country. Let their future be worthy of their past and worthy 
of the best traditions of Islam.^ 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE SESSION 

I . The All-India Muslim League records its deep sense of sorrow 
and horror at the dastardly assassination of His Majesty King Nadir Shah 
Ghazi of Afghanistan and considers his death a great loss to the Muslim world, 
and conveys its heartfelt sympathy and condolence to the bereaved royal 
family of Afghanistan and the Afghan nation. 

Resolved further that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Afghan Consul-General. (From the Chair.) 

II. The All-India Muslim League places on record its deep sense of 
sorrow and loss on the sad deaths of Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi, Sir Syed Ali 
Imam, Sir Nawab Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Syed Hasan Imam, Sir Fakhruddin, 
Mirza Ijaz Flusain Saheb, and Khawaja Kamaluddin, who were all old and pro¬ 
minent members of the League, and conveys its condolences to the menibeis 
of the bereaved families. 

Resolved further that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
families of the deceased gentlemen. (From the Chair.) 

III. Whereas owing to the failure of the two majority communities 
inhabiting India, viz. the Hindus and the Muslims, to come to an agreement, 
His Majesty’s Government was forced to give a decision relating to some 

I. Source: Official Pamphlet, published by the Star Press, Kanpur. 
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niatters between the parties and, though the dicision falls far short of the 
Muslini demands, the Muslims have accepted it in the best intei-ests of the 
country, reserving to themselves the right to press for the acceptance of all 
their demands, this Meeting o'f the All-India Muslim League condemns the 
activities of those who are trying to alter the decision in such a manner as to 
deprive the Muslims of those rights which have already been conceded to them, 
and considers that the best course for all the communities is to work together 
for the salvation of the country in the spirit of give and take, with a view to 
securing mutual confidence and goodwill, and strongly urges upon the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to uphold the communal decision of His Majesty’s 
Government. (Proposed by Maulana Mohammad Shafi Daoodi and seconded 
by Dr. Mufti Mohammad Sadiq.) 

IV. This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League considers it abso¬ 
lutely essential, for the proper representation of important and principal re¬ 
ligious minorities in the Government of the Provinces and the Centre, that 
the Governor or the Governor-General should be enjoined to use his discre¬ 
tion in selecting his ministers in such a way that the following results my be 
obtained: 

(a) Important and principal religious minorities may have their 
adequate representation. 

(b) The minister or ministers selected must have the largest follow¬ 
ing, in the particular legislature, of members of his own community. 

In this connection, this Meeting notes with satisfaction that the evi¬ 
dence given by the Secretary of State for India before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on July ii, 1933, in regard to these points is very helpful. 
(Proposed by Mr. S. M. Abdullah and seconded by Sheikh Rashid Ahmad.) 

V. This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League advises the Musal- 
mans of India not to be in any way affected by the militant resolutions of the 
Hindu Mahasabha or the utterances of the communalist Hindu leaders. It 
further advises the Muslims to co-operate with those Hindu and other non- 
Muslim organizations and individuals who sincerely believe in the progress of 
India as a whole, and are ready to work with the Muslims for the achievement 
of full responsible government by peaceful and legitimate means, recognizing 
the rights and aspirations of all communities inhabiting this vast country. 
(Proposed by Mr. Mohammad Yamin Khan and seconded by Prof. Mirza 
Mohammad Said.) 

VI. This Session of the All-India Muslim League characterizes the 
speech recently delivered by Col. Wedgewood in the House of Commons 
as advocacy for a particular community and against the aspirations of the 
Musalmans, and hopes the British nation and Joint Parliamentary Committee 
will treat it as such. (Proposed by Haji Rashid Ahmad and seconded by 
Shiekh Ataur Rahman.) 

VII. This Session of the All-India Muslim League places on record 
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its emphatic protest against the policy of the British Government in trvin 
to make Palestine the National Home of the Jews, and requests H.E. the 
Viceroy to represent to His Majesty’s Government the feelings of the Miislin^is 
of India that the Balfour Declaration be immediately withdrawn, as it is on 
posed to the fundamental rights of the people entrusted to their control 
(Proposed by Moulvi Karam Ali and seconded by Maulana Mazharuddin) 
VIII. This Session of the All-India Muslim League is strongly of opt. 
nion that, for the success of the new Constitution, it is essential that the Mus¬ 
lim damands which yet remain to be met in respect of the following matters 
be provided for in the new Constitution: 

(i) Allotment of the Muslim seats, as one-third of either of the two 
houses in the Central Legislature. 

(ii) Provision for adequate representation of the Muslims from 
special constituencies. 

(iii) Election to the Federal Upper House by the direct method 
and separate electorates, 

(iv) Declaration of fundamental rights relating to Muslim personal 
laws; establishment of QazFs courts in matters involving Mus¬ 
lim rites and usages. 

(v) Adequate representation of Muslims in Orissa, after its se¬ 
paration from Bihar. 

(vi) Provision for restraining legislation if three-fourths of the 
members of any particular community oppose the passage of a 
Bill, as adversely affecting their religion or their special rights 
under the Constitution. 

(vii) Reforms in Baluchistan. 


(Proposed by Maulana Shaft Daoodi and seconded by Maulana Mazharuddin.) 

IX. This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League, having taken into 
consideration the letter addressed to its President by certain Muslim leaders 
of the Punjab, suggesting that advantage should be taken of the expected 
presence in this country of H.H. the Aga Khan and Mr. M.A. Jinnah, to hold 
a convention at some suitable place for the purpose of bringing about unity 
in the ranks of the League, expresses its full concurrence in the spirit of this 
proposal, and its readiness to accept, at all times and under all circumstances, 
the guidance and advice of such revered and trusted leaders of the community 
as the two above-named gentlemen, and authorizes the Council to take such 
steps in this direction as may be possible and desirable in consultation with 
H.H. the Aga Khan and Mr. M.A. Jinnah. (Proposed by Prof. Mirza 
Mohammad Said and seconded by Syed Bahauddin.) 


X. This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League, while fully support¬ 
ing the extended franchise for women, is emphatically of opinion that women 
should be allowed to vote only on their own personal qualiftcation, and not 
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n the qualification of their husbands or other relatives. (From the Chair.) 

XL This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League lays special emphasis 
on the employment of Muslims in all branches of the Imperial and Provincial 
jervices, and all services under bodies to whom any sort of grant is given by 
the Government; and urges the Government to fix a minimum of employment 
for the Muslims at one-third in departments and services under the Central 
Government; and in the Provinces, at the ratio corresponding with the pro¬ 
portion of the Muslim seats in relevant legislatures. (Proposed by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad and seconded by Dr. Mufti Mohammad Sadiq.) 

XII. This Session of the League is emphatically of opinion that weight- 
age should not be allowed to the Indian States entering the Federation in a 
manner that would upset the communal balance, and presses upon Govern¬ 
ment the desirability of allotting seats to various States in the Central Legis¬ 
latures in proportion to the population of State. (From the Chair.) 

XIIL (a) This Session of the League views with great concern the 
fact that only one seat, by the general electorate, is given to Delhi in the 
Upper Chamber, which it is next to impossible for Muslims to capture; and 
therefore it urges upon the British Government to provide one seat by separate 
election to Muslims, and, in case it may not be possible to provide a separate 
seat, that one seat be given to Muslims by rotation. 

(b) This Session of the League is greatly disappointed that no 
seats by a separate electorate are provided in any of the Chambers of the 
Central Legislatures for the Muslims of Ajmer Merwara, and urges upon the 
Government to grant in the administration similar representation to the 
Muslims of Ajmer and other Central areas as to Delhi. (Proposed by Moulvi 
Syed Abdul Jabbar and seconded by Mr. Ijaz Hussain.) 

XIV. (a) This Session of the Muslim League draws the attention of 
the Governor-General to the paucity of the Muslim representation in the 
Railway Services, and deplores that the percentage of Muslims has not in¬ 
creased in spite of repeated assurances given by the Government representa¬ 
tives on the floor or the Legislative Assembly. 

(b) This Session congratulates those Muslim and Hindu members 
who sat on the Statutory Railway Board Committee in London for amicably 
settling the communal representation on the proposed Railway Authority, 
and thus paving the way for a harmonious working of the two communities, 
which would otherwise have been difficult. (Proposed by Sheilkh Rashid 
Ahmad and seconded by Syed Mohammad Taqi Hadi.) 

XV. This Session of the All-India Muslim League draws the atten¬ 
tion of the Governor-General to the paucity of Muslims in the services of the 
Imperial Bank and fears that the same will follow in the proposed Reserved 
B^nk. (Proposed by Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad and seconded by Hafiz Mohammad 
Siddiq Multani.) 

XVI. While the All-India Muslim League is the oldest political orga- 
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nization of the Musalmans and their oldest representative, this Meeting of the 
Muslim League considers it necessary that so long as the Muslim demands 
as proclaimed on January i, 1929, as well as the 14 points of Mr. Jinnah, are 
not incorporated in the Constitution Act, the All-India Muslim League should 
continue to co-operate with the All-India Muslim Conference, which is a body 
merely constituted for the express purpose of securing those demands and 
thus establishing a position for the Musalmans of India; therefore this Meeting 
authorizes the Council of the All-India Muslim League to send its representa¬ 
tives to the Conference, if and when it considers it necessary to do so. (Pro¬ 
posed by Haji Rashid Ahmed and seconded by Sheikh Ataurrahman.) 

XVII. This Meeting of the Muslim League strongly protests against 
the aerial bombardment of the transfrontier tribes and strongly urges the 
British Government to abandon the forward policy which leads to repression 
and violence in the independent tribal areas. (Proposed by Maulana Maz- 
haruddin and seconded by Maulana Karam Ali.) 

XVIIL Resolved that, in the new Constitution, Residuary Powers 
should be vested with the component units of the Federation in order to bring 
all provinces and Indian States on a footing of equality in the Federation. 
(Proposed by Mr. S.M. Taqi and seconded by Haji Rashid Ahmad.) 

XIX. Resolved that the following Members be elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dents of the League for the next term of three years (one from each province 
and one from the Native States: (i) Khan Saheb Haji Rashid.Ahmad Saheb 
(Delhi); (2) The Hon. Nawab Bahadur Nawab Sir Muzzammil Ullah Khan 
Saheb (U.P.); (3) Begum Saheba Mian Shah Nawaz (Punjab); (4) Mr. M.A. 
Jinnah (Bombay); (g) Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto (Sindh) ; (6) M. Jamal Moham¬ 
mad Saheb (Madras); (7) The Hon, Nawab Sir Sahebzada Abdul Qayyum 
(N.W^.F. Province) ; (8) Khan Bahadur Nawab Gul Mohammad Khan Saheb 
of Quetta (Baluchistan); (9) Sir Abdurrahim (Bengal); (10) Maulana Shah 
Daoodi Saheb (Bihar and Orissa); (ii) Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhari, M.L.A. 
(Assam); (12) Khan Bahadur H.M. Wilayatullah Saheb, M.L.A. (C.P. and 
Berar); (13) Mouivi Syed Abdul Jabbar Saheb (Ajmere) ; (14) Mohammad 
Dawjee Dadabhoy Saheb (Burma); (15) Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Kazi Aziz 
uddin Ahmad Saheb (Native States). (Proposed by Prof. Mirza Mohammad 
Mr. S.M. Said and seconded by Mr. S.M. Abdullah.) 

XX. Resolved that Mouivi Sir Mohammad Yaqub be elected Honorary 
Secretary of the League for the next term of three years, (Proposed by 
Abdullah and seconded by Sheikh Attaur Rahman.) 

XXL Resolved that Khan Saheb S.M. Abdullah and Khan Saheb 
Syed NaA^ab Ali be elected Honorary Joint Secretaries of the League for the 
next term of three years. (Proposed by Sheikh Habiburrahman and seconded 
by Maulana Azmatullah.)* 

I, Report of S.M. Abdullah, Hon. Joint Secretary, All-India Muslim League. Published 
by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, op. cit. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
COUNCIL MEETINGS 
A. The Meeting of March 4^ 1934 

The split in the ranks of the All-India Muslim League ended on March 

4, 1934, when, at a combined meeting of both sections held in New Delhi 
under the presidency of Hafiz Hidayat Husain, a resolution was passed that 
the cleavage be made up and Mr. M.A. Jinnah be elected president of the 
united body. The following is the text of the resolution to this effect: 

As it is the wish of the community that the cleavage between the 
two sections of the All-India Muslim League be made up, and as, in 
puisuance of that wish, the office-bearers of the two sections have 
resigned from their respective places, and Mian Abdul Aziz has ex¬ 
pressly stated that he would also resign in favour of Mr. Jinnah, and 
as Ml, Jinnah has expressed his willingness to accept the president¬ 
ship, it is hereby resolved that the two sections do amalgamate, and 
that the Councils of the two Leagues do combine and form a united 
body, and that the Constitution of the League adopted in 1922 shall 
remain in force. 

Another resolution authorized Mr. Jinnah to fix the date and venue 
of the next annual session of the League. 

The meeting appointed Hafiz Hidayat Husain, Secretary, Khan Bahadur 

5. M. Abdullah, Mr. Anwarul Aziz M.L.A., and Mr. Shah Masood Ahmed, 
M.L.A., Joint Secretaries. 

B. The Meeting of April 1-2, 1934 

First Daj 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League met at New Delhi on 
April I, 1934. Mr. M.A. Jinnah was given an enthusiastic welcome on 
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his arrival. About 40 members attended. Among those present were 
Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, Mr. Raza Ali, Hafiz Hidayat Husain, Mr. Mas^ 
ood Ahmed, Sir M. Yakub, Mr. Abdul Hafeez, Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
Nawab Talib Mehdi, and Mr. S.M. Abdullah. Proceedings yveve not open 
to the press. 

It was understood, as reported by the Associated Press, that Mr. M.A. 
Jinnah made a striking appeal for unity among all Muslim organizations with 
a view to confront Government with united demands. He reviewed the 
White Paper scheme very critically. 

It was further understood that Mr. Jinnah emphasized the need for 
propaganda outside the country, and hoped to do his best in this direction when 
he returned to England, for which place he would sail on April 23, Some 
speakers expressed a feeling that Mr. Jinnah should stay in the country at 
this critical hour. Mr. Jinnah replied he could at any time come back to the 
country by air when needed, and that he would be promoting the interests 
of the country in England. 

It was understood that the Council had a general discussion on the 
present political situation. Various opinions were expressed, and after 
about three hours’ discussion the meeting adjourned till the next day; when 
resolutions were taken up. The general trend of discussion seemed to have 
been in favour of unity amongst the various Muslim organizations. 

Mr. Jinnah was believed to have characterized the White Paper as 
intended to exploit Indians. He was said to have highly deprecated the pro¬ 
posed Constitution of Federation. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, it transpired, said nothing about the White 
Paper; but he appealed for unity. He favoured a compromise with the Hin¬ 
dus for, he said, if Muslims wanted to have discussions with Hindus, the latter 
would surely have them. 

Begum Shah Nawaz and Mr. Yamin Khan also appealed for unity, but 
were of opinion that the White Paper should not be condemned. The Mus¬ 
lims should think of the consequences, for there would be a party in the 
country which would accept it and favour it.Mr. Yamin Khan suggested that 
they should have a dictator amongst the Muslims who should be obeyed. 

Mr. Raza Ali, though he favoured concerted action by Muslims, thought 
that there was no harm in having the Muslim League and Muslim Conference 
as separate bodies, for they had an almost identical programme. They could, 
to his mind, work separately, and would thus be able to do more work. 

Second Day 

A few more Nationalist Muslims, including Mr. Asaf Ali and others, 
attended the second day’s deliberations in their private capacity. The Nawab 
of Chhatari also attended the day’s deliberations. 

It was understood that Mr. Asaf Ali addressed the Council for about 
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hotii* in the course of which he declared that Nationalist Muslims were 
‘need that Mr. Jinnah was a man of principle, and that the differences 
inion that existed between Mr. Jinnah, himself and Nationalist Muslims 
^ ^ honest differences based on principle. They were entitled to have 

d^iffe^nces of opinion, and the Nationalist Muslims would take the chance to 
convert others to their fold. He wanted the Constitution of the League 
based preferably, on the lines of democracy, so that they might have a bigger 
esentation of the Muslim community. 

^ It was further understood that in the course of his speech, Mr. Asaf 


Ali expressed the hope that under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, the doors of 
the League would be thrown open to all, and no attempt to monopolize the 
League would be made by any one section. It was this hope and Mr. Jinnah’s 
return to the League which made it possible for the speaker and his friends to 
come and see a change of spirit in the League. 

The Communal Award was a hornet’s nest, and he did not want to 


complicate matters by commenting on it; but the White Paper was a great 
danger withi which India was threatened. Muslims should concentrate on 
preventing the materialization of this danger, and any action in this respect 
would have his support. Mr. Jinnah commanded the respect of all, since he 
wanted India to walk along the path of progress. 

It was understood that, in the voting on the first resolution moved 
by the Chair, one Nationalist Muslim opposed the motion, while the rest 
remained neutral. 


Sir Mohammad Yakub, in addressing the meeting, congratulated Mr. 
Asaf Ali for his presence at the League meeting after a number of years. 
He said that if Nationalist Muslims had separated themselves from the League, 
it was of their own accord, and the League had not asked them to do so. He 
asked what improvement Dr. Kitchlew, who was a Nationalist Muslim and 
who had been the Secretary of the League for four years, had made in the 
position of the League. In conclusion. Sir Mohammad Yakub welcomed Mr. 
Jinnah, who was taking a keen interest in the League and was leading them 
towards unity. 

Mr. Jinnah, in his address, made a survey of the whole situation. 
He appealed to the Muslims to do their best for the cause of the country and 
also financially assist the League. As for the call on him to lead the community, 
he said he was doing it to the best of his ability. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Council of the League then passed several resolutions, the 
substance of which is given below (their exact wording is either not available 
or uncertain): 

I. The League should accept the Communal Award so far as it went, 
until a substitute was agreed upon by the various communities, and on that 
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his arrival. About 40 mcnibcrs attended. Among those present were 
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ood Ahmed, Sir M. Yakub, Mr. Abdul Hafeez, Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
Nawab Talib Mehdi, and Mr. S.M. Abdullah. Proceedings were not open 

to the press. . , 1 

It was understood, as reported by the Associated Press, that Mr. M.A. 
Jinnah made a striking appeal for unity among all Muslim organizations with 
a view to confront Government with united demands. He reviewed the 
White Paper scheme veiy critically. 

It was further understood that Mr. Jinnah emphasized the need for 
propaganda outside the country, and hoped to do his best in this direction when 
he returned to England, for which place he would sail on April 23. Some 
speakers expressed a feeling that Mr. Jinnah should stay in the country at 
this critical hour. Mr. Jinnah replied he could at any time come back to the 
country by air when needed, and that he would be promoting the interests 
of the country in England. 

It was understood that the Council had a general discussion on the 
present political situation. Various opinions were expressed, and after 
about three hours’ discussion the meeting adjourned till the next day; when 
resolutions were taken up. The general trend of discussion seemed to have 
been in favour of unity amongst the various Muslim organizations. 

Mr. Jinnah was believed to have characterized the White Paper as 
intended to exploit Indians. He was said to have highly deprecated the pro¬ 
posed Constitution of Federation. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, it transpired, said nothing about the White 
Paper; but he appealed for unity. He favoured a compromise with the Hin¬ 
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Begum Shah Nawaz and Mr. Yamin Khan also appealed for unity, but 
were of opinion that the White Paper should not be condemned. The Mus¬ 
lims should think of the consequences, for there would be a party in the 
country which would accept it and favour it. Mr. Yamin Khan suggested that 
they should have a dictator amongst the Muslims who should be obeyed. 

Mr. Raza Ali, though he favoured concerted action by Muslims, thought 
that there was no harm in having the Muslim League and Muslim Conference 
as separate bodies, for they had an almost identical programme. They could, 
to his mind, work separately, and would thus be able to do more work. 

Second Day 

A few more Nationalist Muslims, including Mr. Asaf Ali and others, 
attended the second day’s deliberations in their private capacity. The Nawab 
of Chhatari also attended the day’s deliberations. 

It was understood that Mr. Asaf Ali addressed the Council for about 
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hour in the course of which he declared that Nationalist Muslims were 
. gd that Mr. Jinnah was a man of principle, and that the differences 
'nion that existed between Mr. Jinnah, himself and Nationalist Muslims 
honest differences based on principle. They were entitled to have 
rences of opinion, and the Nationalist Muslims would take the chance to 
“ yert others to their fold. He wanted the Constitution of the League 
ba^ed, preferably, on the lines of democracy, so that they might have a bigger 
e resentation of the Muslim community. 

It was further understood that in the course of his speech, Mr. Asaf 
Ali expressed the hope that under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, the doors of 
the League would be thrown open to all, and no attempt to monopolize the 
League would be made by any one section. It was this hope and Mr. Jinnah’s 
return to the League which made it possible for the speaker and his friends to 
come and see a change of spirit in the League. 

The Communal Award was a hornet’s nest, and he did not want to 


complicate matters by commenting on it; but the White Paper was a great 
danger with 1 which India was threatened. Muslims should concentrate on 
preventing the materialization of this danger, and any action in this respect 
would have his support. Mr. Jinnah commanded the respect of all, since he 
wanted India to walk along the path of progress. 

It was understood that, in the voting on the first resolution moved 
by the Chair, one Nationalist Muslim opposed the motion, while the rest 
remained neutral. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub, in addressing the meeting, congratulated Mr. 
Asaf Ali for his presence at the League meeting after a number of years. 
He said that if Nationalist Muslims had separated themselves from the League, 
it was of their own accord, and the League had not asked them to do so. He 
asked what improvement Dr. Kitchlew, who was a Nationalist Muslim and 
who had been the Secretary of the League for four years, had made in the 
position of the League. In conclusion. Sir Mohammad Yakub welcomed Mr. 
Jinnah, who was taking a keen interest in the League and was leading them 


towards unity. 

Mr. Jinnah, in his address, made a survey of the whole situation. 
He appealed to the Muslims to do their best for the cause of the country and 
also financially assist the League. As for the call on him to lead the community, 
he said he was doing it to the best of his ability. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Council of the League then passed several resolutions, the 
substance of which is given below (their exact wording is either not available 
or uncertain): 

1 . The League should accept the Communal Award so far as it went, 
until a substitute was agreed upon by the vadpus communities, and on that 
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basis, express its readiness for co-operation with other communities and narf 
to secure such a future Constitution for India as would be acceptable to the 

Council strongly supported the proposal of a strong anJ 
mrluential deputation to wait on the Viceroy to lay before him the facts F 
how the Balfour Declaration had supported the Jews of the world to buy la 
and settle down in Palestine, which had deprived their original Arab inhabitant 
Muslims and Christians, of their rights, and had ruined the peace of th ’ 
Sacred Land. The Council also expressed its whole-hearted sympathy an^ 
support for the Arabs of Palestine. ^ 

A • j, Council expressed great apprehension on the situation in 

Ajodhya and strongly condemned the reported excesses committed against 
Muslims in the area and called upon the Government to take speedy action for 
bringing the offenders to justice. 

IV. The Council appointed a committee, consisting of Hafiz Hidavat 
Husain, Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, Sir Mohammad Yakub, Haii Rashid 
Ahmed, Mr. Hilal Ahmad, Mr. Asaf Ali, Mr. Husain Imam, Mr. Masood 
Ahnied and Mirza Mohammad Syed, to reconsider and amend the Constitution 
of the League and place their report before the next annual session. 

^ Council resolved that Provincial branches of the All-India 

Muslim League be revived and reorganized, and requested the following 
members of the Council to make efforts in this direction within their provinces 
and communicate the results of their efforts to the Secretary of the League 
by June 30; Mr. S.M. Abdullah and Mr. Asaf Ali (Delhi); Mr. Hidayat 
Husain (U.P.), Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury (Assam); Mr. Kabiruddin 
Ahmed (Bengal); Mr. Husain Imam and Mr. Masood Ahmed (Bihar); Mr 
Jamal Mohammad and Syed Murtuza (Madras); Mr. M.C. Chagla and Khan 
Bahadur Alibaakza (Bombay); Syed Habib Khwaja Gul Mohammad Khan and 
Begum Shah Nawaz (Punjab); Mr. Abdullah Haroon (Sind); Mr. Abdullah 
Yusuf (Ah N.W.F. Province) ; Mr. Wilayatullah and Mr. Yusuf Sharif (C P ) • 
Syed Abdullah Jabbar and Mirza Abdul Qadir Beg (Ajmer); Raja Ghazanafar 
All (Indian States). 

rvu -4 n^c Council expressed grave concern at the condition of Mr. 

Ubeidullah Khan, and requested the Government to release him immediately— 
on humanitarian grounds, if not on political grounds. 

MR. JINNAWS statement ON THE MEETING 

Giving his impression of the meeting of the Muslim League Council, 
Mr. Jinnan, in an interview to the Associated Press, said: 

After two days’ deliberations of the Council meeting, which was the 
most representative that I have seen during my connection with the League, 
exten ing now to over 2o years, I must say I was immensely impressed with 
most ol the speeches that were made there by various leaders, who came from 
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different provinces in India. The League is perfectly sound and healthy, and 
die conclusion I have come to is that Musalmans will not lag behind any other 
community in serving the very best interests of India. To condemn the 
V/hite Paper, one does not require special arguments, one has only got to 
j-ead the White Paper proposals and understand them, and that is enough. 
But while many of us feel that this treacherous scheme is almost at our door— 
and I for one have not hesitated to declare my views with regard to the scheme 
.^the problem of all problems which still confronts us is how to avert the 
scheme being foisted upon India. That cannot be achieved, and will not be 
achieved, until there is unity between Hindus and Muslims. 

India looks forward to a real, solid, united front. Can we even at 
this eleventh hour bury the hatchet, and forget the past in the presence of 
imminent danger, and close our ranks to get sufficient strength to resist what 
is being hatched both at Downing Street and in Delhi ? It is up to the leaders 
to put their heads together, and nothing will give me greater happiness than 
to bring about complete co-operation and friendship between Hindus and 
Muslims; and in this desire, my impression is that I have the solid support of 
Musalmans. The Council has passed a resolution which is before the public. 
It clearly indicates how that unity can be achieved immediately. On my 
return to India, I have seen abundant evidence that public opinion, both Hindu 
and Muslim, thinks alike in terms of the political evolution of the country. 

The emphasis which Muslims place on the Communal Award is only an 
indication of their desire to make sure that any national demand which they 
join to put forward on behalf of the country will incorporate the safeguards 
which Muslims consider to be a minimum. Muslims are in no way behind 
any other community in their demand for national self-government. The 
crux of the whole issue, therefore, is: can we completely assure Muslims that 
the safeguards to which they attach vital importance will be embodied in the 
future Constitution of India 


I. Source: The Indian Annual Register, 1934, Vol. I., pp. 317-319. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION 
BOMBAY, APRIL 11-12, 1936 

The Twenty-fourth Session of the All-India Muslim League opened at 
Bombay April 11, 1936, in a specially constructed pandal under the presidency 
of Sir Syed Wazir Hasan, former Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court. There 
was a large gathering present, including about 200 delegates from outside. 
The proceedings commenced with a recitation from the Quran; after which 
Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Chairman of the Reception Committee, read his 
address: 

On behalf of the Reception Committee, and as its Chairman, it is my 
pleasant duty and proud privilege to welcome you to this City in the spirit of 
that cordiality and fellow-feeling for which Bombay has made a distinct reputa¬ 
tion. I am, indeed, extremely grateful for the honour of this rare 
opportunity of meeting the chosen representatives of Muslim India, and I take 
the honour conferred upon me more as a tribute to the memory of my worthy 
ancestors than as a recognition of high political services and achievements on 
iwy part; for I am, as yet, a volunteer in the field of communal and national 
advancement, a sphere of work which by reason of its comprehensiveness can 
absorb and find a place for all workers high and low. 

I invite you to our city, Bombay the beautiful, the Second City of the 
Empire, the city of politics and business, of business politicians and political 
businessmen, the city which has led in every phase of Indian life in modem 
times, and a city, above all, which is unhesitating in repeatedly coming to the 
help of suffering and distressed humanity. Bombay is the Gateway of India—a 
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jn every respect, even of ideas, influences and experiences. It is, 
®**'^^fore very appropriate that the present epoch-making Session of the 
^^Undia Muslim League should be held in this city. 

^ Ladies and gentlemen, much as it has been my desire and the desire of 
Committee to make all possible arrangements for your conveniences and 
in a manner befitting your high place as delegates to the Session, we 
^^^ware of the shortcomings in this regard. I request you to overlook these 
T ^tcomings in the spirit of Muslim forbearance, and courtesy; and I assure 
^^^^with a hill heart how highly the Muslims of this city value the opportunity 
^^tended to them of entertaining you to the extent in their power. 

On behalf of the Reception Committee, it is also my duty to thank 
for the readiness with which you have responded to the call of the League. 
When I look in front of me and consider the extent of the sacrifice which 
any of you may have made in attending this Session, my heart goes forth in 
latitude to God for exercising our mind towards real earnestness and self- 
^crifice in the common cause of Muslim amelioration. The all-round uplift 
of the Muslims is the main object of the All-India Muslim League, which has 
met to-day at a most important juncture in our country’s history. The sun of 
the Reformed Constitution is rising on the horizon, after years of conjoint 
deliberation at the seat of Imperial power, when every community had its 
own opportunity to put its case in furtherance of its interests. After a period 
of collaboration, in which Muslim representatives played a worthy part on 
behalf of the welfare of our community, the Government of India Act 1935’, 
embodying the principles of the Reformed Constitution, has been passed by 
Parliament and has received the Royal assent. On the eve of the introduction 
of the Reforms in the government of the country, it is our duty to examine the 
features thereof in the light of Muslim interests and requirements and consider 
such policy and procedure, both individually and conjointly with the sister 
communities, as will make the Reforms yield the best possible results from the 
point of view of Muslim welfare and national advancement. It is also our 
duty to take stock of the present situation as regards the status of the Muslim 
community, to consider the extent of the progress made as a result of our past 
efforts, in the different departments of Muslim welfare, and the augmentation 
of our efforts in the future. 

The necessity for the holding a session of the League on the eve of the 
impending constitutional changes was urged by no less a politician than Mi^. 
M.A. Jinnah, whose patriotism and unqualified devotion to Muslim well-being 
have been the mainsprings of the All-India Muslim League during the long 
period of its work and activity. It is needless for me to speak at any 
considerable length on the merits of our leader, Mr. Jinnah, who is held in 
high esteem by all the communities in the country and by the Government, 
and to whose incessant work on her behalf, all India owes a deep debt of 
gratitude. This is even more the case with Muslim India, whose cause he has 
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championed without fear or favour; and I assufe you, ladies and gentlem 
when the history of present-day India comes to be written, the name of u' 
M.A. Jinnah, the fearless upholder of the Muslim cause, will find a plac 
everlasting renown. 

As if to fit in with the requirements of the momentous character of the 
present Session, we have been given a President who is in every way weH 
equipped to give the lead that our community needs at this juncture, gjj. 
Syed Wazir Hasan is a well known figure among the founders of the All-Indj 
Muslim League. As the former Chief Justice of the Oudh Chief Court, our 
President has set an example in self-sacrifice by agreeing to guide us in the 
service of our community, rather than enjoying his well-earned rest and leisure 
Example is better than precept, and it is the light of the lives of such men as 
our President that must illumine our path to progress and all-round prosperity 

It is not for me to stand for any length of time between you and our 
President, who will give us the lead at this momentous juncture, but you will 
certainly extend to me your kind indulgence to speak a few words on topics 
of vital interest to our progress and well-being. First and foremost is the 
question of our attitude with regard to the Reformed Constitution. I consider 
that whatever criticisms may be levelled against it, it has come to stay and my 
friends here are all agreed that it must be worked in a spirit of co-operation 
The Reforms may not have gone far enough, but that is no reason for a counsel 
of despair and an attitude of negation. As a result of the unremitting labour 
of our leaders, we have found, in the Reformed Constitution, a measure of 
rights which must be used and applied to the best advantage. A detailed 
examination of the features of the Constitution, in so far as it affects our life 
and well-being, will be within the province of our President; but I hope that 
our attitude towards the working of the Reforms will be so framed and co¬ 
ordinated as to lay special stress on directing our efforts at improvement 
towards bringing more education to the poor, realizing better conditions for 
the agricultural and industrial classes, and improving relations between the 
various communities in the land. 

It is a matter of no small gratification that, as a result of efforts in the 
past, much headway has been made in the matter of Muslim education. 
Education is the very breath of modern civilized existence; and a community 
that neglects the education of its sons and daughters has very poor chances in 
the struggle for existence and success, which is the most exacting feature of 
contemporary life. Illiteracy leads to indolence and superstition, producing, 
in its extreme forms, fanaticism and disharmony; and if the Muslim community 
is to take her rightful place among the sister communities in the land, working 
for, and sharing in peace, the common good with the rest of the country, there 
is no doubt that her sons and daughters must become blessed with the guiding 
light of education and reasoned understanding. Though the record of the 
past few years shows a creditable rise in the number of Muslim boys joining 
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chools, and colleges, much ground still has to be covered before at least half 
number of our young men can be called educated. It is a work of steady 
toil requiring the energy and sacrifice of all of us; and I sincerely hope that this 
oect of Muslim regeneration will be kept in the forefront of our programme 
jind worked at with devotion. In this connection, it is necessary for me to 
refer with special emphasis to the need of the education of Muslim women. 
The conditions of modern life have made education of women no less 
important than the education of men, if a society is to achieve all-round 

success. 

The attention of our leader should also be drawn to the need of 


providing for vocational training in the courses of education, so that the 
unemployment of educated youths may be avoided as far as practicable. It 
has been an unfortunate feature of our present-day education that thousands 
of educated young men with high attainments in arts feel stranded as soon as 
they complete their course. Practical training for an industrial or commercial 
career, side by side with general education, will relieve the stress of unemploy¬ 
ment and direct youthful energy into useful channels. It is also necessary 
not to neglect the aspect of the physical development of our youth. A short 
course of military training at the right period will make the community strong, 
vigorous and self-reliant, and imbue our youth with a feeling of fitness and 
confidence in the life’s battle of them. 


Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to state that, in common with the 
lot of our fellow-countrymen of our sister communities, the lot of the Muslim 
masses is deplorably bad. The resources of agriculture and industry, which 
form the mainsprings of our country’s wealth and well-being, have been 
steadily drying up, with the result that after meeting the burdens of his work 
the worker is left with very little for himself. It may not be possible for us town- 
dwellers to visualize the extent of the misery prevailing all around; but true 
it is that the food and clothing problem for the masses is rapidly becoming 
very acute. Various causes have contributed to this pathetic situation; and I 
feel that the time has come when those who guide our destinies should put 
their heads together to find a solution for the relief of the distressed. It is an 
important problem on which the leaders of the country, in conjunction with 
the Government, should endeavour to do their best. I appreciate that this 
is a problem above all communal viewpoints, the lot of the poor in the country 
being the same, whether Hindu or Mohammedan. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the question should be approached in joint deliberation by the eminent 
leaders of all communities, and that steps be taken to improve the chances of 
agriculture and industry in the country. 

This leads me to the basis of our relationship with the other 
communities. At their meeting held on February 26, 19^5, the Council of 
the All-India Muslim League have passed a resolution that they “accept the 
Communal Award as far as it goes until a substitute is agreed upon by the 
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„e.s again to co-operate ,„ ^ 
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of unity. The achievement of unity itself, in the first instance will enable 
os to frame a Constitution entirely after the choice of all the people inhabit- 
ng this country. I make bold to say that even the Constitution awaiting 
introduction will not do the country the amount of the good possible if the 
various sections of the people are not agreed to extract from it the measure of 
advantage and progress it is capable of yielding. 

I have heard great men, men of right thinking and large outlook, say 
that true religion and religious belief do not stand in the way of goodwill and 
harmony in human relationships. On the other hand, it is the main function 
of religion to introduce into human conduct the golden virtues of unity and 
harmony, so that the elements of strife and discord may vanish and leave the 
people to live in peace and happiness. God is one and indivisible, and the 
different religions are but different ways of understanding Him. When such 
is the case, there is no warrant for any disunion on religious grounds. 

For the sake of God, of our country and our community, let us make 
disagreement and discord a thing of the dead past, and let us invite others also 
to make it so. Let us approach our people and say that we cannot do without 
unity; and let us ask the Hindu leaders to say likewise to their people. Let 
India open a new chapter of life which will be grand in its harmonious concep¬ 
tion, and efficient in working out the happiness and prosperity of our people, 
guided by that sublime and eternal balm—unity, the unfailing panacea of all 
human ills. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am afraid, I have taken a bit more of your 
precious time than I expected. I now hasten to leave the field to my successors 
in the order of our programme.* 

Mr. Jinnah on the President of the Session 

Mr. M.A. Jinnah, in inviting Sir Syed Wazir Hasan to occupy the Chair, 
recalled the latter’s services to the Muslim community and the country at large. 
He added that Sir Wazir Hasan was also prominently associated with the 
Lucknow Pact. In view of the vital importance of the present Session, when 
they had to formulate their attitude towards the coming Constitution, when 
they had to evolve a policy and programme for work inside and outside the 
legislatures, and they had to chalk out a plan for the much-desired communal 
unity, no one was more suitable than Sir Syed Wazir Hasan to give them the 
proper lead. Therefore, the eyes of Muslim India fell upon the ‘soldier and 
warrior’ to guide its political destinies. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF SYED WAZIR HASAN 

In January 18 j;7 broke out what is in history called the ‘Mutiny of the 

i. Official Pamphlet, printed by Alhijaz Printing Press, Bombay. 
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Indian sepoys’. On Monday, May lo, the revolt reached its climax when tV 
mutineers made themselves masters of the city and palace of Delhi, 
September 2 1, Bahadur Shah, the ‘aged titular Emperor of India’ was arrested 
by Lieutenant Hudson, and with his arrest vanished the shadow of the 
Muslim Empire of India and the Indian Empire of the Indians. Some Englis}^ 
historians of India have called the Mutiny a ‘fortunate accurrence’. Indeed 
a more ‘fortunate occurence’ than the Mutiny of 185*7 never took place 
India. Attempts have also been made to justify such a description of the 
Mutiny. It has been said that the Mutiny “swept the Indian sky clear of rnanv 
clouds. It disbanded a lazy pampered army ... it replaced an unprogressive^ 
selfish and commercial system of administration by one liberal and enlightened 
. . . Lastly it taught India and the world that the English possessed a courage 
and national spirit which made light of disaster, which never counted whether 
the odds against them were two or ten to one; and which made them confident 
of victory although the conditions for success appeared all but hopeless”. 

Gentlemen, Lam half inclined to agree with this description of the 
Mutiny of 18^7—but for different reasons. 

Not only the real but the immediate cause of the Mutiny was oppression 
and economic exploitation of the people of India by that trading corporation, 
the East India Company. The pages of Indian history dealing with this period 
are written red with numerous instances of tyranny and economic suffering, 
and it is not necessary for the purposes of my address to recount them. 

Sir Syed Ahmad, in his book, The Causes of the Indian Revolt^ has stated 
that the extreme poverty of the people of India, particularly of the Musalmans, 
caused by the numerous oppressive and predatory acts of the East India 
Company, was one of the chief causes of the Revolt of 185:7. 

Inspite of the fact that attempts have been made to challenge the 
opinion expressed by that great statesman and thinker as to the cause of the 
Indian Mutiny of 185-7, all impartial historians have come to agree that Sir 
Syed’s opinion was absolutely correct. 


I will now state some of the reasons why I am inclined to share the view 
that the Mutiny of 185-7 was a ‘fortunate occurrence’. One of the direct 
results of the Mutiny was the extinction of the East India Company. 

It must be admitted that the death of the Company marked the end of a 
rule whose depredations had resulted in great misery and suffering for the 
Indian people. In the days of the East India Company, and in the days 
immediately following its extinction, neither the people of England nor of 
India had developed the art of camouflaging their actions and policies to such a 
pitch of perfection as it attained soon after. In those days oppression was 
called oppression, and exploitation was called exploitation. It is a grim 
irony that those very interests which were formerly acquired with the help of 
deception or sheer brute force are now flaunted as legal and legitimate ‘rights. 
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The Proclamation of 1858 

Another reason why I am inclined to agree with the view that the 
Mutiny of 1 8^7 was ‘a fortunate occurence’ is the fact that it was followed by 
direct connection of the Crown with the Government of India. Her most 
Gracious Majesty, the late Queen Victoria, issued her famous Proclamation on 
js/ovember I, 19^8, to the Princes and peoples of India. I will beg leave of 
YOU to quote a few^ passages from that Proclamation. Her Majesty said, ‘ ‘We 
hold ourselves bound to the nations of our Indian territories by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and those obligations 
by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. ’ ’ 
This unequivocal language created new hopes and expectations in India. 


I presume that the interpretation of the words of Her Late Majesty 
quoted above will not be disputed. What are then the obligations of duty 
which bind Her Majesty to the people of India? Firstly they are the same 
which bind Her Majesty to all her other subjects, one of such obligations had 
been fulfilled by the predecessor of Her Majesty to her British subjects by 
Parliament passing the Reform Act of 1832, and again by passing the two 
subsequent Reform Acts during the reign of Her Gracious Majesty. The 
numerous legislative measures passed by Parliament granting self-government 
to various Dominions can be considered in the same light. The fulfilment of 
the same ‘obligations and duties’ to the people of India has still not come to 
pass, though a period of nearly a century has elapsed since the Queen’s 
pronouncement. Not only have those obligations not been fulfilled, but they 
are frankly stated by the people of England to be mere illusions and a dim and 
distant ‘goal’ of His Majesty’s Government in the realms of India. 


Another significant and very material part of Her Majesty’s Proclama¬ 
tion is as follows; 


“And we hereby call upon all our subjects within the said territories 
to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance to us, our heirs and successors.” 
A few paragraphs after this occurs that part of the Proclamation to which I 
have already invited your attention. Having regard to the setting of these 
paragraphs and the scheme of the Proclamation as a whole, it would appear 
that the several parts of that announcement are interdependent. If that is so, 
it further follows that, in consideration of the fulfilment of the obligation of 
allegiance on the part of the people of India, a promise was made to fulfil the 
obligations of duty’ in the part quoted above. I offer no apology for ap¬ 
proaching the consideration of the contents of the Proclamation from a 
lawyer s point of view and for using legal phraseology. It is a legal document 
and must be interpreted as such. 


Now, gentlemen, who can say that the Indian people have not fulfilled 
meir pledge of allegiance both by word and deed. Need I remind, on your 
behalf, those who are apt to forget our magnificent^—I was almost going to 
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sav our momentous—fulfilment of this pledge when England was fighting the 
Grkt War on the battlefields of Europe, Arabia, Mesopotamia and Egypt 
in 1914-18, on an issue which was wholly foreign to our own interest? 

The Congress and Sir Sjed Ahmad 

The period which immediately followed the Proclamation was a period 
of deep demoralization and despondency for the Muslims of India The 
Mutiny cut them adrift from their old moorings economic and political. 
This feeling of despondency was aggravated by the fact that they ound them¬ 
selves wholly unprepared to take their rightful place in the new dispensations 
and adjustments which were rapidly coming into existence as a remit of the 
impact between the Western and Eastern ideals, polAical and social institu¬ 
tions. After some controversy, the foundations of Enghsh Education m India 
were laid in 18 a a. While the Musalmans of India still possessed their great 
heritage, the Empire of India, though only nominally, and while they clung 
to that shadow, like a drowning person clinging to a straw the H^dus of India 

had commenced to prepare themselves P 

older of the universities in India were established m 18 8 j, and the High Courts 
and the Legislative Councils between 1861 and 1863. In 1878 the Indian 
Association was founded in Bengal. In 1881 the Madras Mahajan Sabha was 
established; and the Bombay Presidency Association was started m January 

^ Thus, it can be truly said that this process of assimilation had already 
been completed, or well nigh completed, by the Hindus when a small band 
of sincere and ardent patriots assembled together at 

"7, 1885. An unprejudiced reading of the history of those days must produc 

the conviction that the foundations of the movement to 

India were laid on that memorable morning of December .7, 

band of patriots. They little thought that the movement started by them 

w“ laloUu. to e.ist'10 y»rs thence, ttilllets did they think 

gle commended by them would assume such large proportions, and would, 

with the lapse of time, increase in bitterness and intensity. 

Before I close this part of my address, I must draw your attention to a 
very significant statement contained in the manifesto issued by the convenor 
of the lombay meeting. It was stated therein that the conference ^dd b 
composed of delegate! and leading politicians “well ^ ^ 

Engllh language”. The qualification of a good knowledge of Engh 
language, when applied to the Musalmans of India as a class, J 

operated as a check to their admission in the National Congress as g ^ 
It was, however, natural in the circumstances of those days that the alores 
qualification should be prescribed. , 

In the year 1869, Sir Syed Ahmad saw with great clarity of vision 
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the only correct means of extricating the Musalmans of India from the slough 
of mental despondency and economic depression, into which they had fallen 
after the Mutiny, was to inculcate, into the minds of the younger generations 
of the Muslims of India, Western ideals of life and government. What those 
ideals were according to him can be gathered from his SaJarnama-i-Englistan, 
which he wrote in the year 1869, while he was staying in London. They 
were above all ‘patriotism and liberty of thought’. Obviously the object 
which Sir Syed had in view could not be achieved except through the educa¬ 
tion of Muslim youths in the English language and on Western lines. On his 
return from Europe, he first opened a school at Aligarh in May 187^, which 
was raised to the status of a college within two years. 

Scarcely eight years had elapsed when the foundations of the Indian 
National Congress were laid in Bombay as described above. Sir Syed 
Ahmad correctly gauged the situation in which the Musalmans of India stood 
in the year 188^. He found that they were not prepared to take part in the 
active politics of the country, according to the standard laid down by the 
Congress. The generation which has passed since has repeatedly affirmed 
the accuracy of the diagnosis Sir Syed Ahmad made of the conditions and the 
circumstances then existing in India in relation to the Musalmans. Those 
circumstances and conditions were mainly these: 

1. The Musalmans had not had enough time to prepare themselves 
to fit in with the new order of things and adjustments proposed by the Indian 
National Congress. 

2. The disastrous results of the economic condition of the Musal¬ 
mans of India brought about by the Mutiny of 30 years ago. 

3. What might be a politically organized agitation for Hindus was 
likely to turn into another rebellion when applied to the Musalmans. 

4. An assiduously nurtured suspicion and distrust of the Musalmans 
of India by the British people. 

These were the causes which impelled Sir Syed Ahmad to advise the 
Musalmans of India against participation in the Congress movement. I very 
strongly repudiate the suggestion that Sir Syed Ahmad was opposed to self- 
government in the country, or that he was less patriotic in his ideals than the 
greatest patriot amongst any other section of the people. Five years before 
his famous speech of December 28, 1887, at Lucknow, he had delivered a 
speech in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in support of representative 
institutions as an ideal. But he had advised the introduction of such institu¬ 
tions into this country to be postponed until every section of the people of 
t e country had attained equality in education and achieved unity as one nation. 
t is impossible to deny the truth and the widsom of these words. At least 
It will be agreed that December 1887 marks the dawn of political conscious- 
tifss among the Musalmans of India. 
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The next active step in their political life was taken by the Musalniatis 
of India under the leadership of Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk at Lucknow in October 
1901. An institution with the name of Muslim Political Association was 
started. A programme of vvork was prepared; and expression was given to 
the view that having regard to the conditions then existing, it was not desira¬ 
ble to co-operate with the Indian National Congress in its political activities; 
that such a co-operation would be more injurious than advantageous to the poli¬ 
tical life of the Indian Musalmans as a corporate body. The scheme proposed 
by Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk was that a Muslim political association should be 
organized and constituted in every village, and a district association in every 
district, and a provincial association in every province, and that the association 
then founded should be an All-India association. Efforts were made to in¬ 
stitute such an association. Then came the famous deputation of Muslims to 
Lord Minto, under the leadership of His Highness the Agha Khan, on October 
I, 1906. In this Deputation both Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Nawab Vi¬ 
qar-ul-Mulk took active part. The next step after this was the laying of the 
foundation of the All-India Muslim League at Dacca in December 1906. 
It is very interesting reading to trace the development of political thought 
and gradual widening of political ideals amongst the Musalmans of India in 
the speeches and writings of that veteran leader of the Muslims, viz. Nawab 
Viqar-ul-Mulk. In December 1912, the All-India Muslim League altered its 
Constitution by declaring that the foremost object of the League vvas the 
attainment of self-government suited to India. The present Constitution 
describes the same object in the following words: “Attainment of full res¬ 
ponsible government for India, by all peaceful and legitimate means, with 
adequate and effective safeguards for Musalmans.” 

It was only six years before this momentous change in the Constitution 
of the All-India Muslim League that the Congress had expressed the opinion 
that the system of government obtaining in the self-governing Dominions should 
be extended to India. The Musalmans of India, therefore, were not much 
behind the Congress politicians in laying down self-government as the goal ot 
our country’s political development. 

It will be seen that at the Congress Session held at Bombay in 191 
the Constitution was radically altered and the doors of entry into the fold ol 
the Congress were thrown open to representatives of any association whicd 
had as one of its objects “the attainment of self-government within the British 
Empire by constitutional means’ ’. Thus the goal of both these political asso¬ 
ciations, the All-India National Congress and the All-India Muslim League wa 
defined in practically the same language. At the same Session of the Congress, 
a resolution was passed instructing the All-India Congress Comnaittee to con 
fer with the executive of the Muslim League and frame a scheme o se 
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vernment. This, as you are all aware, culminated in the Lucknow Pact 
If 1916. Til® *^^®*®* go down in Indian history as a great landmark in the 
olitical evolution of the country, as a signal proof of identity of purpose and 
Lrnestness of co-operation between the two great sections of the people of 
India in the task of the attainment of responsible government. However, 
it soon became evident that the Lucknow Pact was not the last word on the 
uestion of adjustment of political differences between the Hindus and the 
Musalmans; nor in the new circumstances that had arisen could the Pact be 
treated as final. This attitude towards the Pact led to the formation of a 
committee to prepare a Draft Constitution for India. Out of the delibera¬ 
tions of this Committee emerged the Nehru Report. 

In December 1928, the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League both held their sessions in the city of Calcutta and the consi¬ 
deration of the Nehru Report engaged the attention of both the bodies. At 
the same time was convened what was called the National Convention. 

The controversy in the Congress over the Nehru Report centred on 
two points : Firstly, whether the goal of political movement was to be Domi¬ 
nion Status as proposed in the Nehru Report or complete independence. 
The latter expression when used in juxtaposition to the former signified 
severence from the British Empire. The second point was the consideration 
of the issue of joint or separate electorates for the minorities, particularly in 
relation to the Muslims of India. 

The Muslim League sent its representatives to the Congress to state 
its case. Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah was chosen as the spokesman. Mr. 
Jinnah expressed the willingness of the Muslim League to accept joint elec¬ 
torates subject to certain conditions. He stated those conditions. The 
amendment thus moved by Mr. Jinnah, on behalf of the All-India Muslim 
League, to the proposal of joint electorates made in the Nehru Report was 
summarily rejected by the Congress. So, once more, the Mr. Jinnah’s efforts 
in the direction of an agreed settlement of this issue w^ere thwarted. In my 
opinion this attitude of the Congress produced disastrous effects in the consti¬ 
tutional advancement of the country. Let us all hope that such effects were 
transitory, and that a via media may still be found for an amicable settlement 
between the two parties. It may be useful to remember the efforts of Mr. 
Jinnah, on our behalf, in the same direction in preceding years. While these 
momentous events wei-e happening in Calcutta, a meeting of some prominent 
Muslim leaders of India was held at Delhi on December 31, 1928. As a re¬ 
sult of the deliberations of the meeting the Muslim All-Parties Conference was 
formed and opened by His Highness the Aga Khan. The Conference could 
not have been opened under better auspices. My friend. Sir Mohammad 
Yaqub, speaking on the occasion, recalled that the deputation which waited 
on Lord Minto in 1906 and which resulted in the formation of separate electo¬ 
rates was headed by His Highness the Aga Khan, and that it was most fortunate 
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that now when the question of separate electorates was being re-examined^ 
they should have the services of “the same gardener who first sowed the seed. ’ ’ 
My friend, Sir Mohammad Yaqub, truly observed further that there was no 
person in India except His Highness the Aga Khan who could make all the 
parties unite on one platform. 

It is quite clear to me that the direct and immediate cause of the Con¬ 
ference having been brought into existence was the proposal of the Nehru 
Report to establish joint electorates under the new Constitution of India. The 
Conference dispersed after passing one single resolution demanding Muslim 
representation in the various legislatures and other statutory self-governing 
bodies through separate electorates, also laying down the percentage of such 
representation and asking for the introduction of constitutional reforms in the 
North-Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 


The sequence of events at the Calcutta meetings clearly leads us to the 
inference that the need for a separate political organization would have been 
altogether avoided if the convenors of the conference had waited only a day 
longer to hear the results which attended the endeavours of the All-India Muslim 
League to reach an agreed solution. Anyway, the conference has served its 
purpose; and now that only a few days ago, again under the presidentship of 
His Highness the Agha Khan, it declared its object to be the attainment of 
Dominion Status for India, the reason for its separate existence has vanished. 

I deprecate all such utterances whereby it is said, either expressly or impliedly 
that the convenors of the conference were actuated by selfish motives. They 
were all men full of genuine patriotic fervour, and they sincerely desired to 
save the Musalmans of India, according to their lights, from committing 
political suicide. We may or may not agree with their views; but at all events, 
there is no occasion left now for agreement or disagreement on the compara¬ 
tive merits of the forms of electorates—separate or joint. The statutory 
provisions made in this behalf in the Government of India Act, must stand 
pro prio vigore until replaced by new provisions made by Parliament. It is 
also clear that Parliament will not interfere with the existing provisions 
unless and until the parties concerned produce an agreed settlement as a sub¬ 


stitute thereof. 


In these circumstances I appeal to all Musalmans, and particularly to 
the members of the Muslim Conference, to consider seriously the question of 
amalgamating the two organizations. I make this appeal in full trust and con¬ 
fidence that the desired fusion of the two bodies will soon be a. fait accompli. 

The All-India Muslim League and the All-India Muslim Conference 
again met at Simla in August 1934, and both passed resolutions condemning 
efforts to upset the Award which, of course, was not incorporated in the Con¬ 
stitution Act till then; even the Bill embodying the proposed Constitution 
had not been placed before Parliament; but since then, as pointed out above, 
the Award has been put on the statute-book. The question, therefore, is set 
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and is no longer a live issue. This, however, must not be taken to 
^^^fhat the door for an amicable settlement is closed for ever. 

I feel that I cannot leave the question of the Award without expressing 
nse of deep pain at the attitude which the Congress adopted towards it. 
On lune 17, 1934, the Working Committee recorded the declaration 
fiFe Congress policy in respect of the Award. The declaration stated that, 

• re however, the different communities in the country are sharply divi- 
jTon the question of the Communal Award, it is necessary to define the 
r r^oress attitude towards it. The Congress claims to represent equally a 
ie immunities composing the Indian nation. Therefore, in view of the 
division of opinion, it can neither accept nor reject the Communal Avvard as 
W as the division of opinion lasts.” This declaration was affirmed by the 
Indian National Congress at Bombay in October 1934. It will be recalled 
L t Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya had moved an amendment, the substance of 
Mch was the substitution of the rejection of the Award instead of the clause, 

‘‘neither accepting nor rejecting it. ’ ’ It will also be recalled that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya started a new organization called the Congress Nationlists 
Party and has since been carrying on a vigorous propaganda against the Award. 
Thus the attitude adopted by the Congress had the double effect of the sece¬ 
ssion from the Congress of the Anti-Award Group and creating a feeling in t e 
minds of the Musalmans that the Congress was not prepared to co-operate 
with them in the struggle to free the country from the yoke of foreign domi¬ 
nation. The truth of the old saying that by trying to please all you please 

none was once more established. . - 1 . • j 

The Congress in 19 2 8 had failed to rise to the occasion %hen it rejected 
Mr. Hnnah’s offer of joint electorates subject to certain conditions, and the 
Congress did the same in the 1934. The Congress failed to realize the far- 
reaching consequences of its policy of neutrality in the matter of the Award 
To my mind this policy has made it more difficult to work out a programme of 
united and concerted action for the attainment of self-government for our 

problems cannot be solved by attempts at phrase-making, 
however brilliant a piece of intellectual gymnastics the phrase may appear to 
be. 


Now, who can doubt that Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya is the sincerest 
of patriots? Who can deny his great sacrifices in the cause of the political ad¬ 
vancement of our country, and who can withold his tribute of respect and 
admiration for his life-long services to his nation ? I am convinced, gentlemen 
and I want you to bear the same conviction, that his difference witi 
some of us on the question of joint versus separate electorates is honest, and 
the result of a prolonged consideration of all the circumstances which effect 
the task of nation-building. I will revert to the subject hereafter. But 
appeal to him, on your behalf and on behalf of myself, that he may consider 
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the advisibihty of approaching this vexed question from the point of view r 
endeavouring to bring about a settlement between the opinions, and notf 
an agitation, directed against the Parliament, so to ame^d the Constitu 
Act as to eliminate such provisions of the Act as are contained in what is called 
tne Award. I extend this appeal to all other leaders of Hindu opinion who^ 

porka^statr'^ ^ ^ “ the cause of Indt; 

Reverting to the meetings of the Muslim Conference, I must now 
mention another resolution which the Conference passed as regards represent! 
tion of the Musalmans in the Central and Provincial services of the counSv' 
Here I wish to record my emphatic protest against the contemptuous attitude^’ 
with which my Hindu brethren dismiss this question as uLorthy of 
consideration. The insistence on the part of the Muslims for a settlemS 
of their rights in the services of the country must not be construed as a desire 
to secure an ascertained share in the dignity and the honour of an office Tn 
my mind the problem is purely economic, and its acuteness is very much 

apavated by the extent of unemployment, particularly among the eLcatS 

classes of this country. Is not Government service looked upon in India as 
one of the pncipal means of livelihood? Has not the Governmmt so far taken 
no steps whatsoever to solve the problem of unemployment? The reception 
w ich the Government of the United Provinces gave to the Sapru Comndttee 
Report on unemployment does not inspire us with much confidence 
• >1. of services still awaits a settlement and it is desirable 

m the higher interest of the country, that the settlement of this question should 
be an agreed settlement. ^ =>uouia 

The Question of Indian Freedom 


Now, gentlemen, I have already shown that the ultimate object of the 
constitutional advancement of the Muslims of India, as represented by their 
several political organizations, is the attainment of responsible government 

?^ also shown that in its essentials the object 
of die In^n National Congress is the same; and there is no question that the 
object of vOTous other political organizations in the country is the same 
including the two new organizations of landholders of the United Province^ 
of pa and Oudh. It will serve no useful purpose to enter into any discussion 
as to the precise connotations of several words and phrases that have been 
used by politicos of our country, Hindus and Muslims, in this connection- 

XiTJ ‘self-government’, ‘com- 

plppependence , responsible government’, ‘substance of independence’, 
and Dominion Status . For all practical purposes they must be taken to 
si^ify government of the country through legislatures elected on a broad- 
based fianchise, if not full adult suffrage. It must be further laid down as.a 
postulate that such government must be under the aegis not of the British 
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Crown, but of the Crown of the Emperor of India. Our allegiance to the 
Crown, whenever tested, has always been found to be firm and strong, and 
it bore no greater strain than it did during recent years. Temples and mosques 
were demolished, indiscriminate shooting and lathi charges were resorted to; 
^ur leaders of the movement for freedom were incarcerated; our people were 
sent to jail without a judicial trial; restraints were placed on the movements 
of our people on bare suspicions; freedom of speech and press was smothered; 
ordinances were promulgated and repressive laws were passed in abundance. 
Indeed, one can safely say that on the statute-books of India hardly any margin 
is left for the loyalty to the Crown to be written upon. Yet the people of 
India did not break their allegiance either in action or in words. One 
might ask, v/hy? The answer is two-fold: It is to the interest of India, 

I will not say to remain a self-governing member of the British Commonwealth, 
because I do not like the description at all—nor does the description suit the 
actual and real Indian conditions—but because, having regard to the world¬ 
wide struggle and the policy of imperialist aggression, no nation can exist in 
isolation and the Crown is the link between the British and the Indian nations. 
All we want is an equality of status between these two nations. And this, 
gentlemen, as I have already shown, Wvas promised to us by Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, the late Queen Victoria, as early as 18^8. 

It is said by British statesmen that they are putting us on the road to 
responsible government; but that they cannot enact a Constitution for complete 
responsible government, because we are not yet fit to assume this respoiisibi- 
iity, and we are likely to commit blunders which will bring disasters in their 
train. The answer to this is that the charge is untrue, and that they and the 
whole world know that it is untrue. But even if it is true, does it not imply 
an admission on their part that their rule over India has been a dismal failure, 
and that they have been ruling this country in their own interest and not in 
the interest of the Indian people? 

A word or two about the danger of disastrous consequences of the 
government of India by the people of India. It seems to me that the British 
nation, or at least the British Parliament, should be the last to make this 
assertion. It is significant that such disastrous blunders have been committed 
by the British Parliament mostly in relation to the political freedom of other 
people; and my fear is that unless the destinies of our people are placed into 
their own hands soon, history will have to record another instance of a ‘dis¬ 
astrous blunder’ on the part of the British Parliament. Britain lost her Ameri¬ 
can colonies in consequence of a blunder; Britain was on the verge of losing 
Canada altogether when it was saved as a self-governing Dominion by Lord 
Durham. The case of Ireland is parallel to the case of India. In one respect^ 
the latter’s case is stronger. In the case of Ireland, successive Home Rule 
Bills were introduced by Gladstone, but the British Parliament refused to 
accept them. Parnell was an Irishman, but he was also a member of the 
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British Parliament. He pinned his faith on constitutional agitation and consti 
tutional remedies. He, too, failed. The disaster which resulted from the 
failure of Gladstone, Parnell and many other Irish partriots make a gruesome 
tale; and I have no desire to excite your emotions. I therefore should not 
say more. Does it, therefore, lie in the mouth of British Parliament and the 
people of Britain to fling in our face imaginary dangers as a ground for withold- 
ing responsible government from India. 

There is only one more matter which I wish to emphasize here. It 
should always be borne in mind that India is a continent; it should further be 
borne in mind that the Hindus and the Musalmans inhabiting this vast continent 
are not two communities, but should be considered two nations in many 
respects. So that when the British Parliament is witholding the inauguration 
of full responsible government in this country, it is resisting two great nations 
of the world and not only two communities. To describe them, for political 
purposes, as two communities is really creating an illusion. Are not the 
Hindus of to-day the inheritors of a glorious heritage of civilization, culture 
literature, philosophy, and even a lost empire? Even to-day there are Hindu 
Princes who are possessed of kingdoms of vast areas and large populations. 
Then again look to their numbers, and compare them with any other group of 
people in Europe. What I have said of the Hindus can be said of the Musal¬ 
mans also. Therefore, when you are differentiating these two people as an 
argument against the grant of responsible government to India, you are creating 
a difference to further your own interests. The two peoples described above 
form one greater Indian nation, and I have made it clear that the greater 
Indian nation is of one voice in its claim for self-government for her common 
mother-land. 

When the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were being introduced, 
we wanted some time limit to be fixed on the expiration of which full res¬ 
ponsible government might become the constitution of the Indian Government. 
The British Parliament and the British people refused to fix any time limit. 
Now this absence of a time limit in those reforms may mean one of two 
things: (i) that the introduction of responsible government was being defer¬ 
red till the end of time, or (2) that it will come after the lapse of a reaso¬ 
nable time. 

I do not think Parliament would very much cherish the first interpreta¬ 
tion to be placed on the omission of a time limit in the Constitution of those 
days; thus we are left with the second interpretation alone. We claim that 
a period of 16 years is a reasonable time; but still the new Constitution is 
neither giving us responsible government nor again fixing a time limit for the 
same. 

The New Constitution 

The worst feature of the new Constitution is that it has not got in it- 
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If the seeds of growth. There are no stages of development prescribed by 
% Constitution which may lead us finally to full responsible government. 
This brings me to the consideration of the Government of India Act, 1935’. 
The subject has been thrashed thread-bare, and I propose to say very little 
in this connection. 

Now, this Constitution has been ‘rejected’ by one section of the Indian 
ople. (1 using the word ‘rejected’ because it has been used by that 
gection.) On the other hand, it has been ‘accepted’ by another section of 
our people. (I am again repeating the word ‘accepted’). But all sections 
of Indians are unanimous in condemning it as ‘unsatisfactory’. Indeed it has 
been said that it is worse than the existing Constitution. Again, there is di¬ 
fference of opinion on the question of whether it should be worked or should 
be wrecked. Excepting the Jamiatul-ulema, all Muslim organizations have 
declared in favour of the former view. 

I do not share the view that it is worse than the existing Constitution. 
In my opinion the Constitution of 193^ provides much larger scope and gives 
more powers to our ministers to carry out beneficent reforms in almost all 
the nation-building departments. They will not be hampered by the finance 
committees, having on their personnel non-elected and official members; 
and the Governor of a Province will hesitate much before interfering Avith 
the proposals of his ministers, so long as they do not materially affect law and 
order and the special interests of the European group. But this is all that can 
be said in favour of the new Constitution. 

It empowers the Governor of a Province to issue ordinances, which, 
of course, in the absence of such a power, would have been issued by the 
Governor-General at the desire of a Governor. It also authorizes the Gover¬ 


nor to pass Bills drawn up by himself into laws as legislative enactments. 

These powers are in addition to the powers of acting “in his dis¬ 
cretion’’ and exercising his “individual judgement ”. The scope 
of the exercise of the power last mentioned is left undefined and is, 
therefore, unlimited. This, to my mind, is perfectly clear from the provi¬ 
sions of Section 50 of the Government of India Act, 1935-. Section^2 
merely states cases in which the Governor is laid under an obligation to exer¬ 
cise his “functions of special responsibilities’’. In other cases, his discretion 
is left unfettered as to whether he will or Avilll not exercise his “individual 


judgement’’ (vide Sub-section 3, Section ^o). Section gl lays down seven 
cases in which the Governor must act according to his “individual judgement’ ’. 
We are directly concerned with four of them, which are as follows: 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of the province or any part thereof; 

(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities; 

(c) the securing to, and the dependents of, persons who are or have 
been members of the public services of any rights provided or 
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preserved for them by or under this Act, and the safeguardiner 
of their legitimate interests; ^ 

(d) the securing in the sphere or executive action of the purposes 
which the provisions of chapter III of Part V of this Act are de¬ 
signed to secure in relation to legislation. 

Clause (d) may be disposed of first. Chapter 111 of Part V relates to 
legal rights of British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom and British 
companies and vessels incorporated in the United Kingdom. The 
substance of that part of the statute is that the British subjects domiciled 
in the United Kingdom and British companies and vessels incorporated 
therein are given all the rights which they possess under the laws of the United 
Kingdom and, in addition, all the rights which may be possessed by a British 
Indian under the federal or provincial laws of British India. Clause (d) 
empowers the Governor with executive authority to give effect to the provi¬ 
sions made by Chapter III Part V of the Act. 

Now, gentlemen, I have not much quarrel with those provisions 
of law which are known as ‘safeguards’ on their own merits. Broadly speaking, 
perhaps they are necessary as safeguards are necessary in every Constitution, 
whether imposed by a convention or by a statute. My main objection, however 
is that they are left to be applied or not to be applied according to the “indi¬ 
vidual judgement’ ’ of the Governor of the Province and his discretion may 
be exercised wholly arbitrarily. Take the case of clause (a). It will be wholly 
within his powers to convert an ordinary riot into a great “menance to the 
peace and tranquillity of the province”. Mark the use of the word “tran¬ 
quillity”. Any zealous demonstration of religious feeling at a festival can 
come within the scope of the clause. When you come to clause (b), you 
have the expression “legitimate interests”. Plere again the determination 
as to what are and what are not legitimate interests is left entirely to the in¬ 
dividual judgement of the Governor; and you may rest assured that except 
in the case of a European minority the Governor will always try, as he ought 
to, to avert a clash with the Ministry under this Act. Thus there is no safe¬ 
guard against an aggressive minister or even a meek minister. The same 
comments apply, mutatis mutandis, to caluse (c). Interests and rights of such 
of the public services will certainly be protected where the members are 
either exclusively or in a majority Europeans even at the risk of a clash with 
the Ministry. 

It seems to me that it is well nigh impossible to conceive of a dictator 
possessed of greater powers. The irony of the whole situation is that the 
Governor is authorized to use such powers, not by virtue of any convention 
or course of practice, but under express provisions of the law which professes 
to be a Constitution for the Government of India. It will be remembered 
that the people of India represented by the Indian National Congress and the 
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j\ll-India Muslim League asked for these or such safeguards to be placed in 
the hands of the Legislature. They asked in 1916 for a provision in the follow- 
. form: “provided that no Bills, nor any clause thereof, nor a resolution 
introduced by a non-official member affecting one or the other community, 
which question, to be determined by the member of that community in the 
Legislative Council concerned, shall be proceeded with, if three-fourths of 
the members of that community in the particular Council, Imperial or Pro¬ 
vincial, oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution.” 

Coming to the federal sphere of the Act, my comments as to the 
safeguards are the same. I consider that it will be a waste of time and an 
act of supererogation to detain you with any criticism of that part of the 
^ct. Suffice it to say that the Constitution of the Federal Government is any 
thing but federal. It simply collects together and consolidates all the forces 
which will effectually impede the development of self-government. 

Let us for a moment get away from fictions and see the facts as they 
are. A Constitution is literally being forced on us by the British Parliament, 
which nobody likes, which no one approves of. After several years of Com¬ 
missions, Reports, Conferences and Committees, a monstrosity has been 
invented and is being presented to India in the garb of this Constitution Act. 
It is anti-democratic, it will strengthen all the most reactionary elements in 
the country, and instead of helping us to develop on progressive lines, it will 
enchain and crush the forces working for democracy and freedom. The Muslim 
classes, the Muslim masses will suffer from the new scheme as much as any 
other section of the Indian people. Let me remind the Muslims of India that, 
of the demands put forward on their behalf before the Round-Table Confere¬ 
nce, not many have been conceded. True, we got the separation of Sind; 
we got separate electorates; we got a bare majority in the Punjab; but we 
also demanded “the safeguarding of essential and vital interests of Muslims; 
a statutory guarantee of Muslim representation in various services; vesting 
of residuary powers in the provinces; representation of Muslims in the Cent¬ 
ral and Provincial cabinets by those commanding the greatest Muslim follow¬ 
ing in the legislatures, . . . .and reforms for Baluchistan” (vide the resolution 
of the All-India Muslim Conference, February 15, 1934). All this we did 
not get. In Bengal our majority has been sacrificed to protect the interests 
of the reactionary European merchant class—a class which is loyal to every 
thing else except the land which gives them enormous wealth. The demands 
conceded and the demands rejected were parts of an integral whole; when one 
part is granted and the other rejected, the value and the utility of the former 
is highly diminished, if not altogether lost. The result is that we all got the 
whole of the shadow, and none got even a fragment of the substance. We 
demanded political power and political freedom. The Muslims asked for the 
same, albeit with certain safeguards. This has clearly been denied to India. 
This, gentlemen, is the true and real character of the Constitution Act. 
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Need for a New Outlook 

If to-day we find Sir Syed Ahmad’s ideal incomplete and insufficient 
for the Muslims of India, it is because the whole development of events—-poli^ 
deal, social and economic in this country and in the rest of the world, has 
been due to causes and on lines which did not exist and which do not corres- 
pond to the conditions prevailing in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

New problems have arisen to-day. It is not only a question of educa¬ 
ting the middle class of the Muslims in India on Western lines and providing 
them with jobs; it is not only a question of infusing in them the ideal of Victo¬ 
rian liberalism. On the contrary, the present conditions compel us to go 
much deeper into the problems of the entire social regeneration of 70 million 
Muslims; of extricating them from the terrible poverty, degredation and back¬ 
wardness into which they have fallen, giving them at least the rudiments of a 
civilized existence, and making them free citizens of a free land. We must 
realize, as people of other countries have realized, that a change is necessary, 
and that unless such a change is soon made, the whole of this social structure 
must come down with a crash, which will involve the extinction of not only 
the educated section of our people, but also of all privileged classes, whether 
they hold privileges by reason of caste, land or money. The foundations of 
the superstructure in which we are living to-day were laid centuries ago, 
and it is but natural that those foundations have ceased to be stable now. It 
is the duty-—^if it is not only an obligation created by motives of self-interest— 
of all of us, the educated classes, the capitalists, the land-holders, to combine 
together to lay the foundations of a new stimcture. Of course, in order that 
effort might fructify, sacrifices will have to be made on the part of all. Let 
me tell you that the building of such a social edifice will be more glorious, 
more humane and more just than the building of an empire. The question 
that now arises is how to create conditions which will favour the performance 
of this duty, and how to remove the obstacles from our path of progress in 
this direction. The existing system on which the government of our country 
is carried on is not only insufficient for our purposes, but is positively obstruc¬ 
tive. Consider the paltry sums of money which are doled out for rural up¬ 
lift, for unemployment; and remember that even those sums are derived from 
revenues raised by fresh and oppressive taxation. Consider also the slow 
pace at which Indianization of the services is being effected. The financial 
and economic policy of the Government is draining the already poverty-stric¬ 
ken country of its wealth, and wasting and mis-spending its resources. Paren¬ 
thetically, I may express the hope that our new ministers will not launch 
projects of building more New Delhis, more Council Chambers and Back 
Bays. The details are too painful to describe. I pause here to observe that 
the continued existence of this deplorable state of affairs is wholly inconsistent 
with and a complete negation of the culture and traditions of Islam, which 
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^vere essentially based upon democratic fraternity. 

' The answer to the question formulated above indeed emerges from the 
rv narration of the facts which I have briefly made in the preceding para- 
aphs, and it is this, that we must have a government of the people by the 
^eople and for the people, and that soon. 

" The next question is how to get it? So far as the working of the new 
Constitution is concerned, you have already decided to work it. I also do not 
believe that it is possible to wreck it, if by wrecking we simply mean creating 
deadlocks in the Legislature. Ample provisions have been made in the Consti¬ 
tution to meet that contingency; and I fail to see how we can profit by creating 
that situation. It is also obvious that just by working the Constitution we are 
not brought nearer to responsible government even by an inch. Therefore, 
something has to be done soon to attain political freedom. We are frequently 
told that our ideals must be cherished for all time to come as mere incentives 
to progress. We are told that these sweet dreams will save us from total 
annihilation. We are advised to wait with suspended breath for the automatic 


realization of our ideals. 

Gentlemen, I am convinced that all this is said with the best of intentions 
and with an eye to serving the best interests of Muslim India; but I am equally 
convinced that those who tender such advice, either deliberately or unwitting¬ 
ly, forget the moral forces which have been let loose all the world over in 
modern times, in particular since the Great War. It is true that there are 
certain ideals which must always remain only ideals, such as the millennium 
and Ramraj. But surely, gentlemen, those are not and never have been the 
ideals of statesmen, or at least of sensible statesmen. Their ideals are always 
capable of being realized in as short a time as possible. Is our ideal of responsi¬ 
ble government to be classed amongst the former or the latter? I leave it 
to you to answer this question. As regards the time-old policy of ‘wait and see’, 
I say that it is a counsel of despair and an acknowledgement of defeat. We 
cannot possibly accept this policy. Now what are the realities? The forces 
which I have briefly mentioned above are working at great speed. This cannot 
be denied. Let us therefore set our house in order as quickly as possible if 
we want to avert a disaster. It should be remembered that these forces are 


not expected to regulate their pace according to a time-table which we may 
choose to prescribe. I wish to hasten the inauguration of self-government 
in the interests of peace and order and of the well-being of all. I would have 
advised you to wait if I were certain that we would have responsible govern¬ 
ment within a reasonable time. No signs of conciliation or even of relaxing 
the stiff attitude of the British Parliament in this behalf is discernible. The 


new Act has done away with the preamble in the old Act, and Parliament 
has refused to use the expression ‘Dominion Status’ or an equivalent of it in 
the statute. Very learned and elaborate arguments have been put forward 
in the House of Commons for these omissions. The arguments may be per- 
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fectly sound, but what is the inference? I will leave it to you to draw yo 
own conclusion. Again we asked for bread and got a stone. Now crentle^ 
men, the past history of the British domination of India and the recent events 
which it is not possible to state here in detail, all prove conclusively that 
the British people certainly treat our ideal of self-government as a distant mi 
llennium which may never become a reality. 

Under these circumstances cm anybody honestly blame us of impa^ 
tience. Have we not waited with serene composure and patience for over 
a century, indeed since the commencement of the British connection w\tU 
India? 

Roads to Freedom 

We must therefore devise ways and means to hasten the achievement 
of our goal. For this there are three well-defined ways, one of which we 
must adopt: (i) armed revolution, (2) non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
and (3) progress on constitutional lines. If armed revolution succeeds, it 
must follow that our connection with the Crown or the Emperor of India 
must also be broken, and I have said already that this would be detrimental to 
our broader national interest. An armed revolution in India would never 
succeed, and an unsuccessful revolution would mean a great calamity for the 
Indian people. We also cannot organize such a revolution in this vast country. 

The way of non-co-operation and civil disobedience has been tried 
and found wanting. It has no precedent in history, and it will certainly not 
appeal to the Musalmans of India. It is said, on the one hand, that our resort¬ 
ing to non-co-operation and civil disobedience in the past years has at least 
resulted in bringing a reformed Constitution into existence; but it is also said, 
on the other hand, that these movements set the hands of the clock back, and 
the we would have got a better Constitution if these movements had not come 
into existence. It is not necessary to decide between these two claims. One 
result however, is, indisputable. These movements have brought a crop of 
repressive ordinances and laws in their train which are still on the statute- 
books. It is also clear that those in power are not willing to yield to such 
moral influences alone. Srijut Babu Rajendra Prasad, in his Presidential Add¬ 
ress at the last session of the All-India National Congress, said, “To my 
mind Truth, Non-violence and Khadi represent a triple force whereby we 
can achieve the whole of the Karachi programme and more. .. .1 would say 
emphatically that we should do nothing that compromises by one iota the 
creed of non-violence.’' Addressing the socialists he said, “my friends, 
the socialists are keen on a more inspiring ideology and would hasten the eli¬ 
mination of all that stands for exploitation. I should like to tell them in all 
humility, but with all the force at my command, that there is no greater 
ideology than is expressed by the creed of Truth and Non-violence and the 
determination of the country not to eliminate the men that stand for exploita¬ 
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tion but the forces that do so. Our quarrel is with the sin and not the sinner 
vsrhich we all have to a greater or less degree. Compulsion will react on 
ys with redoubled force; conversion^ however slow it may seem, will be 
the shortest cut and will mean a new contribution to history and civilization.” 

Gentlemen, these are certainly the words of a saint, but it is equally 
certain that they are not the words of a political leader who wants his people 
to help in the most grim of all, struggles, the struggle for freedom. Because 
some Americans and Frenchmen of kindred spirit have applauded the moral 
virtues of non-violent political movements it will not, I am convinced, make 
them ‘'a new contribution to history and civilization”. 

Gentlemen, we have no other choice left but to work on the lines of 
what is compendiously called ‘constitutional agitation’. I confess that I am 
not particularly happy over the expression. Its meaning, however, is well 
understood. It has one great advantage, it can be pursued both inside and 
outside the legislatures, and should be pursued in both these spheres. But 
to be of any use, it must be effective, almost compelling in its result, and it 
cannot be so unless and until it is the voice and the act of a united India. 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that the existing political circumstances of 
our country present no obstacle in effecting unity. The object of all political 
organizations—Hindu, Muslim and Agricultural-—is avowedly the attainment 
of self-government for India. The question of separate and joint electorates 
has been set at rest, and we shall be well advised to leave it there. In the 
higher interests of the country, I appeal for unity not only between Hindus 
and Muslims as such, but also between the various classes and different political 
organizations. Such a unity will not only make an ideal a reality, but it will 
also give an opportunity for political adjustment amongst all concerned. 
Even in the past there was no difference on essentials, and there is none now. 
The differences in detail have also ceased to exist. Is there any moral justi¬ 
fication left for perpetuating dififemces when the supreme need of the country 
in its struggle for freedom is unity? A united India will be a force to be rec¬ 
koned with, not the helpless victim of callous and irresponsible government. 
The pressure which can be brought to bear on imperialism when we are united, 
when we have behind us the support of the entire Indian nation, will be irresis¬ 
tible in its momentum; then the voices of our leaders will not be compared 
to the barking of dogs by British statesmen; then it will be India which will 
dictate its terms to its adversaries. Is it asking too much that for the sake of 
our common interests, those interests on which depends the very existence 
of the Indian nation, we put in the background our differences, if any, and 
present a united front on all questions relating to India’s freedom? 

Unity on a New Basis 

This unity should not merely be an abstract and distant ideal. We 
niust give it a concrete shape by organizing the broadest strata of the entire 
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Indian people, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians, on the basis of a 
common programme of action. We should immediately set about, in co¬ 
operation with other progressive political parties in the country, to find such 
minimum measure of agreement as would enable us to act together. I suggest 
for your consideration the following programme of our immediate aims: 

(1) A democratic responsible government, with adult franchise 

to take the place of the present system. * 

(2) Repeal of all exceptionally repressive laws and the granting of the 
right of free speech, freedom of the press and organization, 

(3) Immediate economic relief to the peasantry; State provision for 

educated and uneducated unemployed; and an eight-hour working 
day, with fixed minimum wages for the workers. ^ 

(4) Introduction of free, compulsory primary education. 

A programme of this nature will give us the opportunity to organize 
a nation-wide movement; it will arouse the political consciousness of millions 
of our countrymen; it will bring together the various communities and create 
a spirit of mutual confidence; and finally, it will bring such pressure on the 
Government that it cannot be ignored. Its inevitable consequence will be 
that we shall be brought nearer to our goal of freedom. The salvation of the 
Indian people can only come through their own united efforts. And there is 
no other method of creating this unity than action on the lines of a programme 
that cuts through our communal divisions and has an appeal, not only for the 
patriotic section of our upper classes, but for millions of our poorer country 
men. 

A Call to Unity 

I suggest that, in order to work out the details of this programme, 
a letter should be issued over the signatures of the permanent President of the 
League and of the Indian National Congress to all political organizations, 
consisting of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs etc., alike, to attend a meeting at 
the earliest opportunity. This meeting may be called upon 

(a) to settle an annual programme of action, to be worked both in¬ 
side and outside the new legislatures and local boards, and 

(b) to draft a Constitution for India. 

This body should also elect a permanent committee to see that agitar 
tion on the basis of the settled programme is carried through in the country 
as effectively as possible; to organize the electoral compaign; and generally 
to give a lead to the country on all important political issues which may arise 
from time to time. 

Before I end, I must touch on the question of the reorganization of the 
Muslim Lea^e. I suggest that we should immediately undertake the forma¬ 
tion of district branches of the League all over the country. A group of about 
25^ young Muslims should be enroled to do this work in each province; and out 
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of the members of the newly formed League branches should be formed Pro¬ 
vincial Leagues in each province which, in their turn, should elect the dele¬ 
gates to the All-India body. 

For all this money will be needed, and I want to make an earnest appeal to 
you to take up immediately the question of raising a fund of at least Rs ^00,000. 
The League Council should work out the details for the collection of this fund. 
We should ask a group of ladies to make a tour of the country to organize the 
League throughout the length and breadth of India and to collect the funds 
proposed above. 

Gentlemen, we are face to face with great and momentous problems. 
Our proceedings are being watched with anxious interest, not only by the 
Musalmans of India, but by the entire Indian nation. Our decisions should 
give Muslim men and women a clear lead, so that they may take their fullest 
possible share in all our national activities. 

I want to make a special reference to our women here. Their great 
and heroic qualities compel me to make a special appeal to them to take a 
greater share than they have so far done in the national movement. Muslim 
women in other parts of the world have obtained their emancipation and are 
participating in the public life of their respective countries. There is no rea¬ 
son why Indian Muslim women, together with the women of other communi¬ 
ties, should not do the same. 

Gentlemen, I want to finish my address on a note of hope. We have 
undoubtedly great and difficult tasks in front of us, but we have right on our 
side. With united and organized efforts, with faith, hope and determi¬ 
nation in our hearts to lead us on, success will very soon be ours— Amin, 
Allaho-AkbarA 

After this Address, the Session adjourned till the next day. 

Final Sittings 

The second day’s sittings of the League, which re-assembled in the 
morning, passed several resolutions before it adjourned for lunch. 

RESOLUTIONS FIV 

The first offered respectful condolences to His Majesty King Edward 
VIII and Queen Mary on the sad demise of His late Majesty King George, and 
the second offered its loyal congratulations to King Edward on his accession to 
the throne, and assured him of the loyalty of the Musalmans of India. Con¬ 
dolence resolutions were also passed on the death of Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hida- 
yat Husain, Secretary of the League, and on the deaths of Mr. Sharif Canji, 
Syed Makhdum Rajan Bux, and Sheikh Makbul Husain. 


I. Official Pamphlet, printed by R.P. Bajpai, Krishna Press, Allahabad. 
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RESOLUTION V 

The Annual Report of the League presented by Sir Mohammad Yakub 
reviewing the activities of the League since its last session and the financial 
difficulties encountered by the organization, was adopted. 

RESOLUTION VI 

The Session then recorded its gratitute to Mr. Jinnah in the followina 
resolution: & 

This important meeting of the All-India Muslim League offers 
its gratitude to Mr. M.A. Jinnah for his valuable services rendered in 
connection with the Shahidganj Mosque question; at a time when no 
other leader could venture to undertake the responsibility, Mr. Jinnah 
having realized the depth of the real feelings of the youths of the* 
Punjab, went to Lahore and made the Government of the Punjab 
accept the demands of the Musalmans, and thus gave a great impetus 
to the Musalmans of the Punjab in general and the youths of the 
Province in particular. (Proposed by Haji Mohammad Aminuddin 
Sahrai and seconded by Nawab Ahmad Yar Khan.) 

RESOLUTION VII 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. Ali Bahadur and seconded 
by Kazi Kabiruddin Ahmad. 

Resolved that a committee of the following members be formed 
in order to revise and ammend the Constitution and Rules of the All- 
India Muslim League in order to bring it to the present day require¬ 
ments of the Musalmans of India and present their report at the next 
meeting of the Council of the League. The Secretary of the. League 
will be convenor of this committee, i. The Hon. Syed Husain 
Imam 2. Moulvi Sir Mohammad Yakub Kt. 3. Mr. Abdul Matin 
Choudhari and 4. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan. 

The resolution was passed after a heated discussion in which Sir 
Mohammad Yakub dealt with charges levelled against the authorities of the 
League by the mover that they had been indifferent to meeting the wishes of 
the Muslims in general in this respect. 

RESOLUTION VIII 

On the subject of the Constitution, Sir Syed Wazir Husain, President 
of the Session, stated that he had committed a mistake in fact when he said 
in his address^ the previous day, that the League was prepared to work the 
Constitution. It was not so, as the question was left to be decided by the 
open session. 

Mr. Jinnah then moved the following resolution, which was seconded 
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by Sir Currimbhoy: 

The All-India Muslim League enters its emphatic protest against 
forcing the Constitution as embodied in the Government of India Act 
of 1935:, upon the people of India against their will, and in spite of 
their repeated disapproval and dissent, expressed by various parties and 
bodies in the country. 

The League considers that, having regard to the conditions pre- 
valing at present in the country, the Provincial Scheme of the Consti¬ 
tution be utilized for what it is worth, in spite of the most objection¬ 
able features contained therein, which render the real control and 
responsibility of the Ministry and the Legislature over the entire field 
of the Government and the administration negatory. 

The League is clearly of the opinion that the All-India Federal 
Scheme of the Central Government embodied in the Government 
of India Act of 193^ is fundamentally bad. It is most reactionary, 
retrograde, injurious and fatal to the vital interests of British India 
vis-a-vis the Indian States, and it is calculated to thwart and delay 
indefinitely the realization of India’s most cherished goal of complete 
responsible government and is totally unacceptable. 

The League considers that the British Parliament should still take 
the earliest opportunity to review the whole situation afresh regarding 
the Central Scheme before it is inaugurated; or else the League feels 
convinced that it Would not bring peace and contentment to the 
people, but on the contrary, it will lead to disaster if forced upon the 
people and persisted in, as it is entirely unworkable in the interest 
of India and her people. 

In moving this resolution, Mr. M.A. Jinnah traced its history and 
examined in detail what they got under it. He said that in this Constitution 
there was only 2 per cent of responsibility and 98 per cent of safeguards and 
special responsibilities for the Governor-General. Even this 2 per cent of 
responsibility was hedged iii by the constitution of the two Houses of the Fe¬ 
deral Legislature. 

Referring to the efforts made at the Round-Table Conferences to bring 
about an agreement between Hindus and Muslims, Mr. Jinnah asserted that 
unfortunately their terms were not acceptable to the majority community. 
Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked if there was any basic common agreement in 
favour of the coming Constitution. (Shouts of “No, no”.) He advised the 
Indians to do with it what the Germans had done with the Treaty of Versailles, 
which was also forced upon them. 

He examined ways and means of putting pressure on the British Govern¬ 
ment to modify the Constitution. Armed revolution was an impossibility, 
while non-co-operation had been tried and found a failure. This only left 
constitutional agitation, which meant work inside and outside the Leagisla- 
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true to release the forces which would make the British Government bend 
But it could not be one community. It required all communities to stand 
shoulder to shoulder. He asserted that the Congress would never reach 
the goal which they all desired, unless and until they approached the Muslims 
But whether the Congress recognized their claims or not, the Muslims owed 
it not only to their own community, but to their country at large, to organize 
themselves and march along the road to freedom, and ultimately attain their 

goal. If they succeeded in doing so, the Congress would be forced to accent 
them. r 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali, supporting Mr. Jinnah’s resolution, said that the 
Federal part of the Constitutional Scheme was yet incomplete, as it involved 
the condition of the entry of Indian Princes into it, which hitherto had not 
been fulfilled. Princes in their own interests, as well as those of British 
India, should refuse to enter the Federation until and unless there was complete 
unity between the various communities in British India and friendly under¬ 
standing between the Government and the people of this country. 

Syed Husain Imam also supported the resolution. He said that there 
was only one political aim open to Indians, and that was to secure freedom. It 
was time to unite for achieving this end, and not for fighting among themselves. 
He thought that the present Constitution was better than the coming one 
as the former contained seeds of growth. ^ 

The resolution was carried. 

RESOLUTION IX 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, moving the next resolution, said that it was 
an essential corollary to Mr. Jinnah’s resolution on the Constitution 
Act, as it was designed to give practical effect thereto. By this means 
they would be able to send their true representatives to the Legislatures and 
popularize and carry out the policy enunciat^ in Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s resolution. 

Whereas the Parliamentary system of Government which is 
being introduced in this country, with the inauguration of the new 
Constitution, presupposes the formation of parties with a well-defined 
policy and programme which facilitate the education of the electorate 
and co-operation between groups with proximate aims and ideals, 
and ensures the working of the Constitution to the best advantage; 
and whereas in order to strengthen the solidarity of the Muslim com¬ 
munity and to secure for the Muslims their proper and effective share 
in the Provincial Governments, it is essential that the Muslims should 
organize themselves as one party, with an advanced and progressive 
programme, it is hereby resolved that the All-India Muslim League do 
take steps to contest the approaching Provincial elections, and for this 
purpose appoint Mr, Jinnah to form a Central Election Board under 
his presidentship, consisting of not less then 35* members, with powers 
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to constitute and affiliate Provincial Election Boards in various pro¬ 
vinces, having regard to the conditions of each province, and devise 
ways and means for carrying out the aforesaid object. 

The resolution was seconded by Haji Rashid Ahmad and supported by 
several speakers. It was then carried unanimously. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS 

X. Resolved that Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan Saheb, Deputy 
President U.P. Legislative Council, be elected Honorary Secretary 
of the All-India Muslim League for the next term of three years. 
(Proposed by Mr. M. A. Jinnah and seconded by Sir Mohammad Yakub.) 

XL Resolved that the election of 15- Vice-Presidents be post¬ 
poned sine die, and the question of the abolition or continuance 
of so may Vice-Presidents be left over for consideration by the Commi¬ 
ttee appointed to revise the Constitution and Rules of the League. 
(Proposed by Mr. M. A. Jinnah and seconded by Sir Mohammad Yakub.) 

XII. Resolved that the election of the two Honorary Joint 
Secretaries be left to the Council of the League. (Proposed by Mr. 
M.A. Jinnah and seconded by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan.) 

XIII. Resolved that the election of one-tenth the number of 
the members of the Council to be elected by the open Session be left 
to the consideration of the Council of the League. (Proposed by 
Mr. M.A. Jinnah and seconded by Mr. S.M, Abdullahh.) 

CONCLUSION 

Sir Wazir Hasan, in his concluding remarks, said that Mr. Jinnah’s 
resolution extended the hand of friendship and co-operation not only to the 
Congress but to all political orgainzations. “We must remember we are 
a minority section of the great nation of India. We are prepared to co-operate 
with every other political organization in the country on the great struggle 
for attaining freedom. It remains for the majority section to respond. The 
work we will have to do independent of any other organization. ’ ’ 

Referring to the Government of India Act 193;^, Sir Wazir Hasan said 
that they must make the best use of it. “Remember that success or failure of 
the experiment by utilizing the reforms to the best of our abilities, within the 
limits of the law, for the benefit of our country, depends on the character of 
representatives you send to the Legislatures. Be very careful to secure the 
best men to represent you in the Lesgilatures,” he concluded.^ 


I. Sources: The Indian Annual Register,. iggS, Vol. I, pp. 293-297, and Official Record of 
Resolutions, published by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, op. cit. 
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iority community refuses to recognize even the existence of the Muslim 
Theniaj ^ j-gf^ges jq -vvork in co-operation with our leaders 

f°*”rwtional advancement. 

We have been dubbed reactionaries, we have been maligned, and per- 
1 attacks have been made against us. But I repeat that there is not one 
/ Iman who sits here to-day who does not want freedom of thought and 
• and who does not want to have a free country to live in. They that 
°us reactionaries must remember that they are talking to Musalmans—- 
S salmans whose religion teaches them that without liberty they cannot truly 
We want liberty for our country, but we also want liberty for our 
^'mmunity. It is an essential part of democracy that minorities should be 
adequately represented. No real democracy, nothing but a false show of 

democracy, is possible without it. r i 

We have before us a scheme for the reorganization ot our League. 

I cannot anticipate your decision upon that scheme. But I know that you are 
aware that, since our last Constitution was framed, the political situation in 
the country has changed greatly. It is therefore essential for us to make the 
whole community conscious of its rights in politics, and to unite the Muslims 

into one living organization. _ 

It is for you to advocate measures of reform. We have already made 
our position clear in regard to Federation. A programme must be chalked 
out for the removal of poverty and the betterment of the condition of the 
masses. Whatsoever programme we agree upon must be workabel. The 
practice of holding out high hopes and not fulfilling them is not one that 
commends itself to Muslims. M^e believe in deeds, not words. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. M.A. JINNAH 


This Session of the All-India Muslim League is one of the most critical 
that has ever taken place during its existence for more than the last thirty years. 

The Policy and the Programme that you are called upon to formulate 
and lay down involves the fate and the future of the Musalmans of India and the 
country at large. On April i2, 1936, the Muslim League, at its (Twenty- 
fourth) Session, for the first time in its history, undertook a policy and pro¬ 
gramme of mass contact. The League considered the prevailing conditions, 
and surveyed the situation that we had to face in the forthcoming elections on 
the eve of the inauguration of the new Provincial Constitution embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 19 3 j; and it had no alternative but to enter the field 
and contest the elections to the Provincial Legislatures. It was also felt that 
there was no alternative but to utilize the Provincial Constitution for what it 
was worth, although it was far from being satisfactory. I may here reproduce 
the resolution that was passed on April 12, 1936: 


I. The Indian Anauql Register, 1937, Vol. H, pp. 402-403. 
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Provinaal Governments, it is essentiaf tilt the Muslims sL* “ ““ 
themselves as one party with an adv=.r,r-sarl j org^ • 

it is hereby res„lvr<l £ 

contest the approaching Provincial Elections 3 f 
appoint Mr. Jinnah to form a Central EWh P^'P^^e 

presidentship, consisting of not less than under kjj 

constitute and affiliate pfovincial Elecdons^LTrT^^'''’ 
having regard to the condition of 
means for carrying out the aforesaid objects 
Muslim League Boards and Elections 

Board J 7 e 3 Sd 1 n 5 unf "x 

m various provinces, to give eff^t to the re^sTr'^ Boards were also established 
League, ^his was not done i^thout dml u ^ instructions of the 
performed, in the absence of any previous prepamtis 
organization and machinery, k was a smnL^ 7""^ f 
elections in all the provinces Zli J^ Is ^ ‘^"^""‘"king to contest 

numerically in a minorky and wk^educatirnaKT"'rf*^ T*" 

nowhere. Never had any systematic effori- h ^ ^ ^ ^ economically 

economic uplift; whereas oTr 3 . been made for their social and 

their organiz^atioL and ffieir sLTrd -^h 

of people—especially the Hindus who ^ ^ names supported by a large bulk 
trained, more^disciplffieda^^^^^^^^ f ^ but^etter 

and financially. quipped educationally, economically 

work, b*vtX'eSrw::'e'^*:;l'?'" “ f 

IS no need for us to despair In pari. hopeful, and there 

Parliamentary Board was established a rlT'^ province where a League 
carried away^about 6o S 70 pt cent of t^^^ constituted, le 

League candidates; and since^the election contested by the 

Leagues have been established in hundreds of District 

corner of Madras to the North-West Somir?' b'°nt the farthest 

Musalmans of India have rallied round ^ ^^^ce April last, the 

confident that once thiy TnSZli -tore and more; and I feel 

ney understand and realize the policy and programme of 
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Muslim League, the entire Musalman population of India will rally round 
th® and under its flag. The Muslim League stands for full national 

democratic self-government for India. 
yfords 

A great deal of capital is made out of phrases for the consumption 
f the ignorant and illiterate masses. Various phrases are used such as Puma 
r ai self-government, complete independence, responsible government, 
*'bstance of independence and dominion status. There are some who talk 
oJnplete independence. But it is no use having complete independence on 
° 7 lips and the Government of India Act, 193?, in your hands. Those who 
t Ik of complete independence the must mean the least of what it means. 

Was the Gandhi-Irwin pact in consonance with complete independence? 
Were the assurances that were required before the offices could be accepted 
and the Provincial Constitutions could be worked consistent with Puma Swaraj, 
and was the resolution, after the assurances were refused, accepting offices and 
working the Provincial Constitution enacted by the British Parliament, and 
forced upon the people of India by imperialistic power, in keeping with the 
policy and programme and the declarations of the Congress party ? Does wreck¬ 
ing mean working? These paper declarations, slogans and shibboleths are not 
going to carry us anywhere. What India requires is a completely united 
front and honesty of purpose, and then by whatever name you may call your 
government is a matter of no consequence so long as it is a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 

The Congress Attitude 


The present leadership of the Congress, especially during the last 10 
years, has been responsible for alienating the Musalmans of India more and 
more, by pursuing a policy which is exclusively Hindu; and since they have 
formed Governments in the six provinces where they are in a majority, they 
have by their words, deeds and programme shown, more and more, that the 
Musalmans cannot expect any justice or fair play at their hands. Wherever 
they were in a majority and wherever it suited them, they refused to co-operate 
with the Muslim League parties and demanded unconditional surrender and 
the signing of their pledges. 

The demand was insistent : abjure your party and foreswear your policy 
and programme, and liquidate the Muslim League; but where they found that 
they did not have a majority, as in the North-West-Frontier Province, their 
sacred principle of collective responsibility disappeared, and promptly the 
Congress party in the Province was allowed to coalesce with any other group. 
Any individual Musalman member who was willing to unconditionally surren¬ 
der and sign their pledge was offered a job as a minister, and was passed off as a 
Musalman minister, although he did not command the confidence or the respect 
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of an over-whelming majority of the Musalman representatives in 1 

threshold of what little power and responsibility is given the maioritv *' 
have clearly shown their hand: that Hind^ii is fa the El T:' 

Mab? TT '"'tlot 'ke name of mtionalism, Ha' 

Mahasabha does not mince words r ^ Hindu 

interests, Imperial or otherwise are imt toucherl their 

K;t5~ia=™SS“; 

assurances demanded by the^Congress Party controversy of the 

SS~-0™^S-^g?^?5 

utter helplessness and disregard for their ’ ®^°''®™rs have shown their 

assumed by the British Govlrnmenf f ^ I obligations, which were 

they, or wLld tLv be ThW ff ^ of minorities, could 

matin, wZh mty It cfn^^ Ip tfaEle T h” ^ 

working of the Lell.tnre and L adlfasSm:c^ 

MnsaEs “EEeito' wl “ “ P«h kefae the 

i.™j?r£Eri;s&iS53S-£; 
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„n that stands with its face turned towards the British. If they have 
is " rmt by now of the bitter consequences, they will never learn God 
rCs those who help themselves. There is another group which turns 
^ the Congress; andthey do so because they have lost faith in Aemselves. 

to believe in themselves and take their destiny in their 
{want th resolution who have courage and 

own band®. ^ ^ ^heir convictions, 

ffTat the moment the whole^world may be against them. We must 
although strength till the Musalmans are fully organized and have 

fc^reVthlt power and^strength which must come from the solidarity and 

the Pjig^ent with the majority is possible, as no Hindu leader speaking 

•fl, anv authority shows any concern or genuine desire for it. An honourable 
'’'idemlnt can only be achieved between equals; and unless the two parties 
f to respect and^fear each other, there is no solid ground for any settlemen . 

fSl of peace by the weaker party always mean a confession of weakness, 
"^f arinvkatTon to aggression."^ Appeals to patriotism, justice and fairpky 
Trl for goodwill fall flS It does not require political wisdom ^ ^ze t a 
!S safeliards and settlements would be a scrap of paper unless they were 
wteS by power. Politics means power and not rely ng only on cries of 
trice or fl-pla^or goodwill. Look at the nations of the world, and look 
^ is banLning every day. See what has happened to Abyssinia; look at 
what is happening to China and Spain—not to speak of the tragedy o Pa estme, 

""^"^hlSg-s H^rco^^^^ speaks in different voices. One opinion 
is that there is no such thing as a Hindu-Muslim question, and no such thmps 
a mtVritTes’in tht country. The other high opinion is that if a f^w 
crumbs were^thrown to the Musalmans in their present disorganized and 
Sess sTate you could manage them. They are sadly mistaken if they think 
SZ LsalLns can be imposed upon. The AU-India .Mushm Lea^e h. 
now come to live and play its just part in the world and the 

sooner this is realized and reckoned with, the better it will be for all interests 
concerned. The third opinion is that there is no light to be though the 
•impenetrable darkness; but as the Congress goes 
poLr, so the past promises of the blank cheques remain unfixed md unsgn^d^ 
I want the Musalmans to ponder over the situation and decide t 
fate by having one single, definite, uniform po icy which shou^ b® 
followed throlghnnt India. The Congressite Musalmans ^ 

mistake when they preach unconditional surrender. It is ^e g ^ 
defeatist mentality to throw ourselves on^ the mercy 

and the highest act of perfidy to the Musalman community; ^ha* pohcy 
is adoptedflet me tell you, the community will seal its doom and cease to pky 
.,,..1- Jr, J-I,*, national life of the country and the Government. On y 
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principles, which form the basis of their great unin ^ 

one body politic. Do not be distLtlbf AeSLTa^^^^ t 

used against the Musalmans, ‘communalL’ tofdiL’an^t 

The worst toady” on eanti <•[,.= »v, ^ • i i ^ud reactionarip.,’ 

Muslims, when he snrrenders^llLLTlIu^lT^^ •“'?>' “"W 
own community, becomes the nationalist of LtionalistsTo mo*""* ""l"”*” '*'• 
terms and words and abuse are intended toTmTir ’^°:™°»-row! These 
amongst the Musalmans, and to demoralize th^m 7 '"f^riority complex 
discord in our midst and give us a bad name in th ’ intended to sow 

standar^f a propaganda which can only be treated Ihh contempt “ *' 
Ae rights definitelystand'; io srfeg„„d 

That is its basic and cardinal p*cSe ThaTf. * c ““ '""“‘‘'''ly- 

.he Congress; L what ete 1 ”710^ 

Congr«s Is doing exactly what we d.cidedfwo years ago X7 

going to allow the Musalmans to be exnloitpd u n league is not 

or »y„*er party or group InLl' ^hfU '1'“ 

Tm^dt iLp-“it";r^cr“ Musa,™;s‘?""K 

estaUlshing mass contact with 'the Ls^Z,rrcaT'’*i 

weaken and break the Musalmanc is calculated to divide and 

accredited leaders It “I S’ o„, T '?■" fro” ** 

All such manoeuvres will not succeed nn*t''^-tl,”(*^ it cannot mislead anyone, 
ments, catchwords and slogans The ’ the various blandish- 

is to give the oslnorides a to d j Ae°m?t “‘*“”'^'’*7*"' 

intended to lead the nennle *• "j ^ n . ^ hunger and poverty is 
which India is far from preparld^ *t£* communistic ideas, for 

conditions, considers the pohcv of Hi a”* ™ in the present 

such attempts have hitheSlilfd Two 

suffering to the people. It ^Direct’ A^?- untold misery and 

decades of persistent efforts in lii p wound up after two' 

reactionary’’conSutto^^^^^^ *' 

working it now! ^ people and the Congress is 

*eSecr?4rf£tt£?„S';hfh"’ 'n” ?' <=“™™s.General convey to 
of adult franhiae ifie St „r! 1 Assembly on the Ls 

a«to4 and frottoe“r„‘f 

representative, with the authoHfv of <-1. pecial body of men chosen as 
, n the authority of the sovereign people, to frame such a 
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h-Hition for the Government of the country as they may think proper 
Constitut Constitution so framed by them would 

'"^°'^HcallY take its place and function as the Constitution of the Government 
smintt-v. Who is to constitute the electorates on the basis of adult 
wL and how many representatives will be chosen by these electorates 
Hnitk on the basis of adult franchise, and what will happen to the 
SL in such constituencies, and what will the electorates understand by 

'Thow will they make their choice of this special body of men with final 

^""thority and power to frame the Constitution of this great Subcontinent. 
Who wiU direct the machinery to choose the special body of men wi 
.reslntative authority to frame such a Constitution as they may think proper? 
Who will set in motioi the machinery? And above all, what will happen to 
the minorities in such a body ? Is the Congress really serious that the Secretary 
nf State is going to carry out all these requirements* when, only a few days ago, 
t Irefentative of the British Government, speaking with the highest 
thorfty, His Excellency the Viceroy, said that he was full of hope that t ey 
might succeed in securing the Federation of India in the near future, that when 
heime out to India, he Ld expressed the hope that the Scheme of Federation 
was on the whole, one calculated to secure Federation within a reasonable 
time after the inauguration of provincial autonomy, and that 1ms expemnce o 
the last 18 months had confirmed him in that view regarding the establishment 

of Federation Avithin a reasonable time. ,, r r 

Taking the country as a whole, the Congress is still far from occupymg 
the seat of authority ; and it is a travesty of realities to think of the British 
Government calling a Constituent Assembly, and asfor the ability of the Congress 
to do so, that is pure moonshine. Let the Congress first bring all principal 
communities in the country and all principal classes of mterest un er 1 s 
leadership. To ask a foreign Government who is the ruling and sovereign 
authority in this country to convene such a body before even the communal 
problem has been solved, and before all important communities m India have 
accepted the leadership of the Congress, is like putting the cart before the 
horse—and to forget that one-third of Indian India stands on a very special 
footing, constituting the Indian States and Ruling Princes. 

^Instead of ploughing the sands, let the Congress at least concentrate 
and see that the All-India Federation Scheme embodied in the Government ot 
India Act, 1935-, which is more reactionary than even the present ^entral 
Constitution, is not brought into being; for now it is 
confidently asserted by those who speak with authority on behalf ot the Britisn 
Government that it is soon going to be inaugurated. What is the Congress 
going to do? Do they think that they can, single-handed as a party, prevent 
it? Or will some other formula be evolved, and the Congress quietly accept 
it as a fait accompli, as it has done the Provincial Constitution, in spite ot all 
the rantings of some of the foremost leaders of the Congress against it. 
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A n *' of Palestine ? It has a, 

the Musalmans all over India most deeply. The whole policy of L S'? 

Gove^ent has been a betrayal of the Arabs, from its very inception fin?* 
a t^tage been ^en of their trusting nature. Great Britata ?' 
dishonoured her preclamation to the Arabs, which had guaranteeTtl.^ 
complete mdependence for the Arab homelands, and the fomition 'fl 5:"“? 
^nfedetation urrder the stress of the Great War. After having utilired th 
by grvmg them Wse promises, they installed themselves as the M,„fc ’ 
Power with that mfamous Balfour Declaration, which was obviouslyV^^?"? 
lable and incapable of simultaneous execution. Then, having pursued ' 
policy to find a national home for the Jews, Great Britain now nron 

partition Palestine, and the Royal Commission’s recommendation completf 

the tragedy, df given effect to, it must necessarily lead to the comnW 
ruination and destruction of every legitimate aspiration of the Arabs in tlip-^ 
homeland-and now we are asked to look at the realities! But who created 

. 1 R handiwork of and brought about sedulously bv 

the British statesmen. The League of Nations has, it seems, and let us hone^ 
not approved of the Royal Commission’s scheme, and a fresh examination mav 
take p ace. But is it a real effort intended to give the Arabs their due ? S 
pom out to Great Britain that this question of Palestine, if not fairly and 
squarely met, boldly and courageously decided, is going to be the turnina 
point in the history of the British Empire. I am’ surf I ali speaking nS 2 
of the Musalmans of India but of the world; and all sections of thilking and 
ffs Pmve ff I that Great Britain will be digging 

nteldfnsf-t' proclamation, promises^U 

intentions— pre-war and even post-war—which were so unequivocally 

expressed to the Arabs and the world at large. I find that a very tenTeS 
f excitement has been created and the British Government,^ out of sheef 
th?Sr repressive measures, and ruthlessly dealing with 

stndi L , ™ Muslims of Indif will 

simile IhaTth'^' hrave and just 

on^lhalSth 7n T ° May I send them a message 

in theSf All-India Muslim League-of cheer, courage and determination 
in their just cause and struggle, and that I am sure they will win through? 

tehcil • Alusalmans of India in every province, in every district; in every 
tehsil, in every town, I say: your foremost duty is to formulate a constructive 

wat and to devise 

wJ shall 77 ’ economic and political uplift of the Musalmans. 

and con f co-operate with any party or group in any practical 

rnl? r programme for the welfare and advance of a province or the 
ro,r?fh ^ implore that every man, woman and child should rally 

vnnrstl platform and flag of the All-India Muslim League. Enlist 

yourselves by hundreds and thousands as quickly as you can as members of the 
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All India Muslim League, Provincial Leagues and District Leagues. Organize 
^ urselves, establish your solidarity and complete unity. Equip yourselves 
trained and disciplined soldiers. Create the feeling of an esprit de corps, 
of comradeship amongst yourselves. Work loyally, honestly and for Ae 
7se of your people and your country. No individual or people can achieve 
^nything^without industry, suffering and sacrifice. There are forces which 
av bully you, tyrannize over you and intimidate you, and you may even have to 
^ffer. But it is by going through this crucible of the fire of persecution which 
*iay be levelled against you, the tyranny that may be exercised, the threats 
intimidations that may unnerve you—it is by resisting, by overcoming, by 
facing these disadvantages, hardships and suffering, and maintaining your true 
convictions and loyalty, that a nation will emerge, worthy of its past glory and 
history, and will live to make its future history greater and more glorious not 
only in India, but in the annals of the world. Eighty millions of Musalmans 
in India have nothing to fear. They have their destiny in their hands, and as a 
well-knit, solid, organized, united force can face any danger, and withstand 
any opposition to its united front and wishes. There is the magic power in 
your oyvn hands. Take your vital decisions—they may be grave and momen¬ 
tous and far-reaching in their consequences. Think a hundred times before 
you take any decision, but once a decision is taken, stand by it as one man. 
Be true and loyal, and I feel confident that success is with you.* 

Third Sitting 


The third sitting of the open session of Muslim League was held in the 
Pandal at Lalbagh, Lucknow, on Sunday, October 17 , at 10130 a.m. Mr. M.A. 
Jinnah presided. 

Among those present were Maulana Shaukat Ali, Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, the Nawab of Chhatari, Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf, Dr. Syed Husain, Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur 
Kuli Khan, Mr. Fazlul Haq, Begum Shah Nawaz, Miss Jinnah, Nawab Jamshed 
Ali Khan, Dr. and Begum Rahman, Syed Murtaza Bahadur, the Raja Saheb of 
Nanpara, Sheikh and Begum Habibullah, Choudhri Khaliquzzaman, Syed 
Hussain Imam, Mr. and Begum M^asim, Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi, Begum 
Aijaz Rasool, Sir Shafa’at Ahmed Khan, Maulana Qutubuddin Abdulwali, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hasan Mufti Enayetullah, and Malik Barkat Ali. 

First a condolence resolution was moved from the Chair as follows and 
adopted: 


RESOLUTION I 


This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League places on record its 
deep sense of sorrow and grief at the sad and sudden demise of Dr. 

I. Official Pamphlet, printed and published by Muslim League Printing Press, Darya- 
ganj, Delhi. 
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Husain, Sir Ross Masood, Sheikh Mahm j 
and Khan Bahadur Masoodul Hasan. The League conveys itsT°'^^** 
co^njolence to the members of their bereaved families 

H ^ Secretary had been adopted A/r , 

Hasrat Mohani moved the following resolution ; ^ ’ ^aulana 

RESOLUTION H 

The object of the All-India Muslim League shall be the ki- . 
ment m India of full independence in the foL of a federa^tion 
democratic States in which the rights and interests of the Musalm"^^ 

Coni',™™"”fa s: 

complete independence Dominion Status. Others PuL S«,„j 7 c pi ’’ 

Pr(^ee(^ng, the speaker said that nationalism was opposed to snri;ilic 

and . such a Congress socialist could not think of natioEsmTn °h 75 ; 

opposed" to'Tei”' Tr ‘I”' ?'>-»"•% he was 

A safeguard clause in the resolution. He did not want anv 

saf^ards, hut to satisfy the moderates the clause had been i"corp“ J 

severaSeTtheTrUi's? raoderates was that there was no menUon of 
everance ot the British connection. It was possible within the terms of tb^ 
resolution to remain within the British fold If necessary **“ 

could nicomeT„r,'r ET''™ States 

hi. ■ J 7 “*“"* Mohani said that he had fiiiled to carrs 

oiiifM'ah.^ Session *ie to thi 

hE move utTe I ■ i■'W ‘his had enabled 

ilan! 7 f* aii”’ 's ' *' unanimously, 

always thought it' f ■'‘'“•fadon. He said that Muslims 

S iS W i faJla did not comprise a single 

the Muslims would si V'" ®‘‘°‘dmg to the best principles of democracy, 

tefusrf o sui t Tt “ “nnnuni V- They 

submit to that position. Muslims should strive to achlCTe fade- 
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dence, and then assist other communities to gain their independence. 

Mr. Shamsul Husain supported the resolution on behaltof the Muslim 
uths of Bengal. He did not believe in a defensive policy. Only an offen- 
y? policy proved to be the best defence in the long run. He urged Muslims 

and organize politically, socially and economically. He asked whether 
Idani permitted the existence of Rajas and Nawabs. He urged the League to 
enlist the support of young Muslims by giving them a definite constructive 
programme to work out. 

^ Maulana Mazharuddin said that the creed of ‘full independence’ should 
have been declared long ago. Independence could only be achieved by the 
sacrifices of the majority, but the minority community should also play its 
art. Muslims would establish their own Government in their majority 
provinces, and in the minority provinces would try to establish only such a 
Government as would safeguard the minority interests with their co-operation. 

Mr. Abdul Waheed of Peshawar said that the Frontier Muslims had 
joined the Congress because they were incapable of understanding the League 
creed, which was not full independence. He hoped that they would now 
work with the League as it was changing its creed to what they desired. 

He said that the Congress movement was regarded by the people of 
the Frontier as the Khilafat movement, and invited the leaders of the Muslim 
League to come to the Frontier and educate the masses. He further urged 
that the Muslim minority in the Hindu provinces should be protected in the 
same way as the Muslims protected the Hindus in the Frontier, where they 
formed g per cent of the total population. 

Syed Murtaza Bahadur said that the League was in no way behind the 
Congress in its desire to secure complete independence for India. He strongly 
supported the resolution. 

Syed Abdur Rauf Shah of the Central Provinces said that the Muslims 
of majority provinces were not fully aware of the hardships and disabilities 
of the Muslims in C.P. He was, however, glad to announce that Muslims 
there were staunch supporters of the League. He believed that even the 
League’s former creed of ‘full responsible Government’ was better than the 
Congress’ creed of ‘Complete Independence’. Though the C.P. Muslims 
fully realized that the fruits of complete independence would be enjoyed by 
the Hindu majority, they were fully prepared to sacrifice everything for its 
attainment. 

Mr. Husain Imam said that mental reservation was unknown to Muslims. 


Muslims meant what they said. From now on they would live and die for 
independence. Concluding, he said that the League’s creed was a message 
of freedom, not only for Muslims, but for all minorities. 

Mr. M. Ghayasiiddin supported the resolution on behalf of the Punjab 
Muslims as well as on behalf of the Unionist Party. Proceeding, he said that 
only those could expect justice who themselves did justice to others. In 
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this respect, the Unionist Party had given a lesson to other provinces 1. ■ 
just treatment of the minorities in the Punjab. ^ 

<-1, Siddiqi congratulated the League 

he creed of complete independence. By this the League^was 
Its readiness to take its proper place in the comity of nations, 
he obsession of a section of the Leaguers with the policy of 
ongress. The speaker felt that a bania mentality and statesmenshin T 
together. The League should now show the Brahmanic and Mahatma-ridd 
Congressites what complete independence meant. The League bn 

*» •<> 

he principle of minority safeguards, the speaker painted out 
an accepted principle of international law. ^ ^ 

f ■ ^ ^°^^luding, the speaker said that he wanted to send a message nf 

friendship, amity and concord to the Congress, and to tell the Hindus thaf tbf 
were prepared to lead them to independence. They should become friLd^ 

otherwise the third party would 4 e advantage of therdiscorTaS ^’ 
indefinitely in the country. ^ aiscord and stay 

b,w .b V' Bombay said that his was a minority province 

Musafma^'’'fTb°^ Presidency stood shoulder to shouldL^with the 

Musalmans of other provinces. No Musalman could ever accept any Govern 
ment falling short of full and complete independence. ^ ^ 

,,f T^he resolution for a change in the League creed had provided adeauate 
safeguards for the minorities, which was not done by the CoiTress ^ Se 
hoped that the change in creed would help them to achieve their^objective 
Munshi Azhar Ali was glad that the change in creed of the Muslim 
onrfb announced at the session being^held in Lucknow, where 

^nd historical pact was drawn up in 1916 

secret nf iS'" p" ^^^Bquzzaman said that on the resolution depended the 
^cret of Muslim statesmenship. It was said that the plea for safeguards of 
Muslim rights and privileges was being decried by the Congress. LTmphati 

BStti'wS “'"t ™o,e®tha„ the St". 

but It was bad statesmanship to say that the safeguarding of minoritv rights 

was -t necessary for the establishment of indef^ndenle in“ ^ 
not due to fe^ b ? rl apparent at the League Session, was 

to bfen rnSed ^^e Governors 

Con^e^^^sav rr^b safeguards. It was false and utterly useless for the 
was ^ ^ Muslim masses were with the Congress. The problem 

ZlyfoTuXVr ^ P-gram-e and 

not want r£bf ^ ‘^Bey were in power. Thf League did 

not want rights for the leaders but for the masses, and these mustfiot be 
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withheld from them. 

He denied that the League was a capitalist body, and said that no com- 
ity was poorer than the Muslims. The few capitalists in the community 
^'ere ready to give up their estate and property if the Congress was prepared 
m persuade the Hindu capitalists to give up their property. The Raja of 
Mahmudabad, the speaker said, had so many times declared that he was ready 
give up his estate if it was decided to abolish the zemindari system. But 
, g gpeaker was sure that the Congress would not be able to abolish the capi¬ 
talist system, the Hindu millowners, merchants and landed aristocracy being 
too strong for them. 

Begum Mohammad Ali said that the Muslim race had been independent 
from time immemorial. They only wanted to enjoy their just rights. She 
appealed to Muslim women to come to the forefront, and to join the League 
and fight for the cause of the community. 

The resolution was passed unanimously by all standing amidst shouts 
of Hindustan Azad, Islam Zindabad and Allah-ho-Akbar .* 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE SESSION 

III. (i) The All-India Muslim League declares, in the name of the 
Musalmans of India, that recommendations of the Royal Palestine Commi¬ 
ssion, and the subsequent statement of policy presented by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to Parliament, conflict with their religious sentiments 
and in the interests of world peace demands its rescission without further 

delay. „ 

(ii) The All-India Muslim League calls upon the Government of 

India to issue instructions to the representatives of India at the Assembly 
of the League of Nations that in view of the failure of the present Mandatory 
to carry out the terms of the Mandate, which was never accepted by the Arabs 
and the rest of the Islamic world, and in order not to prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of the Arabs, they shall demand the annulment of the Man¬ 
date and disassociate themselves from any decision tending to perpetuate it, 
and thus to violate the fundamental right of the Arab inhabitants of Palestine 
to choose the form of Government best suited to their needs and require¬ 
ments, as guaranteed to them under international treaties. 

(iii) The All-India Muslim League appeals to the rulers of Muslim 
countries to continue to use their powerful influence and best endeavours 
to save the holy places in Palestine from the sacrilege of non-Muslim domina¬ 
tion and the Arabs of the Holy Land from the enslavement of British Imperialism 
backed by Jewish finance. 

Sources: The Pioneer, Lucknow, October 18, 1937 ; Resolutions of the All-India Muslim 
League from October tggj to December 1938. Published by Nawabzada Liaquat Ah 
Khan, 1944. 
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.tests against the formation of Ministries in certain Provinces by the Cong- 
cVartii in flagrant violation of the letter and the spirit of the Government 
India Act 193 c and the instrument of instructions, and condemns the 
Ivemors for their failure to enforce the special powers entrusted to them 
?.r the safeguard of the interests of the Musalmans and other ™pojtant 
minorities. ^(Proposed by Malik Barkat Ali and seconded by Mr. LI. Chund- 


VIII This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League records its empha- 
ov disapproval of the Scheme of the All-India Federation as embodied m the 
fovernment of India Act of i935> and is opposed to its introduction, and urges 
unon the British Government to refrain from its enforcement as it considers 
the Scheme to be detrimental to the interests of the people of India generally, 
and to those of the Muslims in particular. (Proposed by Syed Husain Imam 

and seconded by Maulana Hasrat Mohani.) _ 

IX This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League is strongly oi opi¬ 
nion that,’in the absence of an agreed settlement between the communities, 
the introduction of joint electorates for local bodies will be inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Communal Award, and will be injurious to the cause ot 
the true representation of Muslims in these bodies, particularly in view of the 
present strained relations between the communities, and calls upon the 
Muslim Members of the Assemblies to oppose the introduction of join 
electorates for local bodies in provinces where separate electorates 
exist at present, and to introduce them in provinces where they do not exist 
to-day. (Proposed by Mr. Muinullah and seconded by Mr. Zahur Ahnia .) 

' X As the Urdu language was originally an Indian language and was 
the result of the interaction of Hindu and Muslim culture, and it was spoken 
by a greater part of the people of this country, it was best suited to develop 
a united nationality, and the attempt to replace it by Hindi might upset the 
structural basis of Urdu, otherwise known as Hindustani, and adversely affect 
the growth of comradeship between the Hindu and Muslim sections (of t e 
people), the All-India Muslim League calls upon all the Urdu-speaking people 
of India to make every possible endeavour to safeguard the interests of their 
language, in every field of activity with which the Central and the Provincial 
GoirUents were concerned, and wherever the Urdu language is the langu¬ 
age of the area, its unhampered use and development should be upheld and 
where it is not the predominant language, adequate arrangements should be 
made for teaching it as an optional subject, and in all Government Offices, 
Courts, Legislatures, Railway and Postal Departments, provision should be 
made for its use. 


Efforts should also be made to make Urdu the universal language of 
India (Proposed by Raja Amir Ahmad Khan of Mahmudabad; seconded by 
Maulana Karim-ur-Raza Khan, Mr. Hasan Riaz, Mr. Ghulam Hasan, an Mr. 


S.M. Hasan Khan.) 
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Ahmad Khan of Mahmudabad and seconded by Ali Bahadur Habibullah.) 

XV. Resolved (a) that this Session of the All-India Muslim League 
approves and adopts the Constitution amended by the Subjects Committee 
on the report of the Special Committee appointed by the Council of the 
/^11-India Muslim League, by a resolution passed at a meeting held in Delhi on 
the March 21, 1937; (b) that the amended Consititution shall come into effect 
on February i, 1938; (c) that the President be authorized to appoint, from 

amongst the members of the Council of the All-India Muslim League, commi¬ 
ttees in every province to organize Provincial, District and Primary Leagues, 
according to the amended Constitution by December 21, 1937; and (d) 
that all elections of delegates and members of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League shall be held in accordance with the provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution, and shall be intimated to the office of the All-India Muslim League by 
January 20, 1938.* 


I. Resolutions ojthe All-India Muslim League from October i.ggj to December iggS* Published 
by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan. 1944. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
SPECIAL SESSION 
CALCUTTA, APRIL 17-18, 1938 

A Special Session of the All-India Muslim League opened in Calcutta 
on April 17, 1938, under the presidency of Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah in the 
open, floodlit amphitheatre of the Mohammad A..li Park, accommodating over 
15^,000 people. There were several women on the dais, and over 2,000 
delegates from different parts of India, British Baluchistan, and Burma attended 
the Session. 

The following is the full text of Mr. Fazlul Huq’s welcome speech: 

Brethren in Islam, I have great pleasure in extending to you, on behalf 
of the Reception Committee, a most cordial welcome. We offer you all 
our most grateful thanks for having taken the trouble to come to our 
Province to participate in the momentous deliberations of this Special Session 
of the Muslim League. 

Perhaps in the whole history of the Muslim League, never before have 
such weighty issues awaited the deliberations of the representatives of the 
Muslim people, as will come up before the present one. Gentlemen, we 
are passing through times which are extremely critical for the Muslims of 
India. On one side, we find the Congress with all its might, organization and 
resources, determined to crush and subdue the Muslims, and on the other 
side, we find the Hindu Mahasabha, with all its communal bigotry, characteris¬ 
tic intolerance, narrow political outlook, and unholy intentions, devoting its 
energies to the frustration of Muslim hopes and the suppression of the legiti¬ 
mate rights and liberties of the Muslim community. The Hindu Mahasabha 


i 

i 




has never made any secret of its intentions. On the contrary, its leaders 
have repeatedly proved, by speech and action, how deep-rooted in them 
is their antagonism to Muslim aspirations. 

The time has come for us to review what steps the Muslims have taken so 
far to counteract these sinister forces which aim at the complete enslavement 
of the Muslim people of India. We must ask ourselves whether we are as 
yet sufficiently organized, united and prepared, or whether we are still divided 
amongst ourselves and, therefore, unprepared. 

If we could lay our hands on our hearts and say that we, as a community, 
are organized and united and that our ranks are sufficiently consolidated to 
enable us to resist the onslaughts, and to defeat the dangerous machinations 
of our highly organized political antagonists, then well might we have rested 
content. But gentlemen, are we convinced of the strength and solidarity of 
our defences ? If not, is it not our supreme duty to marshal all our scattered 
forces and assemble them under the banner of our one and only representative 
organization—the All-India Muslim League? Is it not our duty also to prove 
to the world that the Muslims of India have not yet forgotten the command of 
their Holy Book which says: “Hold fast by the convenant of Allah all to¬ 
gether, and do not create dissensions amongst yourselves.” 

The Muslim Position in Bengal 

Gentlemen, in the whole of Eastern India, Bengal is rightly regarded 
as the stronghold of Islam. The population figures perfectly justify Bengal s 
claim to this position. Let me present before you some facts and figures to 
show the numerical strength of the Muslims of Bengal, as compared with other 
countries and other proivnces of India. In the whole of British India, the 
total Muslim population is 67,058,610, of whom 27.5 million have their 
habitation in Bengal. The Muslim population in Bengal is nearly half of the 
entire population of Great Britain, and also of France; it is seven times that 
of Turkey; three times that of Iran; four times that of Arabia; and three times 
that of Afghanistan and Egypt taken together. Muslims in Bengal alone 
number four millions more than the total population of the Punjab, eight 
times the Muslim population of Madras, and four times that of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. One would have thought that in a land 
within the confines of which one single community had such numerical 
superiority, that community would hold absolute sway, and its culture and 
traditions would prevail. But it is a thousand pities that, due to certain cir¬ 
cumstances regarding which the world at large has little knowledge, the actual 
conditions are entirely different. Gentlemen, time and occasion do not permit 
me to go into a detailed analysis of the causes which have reduced the Muslims 
of Bengal to the present deplorable state, causes which stand as impediments in 
the way of their prosperity and progress; but with your permission, I shall 
briefly mention a few of them. 
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let me tell you of that chapter of the political historv f 
Bengal which commenced with the battle Plassey. Immediately after tL ^ 
success at Plassey, m ijgy, the East India Company, not only set^ themsefvT 
to advance their commercial interests, but they also had recourse r 
possible means calculated to bring this countr/ under their political sw^ 
fi policies which they adopted in order to gain^this end ' 

first and foremost was the suppression of the Muslims in every way open ^ 

the^East India r f u methods which 

the East India Company adopted, and the cruel treatment which they meteS 

out to Muslims in pursuance of this deep-laid policy, have no parallel in the 

whole history of the civilized world. Steadily but persistentlv ^nrl 

grim resolve, the East India Company pursued that policy, the sole aim^nf 

^ich was to reduce the Muslims to greater and gre^ater depths Tf po^ 

illiteracy and emasculation. Up to the beginning of the iqth centurv lu-’ 

policy continued to operate with unceasing rigour and was fruitful of dire 

consequences to the Islamic people. Soot tL national existence of tte 

Jht nnr “'e almost at an end, and the object with which 

that policy had been initiated was all but fulfilled. But, gentlemen the cm 
of Muslim suffering had still in it some dregs which they^ had ^eTto dra^ 
Fresh weapons were forged to impoverish, "emasculate Jnd evS alhi ' e 
their national existence. In 1813 a new Regulation was enforced Sit 
known as the Resumption Regulation. T&s regulation empowerSthe 

hatbtt to/esume all Mhiraj lands which the Mughal Emperors 

had bestowed or settled upon their subjects. It must be remeLered fn thi 

sITaTM t — d from EmS 

hah Alam the right to the Diwan of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa; and therefore 

they were perfectly entitled to fix, in their own right, the ren s of big zemii’ 

daries and small holdings alike. However, their object was not to sysfemS 

the land-tenures in Bengal, but to deprive the Muslims of their Jupremacv 

m the country by depriving them of their landed possessions. At the timl 

*n the Resumption Regulation was enforced, „ per cent of the rem'nS 

"th' Muslims i but within i o years after the completion of proceed- 

nXh '*'f a”’ ““plMely reversed,^and the 

number of Mushm remindars fell from 55 to a mere 5 Lr cent 1 c™“t 

o better than quote, in this connection, the remarks of Sr William Hunter 

m his weli-knowj. book. Tie indiun ilf„mf™„, where he described tL deX 

blow which the Muslim community received with regard to its poXnTa 

po 1 entity, in consequence of the ruthless manner in which the Resump- 
tion Regulation was carried out. Sir William Hunter says, ‘ ‘A large part of 

founZ™ ?r Musalmans or by Mohiniedan 

foundations. The panic and hatred which ensued have stamped themselves 

for ever on the rural records. Hundreds of ancient families w^ere JuLTd and 
the educational system of the Musalmans, which was almost entirely maintain¬ 


ed by rent-free grants, received its death-blow. The scholastic classes of the 
jylohammedans emerged from the i8 years of harrying, absolutely ruined. 
Any impartial student will arrive at the conviction that while the Resumption 
Laws only enforced rights which we had again and again most emphatically 
reserved, yet the Resumption Proceedings were harsh in the extreme, and 
opposed to the general sense of the Indian people. Prescription cannot create 
rights in the face of express enactments, but js years of unbroken possession 
give rise to strong claims on the tenderness of a Government. Our Resump¬ 
tion officers knew no pity. They calmly enforced the law. The panic of 
those days is still remembered, and it has left to us a bitter legacy of hatred. 
Since then the profession of a Man of Learning, a dignified and lucrative 
calling under Native Rulers, has ceased to exist in Bengal. 

‘ ‘The Mohammedan foundations suffered most: for with regard to their 
title deeds, as with regards to all other matters, the former conquerors of 
India had displayed a haughty indifference, unknown to the provident and as¬ 
tute Hindu. We demanded an amount of proof in support of rent-free tenures, 
which in the then uncertain state of real property law, they could not have 
produced in support of their acknowledged private estates. During jg 
years we had submitted under protest to a gigantic system of fraud and the 
accumulated penalty fell upon a single generation. Meanwhile the climate 
and the white-ants had been making havoc of the grants and title- deeds which 
might have supported their claims. There can be little doubt that our Re¬ 
sumptions fell short of what had been stolen from us, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that from those Resumptions, the decay of the Mohammedan 
system of education dates. The officer now in charge of the Wahabi prose¬ 
cutions cites them as the second cause of the decline of the Musalman com¬ 
munity in Bengal.” 

Shortly after this, yet another terrible blow was aimed at the life of the 
Muslims as community-—a blow which laid the community absolutely prost¬ 
rate and helpless. In 183^^ the Court language was suddenly changed from 
Persian to English, in flagrant violation of the East India Company's treaty 
with Emperor Shah Alam. This change deprived Muslims of their language of 
culture and sustenance, and at one blow the entire Muslim people was relega¬ 
ted to a position of backwardness. Muslims of those days, as the East India 
Company knew very well, were disinclined towards English education, not 
only because of their disgust at the cruel and barbarous treatment to which 
the English had subjected them, but also because in the whole country there 
was not a single educational institution where they could acquire such education 
in an atmosphere of their own culture and civilization. Such schools or coll¬ 
eges as then existed for the imparting of English education had been established 
by Christian missionaries, and the teachers were either Christians or Hindus. 
In this connection, the well-known historian Sir William Hunter has depicted 
the feelings of the Muslims of those days in these significant words: “The 
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language of our Government schools in Lower Bengal is Hindu, and the masters 
are Hindus. The higher sort of Musalmans spurned the instructions of idola¬ 
ters through the medium of the language of idolatry.” 

Gentlemen, my narration of this tale of sorrow has not yet reached its 
conclusion. During the middle of the 19th century still further blows were 
struck at the Indian Muslims which completed their downfall. The Sepoy 
Mutiny of 18^7, which kindled the fire of revenge in the hearts of the British 
against Indians in general and the Muslims in particular, had its repercussions 
in Bengal also. Into the woeful chapter that followed the Mutiny, I shall not 
enter here. Suffice it to say that things came to such a pass towards the end of 
the 19th century that the hearts of even a few, justice-loving Britons were 
moved. Some of them, who were eminent writers and historians, felt im¬ 
pelled to draw the attention of the outside world to the plight to which the 
Muslims had been reduced. But by then the victim was at his last gasp and 
the very people who had made India so great and so glorious had been forciby 
reduced to the position of helots in their own land. 

So much for the historical past. Coming to more recent times, we 
find that even after the British policy in India had undergone a reorientation, 
there was considerable unwillingness to concede the Muslims their rights in 
full, much less to make atonement for the past. Great injustice was done in 
the matter of allocating seats to Muslims in the Councils under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitution. The subsequent Communal Award has to some 
extent made up for that injustice, but we are still the victims of a grave wrong 
because, although the Muslim population in Bengal is about ^6 per cent of 
the whole, yet not more than 48 per cent of the seats in the Province’s Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly have been allotted to our community. The result has been that 
the Muslims cannot run the administration of a province in which they are 
in an unquestioned majority without entering into coalition with or depending 
on the support of other parties. In other provinces, however, where Congress 
has secured majorities, it can and has formed Ministries of its own without 
caring to take into account the wishes or the feelings of the Muslim minorities. 
Therefore, gentlemen, our first problem is to find some means of getting re¬ 
dress for the wrong done to us by the Communal Award, which has reduced 
Muslim majorities to minorities. 

The Folly of Dissentient Muslims 

Our second problem is to devise ways and means to bring their folly 
and their guilt home to Muslims who have been deceived by the high-sounding 
but insincere promisses of the Congress, or who have betrayed the Muslim 
cause by deserting the community and joining hands with its avowed opponents, 
in order to serve their own selfish ends. Through the conduct of some of our 
own men are Muslim ranks being thus disintegrated. If it had been a question 
of fighting the Congress and the Mahasabha only, then surely all their designs 








and all their tactics would have been of little avail against the united front of 
Islam, and this humbler servant of yours would have smashed through the net 
work of Congress and Mahasabha wiles as easily as one sweeps away fragile 
gossamer. But the conduct of these dupes of the Congress and these betrayers 
well-nigh dishearten me; and I sometimes ask myself if a community which 
can still produce so many foolish or treacherous men is worth striving for, 
praying for, and weeping for. Yet, gentlemen, we must not, we cannot and 
we will not yield to despair. It is of the very essence of the spirit of Islam 
to persevere all the more in the face of dangers, difficulties and impediments. 
It is our incumbent duty to bear constantly in mind that in India we hold the 
integrity and safety of Islam as a sacred trust. We are born into these tradi¬ 
tions inherited from generation to generation, and the sacred duty to protect 
Islam and uphold its traditions devolves upon us as a heritage from our for¬ 
bears. Shall we be found wanting in the fulfilment of the duties of this glorious 
trusteeship? Shall we allow our cherished national, cultural and social tradi¬ 
tions to be thus resolutely and ruthlessly assailed, and yet do nothing to pre¬ 
pare ourselves and marshal all our resources to resist the onslaught and to main¬ 
tain and preserve our national rights and our cultural heritage? 

Speaking particularly of Bengal, let me now ask a few questions of those 
misguided Muslims who are trying to build a house apart from the united 
house of Islam and who have, through their action jeopardized the solidarity 
of Musalmans. 

Where is the difference between the published programme of the 
Seceders in Bengal and the programme which the Coalition Party has worked 
out with all earnestness and promptitude? What justification, then, had 
these Seceders to break away from the Coalition Party of Bengal? Do they 
not see that the Congress, in its own majority provinces, has not admitted 
any other party into coalition with it, and that, in any case, coalition with it 
can be only on such terms as amount to the virtual effacement of the Muslims 
as a separate political entity? Even our Coalition Party, in spite of its 
numerical strength, has been forced to enter into alliance with certain other 
groups. The Krishak-Proja Party and the Independent Proja Party together 
number not more than 30 members in the Bengal Assembly and the Bengal 
Council. How then, can they hope to form a Ministry in Bengal without 
the aid of such parties as the Congress? And if they attach themselves to the 
Congress, how can they for a moment hope to achieve anything that will confer 
any real benefit upon the Muslims and the masses of Bengal ? 

Gentlemen, I have already taken up much of your time, but before 
I resume my seat, I wish to make here and now a revelation to you and to the 
world at large. The Congress has, during recent months, again made over¬ 
tures to me offering me the Premiership in a Congress Coalition Cabinet in 
Bengal. If I had responded to those overtures, I should have still been the 
Premier and continued to be, perhaps for an indefinitely long period. But 
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such a Premiership would have been no better and no more real than the King¬ 
ship of Shah Alam or the Nizamat of Mir Jafar. Had I thus signed, with niy 
own hands, the death warrant of Islam, with what face would I have stood 
before my Maker and His Prophet on the day of final reckoning? But let it 
not be supposed that I am against an honourable agreement with the Cong¬ 
ress. I declare that, consistent with the Islamic principles of peace and tole¬ 
ration, I am prepared to agree to work with the Congress on the following 
terms. First, the Congress should come to an honourable mutual 
understanding with the Muslim League, and reshuffle its Ministries in the 
various provinces in coalition with the League Parties in the respective legisla¬ 
tures. Second, the Congress should come to an honourable agreement with 
the League in the matter of appointments to public services and in matters 
pertaining to the social and cultural life of the Muslim people. Third, the 
Congress should mediate in the Shahidganj question between Muslims and 
Sikhs, and bring about a settlement which will be acceptable to both the 
communities, and which will ensure peace and the cessation of the present 
unrest. 

But gentlemen, it is useless, in the light of past experience, for Muslims 
to expect from the Congress anything like fair and equitable treatment. I 
shall give you one typical example of the callousness of Congressmen towards 
Muslim sentiments. The other day, when Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan was 
reciting, in the U.P. Assembly, the tales of oppression on Muslims in 
different places, and was even giving concrete instances in support of his 
allegations, what were the Congressmen in the House doing? They were 
laughing and ridiculing him. Here were, indeed, not one but many Neros all 
fiddling to express their unholy glee at the burning of Rome. If a hundredth 
part of such oppression had been visited on the Hindus then, indeed, would the 
Ganges have been afire from end to end. But the sufferings of Muslims are, 
to the Congress, matters for mockery and laughter. 

A Contrast in the Treatment of Minorities 

Let us contrast the plight of the Muslims in the Congress Provinces 
with the conditions of Hindus living in non-Congress Provinces. In this 
Province, for instance, there has neither been communal rioting, nor can 
anyone cite a single instance of oppression on the minority community. In 
Congress Provinces riots have laid the countryside waste. Muslim life, limb 
and property have been lost and blood has freely flowed, but here in Bengal 
not one head has been broken nor one drop of blood shed. There the Muslims 
are leading their lives in constant terror, overawed and oppressed, but here 
the Hindus are leading perfectly happy peaceful lives-—-a circumstance that 
delights and gratifies us. There mosques are being defiled and the culprits 
never found, nor is the Muslim worshipper unmolested; but here worship 
proceeds unhampered in Hindu temples and none dare defile them, because we 
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resolutely set the law in motion against any evil doer who would defile or 
desecrate any community’s place of worship. There you will find many 
instances where Muslim officers have been unjustly treated or deprived of 
their legitimate rights; here I defy anyone to cite a single instance where a 
Hindu officer has been unfairly treated by us. I assure you that our treatment 
of the minorities in our charge is such that the Congress Ministers may well 
take a leaf out of our book and emulate our example. 

The Congress loudly proclaims itself to be the friend of the tenantry. 
And yet, what has the Congress Ministry done in Bihar for the Kisans as 
compared with what we have done for the Pro]as in Bengal? Let me give you 
a few salient points of contrast. In Bihar the salami has been retained at 8 


per cent, while in this non-Congress Province of Bengal it has been abolished 
altogether. In Bihar the right of zemindars to realize rent through certificates 
still obtains; but here it has been done away with. Here in Bengal we have 


also stopped the enhancement of rent for a period of i o years; but in Bihar no 


such relief has been given to the poor tenants. That is the picture in Bihar, 


and this is the picture in Bengal. And yet Congressmen call themselves better 
friends of the masses than we of the Bengal Coalition and the Muslim League. 


The Muslims Must Stand and Fight Alone 

Gentlemen, I wish I could conclude, for already I have taxed your 
patience enough. But before I sit down, I must frankly and freely express my 
conviction that we, the Muslims of India, must stand on our own legs and 
fight our battles alone. Let us once and for all abandon all hope of protection 
through the so-called safeguards in the Constitution. We must shape our 
own destiny unaided by any outside authority, and in spite of our political 
opponents. British authority in India has, indeed, ceased to function and the 
sceptre is slipping fast from British hands. True that the British still hold 
sway in Delhi and Simla, but that sway increasingly lacks reality, and is 
becoming more and more like that of die successors of Aurangzeb. After 
all, the British came to India as traders, and as traders they are now anxious to 
remain—they would sooner part with power than with trade. They believe 
that their commercial interests will be best served through an alliance. Their 
guarantees to the minorities, and particularly to the Muslims of India, have 
proved to be shallow through and through. The sooner we cease to rely on 
them the better. We must fight the battle of Islam alone and with all our 
resources. Let us resolve to fight it to the bitter end, relying on the justice 
of our cause, undaunted by the gathering forces against us. Let us prepare to 
fight, if need be, on a double front, with our backs to the wall. If Panipat 
and Thaneswar must repeat themselves, let the Muslims prepare to give as 
glorious an account of themselves as did their forbears. 


Conclusion 


Gentlemen, I apologize for the length of this speech, but I have done 
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no more than to give you a recital of bare facts, which I challenge any one to 
contradict. I am deeply grateful to you for the patient hearing you have given 
me, and I once more bid you welcome to Bengal to deliberate upon the 
momentous issues that are before our community to-day. May the All- 
Merciful God guide these deliberations on the right lines, and may your 
decisions bring nearer the day of Islam’s deliverance in India. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. M.A. JINNAH 

After the last Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League which 
took place on October ig, 1937, I should like to place before you a brief 
summary of the work done and the various events that have occurred since. 
You know that at the last session the Constitution and the Rules of the All- 
India Muslim League were overhauled, and some very important changes were 
embodied in them. The new Constitution has now come into operation and 
according to the resolution of the All-India Muslim League, committees have 
been appointed in various provinces to organize Provincial and District Leagues 
all over India; and I am glad to tell you that in every province District Leagues 
have been established, and during the last six months, they have enrolled 
members not by hundreds, not by thousands, but by lakhs. 

Political Awakening 

During my tours in different parts of India I found a tremendous political 
awakening and enthusiasm among the Musalmans, and there is almost an 
insatiable desire amongst the people to come under the banner of the All-India 
Muslim League. This enormous mass of support that is rallying around the 
policy and programme of the All-India Muslim League requires to be harnessed, 
mobilized, co-ordinated and controlled. Then alone, with proper guidance, 
shall we achieve the goal for which we are fighting. 

We have to a certain extent freed our people from the most undesirable 
reactionary elements. We have in no small degree removed the unwholesome 
influence and fear of a certain section who used to pass off as Maulanas and 
Moulvis. We have made efforts to take our women with us in our struggle 
and in many places that I visited they took enormous interest and participated in 
various functions and gatherings. 

We have to carry on and maintian the policy and the programme of the 
Muslim League on a political plane. Within less than six months we have 
succeeded in organizing Musalmans all over India as they never were at any 
time during the last century and a half. They have been galvanized and awak¬ 
ened in a manner which has astounded and staggered our opponents. 
Musalmans have shaken off their torpor and shed the miserable state of despair 
and demoralization into which they were sunk so deep. They are beginning 
to realize that they are a power. They possess the strength, the potentialities 
of which they have not yet realized; and if only they will take their affairs in 
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their own hands and stand together united, there is no power that can resist 
their will. 

Shahidgan] Day 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League had decided to observe 
the 18th of February as the Shahidganj Day. Meetings were held all over the 
country, and the reports that have been received in the office show that the 
League’s word reached the far-off corners of the country. In practically every 
city and town, and even in some villages, the resolution of the League was 
carried out. 

I am fully conscious that to-day the Shahidganj question is uppermost 
in the mind of every Musalman throughout India, and there can be no doubt 
that the feeling and sentiment amongst them is genuine and sincere, and there 
can be no question that the demolition of the mosque has deeply wounded 
their religious susceptibilities. The average man feels that his mosque was 
ruthlessly and wantonly destroyed. It is to be regretted that a great community 
^ like the Sikhs should have been carried away and have resorted to the ruthless 

action of domolishing the mosque in the manner in which they did. 

At the same time, I realize that certain individuals on both sides were 
and have been aggressive to each other, and that they created a situation which 
has involved the two great communities into the position of an impasse. I 
deplore the excesses committeed on both sides, and deeply regret the loss of 
lives of innocent members of both the communities, and deprecate the resort 
to methods which resulted in destroying innocent lives. The question viewed 
in its true perspective is very easy of solution, if only both the communities 
will realize their moral obligation to each other, and put down certain 
mischievous and aggressive elements that make the task more difficult for an 
honourable settlement. 

I appeal to the leaders of the Sikh community to rise above the question 
of prestige or amour propre, and I advise the Musalmans, while recognizing 
their deep feelings and sharing their religious susceptibilities, which I have no 
doubt are genuinely and deeply wounded, to realize that the way to a settlement 
is not reached by dictation from one community to the other. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League has already passed a 
resolution to which I would draw the attention of the delegates present here. 
It runs as follows: 

‘Tn view of the decision of the Punjab Premier, expressing his readiness 
to resign, even if the majority of the Muslim Members give their verdict 
disapproving action foreshadowed in his recent pronouncement with regard 
to the Shahidganj question, the Council realize that the main burden and 
responsibility rests with the Muslim representatives of the Punjab Legislature 
and the public generally. The Council appreciate that the gravity and the 
nature of the issues involved are present to the mind of Sir Sikandar Hayat 
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and his Government. The assurance given by him, in his pronouncement, of 
his making an earnest attempt to bring about an honourable settlement of the 
question is the best course in the opinion of the Council; and in this direction 
lies the w^ay of restoring and securing a permanent peace and goodw^ill between 
the two great sister communities, Muslims and Sikhs, whose moral 
responsibility to each other, whose interest and welfare, and the larger 
interest of the Province and the country, demand that, with their great history, 
religion and traditions behind them, they should rise above the verdicts of 
judicial tribunals and the decisions of legislatures and Government, and rise 
to the occasion and come to an honourable settlement of their own; that 
failing such a desideratum of mutual agreement of the parties concerned, which 
will be most unfortunate, the Council note, with great satisfaction, the 
determination of the Punjab Government that it will not fail to explore and 
exhaust all constitutional avenues open to them to find a satisfactory and just 
solution of the problem, to which. Council are glad, they are already applying 
themselves; and that, w^hile the final decisions as to the policy and the line of 
action can only be decided by the All-India Muslim League, the Council, in 
the meantime, are willing and ready to render all the assistance and help they 
can towards the solution of the matter.” 

It is now for you, ladies and gentlemen, to give your most anxious 
consideration to this question of Shahidganj and determine upon the policy 
and line of action that may seem proper to you. 

The League and Provincial Legislatures 

There are Muslim League Parties functioning inside seven out of the 
eleven Provincial Legislatures. The large majority of Muslim Members in 
all these seven Provincial Assemblies belong to the Muslim League Parties, 
and the membership of those Parties is increasing every day. The Muslim 
League contested, with great success, a number of bye-elections to the 
Legislative Assemblies in various Provinces. The Council of the League 
appointed a committee to chalk out an economic, social and educational 
programme for the Musalmans. The report of the Committee is being awaited 
with great interest. 

We greatly deplore the communal riots that have taken place in the 
United Provinces and other Provinces. It is being publicly stated by the 
Congress Ministers in these provinces that the responsibility for these riots 
rests on the shoulders of the Muslim League. It is most deplorable that a 
Minister ©f the Government should make such loose and untrue statements. 
These allegations against the Muslim League are absolutely without any 
foundation, and are being used as a blind against the incapacity of the Congress 
Government in those provinces to protect the lives and property of the people 
of the province. All sorts of malicious propaganda is being carried out to 
discredit the Muslim League. But, God willing, the Muslim League, in spite 
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of all this, will go on getting stronger every day, 

A few months ago the Muslim community was like no man’s land but 
to-day it has come into its own and there is no power on earth that can now 
keep it dormant or inactive. The Musalmans have realized that their salvation 
lies in organizing themselves under the banner of the Muslim League; and once 
they are organized, they need fear no one. 

Numerous representations and complaints have reached the Central 
Office of the hardship, ill-treatment and injustice that is meted out to 
Musalmans in the various Congress Provinces, and particularly to those 
who were workers and members of the All-India Muslim League. Therefore, 
the Council were obliged to appoint a special committee, under the 
chairmanship of Raja Mohammad Mehdi Saheb, to take such steps as may be 
considered proper, and to submit their report to the Council and the President. 

The Council also decided to authorize me, as the President, to take 
all necessary steps to form a Muslim League Party in the Central Legislature, 
with power to the party so formed to coalesce with any other party or group 
whose policy and programme is approximately the same as that of the All-India 
Muslim League. In pursuance of that resolution, I am glad to inform you that 
a Muslim League party in the Central Legislature, in both the Houses, has been 
formed and will function in the Legislature, under the supervision and control 
of the Council of the All-India Muslim League, from the next session of the 
Central Legislature. 

The Hindu-Muslim Question 

Although some of the pronouncements of the President and other 
leaders of the Congress at Haripura created an impression of a really genuine 
desire for the settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question—and in pursuance of 
that, Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru have written to me, and I have 
replied to their letters, and the correspondence is going on—^yet there is no 
slackening on the part of the Congress in the determination of their set purpose 
to annihilate every other party, and particularly the All-India Muslim League. 

The Congress attitude, so far as it can be summed up, is first that the 
Communal Award must go lock, stock and barrel; secondly, that there must 
be no separate electorates; and thirdly, that there must be no differential 
franchise, and if possible, there should be no reservation of seats for any 
community. 

The result of this will be obvious: Musalmans will be wiped out from 
securing any adequate representation either in the legislatures or in the 
municipal, local and district boards—as did happen in Bihar recently, since 
the Government have even removed the cummulative voting which existed 
before they assumed office. 

The Congress resolutions about fundamental rights and declarations 
with regard to religion, culture and language are nothing but paper resolutions. 
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There is not the slightest doubt that the most aggressive attitude was taken 
up by the Congress Government on the threshold of their assuming office. 
They endeavoured to impose the Bande Matxam song in the legislatures, and 
it is only after much bitterness and opposition that it has been dropped. They 
are pursuing a policy of making Hindi a compulsory language, which must 
necessarily, if not completely, destroy—at any rate, vitally undermine the 
spread of the development of Urdu; and what is worse still, is that Hindi with 
its Hindu Sanskritic literature and philosophy and ideals will and must necessari¬ 
ly be forced upon Muslim children and students. 

In various parts of India, serious difficulties are put in the way 
of Muslims enjoying the liberty of observing their religious rights freely. It 
is one thing to make every high-sounding declaration, such as the Congress 
are in the habit of making, and its Working Committee of repeating them; 
it is quite another thing to translate them into action—and so far, the Congress 
are preaching one thing, and practising just the contrary. 

The President of the Congress, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, having 
quoted these paper resolutions about the so-called protection of religion, 
culture and language, proceeded to state: “The time is opportune for 
renewing our efforts for the final solution of the problem. I believe I am 
voicing the feelings of all Congressmen when I say that we are eager to do our 
very best to arrive at an agreed solution consistent with the fundamental 
principles of nationalism.” 

Here I wish he was speaking on behalf of all the Congressmen as he 
believed he was! It is no use masquerading under the name of nationalism. 
The Congress is a Hindu body mainly. It is begging the whole question to say 
that ‘we are eager to do our very best to arrive at an agreed solution* and 
qualify it by saying ‘consistently with the fundamental principles of nationalism* 
as if the Muslim League were'^opposed to the fundamental principles of 
nationalism. Muslims have made it clear more than once that, besides the 
question of religion, culture, language and personal laws, there is another 
question, equally of life and death for them, and that their future destiny and 
fate are dependent upon their securing definitely their political rights, their 
due share in the national life, the Government, and the administration of the 
country. 

They will fight for it till the last ditch, and all the dreams and notions 
of Hindu Raj must be abandoned. They will not be submerged or dominated, 
and they will not surrender so long as there is life in them. 

Eqaalitj with the Congress 

The Muslim League claims the status of complete equality with the 
Congress, or any other organization, and we have our problems to solve. We 
have, under the present conditions, to organize our people, to build up the 
Muslim masses for a better world and for their immediate uplift, social and 
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economic, and we have to formulate plans of a constructive and ameliorative 
character, which would give them immediate relief from the poverty and 
wretchedness from which they are suffering more than any other section of the 

people in India. i j. 

^ I welcome a policy of live and let live. I welcome an understanding 

in matters economic and political. But we cannot surrender, submerge or 
submit to the dictates or the ukase of the High Command of the Congress, 
which is developing into a totalitarian and authoritative causes, functioning 
under the name of the Working Committee, and aspiring to the position of a 

shadow cabinet in a future republic. 

The Muslim League is not only carrying on a struggle for the Muslims; 
it maintains that all other important minorities must have the same sense of 
security and a place in the sun of India, where they will enjoy their rights and 
privileges as free citizens, and not be ground down by caste-tyranny and caste- 

In my opinion, the Congress is making one of the greatest blunders by 
pursuing its present policy. The High Command of the Congress has no 
policy except opportunism and arrogance. They are utilizing their organiza¬ 
tion, because it happens to be the largest and most powerful, to treat every 
other party with contempt, and they imagine that they have already become 
the rulers of India. It is astounding that they believe that they have conquered 
six provinces absolutely, and in the seventh they have a dominant voice, as the 
majority in the coalition of the North-West Frontier Province are Congressmen. 
They talk of drums beating, and they believe that it will not be very long 
before the remaining four Provinces fall before the conquering heroes of the 
High Command of the Congress. 

But to the Musalmans, I say that they must realize that there cannot be 
any honourable settlement between two parties when one claims to be superior 
to the other, and has for its aim and object the domination and dictation of the 
other. Honourable settlement can only be achieved between equals, and 
unless the two parties learn to respect and fear each other, there is no solid 
ground for any settlement. 

Besides even if a settlement does come, unless the Musalmans are fully 
organized and have forged sanctions behind them, as well as the solid and 
united backing behind them, the agreements, pacts or treaties can only be 
treated as a scrap of paper—i.e., unless they can be enforced by a power from 
behind, which will see that the terms are carried out and maintained. 

Therefore, my appeal to the Musalmans is: Don t depend upon 
anybody. You must depend upon your own inherent strength. The 
Musalmans have not yet realized what power and strength they would possess 
if they were properly mobilized as one solid people. We have to go through 
a great deal of spade work and suffering. Our opponents will use all possible 
means of suppression. They may practice tyranny and may persecute us; 
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but I am confident that we shall emerge out of that ordeal better, stronger 
than we have ever been. ° 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE SESSION 

The League met for the second day on April i8, and discussed and 
passed the following resolutions. 

Mr. Hussain Imam moved the first resolution which ran as follows; 
RESOLUTION I 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League places on record its 
sense of appreciation of the efforts of the Huq Ministry in Bengal and 
the Saadullah Ministry in Assam, particularly for resisting the 
machinations of the Congress to break through these fronts, and appeals 
to every Musalman to accord whole-hearted support to the Ministries 
in Bengal and Assam. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Imam deprecated the disunity in the 
Muslim ranks of the two provinces. For the first time in history, the majority 
community in Bengal had got power into their hands, which their Hindu 
brethren could not tolerate because of their historic prejudices. The 
Muslim League appealed to the Congress to come to the right path, and to 
give up the tactics of trying to divide the Muslims. He asked those Muslim 
Members who had left the Coalition Party to realize the real intention of the 
Congress, and to come back to the fold of the Muslim League. 

Mr. Badarudzoha, Khan Bahadur Haji Rashid Ahmed, Mr. Ashrafuddin 
Choudhury, Syed Murtaza and Mr. Jafar Ahmed supported the resolution, 
which was then carried. 

RESOLUTION II 

The main resolution of the Session, regarding the Shahidgunj dispute 
was moved by Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, Leader of the Opposition in the 
U.P. Assembly: 

While endorsing the resolution of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League passed at Delhi on March 2o, 1938, this Special Session 
of the All-India Muslim League, in view of the fact that the Punjab 
Government has given an assurance to the effect that they were adopting 
every means for arriving at an honourable settlement of the Shahidganj 
problem, assures them of its co-operation and assistance in bringing 
about the settlement, and appeals to the Musalmans to create and 
maintain a peaceful atmosphere in order to facilitate that settlement. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Khaliquzzaman said that the Shahidgunj 
affair had ceased to be a mere provincial problem, and had assumed all-India 
importance. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan had assured the Muslim League that 
he was trying his best to solve the problem, and he was ready to resign as 
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as the Muslims considered that his attitude on Shahidgunj was not con- 
with the League’s decision. It was possible that the decision of the 
with regard to this matter might not satisfy all, but they were passing 
a critical time and must proceed cautiously. They must see to it 
liTthey did not give a handle to their enemies to put a check on the growth 
f the League. Political foresight demanded that they should give Sir Sikander 
fi 11 opportunity to tackle the problem. There was no other way. 

^ Discussing the Civil Disobedience movement, he said that this method 
the present stage would hamper Sir Sikander. The Muslims of India had 
gjj Sir Sikander a chance to settle the problem; and to threaten him at this 
with Civil Disobedience would put him in a very embarrassing position. 
* Prof. Enayetullah from the Punjab, supporting the resolution, said that 
Muslims of Punjab should give Sir Sikander an opportunity to settle the 
difficult problem. There could be no peace in the Punjab until the problem 
was honourably settled for the Muslims. He accused those who were carry¬ 
ing on Civil Disobedience to be the agents of the Congress, and said that their 
movement was designed to wreck the Muslim community of the Punjab. 
It was the duty of the Muslims to see to it that the Ministry of Sir Sikander 
remained in power. Criticizing the Congress, he said that Pandit Nehru 
and Mahatma Gandhi, when invited to mediate in the Shahidganj dispute, had 


refused to intervene. 

Mr. Habibullah, supporting the resolution, said he believed that as 
the matter concerned the two great communities of Muslims and Sikhs, a 
settlement would not be difficult. Had they to deal with the bania Congress, 
it would have been otherwise. Sir A.H. Ghuznavi also supported the reso¬ 


lution, which was then carried. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan then addressed the gathering. Speaking in 
Urdu, he said that he was there to explain to them the problem on which 
they had given a sensible decision. He assured the gathering that he realized 
the pain and distress which the Shahidgunj affair had given to the Muslims of 
India, and he was no exception. It was not very easy to settle this problem. 
It required great foresight, patience and political wisdom to solve it. After 
his declaration, to which a reference had been made, the atmosphere in the 
Punjab had greatly improved. He could tell them that the majority of 
the Muslims and Sikhs wanted an honourable settlement. Under the circum¬ 


stances, he was sure that it would be possible to arrive at a settlement. His 
position was very delicate, and he could not give vent to his feelings; but he 
would like to assure his Muslim brothers that if his activities did not satisfy 


them, he would be ready to resign. 

Proceeding, Sir Sikandar said that when Mr. Jinnah organized the 
Muslim League, Punjab and Bengal did not at first join him. Mr. Jinnah’s 
leadership had been challenged because two provinces where the Muslims 
were in majority had not joined the League. It was naturally a challenge to 
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the Muslims of India. So he (Sir Sikandar) decided to give Mr. Jinnah H 
support. Accordingly, he went to Simla and Lucknow, and he assured 
Mr. Jinnah that they of the Punjab and Bengal were behind him. No misun 
derstanding could tear them away from the League. 

Sir Sikandar also appealed to the Bengal Muslims to work together 
as they had been doing in the Punjab, so that they might not hear the disturbin' 
reports of intrigue which they heard from time to time. If the Muslims of 
Bengal and of the Punjab split up, it would be disastrous not only for the two 
provinces, but also for other provinces, and Indian nationalism would also 
suffer. 


RESOLUTION III 

Mr. Zahur Ahmed, then moved the following resolution; 

This Special Session of the All-India Muslim League views with 
alarm the large number of communal riots which are taking place in 
U.P., Bihar, C.P., Bombay and other provinces, resulting in the loss 
of life and property of the Musalmans. In the opinion of the League, 
Congress Governments have signally failed to discharge their primary 
duty of protecting the Muslim minorities in their provinces, and it 
declares that, if immediate steps are not taken to protect the Musalmans 
by the Congress Governments, the consequence to the country as a 
whole will be disastrous. The League congratulates the Muslims in 
villages and towns on the patience and forbearance that they have shown 
during these occurrences. This League calls upon the Provincial 
League to collect all necessary information about all these incidents, 
and to submit their reports to the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League at an early date. 

Mr. Husain Imam seconded the resolution. In putting the resolution 
to the vote, Mr. Jinnah said that the Council had appointed a responsible 
committee to enquire into all allegations of ill-treatment in the provinces in 
which the Musalmans were in a minority. When they had reported, they 
would not allow themselves to rest content till they vindicated themselves. 
The resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION IV 


Moved by Mr. Ziauddin and seconded by Mr. Aurangzeb, Leader of 
the Opposition in the Frontier Assembly, the following resolution was passed: 

This Meeting of the All-India Muslim League calls upon the 
Musalmans of India to take special steps to combat the Congress anti- 
Muslim activities in the Frontier Province. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, after thanking the Reception Committee, said 
that the Muslim League was prepared for an honourable settlement with the 
Congress for further progress of the country, but on condition that the Cong- 





had faith in the League. When Muslims were in the Congress it was 
^^*llv a national organization; but it had now become a different thing. 

If the Congress wanted a settlement with the League, it must cease setting 
Muslim against Muslim. That game did not pay, and the sooner it was given 

^ ^ Mr. A.K. Fazlul Huq urged the assembly to take a solemn pledge to 
V, ing the entire Muslim population of India under the banner of the League. 

^ Proceeding, Mr. Huq said that His Excellency the Viceroy the other 
dav went out of his way to say that six provinces of India were now being 
dministered by the Indian National Congress. His Excellency forgot, for 
the moment, that four provinces of India were being administered by non- 
Congress Ministries, and that these provinces were determined not to allow 
the Congress to come into power there. He was not afraid of criticizing 
any authority, however highly placed it might be. Only the other day, His 
Excellency the Viceroy asked Mahatma Gandhi to see him before the former 
left for Simla. Why did Lord Linlithgow ask Mr. Gandhi to see him? It was 
because the question of Federation was hanging in the balance, and possibly 
His Excellency thought, and his advisers also had told him, that the solution lay 
with Mahatma Gandhi. “The solution”, continued Mr. Huq, “does not lie 
there. There are other parties to be consulted. His Excellency may not 
know; but let me make it clear that no problem worth the name connected 
with any question relating to the administration of India can be solved without 
reference to the All-India Muslim League. The League is not yet properly 
organized, but it is still worth hundreds of National Congresses. Each and 
every one of the League is a lion and a tiger and ready to shed the last drop 

of his blood for the sake of Islam.” 

Mr. M.A. Jinnah, in his concluding speech, dilated upon various 
suggestions made at the Conference. He said that the time was not yet ripe 
to raise funds to meet the propaganda that was being made by the Congress 
in the Frontier, nor could the League officially start a paper of its own. He 
felt that the Session had been a wonderful success, and urged every Muslim 

to become a member of the League. 

As regards Mr. Fazlul Huq’s reference to the Viceroy’s meeting with 
Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah said that the time was coming when higher authorities 
than even H.E. the Viceroy would have to consult the League. He was sure 
that time was coming. He had absolute faith in his people, and knew that 
his people would not fail him or the League. 

With these remarks the Session came to an end.* 


I. SouTCCi The IndiciB Annual Register, Vol. I. p . 377 " 3 ® 7 * 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION 

PATNA, DECEMBER 26-29, 1938 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League 
was opened at Patna on December 26, 1938, and continued for the next three 
days under the presidency of Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 

Syed Abdul Aziz, Chairman of the Reception Committee, traced the 
historical importance of Bihar and Patna, the City’s splendour under the 
Mauryas, and the zenith of glory it reached during the rule of the Mughals. 
“The downfall of the Mughal Empire plunged the unfortunate Musalmans of 
India into a state of helplessness and bewilderment; and for a long time, they 
could do little but mourn their fate. Subdued and awestruck by the new 
regime set up by the British, they at first remained distrustfully aloof from 
all new ideas and movements, and took no steps to reform or improve them¬ 
selves in accordance with the changed conditions of the times. A new 
awakening later came over them, and they showed that they were still a force 
to reckon with. They played a prominent part in the memorable struggle 
for independence which took place in 187^. In Bengal, Bihar and Mys^e, 
they shed their blood like water to stem the tide of foreign domination. The 
wars waged by Seraj-ud-Dowlah, Mir Kasim and Tippu Sultan to preserve the 
independence of the country will always remain enshrined in history as some 
of the noblest examples of patriotic endeavour.’’ 

Mr. Aziz said that in 1916 the Muslim League, keeping pace with the 
Congress, demanded independence for the country; and as a proof of the sin¬ 
cerity and earnestness of the Musalmans, whom it represented, it signed a 
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3Ct with the Hindus. It was fully realized by the Musalmans that to attain 
freedom for the country, it was essential for the Hindus and Musalmans to be 
united and welded into one strong nation. 

“But the Nehru Report of 1926 shattered the foundation of unity, 
and destroyed all hopes of concerted action in the cause of freedom. It be¬ 
came apparent to the Musalmans that the demand for independence by the 
sister community was nothing more than a cloak for gaining political domina¬ 
tion to the exclusion and detriment of the other communities living in the 
country.’’ Mr. Aziz ascribed the late Maulana Mohammad Ali’s opposition 
to the Nehru Report to this reason, and said that Musalmans all over India 
became distrustful of Congress professions. He accused the Hindu leaders 
of sidetracking the issues raised by Mr. M.A. Jinnah and Maulana Mohammad 
Ali at the Calcutta Convention, for the amendment of the Nehru Report; 
and said that at the Round-Table Conferences the Musalmans gave ample 
proof of their sincerity, but the Hindu leaders did not join them in evolving 
a satisfactory solution of the communal problem. 

In this connection, Mr. Aziz observed that the “fear of the Musalmans 
that the Congress in reality wanted to establish a Hindu Raj in which the mi¬ 
litary and external powers of the British would remain intact, while the ad¬ 
ministration and internal powers were vested in the Hindu majority, who would 
set about reducing the Musalmans to a state of serfdom, has been amply justi¬ 
fied and confirmed.’’ 

At present, there were many conflicting and contradictory ideologies 
in India—Nationalism, Bolshevism, Fascism, etc. —and these had only 
served to make India’s political, social and cultural problems still more com¬ 
plex by creating new differences and accentuating the existing ones. 
In these circumstances, Mr. Aziz saw the need for Musalmans to 
organize themselves for the purpose of self-preservation. Gandhiji 
and his followers wished to base the future development of India on 
the cultural background of Hindu history and ideology in the name of national¬ 
ism. But recently a new party had come into prominence, which intended 
to reconstruct a united Indian nation by obliterating all religious differences 
and setting up a new civilization, based on Western thought and ideals. Tho¬ 
ugh not an open enemy of religion, the party considered it unnecessary, or of 
only minor account, and this new creed of Socialism was undoubtedly highly 
detrimental for the Musalmans. 

Mr. Aziz said that the Musalmans’ reluctance to participate in the 
Congress programme was not the result of any lack of love for their country; 
nor were they oblivious to the need of solving its economic problems. What 
they objected to were the means and methods proposed by the majority 
community. He held that Nationalism and Socialism were opposed to Islamic 
ideals, and said that, apart from the effects of the grant of Provincial Autonomy, 
the movements he had referred to were some of the other causes which had 
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served to give the Muslim League a new lease of life. 

“The Musalmans cannot join hands with the Socialists*’, said Mr. Aziz 
stressing the Musalmans* inability to co-operate with the Congress and the 
Socialists. The Socialists, he said, had a materialistic view of life, and consi¬ 
dered religion a superfluity, and the Musalmans did not agree with the solu¬ 
tion of economic problems that they offered. As regards the Congress, he 
did not consider it to be sensible for the minorities to leave their fate in the 
hands of the Congress, which he described as a “preponderantly Hindu 
body, having in its ranks a considerable number of wealthy capitalists and 
bigoted politicians, determined to serve their own communal and economic 
interests.** 

Speaking on the policy of the League, Mr. Aziz said that the League had 
no wish to quarrel with others on account of their views. It would only iden¬ 
tify itself with such movements as accorded with Islamic ideals and principles, 
and which were directed towards securing the greatest amount of good for 
all. “It will not allow the kisans to be persecuted and tyrannized over by 
the zemindars, nor will it try to gain their support by holding out promises 
to them that were incapable of fulfilment. Similarly, it is prepared to label 
the landowning class as a set of tyrants and oppressors.** He also said that 
the League would try to steer a similiar middle path between Labour and 
Capital, by securing higher wages and better conditions of employment for 
Labour, without making it unprofitable for capitalists to invest their money 
in industrial enterprises. He said that the critics of the League did not realize 
that it was good omen that the Musalmans, hitherto a backward section of the 
people, were organized. If they had remained disunited, they would not be 
able to contribute to the progress of the country. Mr. Aziz concluded by 
enumerating the grievances of the Muslims.* 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. M.A. JINNAH 

I thank you for the great honour that you, the people of Patna and 
Bihar, have done me. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that such a 
large number of people have come from all parts of Bihar, and from all over 
India to attend this Session. I thank them for the trouble they have taken. 
I also thank those who have taken great pains to make this Session a success 
and who have built this wounderful “pandal** and made all these marvellous 
arrangements. 

Before I come to deal with the problems which are engaging our atten¬ 
tion, I must express our joint and deep sorrow at the passing away of Maulana 
Shaukat Ali. Maulana Shaukat Ali was a great man, a man who was always 
ready and willing to make any and every sacrifice for the cause in which he 
belie^^ed. He was a colleague and a personal friend of mine. He never 

I. The Indian Annual Register, iggS, Vol. II, pp. 343-344 
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j^ed even by an inch from the path he had chosen and served the cause of 
Muslim League with unflagging zeal to the very last. It is not only a 
onal loss, but, I am sure, also a national Muslim loss, which is mourned 
^1} over India. 

Another great figure, a world figure, who passed away is Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk. His death has come as the greatest blow to the Muslim world, 
ug was the foremost figure in the Muslim East. In Persia and Afghanistan, 
n Egypt ^od, of course, in Turkey, he proved, to the consternation of the rest 
^f the world, that Muslim nations were comming into their own. In Kemal 
Attaturk the Islamic world has lost a great hero. With the example of this 
great Musalman in front of them as an inspiration, will the Muslims of India 
still remain in quagmire? (Cries of “No, no.”) 

The Muslim League has already deplored the loss of Dr. Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal. His death, too, is an irreparable loss to Muslim India. He was a 
personal friend of mine and a singer of the finest poetry in the world. He 
will live as long as Islam will live. His noble poetry interprets the true aspira¬ 
tions of the Muslims of India. It will remain an inspiration for us and for 
generations after us. 

TL^ nf ths. Cnnoress 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I will now refer to the position of the Muslim 
League. It was only three years ago that we laid dovm the policy and prog¬ 
ramme of the All-India Muslim League at Bombay. The position at that time 
was this. Of the intelligentsia of the Muslims who were in the forefront 
of what is called political life, most—I do not say all—were careerists. They 
chose their place according to their convenience, either in the bureaucratic 
camp or in the other camp, that is, the Congress camp. Those who thought 
that they could better their position by joining the bureaucratic camp joined it. 
The others thought they could get position and power in the Congress camp, 
and joined that camp. Their object was how best to make careers for them¬ 
selves. So far as the masses were concerned, and so far as my dear young 
friends, the Muslim youth, were concerned, they were all hypnotized by the 
Congress faleshood. The youth believed their slogans and catchwords. 
They were caught right in the net that was spread for them by the Congress. 
They were led into the belief that the Congress was fighting for the freedom 
of the motherland. Being honest themselves, they could not believe that 
other people could be otherwise. They were led to believe that the question 
was really an economic one, and that they were fighting for daTbhat, for labour 
and the Kisans. Their pure, untutored minds became easy victims of the 
Congress net. When we, who saw through the game and understood the 
inward meaning of the Congress leaders* move, tried to make them understand 
that they were being misled, we were dubbed reactionaries, communalists, 
and much else besides. 
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That was the position in 1936, lam glad to say that things have now 
changed. One thing has been demonstrated beyond doubt, namely that the 
Congress High Command wanted the Musalmans to be a mere understudy of 
the Congress, mere footpages of the Congress leaders, to be used, governed 
and brought to heel when they had served the purpose of the Congress. Xh 
Congress leaders wanted them to submit unconditionally to Hindu Raj 
That game has now been fully exposed. We have got ample proof of it. The 
Chairman of the Reception Cornmittee has indicated some of those proofs in 
his address. I congratulate him for his most eloquent exposition of the true 
state of affairs in this country and also of the aims and objects of the Congress 

The Congress has now, you must be aware, killed every hope of 
Hindu-Muslim settlement in the right royal fashion of Fascism. The Congress 
does not want any settlement with the Muslims. It wants to thrust its own 
terms on the Muslims of India. As the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
has said in his address, the Congress wants the Muslims to accept the settlement 
as a gift from the majority. The Congress High Command makes the preposte¬ 
rous claim that they are entitled to speak on behalf of the whole of India, that 
they alone are capable of delivering the goods. Others are asked to accept 
the gift as from a mighty sovereign. The Congress High Command declares 
that they will redress the grievances of the Muslims, and they expect the 
Muslims to accept the declaration. I want to make it plain to all concerned 
that we Muslims want no gifts. The Muslims want no concessions. We, 
Muslims of India, have made up our mind to secure our full rights, but we 
shall have them as rights, not as gifts or concessions. 

As I have said before, there are four forces at play in this country. 
Firstly there is the British Government. Secondly there are the rulers and 
peoples of the Indian States. Thirdly there are the Hindus; and fourthly, 
there are Muslims. The Congress press may clamour as much as it likes; 
they may bring out their mornings afternnon, evening and night editions; 
the Congress leaders may shout as much as they like that the Congress is a 
national body. But I say it is not true. The Congress is nothing but a Hindu 
body. That is the truth and the Congress leaders know it. The presence of 
the few Muslims, the few misled and misguided ones, and the few who are 
there with ulterior motives, does not, cannot, make it a national body. I 
challenge anybody to deny that the Congress is not mainly a Hindu body. I 
ask, does the Congress represent the Muslim? (Shouts of ‘‘No, no*’ which 
were repeated as indicated below.) 

I ask does the Congress represent the Christians? (“No.”) 

I ask does the Congress represent the Scheduled Castes? (“No.”) 

I ask does the Congress represent the non-Brahmans? (“No.”) 

I say the Congress does not even represent all the Hindus. What 
about the Hindu Mahasabha? What about the Liberal Federation? The 
Congress, no doubt, is the largest single party in the country. But it is 
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nothing more than that. It may arrogate to itself whatever titles it likes: the 
Congress High Command, in the intoxications of power, like persons who are 
drunk, may make any claims it pleases them to make. But such claims cannot 
alter the true character of the Congress. It remains what it is—mainly a 
Hindu body. 

Congress Determined to Crush Minorities 

Such claims might have hoodwinked some people for some time, but 
they cannot hoodwink all the people all the time—and can certainly not 
hoodAvink the Muslims any longer. I am convinced— I think you are also 
now convinced, and many who are not yet convinced will soon be convinced, 
and those who are honestly mistaken now, not those who are dishonest in 
their conviction, will also be convinced—that the Congress is not a national 
body. It is a misfortune of our country, indeed it is a tragedy, that the High 
Command of the Congress is determined, absolutely determined, to crush 
all other communities and cultures in this country, and to establish Hindu Raj. 
They talk of Swaraj, but they mean Hindu Raj. They talk of National 
Government, but they mean only Hindu Government. But the bubble has 
been pricked too soon. Intoxicated with power gained under the new 
Constitution, with their majority in six or seven provinces, the Congress 
has had its game exposed a little too soon. What did the Congress do when it 
came to power? With all its pretensions of nationalism, it straightaway 
started with the Bande Mataram. It is admitted that Bande Mataram is not the 
national song, yet it is sung as such, and thrust upon others. It is sung not 
only in their own gatherings, but Muslim children in Government and 
Municipal schools, too, are compelled to sing it. Muslim children must 
accept Bande Mataram as their national song, no matter whether their religious 
beliefs permit them to do so or not. It is idolatrous and worse—a hymn of 
hatred for Muslims. 

Take the case of the Congress flag. Admittedly it is not the national 
flag of India. Yet that flag must be respected by everyone, and hoisted on 
every Government and public building. It does not matter if the Muslims 
object to it, the Congress flag must be paraded as the national flag of India, 
and be thrust upon the Muslims. 

Take next the case of Hindi-Hindustani. I need not add to what has 
already been said on the subject by the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
Is there any doubt now in the mind of any one that the whole scheme of Hindi- 
Hindustani is intended to stifle and suppress Urdu? (“No.”) 

Take next the Wardha Scheme of Education. Were the Muslims taken 
into confidence when the Scheme was under preparation? The whole Scheme 
was conceived of, and its details worked out, behind the back of the Muslims. 
Who is the author of the Scheme? Who is the genius behind it? Mr. 
Gandhi. I have no hesitation in saying that it is Mr. Gandhi who is destroying 
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the ideal with which the Congress was started. He is the one man responsible 
for turning the Congress into an instrument for the revival of Hinduism. His 
ideal is to revive the Hindu religion and establish Hindu Raj in this Country, 
and he is utilizing the Congress to further this object. 

The reaction of the Muslims to such a scheme of education could not 
but be what it has been all over the country. You have seen the Pirpur 
Report,^ and I need not add to what has been described in that document. 

The position may be summed up in one sentence. To-day the Hindu mentality, 
the Hindu outlook, is being carefully nurtured, and Muslims are being forced to 
accept these new conditions and to submit to the orders of the Congress 
leaders. This Hindu outlook is daily interfering with the normal life of the 
Muslim. The Musalmans are being forced to accept Hindu ideals in their 
daily life. Have Muslims anywhere done anything of the sort? Have they 
anywhere sought to impose Muslim culture on the Hindus? Yet whenever ' 
Muslims have raised the slightest voice of protest against the imposition of 
Hindu culture on them, they have been branded as communalists and disturbers ♦ 
of peace, and the repressive machinery of the Congress Governments has been 
set in motion against them. Take the cases that have occured in Bihar. Who 
have suffered suppression of culture under the Congress Government? It is 
the Musalmans. Against whom are the repressive measures taken, prohibitory 
orders issued—and among whom are arrests made? It is the Muslims., I 
should like to know a single instance—I am prepared to learn and correct 
myself—a single instance where the Muslim League, or Muslim individuals, 
may have tried to force their own culture upon the Hindus in the last eighteen 
months. 

Muslim Awakening of National Consciousness 

I do not wish to dwell any longer upon this. I have done with it, so 
for as the Congress is concerned. As regards the Musalmans, I can say that it 
is a matter of great congratulation to the All-India Muslim League that it has 
succeeded in awakening a remarkable national conciousness among the Muslims. 
Muslims, as 1 said before, were like men who had lost their moral, cultural and 
political consciousness. You have not yet got to the fringe of acquiring that 
moral, cultural and political consciousness. You have only reached that stage 
at which an awakening has come—your political conscience has been stirred. 

Today you find—apart from the fact of whether the Congress claims 
are right or wrong—today you find that the Hindus have to a very large degree 
acquired that essential quality, moral, cultural and political consciousness— 
and it has become the national consciousness of the Hindus. This is the force 

I. On the hardship, ill-treatment and injustice meted out to Muslims in Congress 
Government Provinces, issued on November 15*, 1938, by the Committee appoint- 
ted by the League Council on March 2 , 1938, chaired by Raja Syed Muhammad 
Mehdi of Pirpur, and comprising five other members. 
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behind them; that is the force I want the Muslims to acquire. When you 
have acquired that, believe me, I have no doubt in my mind you will realize 
what you want. The counting of heads may be a very good thing; but it is 
0ot the final arbiter of the destiny of nations. You have yet to develop a 
national self and a national individuality. It is a big task; and as I have told 
you, you are yet only on the fringe of it. But, I have great hopes for our success. 
The developments that have already taken place are almost miraculous. I 
never dreamed we could make this wonderful demonstration that we see 
to-day. But even then, we are only on the fringe of the problem. 

Palestine 

Among the immediate issues we have to grapple with, which may come 
up before the Subjects Committee, is the question of Palestine. I know how 
deeply Muslim feelings have been stirred over the issue of Palestine. I know 
Muslims w ill not shirk from any sacrifice if required to help the Arabs who are 
engaged in the fight for their national freedom. You know the Arabs have 
been treated shamelessly—-men who, fighting for the freedom of their country, 
have been described as gangsters, and subjected to all forms of repression. 
For defending their homelands, they are being put down at the point of the 
beyonet, and with the help of martial laws. But no nation, no people who 
are worth living as a nation, can achieve anything great without making great 
sacrifices, such as the Arabs of Palestine are making. All our sympathies are 
with those valiant martyrs who are fighting the battle of freedom against 
usurpers. They are being subjected to monstrous injustices which are being 
propped up by British Imperialism with the ulterior motive of placating the 
international Jewry which commands the money-bags. That question we 
will have to consider. 

The Situation in the Indian States 

Another question that will come up for consideration is the situation 
that is developing in the Indian States. You have heard the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee on that subject. One point I should like to add to his 
observations. As you are all aware, we are in full sympathy with the aspira¬ 
tions of the States* people. I am convinced, however, as 1 am convinced about 
the real objects of the Congress, that the motive of the Congress championing 
the rights of the States’ people is far from what it is made out to be. I would 
like to put only one question. Why all this agitation in the States? Why are 
all the forces being let loose in the name of the Arya Samajists and the Hindu 
Mahasabha in Hyderabad State? I would ask the Congress, what is it doing in 
Kashmir? The Arya Samajists, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress 
nationalists, as also the Press, the subservient Press of the Congress, why are 
they silent about the affairs of Kashmir State ? Is it because Kashmir is a Hindu 
State? Is it because the vast majority of the Indian subjects of Kashmir State 
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are Muslims? I have no doubt about the real meaning of the Congress solicit 
tude for the people of the Indian States. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has said, in one of his speeches, that the 
Congress wants to make an alliance with the peoples of the Indian States. 
May I ask do they want to make an alliance only with those who are Hindus or 
also with the Musalmans? According to the present Constitution of the 
Muslim League, the League cannot interfere in the affairs of the Indian States. 
But I want to make it clear that if the Congress pursues its compaign in Muslim 
States like Hyderabad, with the ulterior motive which undoubtedly is inspiring 
it at present, the Muslim League would have to consider afresh the question of 
interference with the affairs of Indian States. We cannot leave our Muslim 
brethren in the Hindu States at the tender mercies of their oppressors and 
those who wish to exploit them. 

Federation 

The next question that you will have to consider is that of Federation. 
Let the Congress continue to say that they will never accept the Federation. 
But I tell you I do not at all believe in the professions of the Congress. The 
Congress will tumble into it just as it tumbled into the provincial part of the 
Constitution. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was loud in his declaration the other 
day that whatever individual Congressmen might say here and there, the 
Congress as a whole was determined to reject the Federation lock, stock, and 
barrel. I do not believe in such declarations. I know another Congress 
leader has said that revision and modification will satisfy them; and if the 
elective principle was accepted, it would appease the Congress. Yet another 
leader has declared that if the Federal Scheme could be so altered as to give 
them the substance of independence, the Congress might work it, and in that 
way the undesirable and unworkable Federal Constitution might be made a 
desirable and workable one. I say the whole idea behind the Congress leaders’ 
move is once again to deceive the Muslims. I want to tell these leaders, 
however, that they cannot deceive the Muslims any more. The Muslims are 
not what they were three years ago. The whole game of the Congress is and 
has been to get a substantial majority in this wretched, highly objectionable 
and rotten Constitution which they want to enjoy. If they get a majority, 
they will accept the Federation with utmost glee; and then they will begin to 
pursue their nefarious scheme of destroying the Muslim culture and organiza¬ 
tion, and to build up the Congress organization, as the one and only totalitarian 
organization, on the Fascist pattern. Then they will be able to establish their 
ideal of Hindu Raj in Hindustan. 

Congress Intrigues 

The Congress leaders know what they are aiming at. They have got 
their majorities in seven provinces, and have Congress Governments there. 
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There are only four provinces left. The covetous eyes of the Congress leaders 
are now cast upqn these provinces. Every now and then they declare that the 
non-Congress Governments in these provinces are tottering, aye, tottering in 
spite of their majorities, struggling on their last legs. The Congress leaders 
think that in these four provinces the Ministries are not very strong. But it 
is not difficult to see through the Congress game. They want to see a Congress 
Government in whichever of these provinces they can. I had a talk with some 
friends of the North-West Frontier Province. I am told that in that Province 
our co-religionists-—credulous Pathans as they are—have been told that the 
Congress is for the good of the people, that the Muslim League is the supporter 
of Imperialism and an ally of Imperialism. I say there cannot be a greater 
falsehood than the allegation that the Muslim League is an ally of Imperialism. 
Inside the legislature or outside the legislature, have I on any single occasion 
supported Imperialism, not to speak of proving myself an ally of Imperialism? 
(Shouts of “No, no.”) 

I am sure that, even if there were a few Muslims who had thought in 
the past that the Muslims might gain their ends through an alliance with British 
Imperialism, they have now been thoroughly disillusioned. I say the Muslim 
League is not going to be an ally of anyone, but would be the ally of even the 
devil if need be in the interest of Muslims. 

(A pin-drop silence suddenly appeared to seize the house at this stage. 
Mr. Jinnah paused for a moment and then continued.) 

It is not because we are in love with Imperialism; but in Politics one 
has to play one’s game as on a chess-board. I say the Muslims and the Muslim 
League have only one ally, and that ally is the Muslim nation; and the one and 
only one to whom they can look for help is God. (Applause.) 

The Congress game with regard to Federation is very clear. If the 
Congress can gain control over the Federal machinery, then, by means of the 
direct and indirect powers vested in the Federal Government, the Congress 
would be able to reduce to a non-entity the Government of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Fazlul Huq in Bengal and the Hon’ble Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan in the Punjab; 
so that, in the end, the Congress would have seven provinces where they 
would enjoy an overwhelming numerical majority as a gift of God, and the 
other four provinces w here Muslims dominate would be the feudatories of the 
Congress High Command. 

If I am right in my judgement, that is the objective of the Congress. 
Therefore, I say the Congress opposition to the Federation is not honest. 
Am I to blame for it? Am I wrong? (“No.”) 

Face to Face with a Life and Death Struggle 

Ladies and Gentlemen, now it is for you and you alone to make your 
decision. All the responsibilities will be yours. You are face to face with 
a life and death struggle. You should not allow your attention to be deflected 
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by small questions: so and so have not been taken into the Working Committee 
of the League; so and so should not be in the League. Such small matters 
should not divert your attention from the main issues confronting the commu¬ 
nity. Only this morning some young men came to me and complained about 
the personnel of the League. They said that certain persons, whose names 
I need not mention, should not be in the League. To these young men, as 
well as to the others, I say that the Muslim League is not yet what it should be, 

I am prepared to admit that there are men who are not true Leaguers. But 
the Muslim League is the organization of all Muslims. It is your oganization. 
Let me tell my young friends, if they want to purify the Muslim League, if they 
want to raise the Muslim League to the highest glory, it is no use keeping out 
and finding faults with it. Come in, and if there is anything wrong with it, 
put it right. 

Therefore, I appeal to everyone: Come into the Muslim League, It 
is your organization. It is not the property of this man or that man. It is 
your organization, and you can make it as you like and what you like ? I think 
I have said all that I had to say. You will forgive me for having made 
the speech extempore. My health did not permit me to write out my speech. 
Besides, I have already made so many speeches. The last speech I made was at 
Karachi, only in October last. I expressed my views on that occasion as on 
other occassions. My views are therefore well-known. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to me to see that a great 
awakening has taken place among the Muslims. They have grasped the real 
issues. That is a great beginning. Having made this great begining, if you 
now harness your energies and mobilize your forces like a disciplined army, 
victory will be yours. 

Concluding Remarks in Urdu 

Mr. Jinnah then addressed the gathering in Urdu. He appealed to 
them to close their ranks. He said that when the Congress started the Muslim 
Mass Contact campaign, they threw out a challenge that the Muslim masses 
were with them. The Assembly by-elections in the U.P. and the more recent 
one at Hazaribagh in Bihar had given the proper reply to the Congress challenge. 
And now the Congress refused even to set up their own candidate in the by- 
election to the Central Assembly (caused by the death of Maulana Shaukat Ali). 

What had happened, he asked, to the Congress Muslim Contact 
Campaign? He added that the Congress should now give up this Contact 
affair. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that they were now told that there was no 
possibility of a settlement, and that the Muslims were to be won over on 
independent lines. ‘^Let us wait and see what those independent lines are.’’ 

Concluding, he appealed to the Muslims in the Congress camp to join 
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the Muslim League for their own benefit and the benefit of the entire Muslim 

couimunity.* 

jldoption of Secretary s Report and Three Resolutions 

Preceeding the resolutions, the Report of the Honorary Secretary was 
read and adopted, with a vote of thanks to the Secretary moved by the Chair. 
The following resolutions were then moved by the Chair and adopted, 

I . This Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League expresses its 
deepest feelings of sorrow and grief at the sad demise of Ataturk Ghazi Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha, whom it acknowledges as a truly great personality in the Islamic 
world, a great general and a great statesman. He rebuilt and revived the 
Turkish nation after its defeat and disintegration, and in spite of opposition 
from the European Powers, succeeded in defeating the enemies of Turkey, and 
within a short time brought his country to the front rank of nations. By 
establishing a concord and alliance of the Eastern nations, he guided the East 
to the true goal of political power and prosperity, his memory will inspire 
Muslims all over the world with courage, perserverance and manliness. With 
this expression of its heartfelt grief, this Session of the All-India Muslim League 
wishes to convey its message of sympathy and condolence to the Turkish 
nation in its great bereavement. 

II. This Session of the All-India Muslim League expresses its sincere 
appreciation of the multifarious services rendered by the late Maulana Shaukat 
Ali to the nation. He exerted himself greatly for the establishment of the 
Muslim University, and he was one of the founders of the Khuddam-i-Kaba 
organization. The success of the Khilafat movement was to a great extent 
due to his organizing ability and his untiring effort; and for this, he cheerfully 
bore all the hardships of imprisonment. He gave his energies to saving the 
Muslims from the peril of the Nehru Report, while he worked unceasingly 
till the very last order (sic) to ensure the success of the present organization 
of the Muslim League. All his activities invariably aimed at winning indepen¬ 
dence for India and at the establishment of a lasting concord among the various 
communities of India. He had the courage and capacity to suffer patiently; 
and like a true Muslim, he was always ready to sacrifice himself for Islam. His 
name deserves a prominent place in the history of India’s struggle for freedom. 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League is overwhelmed with 
sorrow at the sudden death of the great leader whose personality was an epitome 
of all the virtues—self-sacrifice, high resolution, amiableness and true friend¬ 
ship. His death is an irrepairable national loss and the All-India Muslim 
League offers prayers for the deceased and heartfelt condolence to the bereaved 

III. This Session of the All-India Muslim League places on record its 

I. Official Pamphlet published by M.H. Saiyid and printed at the Caxton Press, 
Bombay. 
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appreciation of the late Sir Mohammad Iqbal as a sage philosopher of Islam 
and a great national poet. He urged the Muslims to build their future in 
consonance with their great past. Though he is not among us, he lives for 
ever in his imperishable verses which will continue to inspire the life and 
actions of the Muslims all over the world. 

This Session deeply mourns for him and offers fervent prayers to the 
Almighty that the soul of the deceased may rest in peace. 

Second Day 

A resolution advocating direct action by Muslims in protest of 
the atrocities committed on them in three Congress Provinces, and the 
suppression of their legitimate rights and interests, was moved by Mr. Aziz 
Ahmad Khan and occupied almost the entire time of the second day’s sitting 
of the League, on December 27. 

RESOLUTION IV 

Having regard to the atrocities that have been committed and 
that elementary rights of the Muslims have been trampled upon in a 
systematic manner in Bihar, U.P. and C.P,, and that the Government of 
these provinces have failed to redress their grievances or protect even 
the elementary rights of the Musalmans in these provinces, in spite of 
all constitutional methods adopted so far by the Muslims, this Session 
of the All-India Muslim League is therefore of opinion that the time 
has now come to authorize the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League to decide and resort to ‘Direct Action’ if and when 
necessary. 

In moving the resolution on direct action, Mr. A,A. Khan said that 
Muslims would adopt all possible means sanctioned by their religion in order 
to defend their rights and interests and would not hesitate to make any sacrifices 
to achieve that end. (Loud applause.) He added that such a decision should 
be reached after careful deliberation, and that direct action would be underta¬ 
ken only as the last resort. Muslims would, if necessary, adopt measures 
even more drastic than civil disobedience. Such action would be taken not 
against any other community, but against Government. Out of the three 
Provinces concerned—namely, Bihar, U.P. and C.P.—atrocities and repres¬ 
sion had been carried out in Bihar and C.P. to a greater extent than in U.P. 
He, however, warned the U.P. Government that if they attempted to emulate 
the two adjacent Provinces in oppressing the Muslims, the latter would strive 
their utmost to assert their rights in a greater degree in that Province. 

Mr. Ashiq Hussain Warsi, seconding the resolution, spoke in the strain 
of the previous speaker and pointed out cases of alleged oppression carried 
out by the three Congress Governments in the Provinces mentioned above. 
As an instance, he recounted an incident which, he said, occurred in Hazaribagh, 
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here a Muslim had been maltreated and humiliated by the police. He 
dded that when the Congress Government were questioned with regard to 
^uch incidents, they took shelter by saying that the matter was under investiga¬ 
tion and hence sub judice. Thus, Muslim rights of cow-slaughter, taking 
out of processions, etc., had always been interfered with, and even suppressed, 
under the pretext that many Muslim rites were against local custom. 

Syed Abdur Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League Party in the C.P. 
Assembly, suporting the resolution, narrated the grievances of Muslims in 
C P. including the grossly inadequate representation of Muslims in the services 
and public bodies. He added that C.P. Muslims were the most persecuted. 
He referred to the singing of the Bande Mataram, and to the term Y.dya Mandir 
which were highly resented by Muslims. Attempts were also being 
niade to suppress cow-slaughter in C.P.; and it was proposed to introduce 
legislation to this effect. The C.P. Muslims would anxiously wait and see if 
if the Governor would give his assent to a measure which was directed against 
the traditional religious rights of the Muslisms. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, then rose amid loud 
cheers. He said that he did not intend to speak on the resolution, but mention 
had been made of the Muslim majority Provinces; and he would like, therefore, 
to explain the position in his Province. The grievances of Muslims in the 
Congress-governed provinces would prove a revelation to any sane, thinking 
person and certainly would cause concern to any Muslim. He had always 
avoided saying anything about the administration in other Provinces which 
might be termed a criticism. The Muslims were not in an overwhelming 
majority in the Punjab, but he had assured Mr. Jinnah at the Lucknow Session 
that, on the question of safeguarding Muslim interests, every Muslim would 
stand behind the League. 

Referring to his difficulties, Sir Sikander said that there were certain 
traitors in the Muslim League camp who had been intriguing with his opponents 
with a view to creating dissension in the Muslim ranks. It was easier to deal 
with open enemies; it took time to expose and deal with secret ‘serpent in the 
sleeve’. The time, however, had arrived to deal with them properly, which 
would be done by the provincial organizations. He would like to assure 
Indian Muslims that despite these intrigues, his Government was firmer now 
than ever before. He had been following the policy of scrupulously safeguard¬ 
ing the interests of all communities. He had given the minorities 5^0 per cent 
representation in the Cabinet and the Services. He thought that the Congress 
Governments in some Provinces had been intoxicated by their newly acquired 
power; they should remember that 90 million Muslims could not be suppressed, 
or turned out of the country as a minority. The Congress dream of Swaraj 
would never come true, if it did not learn to practise toleration. Happenings 
like those mentioned by the mover and others, if they were not stopped and 
were allowed to grow in number, might lead not only to civil disobedience but 
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to worse results. It had been asked what help the Muslim majority provinces 
would give them. Mere paper resolutions would not help, nor were Govern¬ 
ment able to protect the minorities. He assured Muslims in the minority 
provinces that, if the necessity arose, every Punjabi Muslim would be prepared 
to lay down his life in the defence of Islam. 

Referring to the controversy about his offer of military help to Britain 
Sir Sikander said that his intention in making such a statement was not to offer 
help to Britain, but to assist the growth of solidarity among Indians. He was 
pained to find even Congressmen criticizing him; but he had made the position 
clear when he said that he would oppose sending Indian troops to Palestine. 
Concluding, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan said that he was a practical man and no 
weaver of words. If the need arose, he would demonstrate that he could 
fight better than his crictis. 

Mr. A.K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, supported the resolution. 
He declared that his Ministry was not in any danger, although antagonists of 
the Government had made various baseless statements that the overthrow of 
the Cabinet was imminent, or that factions and dissensions had crept in. 
If Muslims decided to launch civil disobedience, he could speak on behalf of 
Bengal Muslims that they would stand solidly behind the move. There was 
perhaps no Muslim minister in India who would not resign his office and join 
the movement when launched. In fact, he would be the first to do so. The 
League had not been able to assert itself in Bengal to the same degree as in 
some other provinces. He hoped, however, that it would establish itself in 
Bengal more firmly than in the past. Referring to the Muslim Mass Contact 
Movement of the Congress, Mr. Huq said that such contact was no more 
possible than contact with the man in the moon. He sounded a note of warn¬ 
ing that if oppression continued against Muslims in the Hindu Provinces, the 
Government of India Act would cease to function; at least, it would be their 
duty to prevent its working ... He hoped that the Congress Governments 
would be endowed with better sense and change their treatment of Muslims; 
otherwise the latter would be compelled to resort to civil disobedience and 
direct action. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid, said that it was the first time in the history of the 
League that civil disobedience had been contemplated. The Congress Govern¬ 
ment must realize that civil disobedience would not be confined to the province 
where it was launched; that province would become a “place of pilgrimage 
to the Muslims all over the country*’. 

Sir A.M.K. Dehlavi, supporting the resolution, said that the time had 
arrived when every Muslim should be united with every other Muslim under 
the banner of the League. He had been perturbed by the situation in Sind 
and the Frontier, but he hoped that the Muslims in these provinces and the 
Punjab would attain greater solidarity through the League, and that the Muslims 
in the minority provinces would stand shoulder to shoulder in the march to 
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common progress. 

Mr. Latifur Rahman, speaking on behalf of the Muslims of Orissa, said 
that they were imbued with the same religious fervour and enthusiasm as the 
Muslims in other parts of the country, although the Orissa Muslims were in 
a microscopic minority. He supported the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, a former minister of Assam, referring to 
the situation in his Province, said that in the present Government, there were 
four ministers, who had no following whatever. He pointed out the methods 
adopted by the Congress in attempting to overthrow the past Government. 
The League was not yet properly organized in Assam, but the last three months 
of Congress rule in Assam had made the League more popular than ever before. 
He supported the resolution. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan declared that he would not rest until the pre¬ 
sent Ministry in the Frontier Province had been replaced. It was an irony 
of fate and a curse that the Frontier, having more than 90 per cent of Muslims, 
should be under the Congress Administration. The Congress lived in a world 
of illusion. It was not Indian, nor national, nor Congress. The Muslims 
need not look up to Kamal Ataturk for guidance. They had two Ataturks 
in India, the Punjab and the Bengal Premiers. The Congress relied on the 
strength of their numbers. But the Muslims relied on the strength of the 
Almighty. “Hands off C.P. Muslims” was the warning given by him to the 
Congress which, if unheeded, would result in history repeating itself. He 
recalled that a handful of Muslims from the North-West corner had pushed 
their way inland. It was not possible to ignore the ninety million Muslims 
and govern. 

After the last speaker, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, had congratulated the 
League on the resolution, it was passed unanimously amid loud acclamation. 
The sitting was then adjourned. 

RESOLUTION V 

It is the considered opinion of the All-India Muslim League 
that the unjust Balfour Declaration and the subsequent policy of 
repression adopted by the British Government in Palestine aim at 
making their sympathy for the Jews a pretext for incorporating that 
country into the British Empire with a view to strengthening British 
Imperialism, and to frustrating the idea of a federation of Arab States 
and its possible union with other Muslim States. They also want to 
use sacred places in Palestine as aerial and naval bases for their future 
military activities. The atrocities that have been prepeti*ated on the 
Arabs for the attainment of this object have no parallel in history. 

This Muslim League Session regards those Arabs who are being 
subjected to all kinds of persecutions and repressions, and who are 
making all sacrifices for preserving their sacred land, protecting their 
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national rights and emancipating their motherland, as heroes and mar¬ 
tyrs, and congratulates them on their bravery and sacrifice, and warns 
the British Government that if it does not forthwith stop the influx 
of Jews into Palestine and does not include in the proposed conference 
the Grand Mufti, the genuine leaders of the Arabs, as well as the re¬ 
presentatives of the Indian Musalmans, the conference will be nothing 
but a farce. ° 

This Session declares that the problem of Palestine is the problem 
of Muslims of the whole world; and if the British Government fails to 
do justice to the Arabs and to fulfil the demands of the Muslims of 
the world, the Indian Muslims will adopt any programme and will be 
prepared to make any sacrifice that may be decided unon by a Muslim 
International Conference, at which the Muslims of India are duly rep¬ 
resented in order to save the Arabs from British exploitation and 
Jewish usurpation. 

This Session of the League warns the British Government that, t f 
if they persist in trying to give practical shape to the idea prevalent 
among certain sections of the British and the Americans that Palestine 
be made the national home of the Jews, it will lead to a state of perpe¬ 
tual unrest and conflict. 

Third Day 

When the third day’s sitting of the Session commenced in the morn¬ 
ing, a resolution on the Palestine situation, as adopted by the Subjects Commi¬ 
ttee the previous night, was taken up and adopted after two hours’ discussion. 

Maulana Mazahuruddin, in moving the Palestine resolution, severely 
criticized the Balfour Declaration, and said that British sympathy for Palestine’s 
Jews was actuated by imperialist motives. He accused Britain of instigating 
a number of Arabs into rebellion against their own people. The British 
policy in Palestine was a direct challenge to Islamic doctrines, for the shrines 
of Palestine were sacred to Muslims, They would not be hoodwinked into 
believing that the conference called by the British Government to settle the 
Palestine problem would fully represent Palestine’s Arabs. 

Delegates from almost all provinces spoke, including Sir Reza Ali, 
who said that the world was not prepared to accept the plea made by Britain, - 
that because Germany was persecuting the Jews, the latter should be thrust on 
the Arabs. He said that Britain’s atrocities against the Arabs were greater 
than those of Germany against the Jews. It was anomalous that when the 
Versailles Treaty was being observed only in its violation, Britain should turn 
to the Balfour Declaration in support of her policy in Palestine. Referring to 
the forthcoming conference on Palestinian affairs. Sir Reza Ali said that it 
was based on gross injustice. Like Germany’s anti-Jewish activities, he said, 

Britain, too, was carrying out repression and oppression in India. The rights 


of Indians were being trampled upon through the policy of ‘divide and ru- 
?,. Indian Muslims were at the greatest disadvantage now that the Cong¬ 
ress also had a finger in the pie. As regards the attempt to provide a national 
home for Jews, Sir Reza Ali said that religious scriptures had laid down that 
the Jews would never have a home; but the “British would overrule the will 
of God in providing a home for the Jews.’’ 

Maulana Mohammad Irfan said that every Muslim in India fully realized 
the gravity of the situation in Palestine, since it directly concerned their reli¬ 
gion. Muslims would even invite other Powers, such as Germany and Italy, 
to assist them, if Britain continued her present policy in Palestine, The 
British Prime Minister, he said, had been acclaimed as the greatest peace¬ 
maker of the world at present, while in the birth-place of the Prince of Peace, 
innocent men, women and children were being slaughtered. The speaker 
produced what he described as pieces of rifle-bullets or shell-splinters used 
against the Arabs, which was followed by loudly expressed resentment from 
the gathering, condemning British policy in Palestine and urging a boycott of 
British goods. 

Maulana Husain Mian, supporting the resolution, said that Britain had 
turned down the assurance given by Mr. Lloyd George that Britain would not 
look to the Islamic countries for territorial acquisition. Muslims had to move 
with caution, since they had to face antagonistic forces all over the world. 

Prof. Abdul Sattar Khairi pointed to the need for taking practical steps 
to carry out the intention of the resolution. He said that both the British 
and the Hindus were Jews to Muslims, that is, their enemies. In India, Mr. 
Gandhi was the leader of the Hindu Jews. 

Mr. Abu Saeed Enver said that the 90 million Indian Muslims would 
rise to a man to support the Palestinian Arabs in their struggle. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid said that Indian Muslims would wage a Jehad 
to defend Muslims. 

Mr. Abdul Khaliq described British policy in Palestine as being pur¬ 
sued only for preserving the integrity of the Empire under the cloak of the 
white man’s burden. The real Jews of the West were the British, and those 
of the East were the Hindus, and both were the sons of Shylock. 

Prof. Enayatullah asserted that Muslims would never tolerate a violation 
of the sanctity of Palestine, nor that it should be under the perpetual subjuga¬ 
tion of Britain. 

At the instance of the Chair, the previous speaker withdrew his remark, 
“Jews of the East and West are sons of Shylock’’ which was considered ob¬ 
jectionable. 

Mr. Jinnah, clarifying the position, said that such statements were not 
in keeping with the dignity and prestige of the League; and requested the 
speakers not to be carried away by passions, but to exercise restraint, not 
wounding the susceptibilities of other communities. 
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After a few other delegates had spoken, the resolution was put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 

RESOLUTION VI 

Whereas it is necessary to afford adequate opportunities to women 
for their development and growth in order to participate in the struggle 
for social, economic and political emancipation of the Muslim nation 
in India, this Session of the All-India Muslim League resolves that an 
All-India Muslim Women’s Subcommittee be formed of the following 
members with powers to co-opt, with the following object in view: 

(a) to organize provincial and district women’s subcommittees 
under the Provincial and District Muslim League; 

(b) to enlist a larger number of women to the membership of 
the Muslim League; 

(c) to carry on intensive propaganda amongst Muslim women 
throughout India, in order to create in them a sense of the greatest 
political consciousness. 

(d) to advise and guide them in all such matters as mainly rest 
on them for the uplift of Muslim society. 

Punjab: Begum Shah Nawaz; Mrs. Rashida Latif; Lady Jamal 

Khan; Lady Abdul Kadir. 

Bengal: Begum Shahabuddin; Mrs. M.M. Ispahan!. 

Bombay: Miss. F. Jinnah; Mrs. Faiz Tyabji; Begum Hafiz-ud-Din. 

U,P.: Begum Habibullah; Begum Aizaz Rasul; Begum Wasim; 

Begum Mohammad Ali; Begum Nawab Ismail Khan; 
Miss Rahilla Khatoon. 

C.P.; Miss Nadir Jahan of Seoni; Begum Nawab Siddique Ali 

Khan. 

Bihar: Lady Imam; Begum Akhtar. 

Assam: Mrs. Ata-ur-Rahman; Miss. J. Khan. 

Sind: Lady Haroon^ Lady Hidayatullah, Begum Shaban; Mrs, 

Hatim Tyabji. 

Delhi: Mrs. Hussain Malik; Mrs. Najmul Hasan; Begum Rahman. 

N.W.F.P.: Begum Haji Sadullah Khan; Mrs. Khwaja Allah Bux. 
Madras: Mrs. Ayisha Kulhamoro Haji; Mrs. Qureshi. 

Begum Habibullah, moving the resolution, pointed out the need for 
women to advance side by side with men. Women, especially Muslim 
women, were particularly backward in every sphere of life; and this proved 
an obstacle to the economic and social progress of the community. It was 
necessary that Muslim women should not only confine their activities to the 
hearth and home, but should come out of their seclusion, acquaint themselves 
with the problems and events of the modern world, and marshal their energies 
to protect Muslim rights and interests. Islam granted greater privileges to 
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wromen than other religions, and Muslim women should take full advantage 
of these. 

Considerable stir was created in certain sections of the gathering when 
j^aulvi Mohammad Farooq, supporting the resolution, referred to the purdah 
system, which, he said, should not prevent Muslims from advancing to pro- 
Lss. ' Loud protests resounded from the conservative sections defending 
purdah, which, they said, was sacred to Islam. 

^ The Chair, intervening, urged the audience not to give way to excite¬ 
ment, and explained that the resolution, only stated that women should be 
given an opportunity to organize themselves under the League in order to 

support it. 

The resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
RESOLUTION Vll 


Resolved that the following office bearers be elected: Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan Saheb—Honorary Secretary; Raja Amir Ahmad 
Khan Saheb—Honorary Treasurer; Mr. Husain M. Malik and Khan 
Bahadur S.M. Abdulla—Honorary Joint Secretaries. 

After this resolution had been carried unanimously, the Raja of Mah- 
mudabad pleaded for funds for the League. He said that he wanted to collect 
at least 10 lakhs of rupees within six months, which would go to the Central 
Fund of the League. The sitting was then adjourned till the evening. 

The evening’s sitting of the League passed the following resolution 
on Indian States as adopted by the Subjects Committee last night. 

RESOLUTION VlII 


While fully sympathizing with the legitimate aspirations of the 
subjects of the Indian States for the constitutional advancement and 
for obtaining redress of their grievances, the Muslim League, though 
it is bound by its present programme and policy to maintain an attitude 
of non-interference in the affairs of the Indian States, unequivocally 
declares that if the Congress or other Hindu organizations do not de¬ 
sist forthwith from their subversive activities in the States, actuated by 
ulterior motives, it will be forced to take such action as may be ne¬ 
cessary to safeguard the legitimate interests of the Musalmans. 

Mr. Husain Imam, moving the resolution, said that the League had 
already declared that it would not interfere in the internal administration of 
the States for various reasons, one of which was that Rulers of States were 
Indians and, as such, had the sympathy of the League. But the Congress and 
certain other Hindu organizations were interfering directly in some States 
where the Hindus were in a majority with ulterior motives. Various allega¬ 
tions were made against certain States, especially Hyderabad, because it was 
governed by a Muslim Ruler, said Mr. Husain Imam; but the Congress had 
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nothing to say on Muslim complaints against Kashmir. 

Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad, Parliamentary Secretary of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, supporting the resolution, described the Congress as not national, and 
added that the Congress had directed its “Home Department—Hindu Maha- 
sabha“ to take steps to bring the States under its influence. He added that 
the Congress kept its eyes shut as regards Muslim rights in Kashmir. He 
accused the Congress of suffering from a minority phobia, and of trying to 
suppress the Muslims in every conceivable manner, both in British India and 
the Indian States. He warned the Congress, or allied organizations, against 
interfering with the States with a view to persecuting Muslims, as the latter 
would adopt every measure to counteract such activities. 

Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman, supporting the resolution, said that Britain 
and the Congress were in collusion, attempting to establish a Hindu Raj in 
the States, especially in those ruled by Muslims. The Congress had come to 
realize that it would not meet with much success in damaging Muslim interests 
in Northern India, where Muslims were present in larger numbers. Hence 
all the activities of Mr. Gandhi were directed towards rooting out Muslim 
culture from the Deccan and converting it again into a perpetual stronghold 
of Hinduism. Hyderabad was the most important State in India ruled by a 
Muslim, but having a majority of Hindu population. The Congress agitation 
in that State was designed solely to bring Hyderabad under Hindu subjugation. 
He warned the Congress that Muslims would never allow it to happen. 

Haji Abdul Qadir, speaking on the resolution, said that the motive 
of the Congress agitation in Hyderabad was to suppress the growth of Urdu. 
Moreover, the Congress had set up the agitation in order to distrupt the cordial 
communal relations existing in that State, thanks to impartial administration, 
and to create discord and disharmony with a view to creating a dealdock in 
the present administration. 

Mr. Mohammad Asghar said that the resolution would expose the 
hypocrisy of the Congress and its sinister designs with regard to the States. 
By winning over the States’ subjects who were mostly Hindus, the Congress 
hoped to promote its interests. 

Mr. Kashmirwala, supporting the resolution, pointed out the generosity 
and the munificence of the Nizam in supporting not only Muslim but also Hindu 
institutions. 

RESOLUTION IX 

A resolution relating to amendments to the Constitution of the 
League was next taken up, which was carried unanimously. 
Resolved that the following amendments be made in the Constitution 
and Rules of the All-India Muslim League. In Section 6 delete the full 
stop at the end, and add the words “within two months”. 

In Section ii (i) after the words “their representatives”, substitute 
“two” for one. 
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In Section 11 (ii) in the last sentence before the word “Secretaries”, 
add the words “Presidents and”. 

In Section 12 omit the full stop at the end, and add “and if he or 
she fails the pay his or her subscription within two months from the 
date of notice by the Central office, he or she shall cease to be a member 
of the Council” 

In Section 13 omit the full stop at the end and add “and they shall 
also be ex-ojficio members of all the Provincial Councils and Working 
Committees.” 

Add a new rule 40A, as follows. 

All the members of the Muslim League Parties in the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures shall be ex-ojjicio Delegates at the Annual or Special Session of the 
All-India Muslim League on payment of a Delegate’s Fee”. 
(Proposed by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan.) 

RESOLUTION X 

The All India Muslim League reiterates its view that the Scheme 
of Federation embodied in the Government of India Act, 193^, is 
not acceptable; but in view of the further developments that have 
taken place or may take place from time to time, it hereby authorizes 
the President of the All-India Muslim League to adopt such a course 
as may be necessary with a view to exploring the possibility of a suitable 
alternative which would safeguard the interests of the Musalmans and 
other minorities in India. 

In moving this resolution, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan said that Federation 
was a monstrous political fraud imposed upon Indians. But it raised other 
issues which had not usually been grasped by the people generally. The 
League was not antagonistic tOM'^ards the Hindus generally, but against the 
Congress High Command. The Federation had really resulted in a battle of 
wits between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah; and it remained to be seen who 
emerged victorious from the contest. Proceeding, Mr. Zafar Ali Khan said 
that Mr. Gandhi really did not want India to be free, and therefore veiled the 
the real significance of Federation from his own followers. He was a man 
behind the scenes who pulled the strings of all Congress activities and kept 
the masses under a perpetual delusion. Hindus independently would never 
attain freedom. It was Muslims alone who could free India and the Hindus 
from foreign domination. But Mr. Gandhi did not want complete indepen¬ 
dence, nor to break away entirely from British relations. Thus an unholy 
pact had taken place between him and the Government of India, commonly 
known as a gentleman’s agreement. The Congress High Command had 
ostentatiously declared that Federation was unacceptable to them; but Mr. 
Gandhi never said explicitly that he did not want Federation. He wanted it 
very much indeed. 
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Proceeding, Mr. Zafar Ali Khan accused the Congress High Command 
of hypocrisy with regard to Federation. While they professed they did not 
want Federation, their real intention was to get a majority in the Federal 
Legislature. If that was assured to them, they would not object to Federation. 
The Britishers had come to realize that their Empire was tottering, and hence 
every attempt was being made to protect India from slipping out of their 
hands. Federation was one such effort. The minorities had already been 
treated shabbily, specially the Muslims, so much so that in the Provinces 
where they were in a minority, even the Governor refused to protect their 
rights and interests. As an instance, he pointed to Orissa, and said that the 
Governor of that Province had refused to listen to the pleas of the Muslims 
asking for the protection of their rights. The speaker had intended to move 
a resolution in the Central Assembly in that connection, but it was disallowed 
by the Governor General. Mr. Zafar Ali Khan concluded that in whatever 
way Mr. Gandhi and the Congress High Command might treat Federation as 
embodied in the Government of India Act, the Muslims should vest the Presi¬ 
dent of the League with full powers to take the necessary steps to safeguard their 
interests. They should expect nothing from either Britain or the Congress. 

After Sheikh Abdul Majid had reiterated the view that Federation 
was entirely unacceptable to the League as embodied in the Government of 
India Act, the sitting was adjourned. 

Fourth Day 

The Session of the League adopted the resolution on Federation, which 
had been moved the previous day, after several other speakers had supported it. 

Mr. Z.H. Lari, supporting the resolution, said that the Congress wanted 
a majority in the Federal Legislature, and hence the League should vest powers 
in the President to evolve a suitable atternative for the Federal Scheme after 
negotiating with the powers that be, or otherwise take the necessary steps 
to safeguard Muslim interests. 

Khan Bahadur S.M. Ismail declared that the Federation was unaccep¬ 
table to the Muslims as the scheme did not safeguard their interests and 
even in the provinces where they were in a majority they would be reduced 
to the position of minority. 

Malik Barkat Ali declared that no Federal Scheme would be accepta¬ 
ble to the Muslims if it allowed the Federal Legislature to thwart the admin¬ 
istration of those Provinces where Muslims were in a majority. 

Mr. M.. Asghar Imam urged the Muslims to be prepared for every 
sacrifice to resist the imposition of the Federation because it would perpetuate 
the subordination of India to aliens. 

RESOLUTION XI 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League expresses its deep 
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sympathy with the Indians in general, and the Muslims in particular, 
in Burma who have suffered great losses during riots, and asks the 
Government of India to press the Government of Burma for adequate 
compensation to the Muslims who have in any way suffered during the 
riots. Further this Session requests the All-Burmah Muslim League 
to keep the Muslims of India in touch with the general and political 
affairs of the Burmah Muslims. 

Moving this resolution, Mr. Zahur Ahmad traced the origin of the 
riots and narrated the atrocities committed by Burmans on Indians, especially 
the Indian Muslims. 

Mr. Mahmud Hassan attributed the culture and progress of Burmah to 
Indian Muslims; but, he said, the Hindu Sabha and Arya Samaj organizations 
were carrying on propaganda against the Muslims in Burmah. 

The resolution was then passed. 

RESOLUTION XII 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League once more demands 
that full reforms and a status equal to that of the other provinces in 
India should be given to British Baluchistan, and requests the British 
Government to take immediate steps in that direction, without any 
further delay. Moved by Khan Bahadur Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani, 
this resolution had a quick passage. 

RESOLUTION XIII 

Whereas the forward policy of the British Government, which, 
in the name of Indian Defence, aims at the forcible subjugation of the 
independent tribal belt lying between Afghanistan and the North- 
Western Border of India, has failed, with all its military resources, to 
attain its objective, and has resulted only in an incalculable yearly loss in 
men and money, without any prospect of coming to a successful end in 
the near or distant future, and whereas the trans-frontier border tribes, 
who prefer total extinction to a life of servitude, have all along made it 
clear that they will resist to the bitter end all British attempts 
to dominate their homeland, this Session of the All-India Muslim 
League is firmly of opinion that the time now has come for the British 
Government to reconsider its Frontier Policy in a more statesmenlike 
manner, based upon the universally recognized principle of self- 
determination. It further condemns the policy and activities of the 
Congress in the N.W.F.P. by which they have given indications that 
the tribal areas should become parts of the administered territory. 
Strong criticism of British policy in the Frontier was made during the 
consideration of this resolution, which was moved by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan. 
He said that British were pursuing a futile policy in the Frontier, since the 
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tribes against which it was directed had been independent from time 
immemorial. He asked the Government to change the present policy to one 
of conciliation. 

The resolution was passed, after Mr. Ziauddin Khan had seconded it. 
The following two resolutions were then adopted as proposed. 

MSOLUTION XIV 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League resolves that the 
present Provincial Parliamentary Boards shall cease to function as soon 
as a Provincial League or Leagues set up a machinery of their own 
for the prupose of selecting and adopting candidates foi their respective 
legislatures and other elected bodies. Any machinery that may be 
so set up by the Provincial Leagues shall be subject to the control and 
supervision of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
or such Committee as they may appoint for the purpose, and the 
decision of the Working Committee or the special committee so 
appointed, in case of appeal to them, shall be final; and further resoKes 
that for the Central Legislature, the Working Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League should constitute such machinery for the purpose 
of elections to the Central Legislature as it thinks proper. (Moved by 
the Secretary on behalf of the Chair.) 

RESOWTION XV 

In view of the fact that the Shariat of Islam strictly prohibits 
extravagance, and having regard to the present depressed economic 
condition of the Indian Muslims, this Session of the All-India Muslim 
League strongly urges the Indian Musalmans to refrain from all wasteful 
practices, to observe Islamic simplicity on all social occasions, and to 
abandon all un-Islaniic ceremonies and customs. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jinnah said that during the present 
Session the League had laid down a fundamental principle of a revolutionary 
nature, which was a departure from the past—namely, the decision to adopt 
direct action, if and when necessary. So long, he said, the League had been 
wedded only to the policy of constitutional progress. He said that the Patna 
Session had been the most successful he had seen since 1913, when he joined 
the League; and he paid a tribute to the public of Patna for their order y 
behaviour. In connection with direct action, Mr. Jinnah pleaded for patience, 
and asked Muslims to organize the League so that all the 90 million Muslims 
might come under its banner. 

After these concluding remarks the meeting came to a close on the 
afternoon of December 26.* 

I. Sources: The Indian Annual Register, iggS, Vol. II, and Resolutions published by 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khw, op. cit. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION 
LAHORE, MARCH 22-24, 1940 
First Day 

In surroundings reminiscent of the glory of the great Mughals, the 
Twenty-seventh Session of the All-India Muslim League opened on Friday 
March 22, 1940, in a specially constructed pandal in Minto Park, on the out¬ 
skirts of Lahore City. The giant pandal, seating well over 60,000 people, had 
been erected on a site about a furlong from the Great Fort, facing the historic 
Badshahi Mosque.^ About two and a half miles to the west from the site were 
the tombs of Emperor Jehangir and Empress Nur Jehan; while another three 
miles to the west lay the famous Shalimar Gardens of Shah jehan.^ The 
main amphitheatre was surrounded on all sides by hundreds of white tents 
where the delegates and visitors were staying. Well before the scheduled 
time of 2 :30 p.m., the pandal was packed to the door, and a considerable crowd 
was forced to listen to the proceedings through loud-speakers installed outside. 
The green flag of the League dominated the bunting and the archway leading 
to the entrance of the pandaL Green again were the uniforms of the various 
provincial units of the Muslim National Guard, who managed the vast concourse 
of their co-religionists. 

For a brief span of time, the gathering was entertained by a series of 
poets and singers, whose allegorical licence reached remarkable heights in 

1. Special Correspondent, The Times oJIndia, March i£, 194.0. 

2. API news item, March i£, 1940. 
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their praise of the League and the Quaid-i-Azam. The richer the simile the 
greater the enthusiasm. The Quaid-i-Azam arrived at about 2 :2^ p.m., and 
was received by the Chairman of the Reception Committee. A team of pipers 
led the President up to the centre of the pandal to the platform, while on either 
side marched some strapping young men in Khaki uniforms and blue forage 
caps—members of the Bombay Provincial Muslim Guard contingent. It was 
the moment the huge assembly had awaited. ‘Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad’ 
thundered forth in unison from over 100,000 spectators.* 

After a recitation from the Holy Quran, a number of poems, including 
one by Mian Bashir Ahmad ^ C.L) were recited. The 

Chairman of the Reception Committee, Nawab Sir Shah Nawaz Khan of 
Mamdot read his address. Welcoming the delegates. Sir Shah Nawaz said; 

The achievement of the Muslim League, which protected the Muslims, 
and other minorities, against a calamity which endangered their very existence, 
would remain a bright chapter in the history of Indian Muslims. The All- 
India Muslim League was to-day working on such lines as would not only ensure 
the national life and independence of the Musalmans of India, but, at the same 
time, protect other communities. He was happy that the Musalmans had 
fully grasped this ideal of their only representative organization, and that they 
were mustering strong under the flag of the All-India Muslim League. The 
ideal of free Musalmans in a free India, was an ideal which neither the British 
Government nor the Congress dare characterize as unreasonable. The All- 
India Muslim League upheld the cause of India’s freedom, but it could not 
tolerate the usurpation of Muslim rights by the majority community. The 
Musalmans would reject any scheme of reform that did not safeguard Muslim 
rights. Speaking on the Act of 193^, Sir Shah Nawaz said that a Western type 
of government did not suit India and the experience of the past two and a half 
years’ administration in Congress majority provinces had amply proved this. 
The Musalmans could never tolerate a situation in which they should live in 
subjection to a community which had no common ground with them in religion, 
culture and civilization. European communities could not tolerate the 
domination of another nation, added Sir Shah Nawaz, although they had practi¬ 
cally the same religion, culture and civilization. Discussing the communal 
question, Sir Shah Nawaz said that as many as 2y attempts had been made in 
the last quarter of the century, but no settlement had yet been arrived at. 
The reason for the breakdown of negotiations on every occasion had been 
that the Congress refused to accept the basic principle of separate electorates 
for the Musalmans; and if they did so, they did it in a form in which the 
Musalmans could not maintain their identity and independence. Referring to 
the working of Provincial autonomy. Sir Shah Nawaz said that in order to 
run a popular Government efficiently, the majority should try to satisfy the 

I. API news item, March 25, 1940, 
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ininoi*ities and inspire confidence in them in every possible way, but he was 
sorry to observe that the attitude of the Congress had been to the contrary. 
Sir Shah Nawaz described how the Punjab Government was doing everything 
to satisfy the minorities and keep them content. The minorities had been 
dvcB full representation in the Government in the Punjab and Bengal. During 
the pcst three years, the Punjab Government had spent 27.5 million rupees on 
the farnine-striken villagers of the South-East Punjab, a majority of whom were 
Hindu Jats. Concluding, Sir Shah Nawaz Khan deplored the fact that some 
very prominent Muslim leaders had cut adrift from their community and 
joined the Congress, which was not fighting for the independence of India, 
but only for the domination of the Congress and the Hindus after the departure 
of the British.^ 

The special correspondent of the Times of India wrote; ‘ ‘This curtain 

raiser in Urdu was received with quiet applause; every—one was waiting for 
the Presidential Address. Mr. Jinnah decided to speak extempore, and no 
one knew what to expect. Prolonged shouts of ‘Zindabad’ greeted the slim 
figure in a black achkan as the President stepped before the microphone. Mr. 
Jinnah’s sallow face reflected the triumph of his reception. He spoke for 
nearly two hours, his voice now deep and trenchant, now light and ironic. 
Such was the dominance of his personality that, despite the improbability of 
more than a fraction of his audience understanding English, he held his hearers 
and played with palpable effect on their emotions. The Associated Press 
of India reported: “As Mr. Jinnah delivered his extempore address lasting 
for a hundred minutes, which was frequently punctuated^ by thunderous 
applause, there were many in that huge gathering of over 100,000 people 
who remembered the late Sir Mohammed Iqbal, the poet of Islam, the animator 
of the idea of Pakistan, whose tomb is at present in the process of construction 
within easy distance of the League Pandal. It was one of the most representat¬ 
ive gatherings of the Musalmans of India who listened to the oration of Mr. 
Jinnah. Ministers of the Punjab, Bengal and Assam and most of the Muslim 
members of the Central and Provincial Legislatures in India attended. Perhaps 
a special feature of the Session was the appearance of such a large number of 
Muslim women in a public function of this sort, and the organization of the 
Muslim Militia of National Guards who were in charge of all the arrangements, 
including the control of the huge crowds.”^ 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. M.A. JINNAH 

The following is the text of the Quaid-i-Azam’s Presidential Address: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we are meeting to-day in our Session after 1 5 

1. Source: The Indian Annual Kegister^ ig40, Vol. I, pp. 307-308. 

2. In the original ‘punctured’—^presumably a misprint, father than the correspondent’s 
intent! 

3. API, March 25-. 
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months. The last session of the All-India Muslim League took place at Patna 
in December 1938. Since then many developments have taken place. I 
shall first shortly tell you what the All-India Muslim League had to face after 
the Patna Session of 1938. 

Assessment of Developments since 1938 

You remember that one of the tasks, which was imposed on us and 
which is far from completed yet, was to organize Muslim Leagues all over 
India. We have made enormous progress during the last months in this 
direction. I am glad to inform you that we have established Provincial Leagues 
in every Province. The next point is that in every by-election to the Legislat¬ 
ive Assemblies we had to fight with powerful opponents. I congratulate 
the Musalmans for having shown enormous grit and spirit throughout our 
trials. There was not a single by-election in which our opponents won against 
Muslim League candidates. In the last election to the U.P. Council, that is 
the Upper Chamber, the Muslim League’s success was cent per cent. I do 
not want to weary you with details of what we have been able to do in the way 
of forging ahead in the direction of organizing the Muslim League. But I may 
tell you that it is going up by leaps and bounds. 

Next, you may remember that we appointed a committee of ladies at 
the Patna Session. It is of very great importance to us, because I believe 
that it is absolutely essential for us to give every opportunity to our women to 
participate in our struggle of life and death. Women can do a great deal 
within their homes even under purdah. We appointed this committee with 
a view to enable them to participate in the work of the League. The objects 
of this central committee were (i) to organize provincial and district Muslim 
Leagues: (2) to enlist a larger number of women to the membership of the 
Muslim League; (3) to carry on an intensive propaganda amongst Muslim 
women throughout India in order to create in them a sense of a greater political 
consciousness—because if political consciousness is awakened amongst our 
women, remember, your children will not have much to worry about; (4) 
to advise and guide them in all such matters as mainly rest on them for the 
uplift of Muslim society. This Central Committee, I am glad to say, started 
its work seriously and earnestly. It has done a great deal of useful work. I 
have no doubt that when we come to deal with their report of work done, we 
shall really feel grateful to them for all the services that they have rendered to 
the Muslim League. 

We had many difficulties to face from January 1939 right up to the 
declaration of war. We had to face the Vidya Mandir in Nagpur. We had 
to face the Wardha Scheme all over India. We had to face ill-treatment and 
oppression on Muslims in the Congress-governed provinces. We had to face 
the treatment meted out to Muslims in some of the Indian States, such as Jaipur 
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d Bhavnagar. We had to face a vital issue that arose in that little State of 
^aikot. Rajkot was the acid test made by the Congress, which would have 
ffLted one-third of India. Thus the Muslim League had all along to face 
various issues from January 1939 up to the time of the declaration of war. 
Before the war was declared, the greatest danger to the Muslims of India was 
the possible inauguration of a federal scheme in the Central Government. 
We know what machinations were going on. But the Muslim League was 
stoutly resisting them in every direction. We felt that we could never accept 
the dangerous scheme of the Central Federal Government embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1935:. I am sure that we have made no small 
contribution towards persuading the British Government to abandon the 
scheme of tlie Central Federal Government. In creating that mind in the 
British Government, the Muslim League, I have no doubt, played no small part. 
You know that the British people are a very obdurate people. They are also 
very conservative; and although they are very clear, they are slow in 
understanding. After the war was declared, the Viceroy naturally wanted 
help from the Muslim League. It was only then that he realized that the 
Muslim League was a power. For it will be remembered that up to the time 
of the declaration of war, the Viceroy never thought of me, but of Gandhi and 
Gandhi alone. I have been the leader of an important partydn the Legislature 
for a considerable time, larger than the one I have the honour to lead at present, 
the Muslim League Party in the Central Legislature. Yet, the Viceroy never 
thought of me before. Therefore, when I got this invitation from the Viceroy 
along with Mr. Gandhi, I wondered within myself why I was so suddenly 
promoted, and then I concluded that the answer was the ‘All-India Muslim 
League’, whose President I happen to be. I believe that was the worst shock 
that the Congress High Command received, because it challenged their sole 
authority to speak on behalf of India, And it is quite clear from the attitude 
of Mr. Gandhi and the High Command that they have not yet recovered from 
that shock. My point is that I want you to realizeYhe value, the importance, 
the significance of organizing ourselves, I will not say anything more on the 
subject. 

But a great deal yet remains to be done. I am sure from what I can 
see and hear that Muslim India is now conscious, is now awake, and the Muslim 
League has by now growm into such a strong institution that it cannot be 
destroyed by anybody, w'^hoever he may happen to be. Men may come and 
men may go, but the League will live for ever. 

Now, coming to the period after the declaration of war, our position 
was that we were between the devil and the deep sea. But 1 do not think 
that the devil or the deep sea is going to get away with it. Anyhow our 
position is this: We stand unequivocally for the freedom of India. But it 
must be the freedom of all India, and not the freedom of one section or, worse 
still, of the Congress caucus, and slavery for Musalmans and other minorities. 
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Situated in India as we are, we naturally have our past experiences, and 
particularly from the experiences of the past two and a half years of Provincial 
Constitution in the Congress-governed provinces, we have learnt many lessons 
We are now, therefore, very apprehensive and can trust nobody. I think it 
is a wise rule for everyone not to trust anybody too much. Sometimes we 
are led to trust people; but when we find in actual experience that our tust 
has been betrayed, surely that ought to be sufficient lesson for any man not to 
continue his trust in those who have betrayed him. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we never thought that the Congress High 
Command would have acted in the manner in which they actually did in the 
Congress-governed provinces. I never dreamt that they would ever come 
down so low as that. I never could believe that there would be a gentlemen’s 
agreement between the Congress and the Government to such an extent that 
although we cried ourselves hoarse, week in and out, the Governors would be 
supine and the Governor-General helpless. We reminded them of their 
special responsibilities to us and to other minorities, and the solemn pledges 
they had given to us. But all that had become a dead letter. Fortunately, 
Providence came to our help, and that gentlemen’s agreement was broken to 
pieces, and the Congress, thank Heaven, went out of office. I think they are 
regretting their resignations very much. Their bluff was called. So far so 

I, therefore, appeal to you, in all the seriousness that I can command, 
to organize yourselves in such a way that you may depend upon none except 
your own inherent strength. That is your only safeguard and the best safeguard. 
Depend upon yourselves. This does not mean that we should have ill-will 
or malice towards others. In order to safeguard your rights and interests, 
you must create that strength in yourselves with which you may be able to 
defend yourselves. That is all that I want to urge. 

Issues for the Future Constitution 

Now, what is our position with regard to the future Constitution? 
It is that, as soon as circumstances permit, or immediately after the war at 
the latest, the whole problem of India’s future Constitution must be examined 
de novo, and the Act of must go once for all. W^e do not believe in asking 
the British Government to make declarations. These declarations are really 
of no use. You cannot possibly succeed in getting the British Government 
out of this country by asking them to make declarations. However, the 
Congress asked the Viceroy to make a declaration. The Viceroy asid' “I 
have made the declaration. The Congress said, **No no, we want another 
kind of declaration. You must declare, now and at once, that India is free 
and independent, with the right to frame its own Constitution, through a 
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Constituent Assembly to be elected on the basis of adult franchise, or as low a 
f anchise as possible. This Assembly will of course satisfy the minorities’ 
legitimate interests.” Mr. Gandhi says that if the minorities are not satisfied, 
then he is willing that some tribunal of the highest character, and most 
impartial, should decide the dispute. Now apart from the impracticable 
character of this proposal, and quite apart from the fact that it is historically 
and constitutionally absurd to ask the ruling power to abdicate in favour of a 
Constituent Assembly—apart from all that, suppose we do not agree as to the 
franchise according to which the Central Assembly is to be elected, or suppose 
we the solid body of Muslim representatives, do not agree with the non- 
Muslim majority in the Constituent Assembly, what will happen? It is said 
that we have no right to disagree with regard to anything that this Assembly 
may do in framing a National Constitution of this huge Subcontinent, except in 
those matters which may be germane to the safeguards of the minorities. So 
we are given the privilege to disagree only with regard to what may strictly be 
called safeguards of the rights and interests of minorities. We are also given 
the privilege to send our own representatives by separate electorates. Now, 
this proposal is based on the assumption that as soon as the Constitution comes 
into operation the British hand will disappear. Otherwise there will be no 
meaning in it. Of course, Mr. Gandhi says that the Constitution will decide 
whether the British will disappear, and if so to what extent. In other words, 
his proposal comes to this: first give me the declaration that we are a free 
and independent nation, then I will decide what I should give you back. 

Does Mr. Gandhi really want the complete independence of India 
when he talks like this? But whether the British disappear or not, it follows 
that extensive powers must be transferred to the people. In the event of 
there being a disagreement between the majority of the Constituent Assembly 
and the Musalmans, in the first instance, who will appoint the tribunal? And 
suppose an agreed tribunal is possible, and the award is made and the decision 
given, who will, may I know, be there to see that this award is implemented 
or carried out in accordance with the terms of that award? And who will 
see that it is honoured in practice, because, we are told, the British will have 
parted with their power, mainly or completely? Then what will be the 
sanction behind the award which will enforce it? We come back to the 
same answer; the Hindu majority would do it—and will it be with the help 
of the British bayonet or Mr. Gandhi’s ‘Ahimsa’ ? Can we trust them any 
more? Besides, ladies and gentlemen, can you imagine that a question of this 
character, of a social contract upon which the future Constitution of India 
would be based, affecting 90 millions of Musalmans, can be decided by means 
of a judicial tribunal? Still, that is the proposal of the Congress. 

Before I deal with what Mr. Gandhi said a few days ago, I shall deal with 
the pronouncements of some of the other Congress leaders each one speaking 
with a different voice. Mr. Rajagopalachari, the ex-Prime Minister of 
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Madras, says that the only panacea for Hindu-Musiim unity is the 
electorate. That is his prescription, as one of the great doctors of the Congr 
Organization. Babu Rajendra Prasad, on the other hand, only a few da 
ago said, “Oh, what more do the Musalmans want?’’ I will read you his 
words. Referring to the minority question, he says: 

“If Britain would concede our right of self-determination, surely all 
these differences would disappear.” 

How will our difiPerences disappear ? He does not explain or enlighten 
us about it. 


“But so long as Britain remains and holds power, the differences would 
continue to exist. The Congress has made it clear that the future Constitution 
would be framed not by the Congress alone, but also by representatiyes of all 
political parties and religious groups. The Congress has gone further and 
declared that the minorities can have their representatives elected for this 
purpose by separate electorates, though the Congress regards separate 
electorates as an evil. It will be representative of all the peoples of this 
country, irrespective of their religion and political affiliations, who will be 
deciding the future Constitution of India, and not this or that party. What 
better guarantees can the minorities have?” So, according to Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, the moment we enter the Assembly we shall shed all our political 
affiliations, and religions and everything else. This is what Babu Rajendra 
Prasad said as late as the i8th of March, 1940. 

And this now is what Mr. Gandhi said on the 20th of March, 1940. 
He says: 

“To me, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijans are all alike. I cannot be 
frivolous”—but I think he is frivolous—“I cannot be frivolous when I talk 


of Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah. He is my brother.” 

The only difference is this, that brother Gandhi has three votes and I 
have only one vote! 

“I would be happy indeed if he could keep me in his pocket.” 

I do not know really what to say to this latest offer of his. 

“There was a time whpn I could say that there w^as no Muslim whose 
confidence I did not enjoy. It is my misfortune that it is not so to-day.” 

Why has he lost the confidence of the Muslim to-day? May I ask, 

ladies and gentlemen? 

“I do not read all that appears in the Urdu Press, but perhaps I get a 
lot of abuse there, I am not sorry for it. I still believe that without a Hindu- 
Muslim settlement there can be no Swaraj.^^ 

Mr. Gandhi has been saying this now for the last 20 years. 

“You will perhaps ask in that case why do I talk of a fight. I do so 
because it is to be a fight for a Constituent^Assembly.” 

He is fighting the British. But may ! point out to Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress that they are fighting for a Constituent Assembly which the Muslims 
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sav they cannot accept—which, the Muslims say, means three to one, about 
which the Musalmans say that they will never be able, in that way, by the 
counting of heads, to come to any agreement which will be a real agreement 
from the heart, which will enable all to work as friends; and, therefore, this 
idea of a Constituent Assembly is objectionable, apart from other objections. 
But he is fighting for the Constituent Assembly, not fighting the Musalmans 

He says, “I do so because it is to be a fight for a Constituent Assembly. 

If Muslims who come to the Constituent Assembly”, mark the words, “who 
come to the Constituent Assembly through Muslim votes’ ’—^he is first forcing 
us to come to that Assembly, and then says —“declare that there is nothing 
common between Hindus and Muslims, then alone would I give up all hope; 
but even then I would agree with them because they read the Quran and I 
have also studied something of that holy book.” 

So he wants the Constituent Assembly for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of the Musalmans; and if they do not agree, then he will give up all 
hopes, but even then he wdll agree with us. Well, I ask you, ladies and gent¬ 
lemen, is this the way to show any real, genuine desire—if there existed any 
—to come to a settlement with the Musalmans? Why does not Mr. Gandhi 
agree—and I have suggested this to him more than once, and I repeat it again 
from this platform—why does not Mr. Gandhi honestly now ackno\^dedge 
that the Congress is a Hindu Congress, that he does not represent anybody 
except the solid body of a Hindu people? Why should not Mr, Gandhi be 
proud to say, T am a Hindu, the Congress has solid Hindu backing ? I am 
not ashamed of saying that lama Musalman. I am right I hope, and I think 
even a blind man must have been convinced by now, that the Muslim League 
has the solid backing of the Musalmans of India. Why then all this camouf¬ 
lage? Why all these machinations? Why all these methods to coerce the 
British to overthrow the Musalmans? Why this declaration of non-co-opera¬ 
tion? Why this threat of civil disobedience? And why fight for a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly for the sake of ascertaining whether the Musalmans agree or 
they do not agree? Why not come as a Hindu leader proudly representing 
your people and let me meet you proudly representing the Musalmans. This 
is all that I have to say so far as the Congress is concerned. 

Negotiations with the British 

So far as the British Government is concerned, our negotiations are not 
concluded yet, as you know. We had asked for assurances on several points. 
At any rate, we have made some advance with regard to one point, and that 
is this. You remember, our demand was that the entire problem of the 
future constitution of India should be examined de novo, apart from the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 193^. To that, the Viceroy’s reply, with the authority 
of His Majesty’s Government, was—I had better quote that, I will not put it 
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in my own words. This is the reply that was sent to us on the 23 rd of Decem¬ 
ber : 

“My answer to your first question is that the declaration I made with 
the approval of His Majesty’s Government on October the 13th last does not 
exclude” —Mark the words— “does not exclude examination of any part 
either of the Act of 193^ or of the policy and plans on which it is based.” 

As regards other matters, we are still negotiating and the most impor¬ 
tant are: that no declaration should be made by His Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the future Constitution of India without our approval and con¬ 
sent, and that no settlement of any question should be made with any party 
behind our back, unless our approval and consent is given to it. Well, ladies 
and gentlemen, whether the British Government in their wisdom agree to 
give us that assurance or not, I trust that they will still see that it is a fair 
and just demand, when we say that we cannot leave the future fate and the 
destiny of 90 millions of people in the hands of any other judge. We and we 
alone wish to be the final arbiter. Surely that is a just demand. We do not 
want that the British Government should thrust upon the Musalmans a Consti¬ 
tution which they do not approve of, and to which they do not agree. There¬ 
fore, the British Government will be well advised to give that assurance, and 
give the Musalmans complete peace and confidence in this matter, and win 
their friendship. But whether they do that or not—after all, as I told you 
before, we must depend on our own inherent strength —I make it plain from 
this platform that if any declaration is made, if any interim settlement is made 
without our approval and without our consent, the Musalmans of India will 
resist it. And no mistake should be made on that score. 

Then the next point was with regard to Palestine, We are told that 
endeavours, earnest endeavours, are being made to meet the reasonable, na¬ 
tional demands of the Arabs. Well, cannot be satisfied by earnest endea¬ 
vours, sincere endeavours, best ermeavours. We want that the British 
Government should in fact and actually meet the demands of the Arabs in 
Palestine. 

Then the point was with regard to sending troops outside. Here 
there is some misunderstanding. But any who w we have made our position 
clear, that we never intended, and, in fact, the language does not justify it, if 
there is any misapprehension or apprehension that Indian troops should not be 
used to the fullest in the defence of our own country. What we wanted the 
British Government to give us assurance of was that Indian troops should not 
be sent against any Muslim country or any Muslim Power. Let us hope that 
we may yet be able to get the British Government to clarify the position fur¬ 
ther. 

This, then, is the position with regard to the British Government. 
The last meeting of the Working Committee had asked the Viceroy to reconsi¬ 
der his letter of the 23rd of December, having regard to what has been ex¬ 
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plained to him in pursuance of the resolution of the Working Committee, 
dated the 3rd of February, and we are informed that the matter is receiving 
his careful consideration. 

The Hundu-Muslim Situation 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is where we stand after the war and up to 
the 3rd of February. As far as our internal position is concerned, we have 
also been examining it; and, you know, there are several schemes which 
have been sent by various well-informed constitutionalists and others who take 
interest in the problem of India’s future Constitution, and we have also appoint¬ 
ed a subcommittee to examine the details of the schemes that have come in 
so far. But one thing is quite clear. It has always been taken for granted 
mistakenly that the Musalmans are a minority, and of course we have got used 
to it for such a long time that these settled notions sometimes are very di¬ 
fficult to remove. The Musalmans are not a minority. The Musalmans are 
a nation by any definition. 

The British and particularly the Congress proceed on the basis. “Well, 
you are a minority after all, what do you want? What else do the minorities 
want? Just as Babu Rajendra Prasad said. But surely the Musalmans are not 
a minority. We find that even according to the British map of India, we 
occupy large parts of this country where the Musalmans are in a majority— 
such as Bengal, Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind and Baluchistan. 

Now the question is, what is the best solution of this problem between 
the Hindus and the Musalmans? We have been considering—and as I have 
already said, a committee has been appointed to consider the various proposals. 
But whatever the final scheme for a Constitution, I will present to you my 
views and I will just read to you, in confirmation of what I am going to put 
before you, a letter from Lala Lajpat Rai to Mr. C.R. Das. It was written 
I believe, about 12 or 15 years ago, and the letter has been produced in a book 
by one Indra Prakash, recently published, and that is how this letter has come 
to light. This is what Lala Lajpat Rai, a very astute politician and a staunch 
Hindu Mahasabhite said—but before I read his letter, it is plain that you 
cannot get away from being a Hindu if you are Hindu. The word ‘National¬ 
ist’ has now become the play of conjurers in politics. This is what he says: 

“There is one point more which has been troubling me very much of 
late and one which I want you to think (about) carefully, and that is the ques¬ 
tion of Hindu-Mohammedan unity. I have devoted most of my time during 
the last six months to the study of Muslim history and Muslim law, and I am 
inclined to think it is neither possible nor practicable. Assuming and ad¬ 
mitting the sincerity of Mohammedan leaders in the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment, I think their religion provides an effective bar to anything of the kind. 

“You remember the conversation I reported to you in Calcutta which 
I had with Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Kitchlew. There is no finer Moham- 
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medan in Hindustan than Hakim Ajmal Khan, but can any Muslim leader over¬ 
ride the Quran ? I can only hope that my reading of Islamic law is incorrect. ’ ’ 

I think his reading is quite incorrect. 

“And nothing would relieve me more than to be convinced that it is 
so. But if it is right, then it comes to this, that although we can unite against 
the British, we cannot do so to rule Hindustan on British lines. We cannot 
do so to rule Hindustan on democratic lines.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, w'hen Lala Lajpat Rai said that we cannot rule 
this country on democratic lines it was all right, but when I had the temerity 
to speak the same truth about i8 months ago, there was a shower of attacks 
and criticism. But Lala Lajpat Rai said years ago that we cannot do so, 
viz. rule Hindustan on democratic lines. What is the remedy ? The remedy 
according to the Congress is to keep us in the minority and under the majority 
rule. Lala Lajpat Rai proceeds further: 

“What is then the remedy? I am not afraid of the seven crores of 
Musalmans. But I think the seven crores in Hindustan plus the armed hosts 
of Afghanistan, Central Asia, Arabia, Mesopotamia and Turkey will be irresis- 
tible. 

“I do honestly and sincerely believe in the necessity or desirability 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. I am also fully prepared to trust the Muslim leaders. 

But what about the injunctions of the Quran and the Hadis ? The leaders 
cannot override them. Are we then doomed? I hope that your learned mind 
and wise head will find some way out of this difficulty.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is merely a letter written by one great 
Hindu leader to another great Hindu leader i s years ago. Now, I should like 
to put before you my views on the subject, as it strikes me, taking everything 
into consideration at the present moment. The British Government and 
Parliament, and more so the British nation, have been, for many decades 
past, brought up and nurtured with settled notions about India’s future, 
based on developments in their own country which have built up the British 
constitution, functioning now through the Houses of Parliament and the 
Cabinet system. Their concept of party-government, functioning on politi¬ 
cal planes, has become the ideal with them as the best form of government 
for every country; and the one-sided and powerful propaganda which naturally 
appeals to the British has led them into a serious blunder, in producing a consti¬ 
tution envisaged in the Government of India Act of 193^. We find that the 
leading statesmen of Great Britain, saturated with these notions, have in their 
pronouncements seriously asserted and expressed a hope that the passage of 
time will harmonize the inconsistent elements in India. 

A leading journal like the London Times, commenting on the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 193 j, wrote, “undoubtedly the difference between the 
Hindus and Muslims is not of religion in the strict sense of the word,^ but 
also of law and culture, that they may be said indeed to represent two entiiely 
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distinct and separate civilizations. However, in the course of time the supers¬ 
titions will die out, and India will be moulded into a single nation.” So, 
according to the London Times, the only difficulties are superstitions. These 
fundamental and deep-rooted differences, spritual, economic, cultural, social 
and political j have been euphemized as mere ‘superstitions’. But surely, 
it is a flagrant disregard of the past history of the subcontinent of India, as 
well as the fundamental Islamic conception of society, vis-a-vis that of Hin¬ 
duism, to characterize them as mere ‘superstitions’. Notwithstanding a 
thousand years of close contact, nationalities which are as divergent today as 
ever cannot at any time be expected to transform themselves into a one nation 
merely by means of subjecting them to a democratic constitution and holding 
them forcibly together by unnatural and artificial methods of British Parlia¬ 
mentary Statutes. What the unitary Government of India for 150 years had 
failed to achieve cannot be realized by the imposition of a central federal 
government. It is inconceivable that the fiat or the writ of a government 
so constituted can ever command a willing and loyal obedience throughout 
the Subcontinent from various nationalities except by means of armed force 
behind it. • 

Autonomous National States : 

The problem in India is not of an inter-communal but manifestly of an 
international character, and it must be treated as such. So long as this basic 
and fundamental truth is not realized, any constitution that may be built will 
result in disaster and will prove destructive and harmful not only to the Musal- 
man^, but also to the British and Hindus. If the British Government are 
really in earnest and sincere to secure the peace and happiness of the people of 
this Subcontinent, the only course open tb us all is to allow the major nations 
separate horhelaiids, by dividing India into ‘autonomous national States’. 
There is no r^on w^hy these States shbuld be antagonistic to each other. On 
the other hand, the rivalry and the natural desire and efforts on the part of the 
one (community) to dominate iffie social order and establish political supre¬ 
macy Over the other in the government of the country will disappear. It will 
lead more towards natural goodwill by international pacts between them 
(the states) and they can live in complete harmony with their neighbours. 
This will lead further to a friendly settlement all the more easily witn regard 
to minorities by reciprocal arrangements and adjustments between the Mus¬ 
lim India and the Hindu India, which will far more adequately and effectively 
safeguard the rights and interests of Muslims and various other minorities. 

It is extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends fail to 
understand the real nature of Island and Hinduism. They are not religions in 
the striet sense of the word, but are, in fact, different and distinct social 
orders. It is a dream that the Hindus and Muslims can ever evolve a common 
nationality, and this misconception of one Indian nation has gone far beyond 
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the limits, and is the cause of most of our troubles, and will lead India to dest¬ 
ruction, if we fail to revise our notions in time. The Hindus and the Muslims 
belong to two different religious philosophies, social customs, and literature. 
They neither intermarry, nor interdine together, and indeed they belong to 
two different civilizations which are based mainly on conflicting ideas and con¬ 
ceptions, Their aspects on life and of life are different. It is quite clear 
that Hindus and Musalmans derive their inspiration from different sources of 
history. They have different epics, their heroes are different, and they have 
different episodes. Very often the hero of one is a foe of the other, and like¬ 
wise, their victories and defeats overlap. To yoke together two such nations 
under a single State, one as a numerical minority and the other as a majority, 
must lead to growing discontent and the final destruction of any fabric that 
may be so built up for the government of such a State. 

History has presented to us many examples, such as the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of Czechoslovakia and Poland. History has also 
shown to us many geographical tracts, much smaller than the Subcontinent of 
India, which otherwise might have been called one country, but which have 
been divided into as many states as there are nations inhabiting them. The 
Balkan Peninsula comprises as many as seven or eight sovereign States. Like¬ 
wise, the Portuguese and the Spanish stand divided in the Iberian Peninsula. 
Whereas under the plea of the unity of India and one nation, which does not 
exist, it is sought to pursue here the line of one Central Government, when 
we know that the history of die last 12 hundred years has failed to achieve 
unity and has witnessed, during the ages, India always divided into Hindu 
India and Muslim India. The present artificial unity of India dates back only 
to the British conquest and is maintained by the British bayonet; but the ter¬ 
mination of the British regime, which is implicit in the recent declaration 
of His Majesty^s Government, will be the herald of an entire break up, with 
worse disaster th?in has ever taken place during the last one thousand years 
under the Muslims. Surely that is not the legacy which Britain would be¬ 
queath to India after 1 50 years of her rule, nOr would the Hindu and Muslim 
India risk Such a sure catastrophe, 

Muslim India cannot accept any Constitution which must necessarily 
result in a Hindu majority Government. Hindus and Muslims brought together 
under a democratic system forced upon the minorities can only mean Hindu 
Raj. Democracy of the kind with which the Congress High Command is 
enamoured would mean the complete destruction of what is most precious in 
Islam. We have had ample experience of the working of the provincial 
Constitutions during the last tw6 and a half years ; and any repetition of such a 
Government must lead to civil war and raising private armies, as recommend¬ 
ed by Mr. Gandhi to Hindus of Sukkur, when he said that they must defend 
themselves violently or non-violently, blow for blow; and if they could not, 
they must emigrate. 
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Musalmans are not a minority, as it is commonly known and understood. 
One has only got to look round. Even to-day, according to the British map 
of India, 4 out of ii provinces, where the Muslims dominate more or less, 
are functioning notwithstanding the decision of the Hindu Congress High 
Command to non-co-operate and prepare for civil disobedience. Musalmans 
are a nation according to any definition of a nation, and they must have their 
homelands, their territory and their State. We wish to live in peace and har¬ 
mony with our neighbours as a free and independent people. We wish our 
people to develop to the fullest our spiritual, cultural, economic, social and 
political life in a way that we think best, and in consonance witli our own ideals 
and according to the genius of our people. Honesty demands—and the vital 
interests of millions of our people impose a sacred duty upon us to find— 
an honourable and peaceful solution which would be just and fair to alL But 
at the same time, we cannot be moved or diverted from our purpose and ob¬ 
jective by threats or intimidations. We must be prepared to face all difficul¬ 
ties and consequences, make all the sacrifices that may be required of us to 
achieve the goal we have set in front of us. 

Conclusion 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the task before us. I fear I have gone 
beyond my time limit. There are many things that I should like to tell you; 
but I have already published a little pamphlet containing most of the things 
that I have been saying, and I think you can easily get that publication, both 
in English and in Urdu, from the League Office. It might give you a clearer 
idea of our aims. It contain^ very important resolutions of the Muslim League 
and various other statements. 

Anyhow, I have placed before you the task that lies ahead of us. Do 
you realize how big and stupendous it is? Do you realize that you cannot 
get freedom or inoependence by mere arguments? I should appeal to the 
intelligentsia. The intelligentsia in all countries in the world have been the 
pioneers of any movements for freedom. What does the Muslim intelligentsia 
propose to do ? I may tell you that unless you get this into your blood, unless 
you are prepared to take off your coats and are willing to sacrifice all that you 
can, and wOrk selflessly, earnestly and sincerely for your people, you will 
never realize your aim. Friends, I therefore want you to make up your minds 
definitely, and then think of devices, and organize your people, strengthen your 
organization and consolidate the Musalmans all over India. I think that the 
masses are wide awake. They only want your guidance and lead. Come 
forward as servants of Islam, organize the people economically, socially, 
educationally and politically, and I am sure that you will be a power that will 
be accepted by everybody.* 

I. Indians Problem of her Future Constitution^ with Prface by M,A. Jinnah^ pp^ i-i S'. 
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Second Day 

On Friday night the meeting of the Subjects Committee was held to 
discuss the draft of the historic Lahore Resolution, which was to come op 
for consideration before the open session. The Committee sat into the early 
hours of Saturday morning, and then again met on that day from 10:30 a.m, 
till 2 p.m. A demonstration against the recent policy of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment was staged in the afternoon in front of the Subject Committee’s PandaF 
The demonstrators raised shouts of ‘Sikandar Murdabad’. The Muslim 
National Guard and volunteers threw a cordon round the Vandal, Shortly 
afterwards, the meeting ended and the Quaid-i-Azam addressed the gathering. 
He asked them to be peaceful and calm, arid assured them that the question was 
under the consideration of the League. Shouts of ‘League Zindabad’ and 
‘Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad’ rent the air, and then the crowd dispersed quietly. 

The second open session of the League began at 3 p.m., under the 
presidentship of the Quaid-i-Azam. The pandal was crowded to capacity. 
Khan Bahadur Khuhro, Mr. Abdul Majid Sindhi and Mr. G.M. Syed, Minister 
of Sind, were among those on the dais. The pandal resounded with cheers 
of ‘Sher-i-Bengal Zindabad’ (Long live the Lion of Bengal), when Mr. Fazlul 
Haq, the Premier of Bengal, arrived. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan read the annual report, which was adopted. 
Mr. Fazlul Haq then moVed the following resolution (which came to 
be known as the Lahore Resolution and later also as the Paldstan Resolution). 

RESOLUTION I 

While approving and endorsing the actibn taken by the Council 
and the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim L^gue, as indi¬ 
cated in their resolutions dated the 17th of August, 17th and i8th of 
September, tod 22nd of October, 1939, and 3rd-of February, 1940, 
on the constitutional issue, this. Session of the All-India Muslim League 
emphatically reiterates that the schenie of federation erribodied in the 
Government of India Act, 193^, is totally unsuited to, and unworkable 
in the peculiar conditions of this country, and is altogetlier imacceptable 
to Muslim India. 

It further records its emphatic view that while the declaration 
dated the i8th of October, 1939, made hy the Viceroy on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government is reassuring in so far as it declares that the 
policy and plan on which the GovermnCnt of India Act, 1935^, is based 
will be reconsidered in consultation with the various parties, interests 
and communities in India, Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the 
whole constitutional plan is reconsidered de novo^ and that no revised 
plan would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval and consent. 
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Resolved that it is the considered view of this Session of the 
All-India Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be work¬ 
able in this country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed 
on the following basic principles, viz., that geographically contiguous 
units are demarcated into regions which should be so constituted, 
with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas 
in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the North- 
Western and Eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute 
Independent States in which the constituent units shall be autono¬ 
mous and sovereign. 

That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be 
specifically provided in the constitution for minorities in these units 
and in the regions for the protection of their religious, cultural, eco¬ 
nomic, political, administrative and other rights and interests in consu¬ 
ltation with them; and in other parts of India where the Musalmans 
are in a minority, adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall 
be specifically provided in the constitution, for them and other minori¬ 
ties, for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests in consultation with them. 

This Session further authorizes the Working Committee to frame 
a scheme of constitution in accordance with these basic principles, 
providing for the assumption finally, by the respective regions, of all 
powers, such as defence, external affairs, communications, customs 
and such other matters as may be necessary.^ 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Fazlul Haq said, “We have stated definitely 
and unequivocally that what we want is not merely a tinkering with the idea 
of federation, but its thorough overhauling, so that the federation may ulti¬ 
mately go. This idea of federation must not only be postponed, but abandon¬ 
ed altogether. On many an occasion on the platform of the Muslim League, 
and the other day, on the floor of the House in the Bengal Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, I made an emphatic and definite assertion that the Musalmans of India 
will not consent to any such scheme which is framed without our approval. 
We will make such a Constitution absolutely unworkable. I hope that those 
who may have it in their power to shape the future Constitution of India will 
take Muslim feelings into consideration, and not take any step which may be 
regretted. We have made our position absolutely clear. The problem is 
very simple. At present the Muslims constitute 80 millions scattered all over 
India. It may sound a big number, but as a matter of fact, the Muslims are 
in a weak position numerically, in almost every province of India. In the 
Punjab and Bengal, we are in an effective majority, but we are hopelessly 

I. B^esflutions ojthe All-India Muslim League from December jg^8 to March Published 
by Nawabzada, Liaquat Ali Khaa at Delhi. The other resolutions are also taken from 
this source. 
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in a minority elsewhere. The position is such that whatever may be the 
constitution, Muslim interests are bound to suffer, just as they have suffered 
during the last three years of the working of provincial autonomy.’’ 

Mr. Fazlul Haq characterized as un-Islamic sentiments the statements 
of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in his Presidential Address to the Congress 
that the Muslims should not feel nervous, as 8o millions was not a small number 
and that they need not be afraid. Mr. Fazlul Haq said that even if a sufficient 
proportion of the 8o million had been congregated in one province, we would 
have had nothing to fear. ‘‘Situated as we are, our political enemy can take 
advantage of the situation. Our freinds will remember that even in the Pun¬ 
jab and Bengal our position is not very safe. In the legislatures we are not in 
such a large majority; we have to seek the help of other Interests and minori¬ 
ties to form coalition governments which are the weakest form of governments 
known to constitutionalists. As regards the other provinces, we are in a very 
weak position, and are at the mercy of the majority. Until a satisfactory 
solution of this unequal distribution of the Muslim population is found it is * 
useless to talk of constitutional advance or of safeguards. 

I earnestly appeal to my Muslim friends throughout India to remain 
united, to exercise a calm and sober judgement, and remember that we have 
to stand on our own feet and cannot rely on anybody. It is a case of every 
one for himself, and no one for the Muslims of India.” Mr. Haq appealed to 
the audience to accept his motion, and hoped that the result would be good.^ 

Seconding the resolution, Choudhry Khaliquzzaman said that they 
should consider the circumstances which had forced the Muslims to demand 
separation, and their own Government where they were in a majority. First¬ 
ly, the responsibility of this demand rested on the British Government, who in 
order to ex^ploit the Indians, declared that India was one nation and started 
the majority and minority questions. They opened a flood of such stupendous 
propaganda that the question came to be regarded as a real problem, whereas, 
in fact, this question did not exist. 

After the British, the Congress and the majority community were 
responsible for the Muslim demand for separation. The working of the pro¬ 
vincial part of the Act of 193^ in Congress provinces during the last three 
years had finally settled the question of separation. The treatment that the 
minorities in these provinces had received at the hands of the majority needed 
no comment. The Muslims had now realized that their existence was in 
danger, and that if they wanted to maintain their identity, they must struggle 
for it. 

Third and last, the responsibility was of those Muslims who tried to 
split the ranks of the Muslims by setting up rival organizations or joining the 

I. This and the other speeches quoted are based on versions appearing in The Indian 
Annual Register, ig^o, Vol, I, and the Times of India and the Associated Press of India 
of March ig, 1940. 
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Congress or other non-Muslim political parties. Continuing, Choudhry 
Khaliquzzaman said that he differed from Mr. Abul Kalam Azad, when he said 
that because the Muslims were strong enough to defend themselves, they should 
not demand separation. He added that the responsibility of those Muslims 
who had damaged Muslim rights in India was great, for they were not only 
betraying the present generation, but the future generation also. If the Cong¬ 
ress continued to act on the advice of Muslim Congressmen, tliere was sure to 
be a civil war in India. 

Supporting the resolution, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan said that he was on 
this day feeling as if he was speaking from a free India. For a long period, 
he had been an advocate of Hindu-Muslim unity, and had been in the Congress 
for a number of years. During all this time, he had found that the Congress 
was not at all anxious to achieve freedom, but in fact wanted to suppress the 
minorities. The Congress had achieved its present high position as a result 
of the support Muslims lent it in the past, but now the Congress had adopted 
^ an indifferent attitude towards Muslims. He, as well as others of his school 

of thought, had been criticizing the Muslim League for not undertaking any 
constructive programme. Referring to the Congress proposal for a 
Constituent Assembly, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan reiterated that they would not 
accept any Constitution which had not been approved of and consented to by 
the Muslims of India. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, leader of the Opposition in the Frontier 
Assembly, said that he had the privilege of supporting the resolution which 
had been moved by the ‘Lion of Bengal’. It should be considered calmly and 
dispassionately. He congratulated the Muslims living in Hindu provinces 
for lending their support to the resolution, which sought freedom for six 
crores of Muslims. Speaking for the Frontier, he said that his province was 
the gateway of India, and he was there to assure Muslims living in the Hindu 
provinces that they were ready at all times to lay down their lives for the sake 
of their co-religionists. The speaker expressed the opinion that it Was absurd 
to declare the Muslims a minority community when, in four provinces of 
India, they were in a majority. Concluding, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan said, 
“We do not want British democracy, which is nothing but a counting of heads. 
Muslims are a separate nation; we want a home for the Muslim nation, and our 
f home is as indicated in the resolution.’* 

Sir Abdullah Haroon said that it was a well-known fact that the Muslims 
came to India through Sind. The Muslims of Sind were the first to meet this 
question which was now before the League. In 1938, the Muslim League 
passed a resolution for establishing ‘independent States’ in the north-western 
and the eastern zones. Since then, various constitutional schemes had been 
framed, and they were now being examined by a command that it was the duty 
of the Muslims to pass it without any hitch. Sir Abdullah Haroon warned the 
Hindus that if the Muslims in Hindu provinces were not justly treated, the 
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Hindus in the Muslim Provinces would be treated in the same way in which 
Herr Hitler treated the Sudetans. The speaker hoped that the proposal 
embodied in the resolution would be acceptable both to the Hindus and the 
British, as there was no better solution of the thorny problem. 

As it was time for prayers, the Session was adjourned till Sunday 
morning. 

Third Day 

The third day’s sitting of the Muslim League commenced at 11: i ^ a.m. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, General Secretary of the Muslim League, 
announced that the Quaid-i-Azam would arrive a little late, and that he had 
asked him to say that the proceedings should commence. The Nawab of 
Mamdot was then voted to the Chair, and the proceedings began with a 
recitation from the Holy Quran. The General Secretary announced that 
another open session would be held at 9; 30 p.m. the same day. The discussion 
on the resolution and on the constitutional problem was then resumed. In * 
the meantime the Quaid-i-Azam also arrived, and took the Chair. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, President of the Bihar 
Muslim League, supporting the resolution, said that he belonged to a minority 
province where the Musalmans did not enjoy freedom of speech. In this 
Session, which was being held in a free land, he had pleasure in speaking freely. 

He thanked the Muslim majority provinces for the offer of help to the Muslims 
of minority provinces if an attempt was made to suppress their rights; but he 
had full confidence in the ability of the Muslims of his own province to defend 
themselves in the hour of need. Referring to Maulana Azad’s presidential 
address, the Nawab said that he wanted to tell the Congress that Maulana 
Azad’s voice was not the voice of the Muslims; it was Mr. Jinnah who truly 
reflected the Muslim opinion in India. 

Mr. Mohammad Isa Khan assured his co-religionists in the Minority 
Provinces that, when they had achieved freedom in the Majority Provinces, 
they would not forget them, and would be prepared to render every kind of 
help in their power. He reminded the audience that, like the Musalmans of 
die N.W.F.P., the Musalmans of Baluchistan were also the gatekeepers of India, 
as they guarded the Bo Ian Pass. They were the trustees of a great charge, 
and he hoped that they would acquit themselves well in the eyes of their 4 

brethren in the Minority Provinces. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan, Leader of the Muslim League Party in the 
Madras Assembly, declared that the All-India Muslim League had been carrying 
on its fight for the freedom of India for the last 4 years. In this struggle, they 
had co-operated with the Hindus in the hope that the freedom of India meant 
freedom for every inhabitant of this country . But their belief had been belied 
by the conduct of the Congress during its regime of two and a half years in 
seven out of the ii provinces. Mr. Abdul Hamid said that thanks to the 


Congress regime in these provinces, the Muslims had been awakened, and the 
Muslim League had been organized in every province. He expressed the hope 
that when the League prepared a new Constitution, the Muslims of Minority 
Provinces would be fully consulted. 

Mr. Ismail Chundrigar, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party in 
the Bombay Assembly, declared that a Federation of the whole of India, in 
which the Musalmans would be in a hopeless minority, was entirely unaccept¬ 
able to them. He maintained that the scheme embodied in the resolution 
was fair and just from all points of view. The Muslims were in no circumstan¬ 
ces, prepared to support the Congress proposal for a Constituent Assembly 
wherein the Muslims would be in a minority of one to three. He recalled the 
appointment of the Rajkot Inquiry Committee, when Mr. Gandhi had expressed 
his willingness to take two Muslims on the Committee, on the condition that 
they should vote with the members of the Praja Parishad. Was this the sort 
of freedom which the Congress would give to the Muslims? 

Syed Abdur Rauf Shah, President of the C.P. Muslim League, said that 
he belonged to a province which had been the target of Congress oppression. 
In spite of the tyranny of the Congress Ministry, the Muslims did not loose 
patience. He asked his co-religionists not to worry about Muslims living in 
the Minority Provinces. They trusted in God that a day would come when 
they would also be free like their brethren in the Majority Provinces. 

Dr. Mohammad Alam, who had recently resigned from the Congress, 
was given a great ovation as he rose to support the resolution. He rebutted 
the notion that the scheme outlined in the resolution was a mere dream, and 
felt conhdent that it would be turned into a reality. He asserted that when a 
similar proposal was made by Bhai Parmanand in 1914-15-, on behalf of the 
Ghadar Party, nobody characterized it as a dream. ^ Analysing the position 
of the Congress, Dr. Alam said that the Congress did not want independence, 
but a Hindu Raj under the aegis of the British Government. This was why 
distinguished Muslim nationalists like Maulana Mohammed Ali had severed 
their connection with the Congress. It was not a fact, he asserted, that the 
<g.MusIims had left the Congress; but, on the contrary, the truth was that the 
Congress had abandoned its original position, and given up its goal of complete 
independence. Dr. Alam related how, before joining the League, he went 
to Delhi to meet Mr. Jinnah and enquire what sacrifice the Muslims League 
would be prepared to make to achieve the programme now outlined in the 
resolution. Mr. Jinnah assured him, continued Dr. Alam, that he would give 
his life for it, and be the first to go to jail (thunderous cheers). Dr. Alam 
appealed to the Muslims to organize branches of the League in all districts, 
towns, villages and mohallaSy and to strengthen the hands of the Quaid-i-Azam. 

I. Dr. Alam repeated this statement in the Punjab Assembly on March 4, 1941, but it 
has not been possible to trace the partriculars of the indicated proposals of Bhai 
Parmanand. 
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When Dr. Alam had concluded his speech, the Quaid-i-Ayan, 
announced that he would permit one resolution relating to Palestine to h 
moved in the open session, although it had been taken up by the Subiecf^ 
Committee. He revealed that many other non-official resolutions had LJ 
^illotmed in the Committee. The discussion on the resolution relating to 
the Constitutional problem was thereupon suspended, and the Palestinp 
Resolution was moved by Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqui, who had attended the 
Palestine Conference in Cairo the preceding year. The resolution ran as 


RESOLUTION II 

All-India Muslim League views with grave concern the’ 
inordinate delay on the part of the British Government in coming to a 
settlement with the Arabs in Palestine, and places on record its consi¬ 
dered opinion, in clear and unequivocal language, that no arrangements 
oi a piecemeal character will be made in Palestine which are contrary 
in spirit and opposed to the pledges given to the Muslim world, and 
particularly to the Muslims in India, to secure their active assistance 
m the War of 1914-18. Further, the League warns the British 
Government against the danger of taking advantage of the presence of 
a large British force in the Holy Land to overawe the Arabs and force 
them into submission. 

Sir Syed Raza Ali, seconding the resolution, deplored the fact that 
there was no news from Palestine. After Mr. Abdul Hamid Badayuni had 
supported the resolution, it was adopted by the open session. 

At this stage, the Session adjourned. 

The Session met again at 9 p.m., and the Quaid-i-Azam then moved, 
irorn the Chair, the following resolution on the Khaksar question; 

RESOLUTION III 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League places on record its 
deep sense of sorrow at the unfortunate and tragic occurrence on the* 
19th of March, 1940, owing to a clash between the Khaksars and the 
Police,, resulting in the loss of a large number of lives and injuries to 
many more, and sincerely sympathizes with those who have suffered 
and with their families and dependents. 

This Session calls upon the Government forthwith to appoint an 
mdependent and impartial committee of inquiry, the personnel of 
which would command the perfect confidence of the people, with 
instructions to them to make full and complete investigation and 
inqui^in the whole affair, and make their report as soon as possible. 

Tins Session authorizes the Working Committee to take such 
action in the matter as they may consider proper immediately after 
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publication of the report of the Committee. 

This Session urges upon the various Governments that the order 
declaring the Khaksar organization unlawful should be removed as 
soon as possible. 

Explaining the resolution, the Quaid-i-Azani said, The resolution 
is the result of discussion in the Subjects Committee last night from 9 p.m. to 
2 o’clock in the morning. The Subjects Committee adopted this resolution 
in the form in which it is now placed before you. They have passed it 
unanimously, and now it is for you to deal with it. The resolution represents 
their considered opinion, and they want me to convey to you that this resolu¬ 
tion should be put from the Chair. There are many reasons for this course to 
be adopted. The first reason is that it will not be desirable to have people 
coming and making speech after speech. It is very difficult to restrain passions, 
and some may say something which might be considered harmful to 
our interests. Another reason is that the matter is sub]udice. It asks for a 
foil and complete investigation and inquiry, and it will not be in the fitness of 
things that, on the one hand, we ask for an inquiry, and on the other, we 

pronouce our judgment.” 

He reminded the audience that there was a clause in the resolution 
which authorized the Working Committee of the Muslim League to take such 
action as it thought proper immediately after the publication of the report of 
the Inquiry Committee. He assured them and his friends of the Khaksar 
organization that the Working Committee would not rest until they had got 
full justice. Whether it was the Punjab Government, the Government of 
India, the Punjab Ministry, or the Punjab Premier, they would not care until 
they had got justice. He asked the Khaksars and, indeed, all Musalmans, 
particularly in the Punjab, but also in other parts of India, to put their heads 
together and to see that, at the time of inquiry, they placed their material 
before the investigating authority. He urged them to appoint some body that 
would, regardless of expense, put all the evidence and material before the 
Inquiry Committee. This was most important at the present moment. ‘ ‘The 
rest we will see, and God will help us.” The resolution was passed unani¬ 
mously. 

ADOPTION OF THE PAKISTAN RESOLUTION 

Discussion on the main resolution, relating to the constitutional 
problem was resumed. Syed Zakir Ali, Begum Mohammad Ali (widow of 
the late Maulana Mohammad Ali) and Maulana Abdul Hamid spoke in support 
of the resolution. It was then passed unanimously amid great enthusiasm. 

RESOLUTION IV 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan then placed before the open session the 
following resolution regarding certain amendments in the Constitution of the 
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Muslim League which had been approved by the Subjects Committee: 

Add the following as 28A to the Constitution and Rules of the 
All-India Muslim League: 

(1) The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
shall control, direct and regulate all the activities, of the various 
Provincial Leagues strictly in consonance with the aims, objects and 
rules of the All-India Muslim League. 

(2) The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 

shall be empowered: ° 

(a) To take disciplinary action against individual members of 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League who violate the decisions 
of the League or act in contravention of its aims and objects, subject 
to a right of appeal to the Council of the All-India Muslim League. 

(b) To suspend, dissolve or disaffiliate any Provincial League 
which fails in its duties, infringes or ignores the decisions or directions 
of the All-India Muslim League or hinders the progress of the League 
in any manner whatsoever, subject to a right of appeal to the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League. 

The amendments were unanimously adopted. 

Election (f Office-Bearers 

The open session then proceeded to elect office-bearers for the next 
year. On the motion of Sir Raza Ali, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and the 
Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad were respectively elected Honorary Secretary and 
Honorary Treasurer. The election of Joint-Secretaries was left to the Council 
of the Muslim League. 

Then the Quaid-i-Azam asked Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung to speak. His 
thought-provoking and illuminating oration in chaste Urdu on Islam and 
Democracy moved the whole gathering. 

Concluding Remarks of the Quaid-i-Azam 

In his concluding remarks, the Quaid-i-Azam thanked the Reception 
Committee for according him a magnificent reception, and for Rendering him 
every assistance in conducting the deliberations of the Session. The Musalmans, 
he added, had shown to the world how disciplined they were. 

Referring to the Khaksar tragedy, the Quaid-i-Azam said that he was 
very perturbed when he learnt about the firing on the Khaksars. He was 
advised not to hold the Session of the League, but as he had the fullest faith in 
his people, he decided not to postpone the Session. When he reached 
Lahore, he told Press representatives in an interview that the Lahore Session 
of the Muslim League was going to be a landmark in the future history of the 
Musalmans of India. He had no doubt that barring this tragedy on the eve of 
the Session, it had proved a greater success. Had there not been this tragedy, 
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there would have been a magnificent procession, and they would have had the 
opportunity of demonstrating their enthusiasm. Their enemies had wanted 
to mar the Session somehow or other, but all their attempts had failed, and the 
Session had concluded successfully. The Quaid-i-Azam was happy that delibe¬ 
rations of the Session were conducted in a calm and quiet atmosphere. It 
had been an acid test for the Muslims; for when their blood was boiling, and 
when 30 Muslims were shot dead, it had been very difficult to keep calm. 
“But you have demonstrated to the world that the Musalmans are capable of 
bearing sorrows. You have also shown to the world that you can conduct 
your business in a gathering of lakhs. It is the finest certificate that can be 
given to any nation. The prestige of the League was in the hands of Musalmans 
of the Punjab. I, therefore, congratulate the Punjab Muslims from the bottom 
of my heart. It gives me courage to serve you all.” 

Continuing, the Quaid-i-Azam said that the Lahore Session was a 
landmark in the history of India. They had defined their goal. He assured 
the gathering that they would fight for that goal. They had taken this great 
decision in right earnestness. The Quaid-i-Azam thanked the Nawab of 
Mamdot, Chairman of the Reception Committee, who had worked day and 
night to make the Session a success. Finally, the Quaid-i-Azam appealed to 
the Muslims of the Punjab to organize the Punjab Muslim League, and carry 
the message of the Muslim League from village to village and house to house. 
“The more you organize yourself, the more you will be able to get 
your rights.” He exhorted workers, peasants, intelligentsia, landlords and 
capitalists to try to speak with one voice. 

The Session concluded at 11:30 p.m., amid loud shouts of ‘Muslim 
League Zindabad’, ‘Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad’.* 


Source: Syed Sharifuddin Pirzada, Evolution of Pakistan, The All-Pakistan Legal Deci¬ 
sions, Lahore, 1963, pp. 271-309. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION 
MADRAS, APRIL 12-15, 1941 

The Twenty-eighth Session of the All-India Muslim League began 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Long before the scheduled time, all approaches 
to the Peoples Park, where the pandal had been erected, were crowded to 
the full, and people were standing in rows to greet Mr. M.A. Jinnah as he 
passed on his way to Jinnahabad. The pandal was filled to its utmost capacity. 

Mr. Jinnah was conducted to the dais by a side-gate in order to avoid 
the rush. His appearance on the dais was the signal for cheers and shouts of 
Allah-O’Akbar and Jinnah Zindabad, Looking cheerful, Mr. Jinnah stepped 
forward, and snlilingly acknowledged the welcome accorded to him, 

A special feature of the Session was the presence of a large number of 
non-Muslim leaders, including Sir R.K, Shanmukhan Chetty, Dewaii of Cochin, 
Sir K.V. Reddy, Sir A.P. Patro, Mr. E.V. Ramaswami Naicker, Leader of 
the Justice Party, Kunlararajah M.A. Muthiah Chettiar, Mr. C.R. Srinivasan, 
Editor of Swadcsa Mit^any Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, and Rao Bahadur 
N. Sivaraj. Sir Mohammad Usman and Klian Bahadur Adam Haji Mohammad 
Sait were also on the dais, seated along with the members of the Working 
Committee. 

Also present were a large number of Muslim women, for whom purdah 
arrangements had been made. 

The proceedings began with recitations from the Quran. Mr. Abdul 
Hamid Khan, Chairman of the Reception Committee, thereafter delivered 
his welcome address: 

I deem it a unique privilege to welcome you to this great metropolis of 
South India. I assure you that when I say this, I genuinely echo the sentiments 
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of the members of the Reception Committee and of the Muslims of South 
India, who deeply appreciate the honour conferred upon this part of the 
country by the decision of the Quaid-i-Azam to hold the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League here. 

It would not be out of place to mention that this Province of ours, which 
you have selected as the venue of the League’s annual session has its own 
hoary Islamic traditions and associations; for the Western Coast of our Presi¬ 
dency was the first part of India to come in contact with Arab culture, long 
before the Muslims came to India through Sind and the North-Western passess. 
The regular commerce between the West Coast of India and the South of 
Arabia facilitated the spread of Islam in Malabar, where hundreds of thousands 
of the children of the soil were subject to the tyranny and degradation of 
caste-ridden religions. In fact this part of our Presidency is inhabited by a 
large number of Muslims, who constitute a third of the total Muslim popula¬ 
tion of the whole Presidency. Another noteworthy feature of the political 
history of this part of our country is that Muslims have played a conspicuous 
part in shaping its destiny during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
under the famous and able leadership of Tippu Sultan, whose services in the 
cause of the civilization and freedom of this land no historian could possibly 
underestimate. 

Not only the Western Coast, but the very core and heart of our Province, 
comprising the districts of Madras, Trichinopoly and Arcot, have been import¬ 
ant centres of Muslim influence and culture in the South during the reign of 
the Nawabs of the Carnatic, and they always attracted renowned scholars 
from various parts of India and outside, thus helping in the disseniinatin of 
light and learning. It was due to the patronage of the Nawab Wallajah that 
that renowned scholar Maulana Abdul Ali, popularly known as Maulana 
Bahr-uI-Uloom cailie over from Lucknow to this metropolis, and was respon¬ 
sible for a great intellectual awakening in the South. He died here in the 
early part of the last century. It was due to the liberal patronage of the Court, 
and the enthusiasm shown by the Moplah Muslims, that a very large number 
of madrassas and libraries lie scattered all over the southern part of this 
Presidency to-day. 

The War 

In welcoming you to this Province for the first time in the history of the 
League, I am conscious of the troubulous times through which the world is 
passing. The ravages and miseries caused by the War are too appalling to be 
described. The deterioration of the international situation day by day has had 
repercussions on almost all countries of the West, belligerent, non-belligerent 
and neutral. Muslims can never be enamoured of Nazi ideals; they are so 
obnoxious, and the methods adopted to achieve them so brutal, inhuman 
and revolting to Muslim sentiment, thought and culture, that I find it difficult 
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to express adequately our abhorrance and condemnation of those ideals and 
methods. 

At the same time, I must say that most of the present international trouble 
is due to economic and territorial maladjustments, besides the friction caused 
by the irregular groupings of populations. A rearrangement of the map of the 
world on a just and equitable basis is necessary if real and lasting peace is ever 
to be achieved. I am confident that in the wake of the victory of the Allied 
Powers in this struggle, will inevitably follow the readjustment, both of 
territory and economic structure, of nations. 

One may consider times such as these through which we are passing to 
be not very opportune for a discussion of the constitutional future of a people, 
as the future of many a nation to-day is on the anvil * But the circumstances in 
this unhappy land of ours have compelled us to take stock of events at this 
moment, so that we may be prepared for greater tests and ordeals than those 
we had to grapple with and overcome in the past. It is with this avowed object 
in view that we have all assembled here to-day from distant parts of India, t 

From Strength to Strength 

It is needless to say that at such a momentous phase in the history of our 
land we have found in Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah the unique per* 
spnality who could lead us to our cherished goal. I believe that the phrase 
‘With the hour comes the Man’ could never have been used more aptly than 
in the present instance. We are sure that the future of the million Muslims 
of India is absolutely safe in the hands of our great Quaid-i-Azam, who is to 
preside over the deliberations of this historic Session in this city of Madras. 

I am sure you will feel one with me when I say that the Muslim League under 
his able guidance has been gaining in strength day by day. 

And here may I be permitted to give a brief survey of the origin, growth ^ 
and development of this organi25ati6n of ours-^theMuslini League, the accre¬ 
dited voice of Muslim India. The necessity of such a body to safeguard the 
national interests of the Mudims was felt as early as 1901, 1 believe, when the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference was held at Madras, but the question 
did not go beyond the stag^ of mere discussion for five years. It was in 1906 
that a strong and representative association of Muslims who were politically 
minded was formed and a deputation waited on the then Viceroy to represent 
their legitimate claims. Later, this association came to be known more popu- 
lary as the Muslim League, passing through several stages of development. 
Thanks t6 the political consciousness engendered by the efforts of the League 
among the Muslims, the principle of separate electorates received official 
recognition for the first time in the Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909. Obviously 
this claim for separate electorates was based on the minute examination of 
religious and cultural differences that existed between the Hindus and the 
Muslims, and which go deep down into the history and ideology of their 
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inalienable past. No other solution in the circumstances could have been 
acceptable, much less possible, when we come to realize that the principles 
on which the two social structures of these nations happen to be based are 
absolutely at variance with each other. The Hindus, with their rigid system of 
caste, the concept of their Pantheon, and a social organization which denies 
elementary rights to millions of God’s creatures, are not perhaps in a position 
to appreciate fully the social order based on the democratic principles inherent 
in Islam, which proclaim the Oneness of God and the brotherhood of man. 

Incompatible Objectives 

Ideologies so diametrically opposed to each other can hardly be bridged; 
but yet the League essayed to attempt the impossible, and with its characteris¬ 
tic preparedness to meet difficult situations, met the Congress half-way, and 
concluded the Lucknow Pact in 1916. For a time it appeared as though the 
solution of this thorny communal problem was in sight, but the post-war 
^ national movement had a strange effect on the minds of the Congress leaders 
who began to entertain apprehensions and misgivings with regard to the prin¬ 
ciple of separate electorates. They began to entertain and advocate ideas of 
replacing separate electorates by joint electorates. In the meanwhile, the dis¬ 
memberment of the Khilafat roused the feelings of Muslims all over India, and 
they made common cause with the Congress leaders to avert the imminent 
catastrophe threatening the solidarity of the Muslim States. The part played by 
the Muslims in the non-co-operation movement started under the joint aus¬ 
pices of the Congress and the Khilafat Committee for Swaraj—dind the Khilafat 
and their sacrifices are too well known to be recapitulated here. This temporary 
patching up of differences encouraged the Congress leaders in their old attitude 
of intransigence. They began to cry down separate electorates, and denounced 
the principles of the Lucknow Pact that were embodied in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. They proceeded to utter the slogan that the Reforms 
were disappointing and demanded further reforms based on joint electorates 
and adult franchise. The motives underlying these demands, though clothed in 
a nationalistic garb, were really interided to be a step towards the acquisition 
of power by the majority community. Muslim leaders, scenting the danger in 
the new move of the Congress, began gradually to lose faith in the bonafides 
4 of Mr. Gandhi and his followers and their claim to represent Muslim interests. 

A series of events now followed which brought the ulterior motives of the 
Congress to the forefront, which further aggravated the differences between 
the two nations. 

The truth of the above contention was amply borne out by the fact that 
the scheme of Hindu-Muslim unity—^which was formulated by Mr. S. Srinivasa 
lyenger, the then President of the Congress, and adopted by it at its session 
held in Madras in 1927, when the late lamented Maulana Mohammed Ali and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya were found embracing each other^—was thrown 
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overboard for reasons best known to the Hindu leaders themselves. This 
scheme of Hindu-Muslim unity was still-born. The following year, the 
ushering in of the Nehru Report merely served the purpose of further 
embittering Muslim feelings. By this time a large section of Muslim Leaders 
had begun to realize, to their great bewilderment, the hopelessness of the 
situation, and they eventually decided that a scheme to safeguard Muslim 
interests should be drawn up. Consequently, in 1928 were formulated the 
famous 14 points which were considered by the Muslims as offering a basis for 
a rapprochment with the Hindus. 

Hindu Communalism 

At the All-India Muslim Conference held on January i, 1929, at Delhi, 
in view of “India’s vast extent and its ethnological, linguistic, administrative 
and geographical or territorial divisions’’, it was proposed that a federal 
system of government with autonomous provinces having residuary powers 
vested in them should be inaugurated as the most suitable form of government. 
Thereafter, the report of the Central Committee, with its dissenting minute 
of the Muslim members, brought into a clear perspective the importance of 
the Muslim demands. Then followed the two Round-Table Conferences to 
decide the framework of the new Constitution based on the federal principle. 
The federal idea underlying the new scheme was stoutly opposed by ourQuaid- 
i-Azam, who with his characteristic clear vision foresaw the danger inherent 
in it to the peace and independence of India. The moves that took place in 
these two conferences further revealed the subtle policy of the Congress 
leaders directed towards the identification of Hinduism with Indian nationalism . 
If any doubt regarding the intentions of the Congress leaders had still lingered 
in Muslim minds, it was rudely dispelled by the historic fast of Mr. Gandhi, 
which was ostensibly undertaken to prevent the perpetuation of social inequa¬ 
lity, but in reality was meant to thwart the escape of the Depressed Classes 
from the clutches of caste domination; for, on this memorables occasion Mr. 
Gandhi himself came out with a statement that he was prepared to give up the 
question of India’s freedom rather than be a spectator of the dismemberment 
of the Hindu community. Those who have carefully followed the succession 
of events leading to this astounding declaration must have been not a little 
shocked to find that the guiding motive behind the Congress policy was actuat¬ 
ed by a desire to establish the rule of a communal majority rather than see 
all the sections of the Indian population have a share in political power and 
enjoy the benefits of freedom. 

It was at this juncture that the leaders of Muslim public opinion seriousjy 
began to revise their views and take stock of the events afresh. The work of the 
Act of 193 j, which inaugurated provincial auonomy with the ultimate 
of establishing an All-India Federation, made more clear the intentions of the 
Congress hierarchy. The elections for the new Legislatures were contested 
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both by the League and the Congress candidates. The Congress having its own 
doubts about the outcome of these elections was not prepared to declare its 
aims in an unequivocal manner. But the overwhelming majority which the 
Congress party secured in 7 out of 11 Provinces in the land made it so sure of 
its political ascendency that it declined the co-operation of the Muslim League, 
and found the opportunity tempting enough to ignore the very existence of 
that body as the only political organization of the Muslims which could deliver 
the goods. It now developed the idea of forcing upon the country a unitary 
type of government based on the homogeneous British Parliamentary model 
in spite of the fact that the basic beliefs underlying that model have been very 
conspicuous by their absence in a heterogeneous country. In taking this step, 
the Congress High Command was actuated by the ambition to perpetuate the 
rule of a communally minded majority party, and in doing so it looked as 
though they were translating the wishes Mr. Gandhi expressed during his 
historic fast. Thus we see that, while Mr. Gandhi has been exerting himself 
to keep the Hindu community in tact, the Congress was leaving no stone 
unturned to secure power permanently under the guise of majority rule. 

Subsequently events have proved that the Congress demand for assurance 
of non-interference from the Governors of the various Provinces where it 
had a majority was only meant to confirm the tyranny of monopolist rule and 
to suppress the claims of the minority. Here I would like to add that the 
leaders of the Congress party, unaccustomed as they had been to the exercise 
of political power, completely lost their balance the moment they got the 
reins of office into their hands, and displayed a lack of vision and statesmanship 
—so necessary for a stable government—with the result that the gulf between 
them and the people over whom they ruled for 27 months became widened. 
Further, as they had no political past in which gifts of real rulership had an 
opportunity to play any important part in dealing with people of differing 
religions and culture, they committed the same parvenu mistakes which 
nations that had acquired power under similar circumstances were prone to 
commit, and proceeded with their programmes quite oblivious of the vital 
interests and religious and cultural susceptibilities of other peoples; so much 
so that when the Congress Ministries went out of power, not only the Muslim 
nation, but an overwhelming number of non-Congress sections of the Indian 
community heaved a sigh of relief at having been delivered from the hands 
of a Government which was out to suppress all that they considered indispen¬ 
sable for the existence of a self-respecting citizen. 

Two Social Codes 

The lack of confidence created in the minds of Muslims by the temporary 
rule of the ‘Fascist High Command’ forced the League, much against its will, 
to abandon all hope of reconciliation with the Congress and strive for an 
examination of the question of the Indian Constitution de novo, on the basis of 
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a two-nation recognition of facts—a plan which exemplifies the political 
acumen and foresight of our esteemed Quaid-i-Azam, who has been able to 
see through the subtle game of Congress politics and appraise it at its true 
value. The Muslim nation considers its present and its future perfectly safe in 
the hands of its trusted leader, to whom India’s freedom and the political 
emancipation of his nation have been a spiritual testament. 

Talking of a de novo Constitution to which I have a while back made a 
reference, I wish to clarify the position by pointing out that the two great 
social orders, viz,, the Hindu and the Muslim are based on two opposing 
principles and therefore need two homelands. To brush aside this historic 
truth with slogans, catch-words and parables calculated to prejudice the issues 
is tantamount to a refusal to face the realities of the situation. The social de¬ 
mocracy of Islam, based on the monotheistic principle and the brotherhood 
and equality of man, finds nothing in common with a social order that advocates 
a rigid caste system based on birth and status. The fact that religion controls 
all aspects of a Muslim’s life is not fully grasped by his Hindu neighbour; and 
it is apparently due to this lack of appreciation that the latter fails to under¬ 
stand why the Muslim mind is so much agitated at incidents like the singing of 
the Bandematram and the installation of Mr. Gandhi’s photo for reverent regard 
in Muslim schools. And the opposition of the Muslim to the so-called Wardha 
Scheme and the methods employed to replace Urdu by Hindi, under the guise 
of Hindustani, is mainly due to their anxiety to preserve their own religion, 
language and culture. 

Considering all these facts in their true perspective, one can easily realize 
the cogency and the fairness of the demand put forward by the Muslim League 
at its annual session held in Lahore last year. The resolution passed there, 
which is popularly known as the Pakistan Resolution, does not in any way aim 
at injuring the interests of the Hindus or, for the matter of that, of any com¬ 
munity inhabiting this vast Subcontinent, The demand for Pakistan, which 
implies the establishment of independent and separate Muslim States with a 
confederating outlook, does not run counter to the idea of India’s political 
unity, nor does it mean the vivisection of India, since the basis of Pakistan 
has existed all the time in this country; and if it has not been emphasized earlier 
in the present form, this is due to the fact that our revered leader, Quaid-i- 
Azam, for the last 30 years, and before him, our other accredited leaders 
have been trying their utmost to find a solution satisfactory to all for the reali¬ 
zation of this goal. 

But the peculiar conditions that obtained in this country have made their 
efforts at reconciling the Congress to their scheme of government quite 
unavailing. Obsessed by ideas of Ram RaJja, Rashtrapatis and Rama Senas, 
the Congress has been persistently refusing to see eye to eye with the Muslim 
League and its demand for a new orientation of India’s policy, invisaged in the 
Pakistan Scheme. Pakistan is only a means to an end, and that a great end— 
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India’s freedom, peace and order. The Quaid-i-Azam himself has time and 
again been emphasizing this aspect to things; for under this scheme alone could 
there be a possibility of realizing Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Let me here quote an extract from the proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly on March 29, 1941 : 

Mr. Aney: There was an impression abroad that the Muslim League 
had always insisted on Pakistan here and now. 

Mr. Jinnah: Our position is this. We divide the problem of India into 
two parts—the present and the future. As far as the future is concerned, 
we say that when the time comes to change the whole Constitution, we 
shall then discuss the various schemes. We believe in Pakistan. As far as 
the present is concerned, our position is that we are willing, only for the 
successful prosecution of the war, to co-operate in forming a Government 
within the framework of this Constitution. Our present quarrel with the 
Government is that the Muslim League is not given a real and substantial 
share in the Government, both at the Centre and in the Provinces, 

Mr. Aney believed that if Mr. Jinnah and the members of the Con¬ 
gress and others could sit together and engage in the common effort to meet 
the existing situation, probably the demand for Pakistan might not arise. 

Mr. Jinnah: Or may be accepted. 

In his memorable speech on the same occasion, Nawabzada Liaquat All 
Khan summed up our claim in the following words: Co-operation as Equals, 
not as Camp Followers. Hindu leaders (whether with any following or without) 
who seek parleys behind the back of Muslim India should not think that they 
can get away with it. 

Recently at Bombay they had had a Conference of pro-Congress Hindu 
leaders in a non-party disguise, and the statement of its distinguished President, 
after his interview with the Viceroy, indicates their disposition to deal with a 
national problem in fragments. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru reveals the scope of his 
discussions with the Viceroy in the following words: 

Questions relating to the provinces were not touched xipon in the course 
of the discussions, he said. Neither were they considered at the Bombay 
Conference. Those questions, he suggested, could probably more appro¬ 
priately be considered when the reconstruction of the Centre was com- 
4 pleted. 

Partisan efforts for “the reconstruction of the Centre”, without paying 
heed to the provinces, do not suggest the existence of a practical outlook, 
and such manoeuvrings on behalf of the Congress scheme of domination must 
put Muslim India doubly on its guard. 

Misrepresentations 

The present demand of the Muslim League is for the preservation of its 
own rights, and not, as is falsely represented, for the trampling down of the 
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rights of others. The Muslims wish to live as free citizens along with their 
Hindu brethren, who would be equally free in their own homelands. There 
is nothing unreasonable or preposterous about this demand. This new policy 
is to be based on the well-acknowledged principle of equal opportunities for 
all and on the common maxim of live and let live. It is not born of any kind of 
ill-feeling towards any community. On the other hand, it is the only possible 
and permanent solution for the attainment of communal harmony in India. 
It is very regrettable that the leaders of the Congress who see in this scheme 
the frustration of their fond hopes of majority rule in India and permanent 
Hindu dominance have taken every opportunity to distort the ideal, and have 
spared no argument, however puerile, to misrepresent it. They have subjected 
it not only to carping criticism, but also to foul abuse, without caring to exa¬ 
mine its implications with free and unbiased minds. During the last year, not 
only the Congress leaders have been vociferous in the condemnation of the 
scheme of Pakistan; certain others whose profession is not politics have also 
entered the list to ridicule it. But I may with confidence voice a universal 
Muslim sentiment, viz,, that no non-Muslim need have any fear in respect of 
his future in a truly Islamic State such as the Pakistan scheme in visages. A 
non-Muslim in our midst will have every opportunity to attain the fullest 
stature of citizenship. So, any fear on the part of non-Muslims is misplaced. 
If the Pakistan scheme is to give rise to any alarm in respect of the position of 
any minorities, it is to be entertained by the Muslims, who have had a taste 
of the Congress Hindu rule in seven of the 11 provinces of British India. And 
it is therefore to be earnestly hoped that the Quaid-i-Azam and the Muslim 
League in general will thresh out the position of the Muslim minorities in 
Hindu India in proper detail at the earliest moment. 

In conclusion, may I take this opportunity to say that the outlook of the 
Muslim League has taken hold of the Muslim mind in the South, thanks to 
the inspiring lead given by the Quaid-i-Azam. In the promotion of this outlook, 
the different organizations—the Provincial, District and Primary Leagues— 
deserve to be congratulated for the enthusiasm they have shown. And in this 
connection it will be appropriate if I should mention the name of Haji Jamal 
Mohammed Sahib for the service rendered by him while he was, till recently, 
President of the Madras Presidency Muslim League. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, on behalf of the Reception Committee of this 
Presidency, I welcome you all in our midst and wish you godspeed in the task 
that lies before you during this Session of the All-India Muslim League. 

On behalf of you all, I now beg to invite our Quaid-i-Azam, Mr. Muham¬ 
mad Ali Jinnah, to occupy the Presidential Chair and guide your deliberations.^ 


I. Source: The Muslim Voice, April 19, 1941. 


Twentf-eighth Session, Aladras, April 1941 
Jinnah Expresses His Appreciation 

Mr. Jinnah, who after the address of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, formally occupied the Chair, was greeted with loud cheers and 
shouts of Allah-o-Akbar. Mr. Jinnah said he had been profoundly moved by the 
welcome the people of Madras had accorded to him. He regretted that due to 
his indisposition, he had not been able to meet them at the railway station. 
He said that he would not deliver his Presidential Address to-day but would 
do so on April 14. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said, that the presence of such a large gathering 
in the pandal proved, if any such proof were needed, that Musalmans of India 
were behind the All-India Muslim League and had given their seal of approval 
to its policy and programme. “Muslim League Zindabad,^^ 

This was re-echoed from all sides of the pandal, and for nearly five minutes 
the audience continued to shout, “Muslim League Zindabad.’’ 

Mr. Jinnah particularly referred to the welcome accorded to him by 
members of the Justice Party, by r^on-Brahmins and other Hindus, and thanked 
them all profusely. 

On April 14, Mr. Jinnah delivered the following address.^ 

TRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. M.A. JimAH^ 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the first place let me thank you and those who 
have made enquiries about my indisposition. I have received so many messages 
and calls that it is not possible for me to reply to them personally either by 
wire or letter. But I hope that you will accept my heartfelt thanks and appre¬ 
ciation of your enquiries about my health. 

We have got to take stock of our internal progress and the development 
of the organization of the All-India Muslim League. I think you will remember 
that the first foundation of the revival of the All-India Muslim League was laid 
in April 1936 at Bombay—now almost exactly five years ago. During the five 
years passed, and if I may call it our five-year plan, we have, I think it will be 
admitted on all hands, succeeded in organizing Muslim India from one end of 
India to the other in a remarkable manner. Since the fall of the Mughal Empire, 
I think I am right in saying that Muslim India was never so well organized and 
so alive and so politically conscious as it is to-day. 

1. Source: Bombay Chronicle, April 13, 1941. 

2. This was an extempore address which is said to have taken two hours to deliver. The 
source document from which the following version has been compiled is apparently 
abridged, and it contains numerous errors of language which it has been attempted to 
correct without disturbing the sense. 
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Consolidation 

We have established a flag of our own, a national flag of Muslim India. 
We have established a remarkable platform which displays and demonstrates 
a complete unity of the entire solid body of Muslim India. We have defined in 
the clearest language our goal about which Muslim India was groping in the 
dark, and the goal is Pakistan. In this effort of ours, let me not forget to appre¬ 
ciate what South India has done. I know you had many difficulties in your pro¬ 
gress. I have been in very close touch with almost all important districts of 
yours, not personally but by means of post and telegraph. I have watched, and 
I have watched with pride and pleasure, the way in which you have organized 
the Muslim League in South India. Yours has been a real growth, a growth not 
from the top but from the bottom, which only about a year ago brought 
the Muslim League into complete harmony throughout your Presidency. For 
this many have worked hard, and I believe I am in possession of reliable infor¬ 
mation and that I am not exaggerating or flattering you because I am in your 
Presidency—I am convinced, and I have information with regard to the whole 
of India, that the 7 per cent Muslims of this vast Presidency have organized 
themselves under the banner of the Muslim League as no other province has 
done. 

New Five- Year Plan for Muslim India 

That is our five-year plan of the past. We have succeeded in raising the 
prestige and reputation of the League not only throughout this country—^we 
have now reached the farthest corners of the world, and we are watched 
throughout the world. Now what next? You must remember that we are now 
at the most critical time. You must remember that there are various forces in 
India and outside. No people can ever succeed in anything that they desire 
unless they work for it and work hard for it. What is required now is that you 
should think—and I say this particularly to you. Delegates of the All-India 
Muslim League who have gathered here from all parts of India—we must now 
think and devise the programme of a five-year plan, and part of the five-year 
plan should be how quickly and how best the departments of the national life 
of Muslim India may be built up. What are those departments? They are the. 
four main pillars, (i) Let us devise a definite well-considered educational plan. 
It is knowledge, information and enlightenment that make a people great. (2) 
Next, you know the Muslims are left behind both economically and in the 
social life of the people of this great land of ours—the Muslims are at the 
bottom compared to other communities. There is this great Province of 
Madras. May I know what stature the Muslims have in the economic life of this 
province? Maybe, my knowledge is very poor, but I have been inquiring since 
my arrival here, and I have enquired before also, and I was told that the only 
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industries in which the Muslims were anywhere were those of hides and 
skins and of beedis—in other words, heediwallahs and chamrewallahsl 

I ask you, are you going to be heediwallahs or chamrewallahsy or are you 
in the commerce and improvement of this Presidency ? 
>ortant thing is political training. While the Musalmans 
have made remarkable progress in the sense that they have brought millions 
of Musalmans under the banner of the Muslim League, while they have become 
politically conscious, wffiile they have come to feel that they have acquired 
their self-respect, self-reliance, and the dignity and honour of their nation, 
they require thorough harnessing, consolidating and political training in a 
manner that will enable them to march along to their goal. What I want is that 
there should be lieutenants, majors, captains, colonels and generals, and just 
as there are soldiers in the army, we must have political soldiers. And these 
soldiers must be so well trained in political science that they should be 
prepared to face any emergency that might arise at any time. 

Our decision and our resolution are misrepresented and misinterpreted, 
not that there should be any room for doubt left in the minds of any intelligent 
Indian—it does not matter to which community he belongs. Let me clarify 
our position with regard to our goal. What is the goal of the Muslim League? 
What is the ideology of the All-India Muslim League? Let me tell you as clearly 
as possible. .. the goal of the All-India Muslim League is as follows: we want 
the establishment of completely Independent States in the North-Western and 
Eastern Zones of India with full control of Defence, Foreign Affairs, Commu¬ 
nications, Customs, Currency, Exchange etc.; and we do not want, under the 
circumstances, a Constitution of an All-India character, with one Government 
at the Centre. We will never agree to that. If you once agree, let me tell you, 
the Muslims will be absolutely wiped out of existence. We shall never be a 
signatory to any power of Government at the Centre so far as the North- 
Western and Eastern Zones’ free national homes are concerned. The leader¬ 
ship of Hindu India, I regret to say, are being fooled and being bamboozled by 
the policy and diplomacy of the British Government, who are dangling a 
united, all-India Constitution and democracy in front of them—two carrots 
before donkeys. The British Government know in fact, I say to the Hindu 
leadership, that you have lost the last shred of statesmanship, if you have not 
realized it yet. The British Government know that Muslim India will never 
submit to an All-India Constitution with one Central Government, and the 
British statesmen know that so far as democracy, the parliamentary system of 
government, is concerned, it is nothing but a farce in this country. 

It is not, as some people mix it up, a question of Muslims objecting to a 
government which should be really based on the brotherhood of man, as it is 
very often said by people who really do not understand what they are talking 
about when they talk about democracy or when they talk about Islam. Demo¬ 
cracy means, to begin with, majority rule. Majority rule in a single society is 
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understandable, although even there it has failed. Representative government 
in a single nation, harmonious and homogeneous, in one society, is under¬ 
standable ; but you have only got to apply your mind a few minutes: can such 
a system ever work or succeed when you have two different nations, more 
than two different nations? In this Subcontinent you have two different 
societies, the Muslim society and the Hindu society—and particularly in this 
land, there is another nation, that is the Dravidian. 

This land is really Dravidistan, and imagine its 3 per cent of Brahmin 
high castes, by skilful manoeuvring and by skilful methods of electioneering, 
3 per cent of them should secure a majority. Is this democracy or is this a farce? 
Therefore, I have the fullest sympathy and give my fullest support to the Non- 
Brahmins, and I say to them: The only way for you to come in to your own is 

to live your own life, according to your culture, according to your language*_ 

thank God, that Hindi did not go far here—^according to your own history_ 

go ahead. I have every sympathy and shall do all to help, and you can establish 
Dravidistan where the 7 per cent Muslim population will stretch its hands of 
friendship and live with you on lines of security, justice and fair play. 

Safeguards must be provided for wherever there is a minority. I have al¬ 
ways believed and believe, I think I am right, that no government will ever 
succeed without instilling a sense of security and confidence in the minority. 
No government will succeed if their policy and programme would be unjust 
and unfair to the minorities. In no government must minorities feel that they 
will have no fair play and justice. On that we shall not be wanting or lagging 
behind any civilized country in the world. And I am confident when the issue 
comes up, the minorities in our homeland will find that with our traditions 
and our heritage, with our teachings of Islam, .. not only shall we be fair and 
just to them but generous, too. 

We will not higgle haggle. We do not believe in bargaining. We believe 
in action, we believe in statesmanship, and we believe in practical politics. 

(4) The next thing I want to tell you is what the ideology of the League is. 
I think that it has been made clear. But I also think that there are people in this 
world who require repetition—especially a section of the Hindu press requires 
to be reminded over and over again, so that they may not go on misrepresenting 
us. And now let me say that the ideology of this League is based on the funda¬ 
mental principle that Muslims of India are an independent nationality, and any 
attempt to get them to merge their national and political identity and unity 
will not only be resisted, but in my opinion it will be futile for any one to 
attempt it. We are determined that there shall be no mistake in establishing the 
status of an independent nation and an Independent State in this Subcontinent. 

The next thing I want to tell you about is our policy—internal, external 
and international. Our policy of the All-India Muslim League, is to endeavour 
to promote goodwill and harmony with the other peoples on the basis of 
equality, fair play and reciprocity. These can best be secured by agreements 
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with other peoples, parties and States, with the objective of collective security 
and orderly development of the peoples living in different States, as well as 
among free States as members of a community pledged to respect each other’s 
rights. Any action of domination by one over the other must be abandoned— 
the sooner this is abandoned, the nearer will be the solution of India’s problem. 
Now I have tried to tell you all I could, and in as clear a language as possible, 
about what we stand for. 

The Deadlock 

The next question that is troubling us to-day is what is known as a dead¬ 
lock. Now let us examine it fairly as to who is responsible for this deadlock. 
The trouble in our country is that people have not the courage to speak out. 
They have not the courage openly to condemn one party or the other, while 
they claim to be impartial. I can understand, of course, one party blaming the 
other in its party zeal. But even there, there is a limit to talking; everything 
your party does is right, and every thing any other party does is wrong. Who is 
to be blamed for this deadlock? 

You know perfectly well that from the commencement of the declaration 
of the war in which we were involved, whether we approved of it or not, 
whether we liked it or not, we were involved and we became a belligerent 
country. You know the events that are taking place day after day, week after 
week; and we are naturally fully conscious of the interest of our own country, 
the defence of our country—to safeguard our homes and hearths is no doubt 
our uppermost consideration. From the beginning of the outbreak of war we 
made clear our position; and it is not my merely saying it, but it has been made 
clear by the Working Committee, the Council of the All-India Muslim League, 
and finally the full session of the All-India Muslim League. What was the 
position that we took up? That may be described about as shortly as I can. 
When this war broke out, the first relief and good news, along with bad news 
of the war, that we got was that His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linilithgow, 
in his very first interview immediately after the war started, told me that His 
Majesty’s Government were pleased to suspend the All-India Federal Scheme, 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 193 

Mind you it was only suspended; for we know how capable our British 
friends are in the science and game of diplomacy, and we know that what was 
been suspended may again be established at any time. Therefore, our first and 
foremost demand was that this should not only be suspensed, but that it must 
be abandoned. After long-drawn correspondence and interviews, ultimately 
the British Government, through the Representative of the Crown, declared 
that the whole problem of India’s Future Constitution will be considered de 
novo, including the policy and plan on which the Government of India Act of 
193^ was based. Now that was indeed a great relief. Because, remember, it 
was that disruptive Federal Government embodied in the Act of 1935' which 
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Muslim India was fighting from its very commencement—and when that was 
knocked out, it was an enormous relief to us. 

Well, the next thing that we were afraid of was that we, the Muslims 
were weak in the sense of our organization—the Muslim League, in spite of all 
its efforts, was not so strong as the Congress. The Congress, I may tell you, 

means nothing more, nothing less than the solid body of Hindus behind it-_ 

and other off-shoots and the little bodies and little bachchas, like the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the All-India Hindu League, Liberal Federation and other small 
little bits. They are all one. I do not say they are one in the sense that they 
necessarily approve of the actions of the Congress; but really, if any body 
really represents Hindu India, it is the Congress. 

In fact, you remember, when there was a likelihood of the war breaking 
out, the Congress Working Committee sat in vigilance at Delhi for days 
and days, because, as they were giving out openly, that would be the chance 
of their lives when they should be able to coerce the British Government and 
successfully wrench from them what they desired to take. 

We knew that this powerful Congress organization was waiting and 
watching; and we, therefore, wanted the British to make the position clear 
—and this is the second point that I am discussing—with regard to the future 
Constitution of India. We demanded that no constitutional change, interim or 
final, should be made without the approval and consent of Muslim India. Well, 
after long-drawn correspondence and interviews, we now practically got it, 
as announced by the Viceroy’s declaration of August 8, and amplified by Mr. 
Amery, Secretary of State, in his pronouncement on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government on August 14. When that was made clear, and it is but fair and 
just, what has it come to? That no constitution, or no change in the Constitu¬ 
tion, interim or final, should be made by the British Parliament without our 
approval and consent. What does it come to? It comes to nothing else but fair 
justice to 90 millions of Muslims. Do Hindus or Congress maintain, with any 
sense of justice and fair play, that the British Government are joining hands 
with us and conspiring against them, that they should frame a constitution 
which is acceptable to the British and Hindus, and that we should have to 
submit to it, and be forced into it. Is it not rank madness to say all that? 
What does it mean? ‘This means a veto for the Muslim League and a charter 
of intransigence for Mr. Jinnah and the League’. But may I know what will be 
the other alternative? I do not admit for a moment this is a veto. What is the 
other problem. Let us complete this. It does not mean that I have a veto in the 
ordinary constitutional sense of the word; it means that in the framing of a 
Constitution the Muslim League is a constituent factor, and that the consti¬ 
tuent factor must approve of the Constitution that is to be made. How else 
are you going to frame a Constitution, without the approval and consent of a 
constituent factor, of 90 million or 100 million people of this country? Are 
they to be ignored, neglected in the making of the Constitution? Therefore, 
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■t is not a question of a veto or charter of intransigence, but it is fair justice 
that we are recognized as a constituent factor, and the British Government 
rightly say that we must come to our own agreement. 

° Mr. Jinnah then asked how the Hindus would like the British Government, 
in consipracy with the Muslim League, to make a Constitution without the 
approval and consent of the Congress or the Hindus. Therefore, the second 
point was nothing but fair justice to Muslim India. 

The Muslim League Position 

The next thing is the war. It is really an overbearing and overriding factor 
to be considered. What is the position that the League should come to?...^ 
His Excellency the Viceroy asked me to go and see him in July 1940. 
This was the note submitted by me that no pronouncement or statements 
should be made by His Majesty’s Government which would in any way militate 
against the basic and fundamental principles laid down by the Lahore Resolu¬ 
tion for the division of India and creating Muslim States in the North-Western 
and Eastern Zones. It may be stated that the ideal has now become the univer¬ 
sal faith of Muslim India. His Majesty’s Government must give a definite and 
categorical assurance to the Muslims of India that no interim or final Constitu¬ 
tion will be adopted by the British Government without the consent and 
approval of Muslim India. In view of the rapid developments in Europe, and 
of the grave danger that is facing India, it is fully realized that everything should 
be done that is possible to mobilize all resources of India for the purpose of 
maintaining internal security, peace and tranquillity, and to ward off external 
aggression. But this can only be done provided the British Government are 
ready and willing to associate Muslim leadership as an equal partner in the 
Government, both at the Centre and in the Provinces. In all provinces Muslim 
leadership should be fully treated as an equal and with an equal share in the 
authority and control of the Government, Central and Provincial. 

Provisionally, during the period of the war, the following steps should 
be taken to comply with the formal co-operation with Government, with an 
equal share in the authority of Government. Now I want you to follow this. 
What is it that we suggested in July 1940 ? Is it that the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy should be enlarged within the framework of the present Constitu¬ 
tion and existing law? No, it should be settled by further discussion, it being 
understood that the Muslim representation be equal to that of the Hindus, if 
the Congress comes in; otherwise they should have the majority of the addition¬ 
al numbers, as it is obvious that the main burden and responsibility will be 

I. The following three sentences refer to a resolution of the League Working Committee 
meeting in June, 1940, at Bombay, but stop short of quoting it. This resolution asked the 
Government of India to take serious steps to strengthen the defence of India, authorizing 
Mi . Jinnah to enter into communication with the Viceroy with a view to exploring and 
possibly devising all prompt measures to intensify war efforts. 
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borne by the Muslims in that case. Then we said that in the Provinces wh 
Section 93 operates, non-official advisers should be appointed. The numb^^^ 
should be fixed after discussion, and the majority of the non-official advised’ 
should be representatives of Muslims. Where Provinces can be run by a com^ 
bination of parties, naturally it will be for the parties concerned to adjust th 
matter by agreements. Then we suggested a war council which was mainl^ 
intended to give a share and a place of status to the Indian Princes and State! 
for the purpose of intensifying war efforts and prosecuting the war successfully 
because it would not come in the Executive Council of the Governor General 

Congress Propaganda 

Let us compare what our Congressmen say. The Congress Press and some 
Congressmen are often saying that Muslims are friends of imperialism. It 
seems to me that when they do not find any argument to adduce against the 
claims of the Musalmans, they abuse us. They either say, - you are friends of 
imperialism’, or that Mr. Jinnah is very ambitious? ‘Though in his heart he is 
a nationalist, he has now become a communalist, because he wants leadership'. 
So they attributed motives and began to abuse us. If you put any decent state¬ 
ment or argument before them, then the Hindu press comes out with big 
headhnes and describes them as ‘Jinnah’s Tirades’ ‘Muslim League’s Fulmina- 
tion’. The moment you do not agree or have the misfortune to take some other 
view in the best interests of India, you are at once put down with abuse. What 
can you do with a class of people who have developed this diseased mentality? 

Did we say anywhere that we should have Pakistan here and now? But 
people were not wanting who misinterpreted things and said, ‘The Pakistan 
issue is postponed—it is now put aside.’ This is nothing but wishful thinking 
on the part of those who have put their feet so deep in the mire that they now 
want to find some excuse to impute a change upon a party which had never 
changed from the very beginning. Why not say honestly and frankly that you 
have committed a blunder, that you are also willing to come into line, and be 
done with it? 

British Ingratitude and Vacillation 

But this vicious propaganda and wicked method being pursued, and the 
way in which we are harassed, is not only affecting the press and the public of 
this country; to my amazement and astonishment, even the British Press is 
misled, amongst them, one of the best informed papers, the London Times, 
the flower of British Newspapers. To my utter astonishment, this is what it 
says, I quote a few lines from the London Times of April i—which is a fool’s 
day, and it has been fooled—, “While these proposals encountered much 
opposition in various quarters, it is significant that the most general press 
comment on them is that they offer a fresh opportunity for re-examining the 
political situation. Mr. Jinnah’s recent statement in the Central Assembly 
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t the Muslim League would co-operate in the reconstituted Executive, 
vided his scheme of partitioning British India is considered after the war, 
^ay make it easier for the two chief Indian parties to reach some temporary 

understanding.” 

Well, I can only say to the doyen of British newspapers that this is only 
n^ratitude stronger than the traitor’s arms. Why do we not make the demand 
for Pakistan here and now? For only one reason; because we do not want to 
embarrass the British Government when they are engaged in a struggle of life 
and death for their own existence. That is why we said that so soon as circum- 
stances permit, or when the whole problem of India’s Constitution should be 
examined de novo. Instead of the British Government acknowledging this as 
an honourable attitude on our part, worthy of our tradition, I find that even 
the British papers are playing into the hands of the Congress and the Hindu 
propaganda. I say ‘the British Government’, but do not know who is responsi¬ 
ve_His Excellency the Viceroy, the Secretary of State for India, or His 

Majesty’s Government, or whether it is the parliament or the King. 

I may once again emphatically say from this platform that the policy of the 
British Government in India of inaction, of weakness, and of vacillation is 


going to prove more disastrous than it has done even in Europe. 

Let me say that events are moving fast and maps have been changed in 
Europe. Look at the map. What has happened? What the Axis powers have 
done is action, action against the policy of the British Government. What’s 
the British Government doing: placating and placating by following the policy 
of inaction, vacillation and weakness. To my amazement, you find only two 
days ago what has happened to Yugoslavia—the announcement in the paper 
following the German capture of Zagreb in Yugoslavia: the Province of 
Croatia has been made an independent State, says the official news agency. The 
state-ment was from the Zagreb wireless. A Croat general called a good lot of 
officials, non-officials, army officers and non-commissioned officers to take the 
oath of allegience to a new State —the Province of Croatia is declared an 
independent State. Remember there in Yugoslavia you have the Croats, the 
Slavs, the Serbs. The position was very much like our position in India—Dravi- 
distan, Pakistan and Hindustan. The question really is ‘Are you going to act 
or allow somebody else to come here and do the job for you?’ What are you 
going to do now? 


Let us examine what the Congress wants. The Congress has taken up a 
position about which there is absolutely no doubt. I should like to ask any man 
with a grain of sense, ‘Do you really think that Gandhi, the supreme leader, 
commander and general of the Congress, has started this Satyagraha merely 
for the purpose of getting liberty of speech? Don’t you really feel that this is 
nothing but a weapon of coercion and blackmailing the British, who are in a 
tight corner, to surrender and concede the Congress demands?’ 
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The Congress Demand and its Flanking Movement 

What are the demands of the Congress? The demand is the declaration 
of immediate and unconditional independence and freedom of India, 
power to the people of India through a Constituent Assembly to be elected 
by adult franchise to frame their own constitution—of course, also to the 
satisfaction of the minorities. How that will be brought about, Heaven alone 
knows! I don’t know. This was the demand of the Congress; and when they 
found it was not going to wash (the British Government ought to be grateful 
to the Muslim League for saving them the maximum amount of trouble the 
Congress was determined to give them, and I believe that in their heart of 
hearts the British people were grateful to the Muslim League), they thought 
of a flanking movement. 

The Muslims know that if the Congress demand is conceded, it will mean 
complete destruction of the Muslims. Therefore, naturally the Muslim League 
opposed it tooth and nail along with other minorities like the Scheduled ^ 
Castes, Christians, etc. Mr. Gandhi and his Congressmen did not know what 
to do. 

The result was that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress foundj to their unexpect¬ 
ed astonishment, a strong opposition to the Congress demand. So the Congress 
thought that if they could not get what they wanted by a frontal attack, they 
should try a flanking movement. 

What was the flanking movement? I say, another resolution. As soon as 
the Congress passed a resolution, there would be commentators and inter¬ 
preters. The explanation of the making of a resolution would go on for weeks 
and weeks; and by the time the commentators had finished, yards and yards 
of statements would have been issued. 

They went from Poona to Delhi, Delhi to Bombay, and Bombay to 
Wardha. 

So when they found that the Muslim League was the power which was 
holding up their diabolical machinations, they tried the flanking movement at 
Poona, in the place of the frontal attack. The change in Poona was only a 
change in name. The flanking movement was a plan and a strategy which was 
designed at Poona under the great General, because Mr. Jinnah did not believe 
that Mr. Gandhi was not a party to it. The Congress was willing to throw over- -4 

board the General, Mr. Gandhi, provided the British Government would do 
this, namely, make a declaration of immediate independence, and the freedom 
of India unconditionally, and the Future Constitution, the Final Constitution, to 
be framed after the war—but the Provisional Constitution should be a National 
Government, at the Center, responsible to the Legislature. That was the 
Poona proposal, and Mr. Gandhi, of course, was thrown overboard. And Mr. 

Kripalani, Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, said that they went 
to the length of selling their leader. They sold their leader, and Ahiwsa, which 


was their creed, was also buried in the City of Poona, because the Congress 
was ready to assist the British in the prosecution of the war and the defence of 
India. What was Haram at Wardha, as we say, became Halal at Poona! 

The Congress found that this was not going to wash either, because nobody 
was going to be deceived by this sort of thing. They were only deceiving 

themselves. 

This was followed by the ‘sporting offer’ of Mr. Rajagopalachari, that 
genius of your Province who does some wonderful things at times. He said that 
in this National Government that we are proposing, we are willing that Mr. 
Jinnah be the Prime Minister of the new cabinet and let him form his own 
cabinet as he likes. This new strategy on the part of the Congress once more 
failed to deceive the Muslims. 

This was done with a view to deceiving the Muslim League, which they 
considered was the only body that was holding up their (Congress) game. 
Nobody would be deceived by such things. Even a Muslim boy understands 
these things now. Ladies and gentlemen, you see the point. I really do not 
know what has happened to their brains. They have in the past been successful 
with these methods. Why don’t they realize that nothing of this sort is going 
to wash, and you cannot go on fooling all people for all time. It is the Congress 
and the Congress alone which has adopted the attitude of—sometimes dicta¬ 
tion, sometimes cajoling, sometimes fooling and bamboozling, sometimes 
trying to deceive you. 


A Plea for Honesty 

I say to the Congress leaders and the Hindu leaders, ‘Please drop these 
methods.’ To illustrate the way in which responsible Congressmen speak: 

Babu Rajendra Prasad was asked only a few days ago (April 10) about the 
Pakistan scheme. He said the Working Committee of the Congress never dis¬ 
cussed the Pakistan scheme as that was never referred to it by Mr. Jinnah. 
Do you believe that the Working Committee of the Congress never discussed 
the scheme? This ghost (Pakistan) has been haunting them since March 1940. 
What standard of truth is this? 

Every Congress leader, heading with Mr. Gandhi, had discussed, issued 
statements and written volumes about Pakistan. Babu Rajendra Prasad has 
actually issued a pamphlet with regard to the Pakistan scheme, in which he 
came out with his view; and he says it was never discussed by the Working 
Committee because Mr. Jinnah never referred it. I say to Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, ‘Ask your Working Committee to discuss it, if they have not already 
done so’, I say, ‘Do not only discuss it, but apply your mind to it honestly and 
without prejudice and without silly sentiment, if there is any political wisdom 
or statesmanship still left in the Congress leadership.’ This is so far as the 
Congress is concerned. 
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So far as the Hindu Mahasabha is concerned, I think it is an absolutely 
incorrigible and hopeless organization. I will give you one specimen of their 
statesmanship. Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha has sent a 
message to the Sikh Conference in Karahci in which he urged them to take 
their due share in arms and defence, and added later that when the Muslims 
wake up from their daydreams of Pakistan, they shall see Sikhistan established 
in the Punjab. 

Mr. Savarkar says: “When the Sikhs were but a handful, they ruled the 
majority in the Punjab, and right up to Kabul. Now they have grown into 
millions, they can never be and need not be overawed by the now reduced 
Muslim majority, relatively to their former strength.'’ Mr. Savarkar has urged 
the Sikhs to establish Sikhistan in the Punjab. He not only talks of Hindudom 
and Hindu Nation and Hindu Raj, but he also urges upon the Sikhs to establish 
Sikhistan. Mr. Savarkar is not an ordinary man. He is the President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

I next refer to what Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s paper has written on 
March 30. The paper said: “On two things there shall never be any division 
of India to suit the ambitions of fanatics. It shall always be Akhand Bharat and 
Vishal Bharat^. It should be a democracy, meaning majority rule.” 

These are only samples to show how the Congress and the Hindu Mahasab¬ 
ha leaders think. When we talk about Pakistan, we are called fanatics; but 
when they talk about Hindudom, Hindu Raj for the whole of India, they are 
liberals and they are nationalists. The only pity is that the Hindu public is 
being deceived by this kind of leadership, and it will be too late for the Hindu 
public to say that they were helpless. So long as they follow that leadership 
they can not escape from their responsibilities and the consequences which 
will follow. 

The Sapru Conference at Bombaj 

Now let me say a few words about the Sapru Conference which met at 
Bombay. I read in the papers this morning that Mr. Savarkar and the Working 
Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha had repudiated and disowned the Confe¬ 
rence. It was mentioned in the memorandum of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that the 
Conference included the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, but Mr. Savarkar 
has disowned that. I think Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on his admission, has been a 
political orphan for a very long time. This political orphan has been caught in 
the trap. 

He thinks that in the event of supreme danger to India, he alone, as the 
supreme intellect in India, can save India. His motives may be good, his inten¬ 
tions may be good, but I am afraid that the Sapru Conference was like the Dutch 
Army, all Generals and no privates. I think the correct answer and lead was 


I. i.e,, Indivisible and united India. 
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iveii in that Conference by the clear-headed, experienced Hindu political 
feader. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, and if only Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had followed 
his advice, he would have saved himself. What shall I say to this pose which is 
j^ow thrust upon him by the wire pullers from behind. The Bombay proposals 
are nothing less than another name, another flanking movement and a second 
edition of the Poona proposals for a National Government. If you read the 
memorandum, there can be no doubt left. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is entirely on 
the wrong line, and I am sorry that he has been caught in this trap by the wire¬ 
pullers of other organizations behind this movement. 

Warning to British Government 

I think I have taken much more of your time than I thought I would. I 
think I can wind up by a note, a note of real warning to the British Government, 
because after all they are in possession of this land and the Government of this 
Subcontinent. Please stop your policy of appeasement towards those who 
are bent upon frustrating your war efforts and doing their best to oppose the 
prosecution of the war and the defence of India at this critical moment. Do 
you want at this moment to put them or place them in a superior and dominant 
position now and after the war? Change the corner stone of your (British) 
policy in this country? You are not loyal to those who are willing to stand by 
you and sincerely desire to support you; you desire to placate those who have 
the greatest nuisance value in the political and economic fields. Give up this 
dominant feature of your policy and the character of your policy of trying 
to get on with those who do not want to get on with you. 

If the Government want the whole-hearted co-operation of Muslim 
India, they must place their cards on the table. The Government must resort 
to the policy of action, and give up, once and for all, its policy of inaction. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we cannot always succeed in settling vital or 
grave problems, problems affecting life and death, merely by making speeches 
on this platform or by exposing our opponents and our enemies. The only 
weapon that you have to forge—and the sooner you forge it the better—is to 
create your own strength, your own power, and make your organization so 
complete that you can face any danger, any power, any opponents, any enemy 
singly or combined together. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE SESSION 

I. This Session of the All-India Muslim League places on record its 
deep sense of sorrow and grief at the sad demise of Dr. Sir Shah Mohammad 
Suleiman, which is an irreparable loss to the country in general and the 
Musalmans in particular, and conveys its heartfelt condolences and sympathy 
to the members of the bereaved family. (From the Chair.) 

II. Resolved that the following amendment be made in the aims and 
objects of the All-India Muslim League and for Section 2 (a) of the Constitution 
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and Rules of the All-India Muslim League the following be substituted: 

(1) The establishment of completely Independent States formed by 
demarcating geogi^aphically contiguous units into regions which 
shall be so constituted, with such territorial readjustments as may 
be necessary, that the areas in which the Musalmans are numeri¬ 
cally in a majority, as in the North-Western and Eastern zones of 
India, shall be grouped together to constitute Independent 
States as Muslim Free National Homelands in which the consti¬ 
tuent units shall be autonomous and sovereign; 

(2) That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specially provided in the Constitution for minorities in the above- 
mentioned units and regions for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights and 
interests in consultation with them; 

(3) That in other parts of India where the Musalmans are in a mino¬ 
rity, adequate, effective, and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specifically provided in the Constitution for them and other 
minorities for the protection of their religious, cultural, econo¬ 
mic, political, administrative and other rights and interests in 
consultation with them; 

(Proposed by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, seconded by Haji Abdus 
Sattar Haji Essak Sait, and supported by Mr. B. Dawood Shah, Qazi Moham¬ 
mad Isa, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yousuf, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Begum 
Mohammad Ali, Maulana Ahmad Sait, Sir Abdullah Haroon, Mr. Moham¬ 
mad Usman and Maulana Abdul Wahab Bukhari. (See page 376.) 

III. Resolved that the following amendments be made in the Consti¬ 
tution and Rules of the All-India Muslim League: 

(i) In Section 6, substitute “three’’ for “two” in the last line. 

(ii) In Section 11 (i), line five, for the words “two months before the 
Annual Sessions of the League” substitute “before the i^^th of 
November every year’ ’. 

(iii) In Section ii (ii). Paragraph 2, between “above” and “all” in 
the first line, the following be added : “The President shall have 
the power to nominate up to the extent of 20 members to the 
Council from such province or provinces and in such proportion 
as he may consider necessary and’ ’. 

(iv) In Section ii (ii), Para 2, substitute the following for “Presidents 
and Secretaries of the various Provincial Leagues” occurring in the 
last sentence. “President and the Secretary of every Provincial 
League”. 

(v) In Section 2o, line 4, for the word “four”, substitute the word 
“two”. 

(vi) Delete Section 2 2. 
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(vii) In Section 28 A, Sub-Section (2), add the following at the end; 

(c) to take disciplinary action against any office-bearer of a Pro¬ 
vincial League who fails in his duties or ignores the decision or 
directions of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League or hinders the progress of the League in any manner what¬ 
soever subject to a right of appeal to the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League. 

(viii) Renumber the Sections as necessary. 

(Proposed by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan) 

IV. This Session of the All-India Muslim League is definitely of 
opinion that the present Civil Disobedience movement started by Mr. Gandhi 
on behalf of the Congress, ostensibly for freedom of speech, is really meant to 
coerce the British Government to concede the Congress demands regarding 
the future Constitution of India, which are really and virtually for a transfer of 
sovereign powers to the Hindus and thus relegate the Muslim nation of 100 
millions and the Indian minorities to the status of mere subjects of Hindu Raj 
throughout the country. 

It, therefore, draws the attention of the British Government to the 
fact that if any constitutional change, either interim or final, is made without 
the approval of the Muslim League, it would constitute a flagrant breach of 
faith on the part of the British Government with the Musalmans of India, and 
would be contrary to the solemn declarations and promises that have already 
been made to the Musalmans of India by the recent pronouncements of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India and His Majesty’s 
Government, ending with the declaration of August 8, 1940, and the amplifica¬ 
tion of it by Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, on August 14, 1940; 
and warns the British Government that if any attempt is made to depart from 
or modify in any way the above-mentioned declarations and pledges, the 
Musalmans would be forced to resort to every measure and method to resist 
it with all the power they can command. (Proposed by Mr. Ismail Chundrigar 
Saheb, seconded by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan and supported by Nawab Moham¬ 
mad Ismail, Sheikh Abdul Majid and Syed Mohammad.) 

V. This session of the All-India Muslim League emphatically urges 
upon the British Government not to postpone the coming elections of the 
Provincial Legislatures at least in the provinces where provincial autonomy is 
already working under the Government of India Act^ 193^, and also in the 
North-West Frontier Province, where it can be confidently stated that a 
stable Government can be formed, (Proposed by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, 
seconded by Mr, Yousuf Haroon and supported by Moulvi Sharfuddin.) 

VI. Resolved that a committee with powers to co-opt, consisting of 
the following members, be appointed with a view to chalk out a Five-Year 
plan for the educational, economic, social, and political advancement of 
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the Muslims: 

Raja Saheb of Mahmoodabad, Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, Mr. Hasan 
Ispahani, Mr. Chundrigar, Dr. S. M. A. Jaffery, Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmad, 
Mr. Husain Imam, Sir Abdullah Haroon. 

Raja Saheb of Mahmoodabad will be the convener of the Committee. 
The Committee is directed to submit its report to the Working Committee 
within six months. (Proposed by Mr. Abdur Rauf Shah and seconded by 
Mufti Fakhrul Islam.) 

VII. Resolved that the President be authorized till the next Annual 
Session to take every necessary action or step in furtherance of and relating to 
the objects of the Muslim League, as he may deem proper, provided that they 
are consistent with the goal and policy of the League or any resolution expressly 
passed by the sessions of the All-India Muslim League. (Proposed by Raja 
Saheb of Mahmoodabad and Mr. Hasan Ispahani.) 

VIII. Resolved that the following names of ladies be substituted for 
those approved under Resolution No. VI passed at the Patna Session of the 
All-India Muslim League in December 1938. 

Punjab: Begum Shah Nawaz, Begum Bashir Ahmad, Lady Abdul Qadir, 
Fatma Begum. 

Bengal: Begum Shahabuddin, Begum M. M. Ispahani, Mrs. Hakam. 

Bombay: Miss F. Jinnah, Begum Hafizuddin, Mrs. Jairazbhoy, Mrs. 
Somjee, Mrs. Simjee. 

U.P: Begum Habibullah, Bagum Aizaz Rasul, Begum Mohammad Ali, 
Begum Wasim, Rahilah Khatoon, Begum Akhtar Mohammad Khan. 

C.P: Miss Nadir Jehan, Begum Siddiq Ali Khan. 

Bihar: Begum Akhtar. 

Assam: Mrs. Ataur Rahman, 

Sind: Lady Haroon. 

Delhi: Mrs. Hussain Malik, Begum Rahman, Mrs. Razaullah Beg, 
Begum Mohammad Husain. 

N.W.F.P: Mrs. Aslam, Begum Haji Saadullah Khan, Mrs. Kamaluddin. 

Baluchistan: Mrs., Qazi Mohammad Isa. 

Madras: Mrs. Syed Abdul Wahab Bokhari, Mrs. Abdul Hameed Hasan, 
Mrs. Malang Ahmad Badsha, Mrs. Hameed Khan. 

(Proposed by Begum Aizaz Rasul and seconded by Nawabzada Liaquat 
Ali Khan.) 

IX. Resolved that a committee with power to co-opt, consisting of 
the following persons, be appointed to draft the constitution, rules and 
regulations for the organization, management, control and composition of the 
Muslim National Guards and submit the report within a period of three months 
to the President of the All-India Muslim League for approval and sanction: 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim (Convener), Raja Saheb of Mahmoodabad, 
Mr. Yusuf Abdullah Haroon, Qazi Mohammad Isa, Mr, Aziz Lalji and Mr. 
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Mazhar Imam. 

(Proposed by Mr. Aziz Lalji and seconded by Begum Habibullah.) 

X. This Session of the All-India Muslim League expresses its indigna¬ 
tion at the unfair treatment of various Government Departments of the 
Muslim employees, particularly the Railway Department, in spite of repeatedly 
drawing their attention to the grievances, and warns the Government that if 
immediate attention is not paid to them, the League will be driven to devise 
effective means to get the wrongs redressed. (Proposed by Mr. Husain Imam 
and seconded by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan.) 

XL This Session of the All-India Muslim League condemns the firing 
by police on Musalmans in the village Ujhyani, District Badayun (U.P.), 
resulting in eight Muslims being killed and several being injured, and emphati¬ 
cally urges upon the Government of U.P. to hold an independent judicial 
inquiry into the matter. 

This Session expresses its sympathy with those who have suffered under 
these tragic circumstances. (Proposed by Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni and 
seconded by Moulvi Karam Ali.) 

XII. Resolved that whereas many Indian merchants have their main 
assets in French Indo-China and they have to maintain themselves only by 
means of remittances from French Indo-China, and whereas, as a result of the 
order of the Government of India freezing the assets belonging to the Bank of 
Indo-China and held in Banks in India, it is absolutely impossible for Indian 
merchants to cash Bills of Exchange drawn in their favour by Banks in French 
Indo-China, and consequently Indian Muslims suffer great hardship despite 
their being owners of heavy assets in Indo-China, this Annual Session urges on 
the Government of India the necessity of relaxing the said order so far as 
Indians in French Indo-China are concerned. (Pi-oposed by Syed Murtaza 
Bahadur and seconded by Mr. K. T. Ahmad Ibrahim.) 

XIII. Resolved that while appreciating the just attitude taken by 
H.E. the Governor of Ceylon, this Annual Session of the All-India Muslim 
League views with deep concern the antagonistic attitude of the Ceylon 
Ministry towards Indians in Ceylon and the steps that are being taken by it to 
press forward discriminatory legislation against Indians in Ceylon, and urges 
on the Government of India the necessity of taking prompt action in the 
matter. (Proposed by Mr. Abdul Hamid and seconded by Mr. K. T. Ahmad 
Ibrahim.) 

XIV. Resolved that Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan re-elected Honorary 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim League. (Proposed by Sardar Aurangzeb 
Khan and seconded by Mr. Masudurrahman.) 

XV. Resolved that Raja Mohammad Amir Ahmad Khan of Mah¬ 
moodabad be re-elected Honorary Treasurer of the All-India Muslim League. 
(Proposed by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan and seconded by Qazi Mohammad Isa.) 

XVI. Resolved that the election of the two Joint Secretaries be 
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entrusted to the Council of the All-India Muslim League. (Proposed h 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan.)^ ^ 

DISCUSSION ON RESOLUTION II 

Moving Resolution II on the amendment to the Constitution, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan said: We are altering our creed to-day and are bringing it into line with the Lahore 
Resolution, popularly known as Pakistan. Our experience has convinced us that one Federation 
for the whole of India would create chaos, is impracticable and would lead to the domination of 
one community over the rest of India. It would never be acceptable to the Muslims. He 
declared that Pakistan had become their article of faith, and the amendmeirt now before the 
House would be an effective reply to those who hau alleged that it was merely a counter for 
bargaining. Another implication of the amendment was that every Muslim who was to join the 
League from now onwards would have to take an oath of allegiance to Pakistan. Explainins 
the amendment, he said that the safeguards for the non-Muslims in Pakistan would be framed in 
consultation with the minorities and would not be imposed on them. It should be evident 
he said, that our aim and object is to do justice to all. “Those who want India to be free should 
accept Pakistan, which will lead to the freedom of all*he added. The amendment was suppor¬ 
ted by speakers in English, Urdu and Tamil. 

Qazi Mohammad Isa, supporting the amendment, said that the amendment sought to 
incorporate the Lahore Resolution in the creed of the said, League. Referring to the demand of 
Sikhistan, he said that the only ground for Sikhistan was that Sikhs had been the rulers of the 
Punjab in the past. If that were so, then the Muslims had been the rulers of the whole of India 
and therefore should be allowed to rule over the whole country. 

Sir Mohammad Yusuf asserted that the Muslims stood for equality, fair play and justice. 

Maulana Zafar Ali Khan said that he still had a soft corner for the Congress. He began 
to oppose the Congress when it began to oppress the Muslims. “As Muslims we are in duty 
bound to free not only ourselves, but the whole country. To-day we have two sets of claims 
of slavery, one that of the British and the other that of Mr. Ganahi. We are determined to 
break through both of them. To us freedom means to live in accordance with the teachings of 
the Quian.** 

Begum Mohammad Ali said that the principle underlying the amendment was not a new 
one. It was at least one year old and had been freely debated and discussed by all the parties. 
She said that the Lahore Resolution had infused new life amongst the Muslims, 

Sir Abdullah Haroon, speaking as a businessman, said that a matter under dispute was 
always referred to a court of law, which determined what was to be taken by what party. Here 
India was under dispute between the Hindus and the Muslims, and he held that the same principle 
should be applied. 

The amendment was passed unanimously.* (See page 371-372) 


1. All-India Muslim League^ Madras Session, April 1941, Presidential Speech by Mr. M.A. Jinnah, 
published by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Hon, Secretary, from the All-India Muslim 
League Press, Daryaganj, Delhi. 

2. The Times of India, Bombay, April i6, 1940. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
TWENTY-NINTH SESSION 

ALLAHABAD, APRIL 3-6, 1942 

Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, 
arrived at Allahabad on the morning at Friday, April 3, and w^as accorded a 
rousing reception at the Central Railway Station by a huge crowd. Among 
those present at the station were members of the Muslim League Working 
Committee, members of the All-India Muslim League Council and members of 
the Reception Committee. The Quaid-i-Azam and his party were taken on a 
procession through the principal streets of the city. Beside the Quaid-i- 
Azam were seated Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, General Secretary of the 
All-India Muslim League, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, and Mr. Zahoor Ahmed, General Secretary of the 
Reception Committee. 

One hundred and eleven arches were erected in honour of Mr. Jinnah’s 
visit, one of which was named after Dr. Ambedkar and Adi Hindu Sabha. 

The open session of the All-India Muslim League began at night in the 
Jinnah Chaman amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. Jinnah Chaman was 
beautifully illuminated, and the huge pandal was packed to its full capacity. 

Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, arrived in the pandal exactly at 9: 40 p.m., 
and was given a vociferous ovation by the crowd amidst shouts of ‘Jinnah 
Zindabad’, ‘Muslim League Zindabad’ and ‘Pakistan Zindabad’. 

The Chief Salar of the National Guards with a drawn sword led the 
procession. The President was accompanied by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, the Raja of Mahmoodabad, Mr. Zahoor Ahmad, 
Mr. Ghazanfarullah and Mr. Rizwanullah. 
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Seated on the dais were members of the Muslim League World 
Committee, the Muslim League Council, members of the Reception Coni 
mittee, and a number of ladies and guests. Separate arrangements were made 
for purdah ladies on either side of the dais. 


The Session opened with the recital of a passage from the Holy Quran 
and a poem in praise of Mr. Jinnah composed by Mr. Anwar Qureshi, a poet 
from the Punjab. Poems on Pakistan and Islam were also recited by poets from 
Peshawar, Baluchistan and the Punjab, both in Urdu and Persian. 


Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
then delivered his address in English 


We are passing through cataclysmic times. Kaleidoscopic changes all 
over the world, due to war and aggression and domination playing havoc with 
humanity, are too obvious to need any special emphasis. The war has engulfed 
the whole world. Nation after nation has fallen victim to the evil forces of 


tyranny and aggression in quick succession. Freedom, equality and all that 
civilization and culture mean have been put in great jeopardy. All thoughts of 
democracy, and all that it stands for, have been systematically and methodically 
trampled upon. The very ideology and principles of democracy have been 
violently attacked and ridiculed. While this war may be regarded as an 
economic war, it is undoubtedly also a war of ideologies. It is a fight between 
right and Avrong. It is a fight between the false ideologies of aggression and 
domination based on hatred, and the ideologies of freedom, equality, justice 
and fair play for all nations, classes and communities. The question is whether 
the ideologies of all for one and one for all and the spirit of live and let live will 
triumph over the dark forces of tyranny, aggression and domination. 

There are leaders of thought and philosophers, pseudo and real, who 
have already begun to make interesting speculations and forecasts of a future 
world order matching the complexion of their fads and idiosyncrasies or the 
great philosophy of eternal truth which has stood the test of all times. There 


are those who are influenced by Socialism and Communism and would like the 
future shape of the world order to be according to their wishful thinking and 
desire to see the whole world regimented after the pattern of their own 
thought. Then there are those who believe in Nazism and Fascism, which 


are really a reaction against Communism. They again would like the world 
to be fashioned after their thought. But the fact remains that the whole 
world instinctively revolts against these ideologies of aggression a nd domina- 
tion which are based upon brute force or violently aggressive thought, rather 
than on reason, a spirit of tolerance and individual freedom. Then again 
there are those who still believe that Democracy is the only panacea for all the 
ills and misfortunes of humanity. It is true probably that what the ideology 
of Democracy stands for is an end in itself, of great virtue and importance in 


I. Source: Dawa, April 12, 1942. 
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h man. affairs. Democracy stands for individual freedom, freedom of soul, 
f eedom of body, freedom of thought and freedom of press, subject to just 
law and order, and recognizes the merits of private enterprise and service and 
sacrifice on a voluntary basis, and deprecates compulsion and domination, 
unless it is by the common consent of all the peoples concerned themselves. 
It also aims at equality of rights, justice and fair play for all classes and com¬ 
munities without thinking in terms of elimination and ruination of nations, 
classes and communities through methods of brute force. 

Pakistan and a United India 

Here in India I can make bold to say that our Hindu brethren pride 
themselves on the ideology of love, justice and fair play and tolerance. If 
that is so, then bearing in mind the practical aims and ideology of life of the 
Musalmans, there should be no difficulty for the Hindus and Musalmans in 
adjusting their differences by methods of confabulation, discussion and 
reasoning, goodwill and understanding. Musalmans want freedom and equa¬ 
lity and the power of self-determination where they happen to be in a majority. 
Similarly they accord the same right in a spirit of brotherhood and in the 
interest of unity in India to their Hindu brethren where they happen to be in a 
majority. The aims and objects of the All-India Muslim League, intrinsically 
great, have been clearly laid down at the Madras Session of the All-India 
Muslim League last year; and if people are inclined to examine that creed 
calmly with a view to understand and grasp the full significance of it, they 
should have no difficulty in finding out that the Muslim League has honestly, 
conscientiously and in the best interests of India and every section of the 
community, formulated a scheme in the shape of Pakistan, which has in itself 
an immeasurable dynamic and potential value for the creation of a united 
India on the basis of treaties and engagements in co-operation with the 
British Government, which is undoubtedly giving a lead in transforming the 
British Empire into a commonwealth of nations with common ideals and 
common aims assuring the happiness and prosperity of all nations, big or small, 
on the basis of freedom, equality and fair play. It is possible that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations may develop into a world federation, the achieve¬ 
ment of which will be no easy task due to ideological clashes and economic 
conflicts of powerful nations which have attained an artificially high economic 
level based on the exploitation of weaker nations. No nation can now live 
an isolated existence. Every nation must throw its lot into a federation of 
nations on the basis of equality and partnership to save itself from the aggres¬ 
sion and domination of those nations that aim at their subjugation and slavery. 

A united India will be an asset to any federation or comity of nations. 
That unity can be achieved only if all the four parties interested in India, 
namely, the Muslim nation, the Hindu nation the British nation and the 
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Indian States combine together to so adjust their differences as to draw up a 
scheme of united independent sovereign States in India which can easily merge 
themselves into a federation or commonwealth of nations for the purpose of 
solving India’s economic and defence problems, irrespective of what form the 
political system of our country will take according to its genius and require¬ 
ments of circumstances and situation. An India disunited and in a state of 
civil war cannot hope to be a free, independent and happy land of peace and 
prosperity, and cannot be of any consequence to the future world order we 
all hope to build on sound fundamental principles of unchallenged and un¬ 
assailable value and significance through all ages. Pakistan is a practical 
scheme based on reason and common sense, and is a message of peace and 
goodwill of the Muslim nation to the Hindu nation in a spirit of brotherhood 
and love. 

Strong Central Government 

I can understand the weakness and temptation of the Congress to think 
in terms of the dictatorship of one strong Central Government for the whole 
of India; but it is clear that the Musalmans as a nation deem it highly deteri- 
mental to their vital interests to accept any such Government at the centre 
based upon the parliamentary democratic form of government, as this would 
mean that even in those provinces where they happen to be in a majority, they 
cannot have an independent sovereign State without being subordinate to the 
Government at the Centre where the Hindus will be in permanent majority 
and the Muslims will be in permanent minority. The viewpoint of the 
Musalmans is that if the Hindus want freedom and sovereignty, they must be 
fair and accord the same position to the Muslim nation where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority. Bearing in mind human weaknesses and frailties 
and the natural temptation to exercise power according to the numerical 
strength in the Central Government and the Legislature, a strong Central 
Government at the Centre will degenerate into the tyranny of the majority. 

As the question of the very destiny of the Musalmans is involved in it, 
the Musalmans fear that a strong Central Democratic form of Government 
would be highly detrimental to their interests, bearing in mind the temptation 
and the general narrow outlook of regarding India as belonging to the Hindus 
alone and fancying the Musalmans merely as intruders or invaders of India who 
simply wanted to dominate India for their own national ends. The Hindus are 
Aryans, so are the Muslims. Hindus came first into India and Musalmans came 
later. The real inhabitants of India are the Dravidians. If the regions where 
the Musalmans settled down in a majority be treated as Pakistan, the Gangetic 
plain where the Hindus settled down in very large numbers may be treated as 
Hindustan. This seems to be a logical and fair demarcation of Pakistan and 
Hindustan on a geographical basis. 
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The Musalmans are a Nation 

It is moonshine to talk of Pakistan as involving domination by the 
Musalmans over the Hindus in India and the building of a Muslim corridor 
from the south to the frontiers of a Muslim country. It aims only at the 
solidarity and unity of India on the basis of adjustment of interests on a firmer 
basis of treaties and engagements. We must shake off doubts and fears, and 
we must recognize the realities of the situation. We have to federate with 
other countries and nations led by Britain and American, whether we do it 
with India as one unit or with India divided into two or three units in the 
form of Hindu, Muslim and Indian States federations, to be directly welded 
into a commonwealth of nations or a larger British American Federation. 
We must remember that narrow-mindedness and freedom do not go together. 
If we want to achieve freedom and independence, then we must have that 
spirit of tolerance and breadth of vision which is associated with the mentality 
of ruling nations. Narrow-mindedness and intolerance can only lead to 
chaos, confusion and misery and one form of slavery or another, as these are 
the qualities which are associated with subject nations. It will never do for 
us to give rein to such ignoble passions and mentality. Let the Congress, the 
Non-Party Leaders and the Hindu Sabha deeply ponder over the whole 
problem, as wishful thinking and palatable and delectable aims of having a 
unitary form of Government at the Centre with a permanent Hindu majority 
is a very gloomy future prospect to hold out to the Musalmans, and they 
should not with reason expect them to accept it. 

It is the Musalmans who see danger for their freedom, safety and 
peaceful life from such a strong Central Government on a democratic basis, 
and not the Hindus, who feel secure in their majority in the whole of India. 
Thus the attitude of the Musalmans, in view of the above-mentioned dangers, 
is justifiable, while the denial of freedom and the right of self-determination to 
the Muslim nation is most unfair on the part of our Hindu brethren, for it is 
for them to satisfy the minority nation and meet their wishes to the fullest 
extent possible, so that the two nations may be welded together in the larger 
interests of the country. The Pakistan scheme, in the absence of anything 
else meeting its objective as an alternative, holds the field. In India, bearing 
in mind our ideology of love and truth, equality and fair play, we must solve 
our problems as two free nations and not as one subordinate to another on the 
basis of the Hindu majority taking India as a whole. 

Replj to Critics of Pakistan 

It is meaningless to criticize Pakistan on financial and economic 
grounds. Political power exercised in partnership with other nations can 
solve the economic and financial problems of Muslims on the basis of economic 
interdependence, co-operation, goodwill and engagements. The best policy 
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in the twentieth century world to follow is that of frankness, honesty and 
straightforwardness. Strategies and tactics and false political propaganda 
with a view to serve narrow national ends is the bane of humanity, and the 
sooner the Congress and other organizations give up aggressive nationalism 
and begin to recognise the fundamental rights of other nations in terms of 
universal brotherhood and world citizenship, the better it would be for all 
concerned. 

Scheme Jor a United India 

The Pakistan scheme is not an ill-assimilated and confused idea or a 
hotchpotch of ideals and aims which is not broad-based and well-conceived as 
a practical scheme offering a real and permanent solution of the Hindu-Muslim 
question in the larger interests of India, but is a scheme for welding the people 
into a united India to play an important role in the evolution of a juster and 
fairer new world order. 

Pakistan is the only scheme which could have the right psychological effect 
on both the nations to make them recognize the importance of each other with 
due respect and love and a spirit of equality. The steadying and balancing 
influence of the scheme cannot be denied or exaggerated. 

Forming a strong Central Government will have potentialities of 
internal trouble due to the very probable aggressive attitude of the majority 
community at the Centre, which may compel the Musalmans to look elsewhere 
to seek their freedom and security, and this would always be a prolific source 
of internal struggle and strife between the two nations, with possibilities of its 
developing into a major war between the Hindu world and the Muslim world, 
whereas the Hindu and Muslim powers, due to contiguity of frontiers, must 
be on the happiest of relations along with the British Government. It ill 
becomes the Congress and other Hindu parties to resort to manoeuvres and 
tactics with a view to mislead the British Government into making a declara¬ 
tion which would be highly prejudicial to the vital interests of the Muslim 
nation. Such diplomacy can only be regarded as short-sighted. I have 
already pointed out that the Musalmans are not prepared to accept any scheme 
of unitary government at the Centre, because the advantage which they have 
on the basis of being a majority in the Muslim provinces would be wiped out, 
and the balancing influence, moral and spiritual, would be completely lost, 
and further because the Musalmans are likely to put themselves in great 
jeopardy under a central government for the whole of India. 

Urdu and Hindi 

It is a pity that the Quaid-i-Azam and the Muslim League have had to 
oppose the Sapru demand, as while outwardly it seems to be a reasonable 
demand, it irrevocably prejudges and prejudices the Pakistan scheme. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps has come out to India to discuss the tentative terms 
of the declaration which has to be made by the British Government, based on 
the recommendations of a committee of distinguished members of Parliament. 
Let us hope that some solution will be found for a readjustment of the diffe¬ 
rences between the Hindus and the Musalmans, and some scheme will be 
evolved which will be in consonance with the two-nation theory of the 
Hindus and the Musalmans, apart from other nations that exist on this con¬ 
tinent. Any declaration which seeks to treat the Musalmans as a minority, 
or jeopardizes the Pakistan scheme, is bound to prove a damp squib from the 
point of view of an ‘all-out war effort’. The declaration must not prejudice 
the vital intrests of the Musalmans, and it should not lead to domination by 
the Hindus over the Musalmans at the Centre. 

Interim arrangements must necessarily be based upon common consent, 
and should not be imposed from above in a manner that will not enlist the 
support of the Muslim nation on the basis of equality and fair play. I fervently 
hope that Sir Stafford Cripps will not be carried away by press and platform 
propaganda during his visit, or even by personal contacts with the Congress 
leaders and the leaders of other Hindu parties, and will try to clearly under¬ 
stand and appreciate the viewpoints of Quaid-i-Azam Mr. Jinnah and the 
League, so as to be in a position to see things in proper perspective with the 
ultimate idea of helping to formulate a solution of the deadlock between the 
Hindus and the Musalmans, which would lead to an ‘all-out united war effort’ 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. M.A. JINNAH 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very sincerely for the great reception 
that you gave me at the station. I am proud to see that every month, every 
year, the Muslim League is going forward by leaps and bounds. I also thank 
the All-India Muslim League that they have honoured me by electing me as 
President for this year. I congratulate all the workers and oflBce-bearers who 
have toiled and worked from day to day for the last three months in making 
all these preparations that we see here. Let me tell you that as we are growing 
in our strength, we are growing in our power of organizing and managing 
our affairs better and better every day. 

Now I wish to tell you and want to pick up the thread since we met at 
Madras last year in our annual session. At Madras we defined our policy, we 
defined our ideology, we defined our programme, and I appeal to everyone 
of you kindly to read that speech of mine again and study it—not only study 
it, but I appeal to everyone of you that you should make some beginning in 
one direction or other with regard to the programme and the policy that we 
have laid down. I do not want to go on repeating things. There was a time when 
it was necessary to repeat things to make our people and those who opposed us 

I. Source: The Deccan Times, April 1942. 
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understand us. The propaganda of the League and the literature and the meet¬ 
ings and conferences that are being held throughout India, our press and even 
our opponents’ press have enlightened us now as to what the real issues are 
before us. 

Less Talk, More Work 

Now let us talk less and work more. Not only that; but the grave inter¬ 
national situation and the war that is now on our very borders, and almost at 
our gates—that must force us to realize how grave the danger is in front of us, 
and we do not know what is going to happen. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I must earnestly appeal to you. Musalmans, 
organize yourselves to meet all eventualities whatever may happen. These 
are obvious truths that I am telling you; and I really don’t think that I should 
now go on labouring the point because, in my judgment, to pick up the analo¬ 
gy, you are no longer infants, you have reached the age of discretion, and can 
act accordingly. On that point I shall say no more. 

The Cripps Mission 

I know that the uppermost subject which is today not only engaging the 
attention of all India, but is also engaging the attention of the whole world, is 
the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
You have been following it from day to day. Now I want to tell you as far as it 
is possible for me, and explain to you as shortly as I can, this draft declaration 
of proposals. Mark the words that it is a draft declaration. These are proposals 
which have emanated from His Majesty’s Goveimment, and they have come to 
the conclusion that they are “just and final”. Let us examine them and let us 
understand them. I am not going into details; I am going to pick up the main 
points. 

The main points that emerge from this document are as follows. First, 
the object is the creation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a 
Dominion associated with the United Kingdom and other Dominions by 
common allegiance to the Crown, but equal to them in every respect and in 
no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs. Here there 
may be some doubts as to the functions and the powers. There are three things 
—first status, then comes power and finally functions. But that is a matter 
which will have to be considered when we come to the signing of a treaty or 
treaties with one Dominion or two Dominions or more. 

The next point that emerges is this. Immediately upon the cessation of 
hostilities, steps shall be taken to set up in India, in the manner decribed here¬ 
after, an elected body charged with the task of framing a new Constitution for 
India. So we shall have an elected body charged w^ith the task of framing a new 
Constitution. I shall deal with it when I come to the clause which lays down 
how that Constitution-making body will be set up and how it will be composed. 
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Third, there is a provision for the fortification of the Indian States. 

Fourth, His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement 
forthwith the Constitution so framed. But subject to this, there are exceptions. 

The first exception is the right of any British Indian province that is not 
prepared to accept the new Constitution to retain its present constitutional 
position, provision being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 
That is to say, the Constitution-making body, when it completes the framing 
of the constitution and when that Constitution, so framed, emerges from the 
deliberations of the Constitution-making body—^which will be, remember, a 
sovereign body—then it would be open for any province or provinces to say, 
“we are not in agreement with this Constitution, and therefore we are not 
prepared to accede to this Constitution.” But the most vital point and the 
most important of all the points, so far as we are concerned particularly, is as 
to how that province or provinces will express their will and exercise their 
right. And that is not in the document. But a suggestion has been thrown out 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, and the suggestion is that if a province, in the Legislative 
Assembly of the province, is in favour of accession by 60 per cent votes, then 
there will be an end of it. It means that the province is bound to accede. But if 
they get ^9 per cent votes and the minority happens to be 41 per cent, then 
there will be a plebiscite of the people of the pi'ovince. Then of course, the 
non-acceding provinces can, among themselves, by the same process, form 
another Union or a Dominion, or any single province may stand by itself as a 
Dominion. That is the corollary. 

Then comes the provision for treaty—the treaty or treaties which will 
have to be signed and made with the Dominion or Dominions that may be set 
up as well as with the Indian States acceding or not acceding. 

I told you that I would refer to the actual clauses of the proposals and how 
the Constitution-making body will be set up or formed, and the provision is 
this. Immediately upon the end of hostilities, the Constitution-making body 
shall be composed as follows, unless leaders of the principal communities agree 
to some other machinery before the end of the hostilities. So at the end of the 
hostilities the Constitution-making body will be composed by this method: 
“Immediately upon the results being known of the provincial elections which 
would be necessary at the end of the hostilities, the entire membership of the 
lower Houses of all Provincial Legislatures shall as a single electoral college 
proceed to elect the Constitution-making body by the system of proportional 
representation. This new body shall be in number about one-tenth of the 
number of the electoral colleges.” Therefore, I think, you understand that all 
the members of the Assemblies of 11 provinces will meet together as one 
single electoral college, and they will be roughly 1,600 members, and they 
will be entitled to elect one-tenth, which means, in all, 160 members by 
means of proportional representation. That is the Constitution-making body. 
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After that we come to the Indian States who will be invited to send their 
representatives, and the number will be according to their population. But 
how they will be chosen it is not mentioned at all in this document—whether 
by nomination or some method of election. Now, gentlemen, this is the 
document so far as the future is concerned. 

But then there is a provision for the present also and that provision is 
this. While during the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear 
the full responsibility for the defence of India; they desire and invite the 
effective and immediate participation of the leaders of the principal sections of 
the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the commonwealth and 
of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active and con¬ 
structive help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the 
future freedom of India. The important words, ladies and gentlemen, are that 
the responsibility for the defence of India will be that of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, and the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people will be 
invited in the counsels of their country. 

This was the original wording, but later on it was modified in this way: 
“During the critical period which now faces India and until the new Constitu¬ 
tion might be framed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as part of their world war effort. ” But this is a change in the wording. 

The task of organizing to the full the military, moral and material resources 
of India must be the responsibility of the Government of India with the co¬ 
operation of the people of India. Then they say that His Majesty’s Government 
desire “to invite the effective participation of the leaders of the principal 
sections in the counsels of their country.” 

What the Document Means 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is the document, and let me put in a few 
words what it means and how I understand it. It means, whatever may be the 
constitutional implications of the status and the powers of the Dominion or the 
Dominions that may be set up, the main objective is the creation of a new 
Indian Union. We start with that. For that purpose a Constitution-making 
body will be set up which will be the sovereign body. A sovereign body 
will start—to use the language of Sir Stafford Cripps—with a preference for 
an All-India Union. 

Think what will be the composition of that body. The composition of 
that body would be that first of all it will be elected from amongst the member 
of the 11 Assemblies meeting together as one college and by means of propor¬ 
tional representation, not separate electorates. When that body is formed, I 
cannot conceive how they can come to any other conclusion except the Union; 
and that is why it is so composed. 
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But after the Constitution-making body has framed its Constitution by a 
bare majority, it is true that any single province or provinces who do not 
approve of that Constitution are given a chance to go through another test 
which I shall explain hereafter. But remember that, at the most, Musalmans, 
even by separate electorates, will not be more than 25- per cent; but by the 
system of proportional representation, they might be less in number in the 
Constitution-making body. So the overwhelming majority will be non-Muslim 
and therefore, the probabilities are contemplated that the Constitution may 
by a majority be in favour of only one Union. 

The other point which is not there is: Will the decision of this Constitu¬ 
tion-making body be taken by a bare majority or not? Reading that document, 
as I do, clearly it cannot be anything else, because it is the accepted rule of 
every document that when we want to lay down a specific majority we state 
so. If you do not so state, then it means the rule of a bare majority. For instance, 
in our own Constitution we have the clause that our Constitution cannot be 
changed except by a majority of two-thirds. So that is the Constitution-making 
body. If I may comment on this a little, Mr. Gandhi will come to this Constitu¬ 
tion-making body with a dead certainly of getting a Constitution which will 
emerge for an All-India Union. 

Now when that is done, the province or provinces which would feel 
unhappy are given the consolation, ‘No no, you have yet another chance 
before you are killed.’ (Laughter.) And what is that chance? The chance is 
this, and it is not in the document but a suggestion of Sir Stafford Cripps (of 
course, various suggestions have been made; we shall also make our suggestions 
when the time comes; but at present he has made a suggestion) ; He says, 
‘Look here, if 41 per cent are against it then a plebiscite.’ Whose plebiscite? 
Of course, the plebiscite of the province. 

Whose self-determination do you want to ascertain? Self-determination 
of the two nations put together or one nation alone? The answer is, of course, 
of both together. 

That is another chance; and if you get the plebiscite in your favour then 
at least you will escape the slaughter-house before our qurbani is made. 
(Laughter.) This is a point of the most vital character so far as Muslim India is 
concerned. 

Recognition of Principles of Pakistan and Muslim Self-Determination 

Then with regard to the present, gentlemen, I can tell you nothing except 
what is contained in this document; because it entirely depends on as to what 
will be the final picture, and I cannot throw any light on it. I have explained to 
you, and I hope correctly, and if I am not correct I shall certainly stand cor¬ 
rected by Sir Stafford Cripps or anybody else. After explaining the draft 
declaration of the proposals, I think I am echoing your feelings when I say that 
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the Musalmans feel deeply disappointed that the entity and integrity of the 
Muslim nation has not been expressly recognized. (Hear, hear!) 

Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the process of evading the 
real issues and by over-emphasizing the territorial entity of the provinces 
which are mere accidents of British policy, and administrative division is 
fundamentally wrong (Hear, heart). Muslim India will not be satisfied unless 
the right of national self-determination is unequivocally recognized. (Hear 
hear!). 

It must be realized that India was never a country or a nation. India’s 
problem is international in this subcontinent and differences—cultural 
social, political and economic—are so fundamental that they cannot be cover¬ 
ed up, concealed or confused, but must be handled by all as realists. 

The alleged power of the minority in the matter of secession suggested 
in the document is illusory, as Hindu India will dominate the decision in 
favour of one All-India Union in all the provinces, and the Muslims in Bengal 
and the Punjab will be at the mercy of the Hindu minority in those provinces, 
who will exert themselves to the fullest extent and length for keeping the 
Musalmans tied to the chariot wheel of Hindudom. Thus the Musalmans 
will be doomed to subjection in all the provinces. 

We cannot barter away, with our consent, the future for the present, 
while fully realizing the danger of foreign aggression, and notwithstanding all 
our anxieties to defend India and to help the prosecution of war. To do so will 
be a crime on our part to posterity and generations of hundreds of millions of 
Muslims to come. 

As regards the proposals relating to the immediate adjustments in the 
Central and Provincial Governments, which we are told must be considered 
within the framework of the existing Constitution, it is difficult to gather 
from the document anything definite and concrete; for it must necessarily 
depend upon the full picture when it is disclosed. It is not known to us, nor is 
it before us yet. The document is a bare skeleton of the proposals, and obviously 
requires a lot of filling in and adjusting before it can be made acceptable; and 
it is one of those cases where the details will become more vital than the bare 
statement of certain principles. 

It has roused our deepest anxieties and grave apprehensions, especially 
with reference to the Pakistan scheme, which is a matter of life and death for 
Muslim India. We will, therefore, endeavour that the principle of Pakistan— 
which finds only veiled recognition in the document—should be conceded in 
unequivocal terms, so that we know how the right of Musalmans to keep out 
or accede thereto is defined to our satisfaction. We do not wish to see that the 
history of Palestine should be repeated as it was after the last war, after we 
have paid for the promises in blood, money and material. 

The document shows that Pakistan is treated as a remote possibility, and ' 
there is a definite preference for a new Indian Union, which is the main objec¬ 
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tive and suggestion; and the rules of procedure and the process indicated in the 
document, and the interviews and explanations of Sir Stafford Cripps so far, 
are against us, and we are called upon to play the game with loaded dice. 

Our Working Committee is engaged, as you know, since March 27 in the 
task of a most careful and searching examination of these proposals. I trust 
that in order to give real effect to the principles of Pakistan and Muslim self- 
determination, His Majesty’s Government and Sir Stafford Cripps will not 
hesitate to make the necessary adjustments on their behalf. Let us hope that 
there will emerge out of these negotiations a settlement that will be just, 
honourable and finally acceptable to all, (Loud applause.*) 

Second Sitting 

The second sitting of the open session of the All-India Muslim League 
began at Allahabad on the night of Sunday, April g, in the League pandal at 
Jinnah Chaman, under the presidentship of Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah.^ Before 
the session began, Mr. Jinnah decorated a national guard volunteer from Kan- 
auj, Mohammed Yakub, with the gold medal which had been awarded to him 
by the Reception Committee for his promptness in putting out a fire in a 
portion of the main pandal on Saturday, April 4. 

RESOLUTION I 

At the commencement of the Session, a resolution of condolence was 
moved from the Chair: 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League places on record its deep 
sense of sorrow and grief at the sad and untimely demise of Nawab Sir Shah 
Nawaz Khan of Mamdot, President of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League 
and Member of the All-India Muslim League Working Committee, which is 
an irreparable loss to the country in general and the Muslim nation in particular, 
and conveys its heartfelt condolences and sympathy to the members of the 
bereaved family. 

The Quaid-i-Azam, in moving the resolution, referred to the late Nawab 
of Mamdot as a loyal and sincere worker and a great champion of Pakistan. 

Nawab Iftikhar Husain, son of the late Sir Shah Nawaz Khan, promised 
a donation of Rs. 5^,000. 

The resolution was passed. 


1. Source: Official Pamphlet, printed and published by S. Shamsul Hasan, Assistant Secretary, 
All-India Muslim League Printing Press, Daryaganj, Delhi. 

2. The subjects Committee concluded its work on Sunday evening (April s)^ after a sitting of 
about six hours. The Committee, inter alia, discussed the Cripps’ proposals, and ultimate¬ 
ly decided that no formal resolution should be adopted at this stage, when Mr. Jinnah, the 
President was still holding negotiations. 
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RESOLUTION II 

Mr. M.A.H. Isphahani then moved the following resolution: 

Resolved that the President be authorized till the next session to take 
every step or action as he may consider necessary in furtherance of and relating 
to the objects of the Muslim League as he deems proper, provided that they 
are consistent with the principles, policy and goal of the League or any resolu- 
tion expressly passed by the sessions of the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. Isphahani referred to the international situation and said that it was 
necessary to give such powers to Mr. Jinnah, because he might have to take 
momentous decisions during an emergency when it might not be possible for 
him to consult the Working Committee or the Council. He said that the 
Muslims had implicit faith in Mr. Jinnah, and no one would feel reluctant in 
giving him this authority, which would be used by him to the best interests 
of the Muslims and the country. 

Maulana Jamal Mian of Firangi Mahal seconded the resolution. 

At this stage Maulana Hasrat Mohani wished to give notice of an amend¬ 
ment as follows: “As the object of this resolution, which is to appoint Quaid- 
i-Azam dictator for one year, is to prevent the Muslim League from expressing 
any opinion about the Cripps’ proposals, I give notice of my intention to move 
my resolution as an amendment to this resolution.” 

The Quaid-i-Azam ruled the notice of amendment out of order. He said 
that Maulana Hasrat Mohani had moved his resolution in the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee, where it has been rejected after a full discussion; and therefore, 
according to the League Constitution, it could not be moved in the open 
Session. It appeared that the Maulana wanted to evade this rule. 

He added that the first part of Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s statement was 
incorrect, for the object of the resolution was not to appoint Mr. Jinnah as a 
dictator. A similar resolution had been passed at Madras. The main object of 
the resolution, he pointed out, was to give certain specific powers to the 
President to be exercised in case of emergency. He said that neither the 
Working Committee nor the President of the League was a dictator. 

He further added that many questions arose which required immediate 
attention, and explained that it had been made specifically clear in the resolu¬ 
tion that the step or action taken by the President should be in furtherance of 
and relating to the objects of the Muslim League and should be consistent 
with the principles, policy and goal of the League. Thus the preamble of 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s amendment was incorrect, and the object of his 
notice of amendment was a manoeuvre to evade the League Constitution. 
The amendment was therefore ruled out of order. 

According to the Dawn report, the resolution of Maulana Hasrat Mohani, 
which had been negatived by the Subjects Committee^ and which he wanted 
to move as an amendment to Mr. Isphahani’s resolution before the open 
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session, had suggested, after giving reasons for it, that the Muslim League 
could not but reject the proposals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 

Mr. Isphahani’s resolution giving full powers to Mr. Jinnah was carried 
in the open session of the All-India Muslim League with the single dissenting 
vote of Mr. Hasrat Mohani. As Maulana Hasrat Mohani rose to oppose the 
resolution, he was heckled by the audience with continuous and insistent 
shouts of “sit down” and “we don’t want to hear you”. Pacifying the crowd, 
Mr. Jinnah said that everyone had a right of freedom of speech, and the 
Maulana should be allowed to have his way. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani said that he had never disowned Mr. Jinnah as 
the Quaid-i-Azam, and had always recognized him as a great leader, but it was 
possible that at this critical juncture Mr. Jinnah, if he was given unfettered 
powers, might take a wrong decision—namely, accept the Cripps’ proposals. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani added that according to the established creed of 
the Muslim League, the object of the Muslims of India was to establish com¬ 
pletely independent zonal States whose constituent units should also be 
autonomous and sovereign, and the Muslim League could not but reject the 
proposals of the British Cabinet, because they could only lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a single Dominion or two or more Dominions, possibly including a 
Pakistan Dominion. The proposals would certainly not give a completely 
independent and sovereign State as envisaged by the League. Mr. Jinnah, he 
reiterated, might take the wrong decision and accept the proposals. 

RESOLUTION III 

Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman moved the following resolution: This Ses¬ 
sion resolves that a committee be appointed by the President to take 
forthwith all necessary and effective steps for the protection of life, 
honour and property of Muslims in consultation with the Provincial 
Leagues and to submit a weekly report to the President of the steps taken 
to carry out the above-mentioned objects. 

The mover emphasized that the Muslim population should not be panicky 
in the present situation. He said that the need of the hour was to enrol volun¬ 
teers and nurses and to organize relief work under the local branches of the 
League to meet any emergency. 

Maulana Akram Khan of Bengal seconded the resolution and Sir Abdullah 
Haroon supported it. 

Discussion on the resolution had not finished when the session adjourned 
to meet again next morning. 

Third Sitting 

The open session of the Muslim League on resumption on the morning of 
April 6, Monday, continued its discussion on Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman’s re- 
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solution. The resolution was supported by the members of the Muslim League 
Working Committee and several others. 

They all stressed the need for organizing district and city Muslim Leagues 
throughout the country to meet any eventualities that might arise owing to 
the war approching the very doors of India. I 

Begum Aizaz Rasool, supporting the resolution, explained the part ■ 

which women could play during the emergency. She made special mention ! 

of nursing, first-aid and other relief work which could be taken up by women. 

Begum Mohammad Ali made a strong plea for women’s education, so 
that they could effectively share the responsibilities of men in these critical 
times. She exhorted Muslim women to join the League and organize them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Jinnah, explaining the resolution, referred to “the grave internal 
and external dangers at this juncture”, and the need of saving the lives and 
properties of loo million Muslims. He emphasized that Muslims should orga¬ 
nize themselves in a systematic manner without any loss of time. On the 4 

Committee, he said, there should be the right sort of men who could command 
the peoples’ confidence and respect. 

The function of the Committee would be to deal with situations jas they 
might arise in different provinces and keep in touch with various Provincial, 

District and Primary Leagues, and guide them in giving effect to measures 
suggested by the Committee. There were villages and towns, he said, in 
which Muslims were in a minority, and he had grave apprehensions about 
people living in those areas in the event of an outbreak of lawlessness. He 
suggested that, in cases of emergency, they should, at any cost or sacrifice, be 
brought to places where there were a larger number of Muslims. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

IV. Resolved that Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan be elected as Honorary 
Secretary and Raja Mohammed Amir Ahmad Khan Saheb of Mahmoodabad as 
Honorary Treasurer of the All-India Muslim League for the next term, and 
the election of the two Joint Secretaries be entrusted to the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League. (Proposed by Choudhry Khaliquzzaman and 
seconded by Syed Abdur Rauf Shah.) 

V. This Session expresses its heartfelt sympathies with the Indian 
nationals who had settled down in java, Burma, Malaya and Singapore and 
who have had to lose their all and sail homewards in most tragic circum¬ 
stances in overcrowded and under-provisioned ships or trail backwards 
across forests and mountains, foodless and without shelter for weeks on end. 

This Session condemns the action of those responsible for the shameful 
discrimination against Indian nationals in the matter of accommodation, route 
facilities, food and water; and demands of the Government of India to take 
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immediate and effective steps to save the lives of thousands of our helpless 
and hapless compatriots still in the inhospitable land of Burma, by evacuating 
them at the earliest possible moment and placing at their disposal every avail¬ 
able means of transportation and every possible facility. 

This Session draws the attention of the Government of India to the in¬ 
adequate and completely worthless arrangements so far made by it for giving 
relief and succour to the Indian evacuees who are reaching Chittagong, 
Imphal and Madras coastal parts, amongst other places, in several thousands 
daily, penniless and foodless. 

This Session calls upon the Provincial and District Muslim Leagues to 
render every possible assistance to the unfortunate evacuees in their great dis¬ 
tress. (Proposed by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin and seconded by Mr. S.M. Badsha). 

VI. This Session of the All-India Muslim League places on record its 
sense of relief and gratitude for the timely action of the President in expelling 
from the membership of the Muslim League, Mr. A.K. Fazlul Haq, who has 
completely forfeited the confidence of Musalmans by his repeated betrayal of 
their cause generally in India and particularly in Bengal. (Proposed by Maulana 
Jamal Mian and seconded by Khan Bahadur M.A. Momin.) 

VIL Resolved that the following amendment be made in the Constitu¬ 
tion and Rules of the All-India Muslim League: 

In Section 11 (2) VIII, figure 5 be substituted by the figure 10. (Proposed 
by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and seconded by Qazi Mohammed Isa.) 

VIII. This Session of the All-India Muslim League demands that the 
Province of British Baluchistan be forthwith elevated to the same constitutional 
level as the other Indian Provinces. (Proposed by Qazi Mohammad Isa and 
seconded by Mir Jafar Jamali.) 

IX. This Session draws the attention of the Government of India to the 
grave situation that has been created in the country due to grain shortage, 
particularly of wheat, paddy and dal, and requests the Government to take 
immediate steps for the conservation of grain and other foodstuff’s for the 
peoples of India. (From the Chair.) 

X. This Session of the All-India Muslim League urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India to remove all restrictions imposed upon Allama Mashriqi and 
also lift the ban on the Khaksar movement and release unconditionally all the 
Khaksar prisoners. (From the Chair.) 

XL This Session of the All-India Muslim League urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India to review and rescind the order of internment in a distant 
province passed against Nawabzada Abdul Rehan Khan Bugti of Baluchistan, 
in view of the fact that there has been no judicial enquiry or finding establish¬ 
ing the justification of the said order, and that in the absence of such a position, 
the step taken against him seems to be arbitrary, unjust and one capable of 
terrorizing and demoralizing the general Muslim population of that Province. 
(From the Chair.) 
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CONCLUSION 


The Twenty-ninth Session of the All India Muslim League concluded in 
the afternoon of April 6 amidst shouts of “Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad’*. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Jinnah congratulated the organizers for 
the magnificent arrangements they had made. He particularly thanked the 
National Guards. 

Referring to a speaker’s counsel that he should keep contact with the 
poor, Mr. Jinnah said: “Let me assure you that my heart is really with the 
poor"and for the poor, and I am serving them. I think that as we go along, they 
will realize that I am their servant; and if I succeed, it will be my happiness 
and reward that I worked for the poor and raised their standard.”^ 


I, Source I Dawn, April 1 2, 1942, and Kesolutions of the AlLIndia Muslim League from April 1942 
to May 1943, Published by Nawabzada Liaquat AU Khan, Hon. Secretary, All-India Muslim 
League. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING 
BOMBAY, AUGUST 16-20, 1942 

Held under the presidentship of Mr. Jinnah, at his residence, this 
meeting of the Working Committee passed the following resolution on the 
political situation in the country: 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, having 
given their deep and anxious consideration to the present political develop¬ 
ment in the country, deplore the decision arrived at by the All-India Congress 
Committee on August 8 , 194^) launch an open rebellion by resorting 
to the mass civil disobedience movement in pursuance of their objective of 
establishing Congress Hindu domination in India, which has resulted in law¬ 
lessness and considerable destruction of life and property. 

It is the considered opinion of the Working Committee that this move¬ 
ment is directed not only to coerce the British Government into handing 
over power to a Hindu oligarchy, and thus disabling them from carrying 
out their moral obligations and pledges given to the Musalmans and other sec¬ 
tions of the peoples of India from time to time, but also to force the Musal¬ 
mans to submit and surrender to Congress terms and dictation. Ever since 
the beginning of the war, and even prior to that, the sole objective of Cong¬ 
ress policy has been either to cajole or to coerce the British Government into 
surrendering power to the Congress—a Hindu body with a microscopic 
following of other communities in utter suppression of 100 millions of 
Musalmans, besides millions of other peoples of this vast subcontinent of 
India. While Haiming the right of self-determination for ‘India’, which is a 
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mere Congress euphemism for a Hindu majority, it has persistently opposed 

the right of self-determination for the Muslim nation to decide and determin^ 
their own destiny. 


On May i, 1942, the All-India Congress Committee, by their resn. 
ution, emphatically repudiated the Muslim League demand for the right nP 
self-determination for Muslims, and thus closed the door for the settlement 
ot the communal problem, which is a condition precedent of the attainment- 
of the freedom and independence of India. The Congress had also recognized 
this as an indispensable condition, and had therefore made it a prominent 
plank in the Congress programme for over 20 years; but by their recent deci- 
sions have suddenly thrown it overboard and substituted the fantastic theorv 
that the solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem can only follow the withdrawal 
of British Power from India. 


The negotiations of Sir Stafford Cripps with the Congress broke down 
not on the issue of independence, but because of the refusal of the British 
Government to hand over the Muslims and the minorities to the tender 
mercies of the Congress. Any acquiescence in this on the part of the British 
would have been strenously resisted by the minorities, and particularly by 
the Muslim nation, with memories of tyranny in the Congress-governed 
provinces still fresh and vivid in their minds. 


Baulked in their effort to cajole Sir Stafford Cripps to agree to the 
transfer of power to the Congress caucus, they decided upon a slogan—‘Quit 
India accompanied by the threat of mass civil disobedience. This slogan is 
mere camouflage, and what is really aimed at is supreme control of the Govern¬ 
ment of the country by the Congress. 

The Muslims are not a whit less insistent on freedom for the country 
and the achievement of independence for the people of India, which is the 
creed of the All-India Muslim League. They are, however, firmly convinced 
that the present Congress movement is not directed for securing the indepen- 
dence of all the constituent elements in the life of the country, but for the 
establishment of a Hindu Raj and to deal a death blow to the Muslim goal of 


The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League note with 
dissatisfaction the attitude and policy of the British Government towards 
the national aspirations of 100 million Muslims of India. While the Congress 
aims at ignoring and suppressing the Muslim demand, the Working Committee 
r^ret that the British Government have been unresponsive to the Muslim League 
offer of co-operation. The appeasement of the Congress has been the central 
pivot of the Government’s policy, with barren and sterile results, and has now 
culminated in open defiance of law and order. 

Since the commencement of hostilities, the Muslim League has been 
ready and willing, either singly or in co-operation with other parties, to shoul¬ 
der the responsibility for running the administration and mobilizing the re- 
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sources of the country for the war effort and for the defence of India, if a real 
share in the power and authority of the Government at the Centre and in the 
provinces is conceded within the framework of the present Constitution, and 
in pursuance of this policy the Muslim League accepted the underlying prin¬ 
ciples of the August offer of 1940 of the British Government. 

But the Government, in implementing the offer, nullified the essential 
principles of it and so made it impossible for the Muslim League to co-operate 
with the Government on honourable terms. In spite of the fact that the Bri¬ 
tish Government had spurned the offer of co-operation of the Muslim League, 
under the imminent shadow of the Japanese menace, the Muslim League once 
again reiterated their offer by their resolution of December 27, 1941, in the 
following words: 

“In view of the fact that the entry of Japan in the war on the side of 
the Axis Powers has brought the danger much closer to India and has forced 
into greater prominence the question of the defence of India, the Working 
Committee consider it necessary to reiterate that the Muslim League from the 
very beginning has expressed its willingness to share the responsibility of the 
defence of the country, as is evident from the stand taken by the President 
of the All-India Muslim League as far back as November 1939. 

“The Working Committee once more declare that they are ready 
and willing, as before, to shoulder the burden of the defence of the country, 
singly or in co-operation with other parties, on the basis that a real share and 
responsibility is given in the authority of the Government at the Centre 
and the provinces within the framework of the present Constitution, but 
without prejudice to the major political issues involved in the framing of 
the future Constitution.’’ 

The British Government completely ignored the offer of the Muslim 
League. While the proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps virtually conceded the 
Congress demands of the right of secession from the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the forming of a Constituent Assembly with a preponderantly 
Hindu majority for the framing of the post-war Constitution, they merely 
recognized the possibility of establishing Pakistan, supposed to be implicit in 
the non-accession scheme. 

The Working Committee is definitely of the opinion that if the Mus¬ 
lim masses are to be roused to intensify the war effort, with all the sacrifices 
that are involved, it is only possible provided they are assured that it would 
lead to the realization of the goal of Pakistan. The Muslim League therefore 
calls upon the British Government to come forward without further delay, 
with an unequivocal declaration guaranteeing to the Muslims the right of self- 
determination, and to pledge themselves that they will abide by the verdict 
of a plebiscite of Musalmans and give effect to the Pakistan scheme in con¬ 
sonance with the basic principles laid down by the Lahore Resolution of 
the All-India Muslim League passed in March, 1940. 
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Having regard to the oft-repeated declaration of the United Nations to 
secure and guarantee the freedom and independence of the smaller nations of 
the world, the Working Committee invite the immediate attention of the 
United Nations to the demand of loo million Muslims of India to establish 
sovereign States in the zones which are their homelands and where they are in 
a majority. 

The Working Committee is fully convinced that Pakistan is the only 
solution of Indians constitutional problem and is in complete consonance with 
justice and fair play to the two great nations, Muslims and Hindus—inhabiting 
this vast subcontinent; whereas if the Congress demand is accepted, it would 
bring the loo million Muslims under the yoke of a Hindu Raj which must 
inevitably result either in anarchy and chaos or the complete strangulation and 
annihilation of Muslim India and all that Islam stands for. The Muslim League, 
as it has been repeatedly made clear, stands not only for Pakistan and the 
freedom of Muslims, but also for the freedom and independence of Hindustan 
and the Hindus. 

The Muslim League has been and is ready and willing to consider any 
proposals and negotiate with any party on a footing of equality for the setting 
up of a Provisional Government of India in order to mobilize the resources 
of the country for the purpose of the defence of India and the successful 
prosecution of the war, provided the demands of Muslim India, as indicated 
above, are conceded unequivocally. 

In these circumstances the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League, after anxious and careful consideration, call upon the Muslims to 
abstain from any participation in the movement initiated by the Congress, 
and to continue to pursue their normal peaceful life. The Working Commi¬ 
ttee hope that no attempt shall be made from any quarter to intimidate, coerce, 
molest or interfere in any manner with the normal life of the Muslims, other¬ 
wise the Muslims will be compelled to offer resistances and adopt all such 
measures as may be necessary for the protection of their life, honour and 
property.^ 


I. Resolutions of the All-India Muslim League published by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan. Op, cit. 


ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
THIRTIETH SESSION 

I 

DELHI, APRIL 24-26, 1943. 

In a tastefully decorated Pandaly which was full to capacity, and amid 
repeated shouts of Allah-o-Akbaty the Thirtieth Session of the All-India Maslim 
League commenced at New Delhi on April 24, 1943, under the presidency 
Moliammed Ali Jinnah. The pandal was decorated with buntings and pla- 
I of Mr. cards with such slogans as “Freedom of India lies in Pakistan”, 

j There was a map of Pakistan placed at the head of the dais. A feature of 

j the audience was the presence of a large number of Muslim ladies, both 

inside and out-side the purdah enclosure. 

The pandal was crowded, and prominent persons were seated on the 
dais. They included members of the Working Committee of the League 
and distinguished visitors, among whom were Sir Mohammed Usman; Sir 
i Feroz Khan Noon; Colonel Khizar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab; Sir 

Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind; Major-General Victor Od¬ 
ium, Canadian Minister to China; Mr. Lao, Secretary to the Chinese 
Mission in India; Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung; Sir Ziauddin Ahmed; Sir Raza 
Ali; Sir Yamin Khan. 

Mr. Jinnah arrived dressed in a white sherwani—and for the first 
time wore a button on his collar with the letter ‘P’ standing for Pakistan 
engraved on it. He was received with tremendous ovation and cheering. 

After a recitation from the Holy Quran, Mr. Hussain Malik, Chair- 
j man of the Reception Committee read his address : 
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It is my duty to acknowledge a debt of gratitude that I owe to the Mus¬ 
lims of Delhi who have entrusted me with the task of welcoming the All- 
India Muslim League on their behalf to this historic city. Some of you have 
come from Assam, some from the North Western Frontier Province, while 
there are others who have come from Bombay and Madras. In these days of 
tuiTnoil and war, it is no easy matter to undertake such long journeys. You 
have travelled all these distances at great personal discomfort and expense to 
attemd this Annual Session of the great Parliament of the Muslims of India. 
Can there be a better proof of your determination and zeal to show to the 
world that Muslim India is united for the realization of their sacred goal? 
Nor can there be a better proof of the fact that the voice of All-India Muslim 
League is the voice of the loo million Muslims of India. 

This Delhi of ours is the cradle and grave of many empires. A true 
description of Delhi can be given only in the words of the great Islamic poet, 
the late Sir Mohammed Iqbal: 

w w 

Here is the treasury of Islamic art, culture and philosophy; here was 
the capital of Sher Shah Suri, and here was the capital of the Mughals. To¬ 
day Dehli is the capital of the British Indian Empire. The symbols of Is¬ 
lamic art and glory are still prominent here. A few miles away from this 
pandal stands Qutub Minar. This symbol of Islamic art, I am proud to say, 
is considered one of the Wonders of the World. In the centre of the city 
stands Juiiima Masjid, whereto the Mughal Emperors came to pay their 
homage to the King of Kings. From here Qutub-ud-Din Ebak demonstrated 
to the world that in Islam all men are equal and that even a slave can rise to 
the heights of a king. Delhi to-day is the metropolis of the British Indian 
Empire where some of the most prominent leaders of the country assemble 
from time to time. It is the confluence of the most important currents of 
public opinion. It is, therefore. Sir, in the fitness of things that this great 
organization of the Muslims should be holding its Session here to-day. 

The present life of the League can be traced back to 1936, when it 
decided to send its representatives to the Provincial Legislatures. We were 
then in a deplorable state. We were unorganized and we had no political 
organization of our own. Many of the candidates who stood on the League 
ticket were successful. The Congress realized that the Muslim League was 
gaining strength, and therefore, some method must be found whereby its 
progress could be checked. It, therefore, offered to take League candi¬ 
dates within its party, provided they signed the Congress pledge. This was 
an attempt to disrupt the Muslims. It was obvious that if these candidates 
had signed the Congress pledge and joined its party, it would have misled the 
Muslim public and would have thus weakened the strength of the Muslim 
League. But luckily the Congress was not successful. Having thus failed, 
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the Congress High Command made further attempts to bring the Muslims 
within its fold. Therefore, the mass contact campaign was launched. But, 
Sir, thanks to your determination and efforts, the Muslims did not fall prey 
to the Congress machinations. 

The Congress put forv/ard a fatuous claim to represent the w'hole of 
India. It alleged that there were only two parties in the country, the British 
and the Congress, and therefore it voiced the opinion of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims. It being the only political organization of the country, the 
British should negotiate with them alone, and no other party had any re¬ 
cognition or right to be consulted. At this critical juncture, Sir, you with 
your determination and untiring efforts, organized the League, and for once 
in the history of the world in such a short time, brought a nation of 100 mi¬ 
llion Muslims under one banner. A nation of 100 million cannot be consi¬ 
dered a minority. It has its own civilization, its own culture, its own laws 
and custom, its own language and its own religion. Such a nation has the 
right to be consulted before any Constitution can be thrust upon it. 

The pretensions of the Congress to represent the whole of India and to 
be the only political organization, were exposed when its High Command began 
to work openly for Ram Raj. The severity of treatment, the atrocities and 
the way in which the rights of the Muslims were trampled upon during the 
short-lived regime of the Congress, convinced the Muslims that the High 
Command was in no way prepared to allow them to practice their culture, 
philosophy and religion, and that in order to establish Ram Raj, it was de¬ 
termined to crush the Muslims under its heels. The short-sighted policy of 
the Congress and its professions convinced the Muslims that it meant to estab¬ 
lish Ram Raj in India. They could expect from the Congress no quarter, no 
sympathy and no tolerance. Therefore, Sir, under your guidance, they evo¬ 
lved a formula which would give them the right to establish their homelands 
in areas where they are in majority. The Pakistan resolution as adopted at 
Lahore has been condemned by our opponents through the Congress controll¬ 
ed press, but no argument has been advanced to prove that it is in any way 
deterimental to the cause of the country. It is condemned because it gives 
the Muslims the right of self-determination and freedom from Ram Raj and 
Hindu domination. Our opponents have cried themselves hoarse by shouting 
that Pakistan means vivisection of India. This is mere propaganda. India, 
Sir, is not a country but a subcontinent composed of various nations. The 
Hindus and the Muslims are two major nations with different arts, civilizations, 
cultures, customs, languages, law and religions. Can a subcontinent com¬ 
posed of nations with such wide differences be called geographically one? 
The continent of Europe is composed of many different nations. Their civi¬ 
lizations and religions are the same, while their languages are different; 
nor is there any great difference in their laws and customs. Yet can we, 
to-day, say that Eurpoe is geographically one? 
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The recent civil disobedience campaign of the Congress w^as a serious 
departure from its creed of non-violence. It was to be a fight to the finish* 
and our Hindu friends had declared that they would go on with this move¬ 
ment with us or without us. But, Sir, in this country no movement, which 
does not have the support of the Muslims, can ever be successful. The Mus¬ 
lims kept aloof from this movement, not because they were in any way less 
determined to free the country from foreign yoke, or because they were in 
any way less prepared to make sacrifices for the cause of freedom—they 
kept aloof because it did not have the sanction of the Muslim League. The 
movement, which had been started to harass the British to come to terms 
with the Congress over the heads of the Muslims, failed. Therefore, some 
solution had to be found out of the impasse. Anyone who has studied the 
correspondence that passed between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi could 
not fail to notice traces of disappointment in the latter’s tone. At this mo¬ 
ment, the Viceroy made his statement in Calcutta, which oflered relief to 
Mr, Gandhi and gave him the courage to undertake his 21 days’ fast. The 
Viceroy’s statement that India was geographically one perturbed Muslim 
India and offered the Congress further encouragement. The tone of Mr, 
Gandhi’s letters changed, and he began to ask the Viceroy to prove that he 
and the Congress were guilty of the black deeds that were committed in the 
guise of civil disobedience. His request became a threat in the form of a 
fast. The mischief had been created by the Viceroy’s statement. The enemy 
was at India’s gate and the fullest co-operation of the Muslims was required. 
British prestige, was at stake, and therefore the Viceroy had to show forti¬ 
tude and steadfastness. All methods of the Congress to coerce the British by 
threats, false slogans, civil disobedience and fasting were designed with a 
view to capture power from the British to the detriment of the Muslims. 

In the wake of the Congress has sprung up a body of men whom you 
yourself, Sir, rightly labelled ‘political orphans’. When tlie Congress begins 
to weaken, such a body of men is always available who are willing to join the 
blood-bank to rejuvenate it. These political orphans have no backing, no 
creed, no party, no policy and no programme. They delight in making spee¬ 
ches in King’s English and addressing an audience of their own choosing. 

When the present war began, the Muslim League made it clear that it 
did not wish to embarrass the British, and therefore, it would not insist on any 
constitutional change during the war. The League offered its hand of co¬ 
operation to work a Provisional Government at the Centre, provided all the 
parties agreed to its demand of self-determination for the Muslims and to carry 
it to its logical conclusion. The Government, how^ever, did not take its 
hand of friendship, but instead tried to weaken the position of the Muslims. 
Its policy all along has been opportunist. It has failed to do justice to the 
Muslims in the services and other walks of life. A great deal has happened 
since we last met in Allahabad. Sir Stafford Cripps came to India with certain 
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I proposals from the British. As these proposals contained a suggestion to 

I aive the Muslims the right of self-determination, they did not suit the temper 

I of our Hindu friends. They were, therefore, rejected, and then immediately 

I ^vs^ithdrawn by Sir Stafford Cripps. Since then, there has been a lot of banging 

and opening of the door, but there has been no change in the policy of the 
5 British. The Secretary of State for India has asserted that there would be 

no transfer of power till there was a perfect agreement between the two 
parties. As Congress has been declared an unlawful organization, it has no 
legal recognition. The question of v/ho the two parties in the country are, 
has been left unanswered. We still await. Sir, for further elucidation on this 
point. 

We have watched the league making steady progress and rise to its 
present stature. The recent successes of the League in various Provincial 
bye-elections are evidence enough of the support that it has secured. To-day, 
Sir, we are proud to say that out of the five Muslim Provinces, in four, League 
Ministries have been established, while we are looking forward to the time 
when there will be a League Ministry in the fifth as well. Pakistan has be¬ 
come an article of faith with the Muslims; and for its establishment, they are 
prepared to make every sacrifice that they may be called upon to offer. You, 
Sir, have offered to abide by the decision of the Muslim plebiscite. Let the 
issue be decided by the plebiscite, and let their decision be final. The voice 
of the electorate is expressed in the Legislature through its representatives. 
The decision of the Sind Legislative Assembly was the true expression of the 
opinion of the Muslims of that Province. Can there be any doubt in the mind 
of anyone that Pakistan is the demand of the 100 million Muslims of India? 

We are living in the presence of history. Destinies of nations are 
being made and marred overnight. Who knows what fate has in store for us. 
No power on earth can for long ignore the demand of 100 million Muslims. 
However, in this transitory period, we must now draw up a programme and 
decide on the line of action that we propose to take in Pakistan. It is not the 
function of a political organization to have educational, industrial and social 
programmes, but, Sir, this organization, as the sole representative of the na¬ 
tion, has many intellectual and spiritual thinkers in its fold. It is for this or¬ 
ganization to chalk out a programme dealing with commercial, educational, 
1' industrial, political, religious and social problems of the nation. The present 
system of education is faulty, inasmuch as it separates religious teachings from 
other forms of learning. The teaching of theology has been left over exclu¬ 
sively to a particular class of men who have no interest in academic education. 
We must now move with the current of the times and introduce a system of 
education in keeping with Islamic culture, philosophy and religion. 

In this age of industrialization, the world is moving at great speed. 
We Muslims must keep pace with it. Our Hindu friends are taking full 
cognizance of the situation, and are making good use of all chances and oppor- 
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tunities, while we Muslims are still living in the present with the glory of the 
past. We must discard our false plumes and march with the times. In our 
Pakistan, we have plenty of natural resources and virgin soil. The time has 
come for us to turn our attention to them. We must make sincere efforts to 
industrialize these areas .... By deliberate false propaganda, it has been ham¬ 
mered into us that we have no capacity for business. This is mere deception 
and falsehood. There were times when Muslims had their trade connections 
all over the world. We still have the capacity to work and the ability to 
organize. 

We must also, Sir, give serious thought to the introduction of a pro¬ 
gramme of social reforms and uplift. We must broaden our outlook on life 
and must encourage free thought. Until now we have been keeping our wo¬ 
men in the background and have treated them as a burden. No nation who 
keeps half of its population in the background can ever hope to achieve a 
fair status in the world order. We must give our women education and train¬ 
ing on bases of Islamic culture and philosophy to enable them to share our 
political ideals and aspirations and bring up our future generation free from 
handicaps and difficulties that we are facing to-day. In this dark hour of our 
history, Sir, we look up to you to organize us and to guide us to the path of 
realism and glory. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I once again welcome you to this historic city 
of ours. The Reception Committee has made every edeavour to make your 
stay as pleasant as possible. I am conscious of the shortcomings in their arrange¬ 
ments, and I must appologies for these. Owing to present-day conditions, 
they have had to labour under extraordinary difficulties. I therefore re¬ 
quest you to overlook their shortcomings. I thank you for your forbearance 
and indulgence. 

I thake this opportunity to thank my friend Ghazi Anwar-ul-Haq, to 
whose untiring efforts and hard work we owe this pandal, I also thank our 
Salar-e-Azam, Mirza Mohammed Abdullah, who has organized the National 
Guard in this Province within a very short time. In the end, I thank my 
friend Mr, Wahid-ud-Din Ahmad for discharging his duties so magnificently 
and to the satisfaction of us all. 

I now request the Quaid-i-Azam to take the Chair and preside over 
our deliberations.^ 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR, M,A, JINNAH'^ 

Delegates of the All-India Muslim League, ladies and gentlemen: 

I thank you heartily for having once more elected me as the President of the 
All-India Muslim League. It is an honour that to-day any man may envy and 

I. Official Pamphlet, published by the Muslim League Printing Press, Daryaganj, Delhi, 
t. Delivered extempore. 
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covet. I hope in the coming year I shall be able with your co-operation and 
support, to guide the course, policy and programme of the All-India Muslim 
League. In the first instance, I would like to give you a report and tell you 
’^hat developments have taken place as far as the internal affairs of the All- 
India Muslim League are concerned. 

Bengal Affairs 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the course of this one year since we met last 
at Allahabad, there is not the slightest doubt, that the Muslim League is mov¬ 
ing from strength to strength throughout India. 

In Bengal you know that we have suffered for the last 16 months. 
It was our misfortune that even amongst our own ranks, our own people 
were made the spearhead of treachery who betrayed the Muslim interests. 

I think, it is now settled beyond doubt that during the last 15- months the 
Muslims of Bengal have organized themselves in a manner which they had 
never before, at any time in the history of Bengal. (Cheers.) They were 
persecuted and the Chief Minister, who I am ashamed to say was a Musalnian 
(Cries of shame, shame).. .Ladies and gentlemen, if I were to give you an 
account of to what extent this Ministry headed by Fazlul Huq stooped—no 
decent human being could ever stoop to the foul methods he adopted. But 
I congratulate the Musalmans of Bengal, and in this I give a very great share 
of the credit to the Muslim youth of Bengal. .. (Cries of ‘Hear, hear!’ and 
cheers). Well, we had a pointer some months ago in the Natore election. 

' The candidate that was put forward by our opponents against our candidate, 

I am happy to say, forfeited his security. In every bye-election we won, 
and in the last one in the Upper House, we won cent per cent. This tyranny, 
this persecution, this manoeuvring, these machinations in utter disregard of 
elementary principles of justice and fairplay, were resorted to by an organized 
Government headed by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 

Thus we have gone through the crucible of fire in Bengal. And to-day 
Fazlul Huq is no more, and I hope for the rest of his life he will be no more. 
He often said that if he was a hindrance, he was willing to go. But he never 
went. I say with all due deliberation and with all responsibility that he was 
not only a hindrance but a curse to the politics of Bengal. He was a curse 
^ to the Musalmans because he betrayed us; he was a curse to the Hindus 
because he served them as a puppet and their creature. He has met his 
Waterloo. Let him now remain in St. Helena and repent for the rest of his 
life, and pray to God so that He may forgive his sins. 

Bengal has therefore shown that there is no room for duplicity. Bengal 
has set an example from which others may learn a lesson (Cries of ‘ Hear, hear! ’ 
and loud cheers). It is now the voice of the League, the voice of the people, 
it is now the authority of the Millat that you have to bow to, though you may 
be the tallest poppy in the Muslim world. 
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I am glad—^although, I do not think that we need indulge in great 
exultation—that the Muslim League Party is running the Ministry in Assam 
The Chairman of the Reception Committee very rightly announced that the 
Muslim League Ministry—or the dominant Muslim League Party is running 
the Ministry in Assam. Similarly the League has now formed a Ministry in 
Bengal, and so in Sind and the Punjab. But now while we approve of it do 
not run away with the idea that we have won and that is all that we wanted 
This is only the starting point (cheers), and it is not that we are ready and 
willing to make all sacrifices for the Ministries, we expect the Ministries to 
make all the sacrifices for us. So long as the Ministries remain within the 
orbit of the fundamental principles and the policy of the League, they shall 
certainly have our support. But I vs^ant to make it clear once more that the 
time has now come when we shall not hesitate to withdraw our support from 
any Ministry that does not follow the League principles. I have told vou 
about Bengal. 

Sind, N.W.F,P. and the Punjab 

Now let me tell you that you will find that in Sind to-day—believe me, 

I am not exaggerating—almost 99 per cent of the Musalmans are with the 
League, and the League is being organized there in a manner which, really, if 
you were to follow, you would not believe how the progress has been made. 
In the North-West Frontier Province (It is the only Muslim province which 
remains to-day under section 93 )^^y information is—and it is based on very 
reliable sources—that within the last 16 or 18 months the Muslim public is 
entirely with the Muslim League. This information is based not on our agents 
or other people, but it is based further upon the testimony of foreign corres¬ 
pondents who have been there and examined the situation. 

Similar is the position in the Punjab. But I regret to say that the 
Punjab has not yet played the part that it ought to play and is entitled to play— 
because, remember, the Punjab is the cornerstone of Pakistan. I particularly 
appeal to the delegates from the Punjab—people are all right in the Punjab— 
when you go back, please—I won't say anything more—-please substitute the 
love of Islam and your nation in the place of sectional interests, jealousies, 
tribal notions and selfishness. (Cheers.) For these evils have overpowered 
you and you are being ground down for the last 200 years. But I see a light— 
a very bright light. Because, I say, when I went to the Punjab in November 
last, throughout my tour, it really made me happy to see that the solid body 
of the poeple were all right and sound. My appeal is to the leaders—and we 
have got very able men, very capable men. If they were to make up their 
minds, I feel confident that within six months the face of the Punjab would be 
changed. Well, I have told you roughly, and in some way, what the position 
of the League in these majority provinces is. 
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Minority Provinces, 

Don’t forget the Minority Provinces. It is they who have spread the 
light when there was darkness in the majority Provinces. It is they who were 
the spearheads that the Congress wanted to crush with their overwhelming 
majority in the Muslim Minority Provinces. It is they who had suffered for 
YOU in the Majority Provinces, for your sake, for your benefit and for your 
advantage. But never mind, it is all in the role of a minority to suffer. We 
of the minority have suffered and are ready to face any consequences if we can 
liberate the js million of our brethren in the North, Western and Eastern 

Zones. ^ course, it has now been made 

clear as to what we are struggling for. To anyone who now pretends that he 
does not understand, well, what shall I say? He is a fool or a dishonest man. 
Our goal is clear; our demands are clear. What is it that we want? We 
want to establish independent States in those zones which are our homeknds 
and where we are in a majority. In other words, we do not want to be m 
union with those zones where the Hindus are in a majority and the Musalmans 
are in a minority. Now' let me give you some idea of the background of the 
movement in India for the independence of India. 

In Retrospect, 

In the first instance, the Act of i86i and the act of 1884 gave a very 
small kind of representation to the so-called Councils of the Governors and the 
Governor-General. If you will remember, a small beginning was made with 
elected representatives being sent either to the Imperial Councils, as it was 
then called, or the local councils, or to other municipal or local or district 
boards in the country. The result of the working of the Act was—I am not 
exaggerating—that it was not possible for any Musalman to get elected. Ihen 
came the Minto-Morley proposals in 1907, the first time that this elective 
principle was seriously going to be enlarged or increased. At that time, tie 
Musalmans, who had learnt by their experience from 1884 onvvards right 
up to 1907,. made a demand for separate electorates. Mr. Gokliale, who was 
a great Hindu (and I was quite a young man at that time, one who had 
learnt at the feet of that great man), and Dadabhoy Nauroji naturally came to 
imbibe certain principles, one of which was that we must try to bring about an 
equitable adjustment between these two major communities in this land. 
Mr. Gokhale at that time championed the cause of the Musalmans. With his 
liberal and broadminded statesmanship, he was a tower of intellect, and this is 
what he said in 1907: 

Confronted by an overwhelming Hindu majority, Muslims are 
naturally afraid that release from the British yoke might in their case 
mean enslavement to the Hindus. (This is not a fear to be ridicu e ). 
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Were the Hindus similarly situated as are the Muslims in regard m 
numbers and other things, would they not have entertained similar 

undoubtedly have felt the same fears S 
adopted the identical policy which the Muslims are adopting to-day ^ 
_ It is men of the character of that great Dadabhoy Nauroji that insniv.^ 
us wnh some hope of a fair and equitable adjustment. But remember, Len 
at this period there were signs that there was a section which was dreamiiiJS 
terns of Hindu Raj I give you one quotation from a prominent Hindu leader 

You will see that even as far back as 1913 that 

slys frMay^xTiB™ " 

National differentiations among us, therefore, have not been 
based upon territorial demarcations only or upon political or economic 
competitions and conflicts, but upon differences of culture. Undel 
the Muslims we had, whether Hindus or Musalmans, one common 
Government, but tnat chd not destroy the integrity of Hindu culture 
We took many things from our Mohammedan neighbours, and gave 
them also something ox our own; but this interchange of ideas and 

A charcater or our special culture 

nd that special character and culture is the very soul and essence of 
what we now understand as nationalism. This is by no means a mere 
political idea or ideal. It is something that touches every department 
of our collective life and activity. It is organized in om domestic 
our communal, our social and our socio-economic institutions In 
lact politics form, from some points of view, the least important factor 
of Ais nation-idea among us. The so-called free political institutions 
01 Europe might, indeed, hinder, instead of helping, the growth of 
our real national life; while under conceivable conditilns, mere 

Cor Sir . 

Then he goes on: 

The Nationalist Movement in India, which so far is essentially a 

Hmau movement, stands: ^ 

.. J- . I'^eally for (i) Hindu Nationalism (ii) Federal Internationalism 
(ill) Universal Federation. 

=.nrl (i) the preservation of the distinctive genius 

^d character of Hindu culture and civilization, (ii) the promotL of 
sympathetic and reverent study of other world-cultures—e.g Chris¬ 
tian arid Islamic--representing the composite of modern India, and 
the cultivation of the spirit of mutual understanding and helpful co- 

tiroul°tbr'V'!T’-S"^ continuance of the British connection 
Uxrough the gi-adua building up of a Federal Constitution for the present 
association called the British Empire, a Federation in which InL and 
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Egypt shall be equal co-partners of Great Britain with Ireland and the 
British colonies, (iv) the advancement of Universal Federation.” 

He stands for what? Hindu Nationalism. But as I say, undaunted, 
hope sprang almost eternally in my heart and soul, derived from Dadabhoy 
Nauroji. I was not going to give it up, but nourish it. After the Karachi 
Session of the Congress in 1913, I redoubled my efforts. What happened? 
Those of you who remember it know it was our set purpose to remove this 
misunderstanding. There were many others who were a pillar of strength 
amongst the Musalmans as well as the Hindus who made great efforts. I was 
the arch culprit in this mission. I therefore tried—and succeeded—to get 
these two organisations, the Congress and the Muslim League, to meet at 
least in one city. That was in 191^. It was after laborious efforts that I got 
them together in the city of Bombay. At that time, as it happened, the war 
was on; and it was expected that the Government would make some declara¬ 
tion of policy on constitutional reform in this country. Our friends, the 
British, at that time—even to-day I don’t think they have given up this game— 
did not want that these two organizations should meet in the same city, leave 
alone under one roof. You know, ladies and gentlemen, that that session of 
the All-India Muslim League at its first meeting was broken up under the very 
nose of the police. We asked the Government to hold an enquiry, as we felt 
that it was with the connivance of the police, and with the support of the 
bureaucracy, that the meeting of the Muslim League had been broken up. 

I do not want to go into details. It is a matter of history. I want 
just to skip over those events and give you the background. At the end of 
the next year, that is in December 1916, the Congress and the League again 
met at Lucknow, and there we signed, sealed and delivered the Lucknow Pact, 
loiown as the Hindu-Muslim Lucknow Pact. But that Pact was mutilated by 
the British Parliament in various ways. After that came the Montagu-Chelms¬ 
ford Reforms declaration. 

Enter Mr, Gandhi. 

It was in 1916-17, while tliis was going on, that Mr. Gandhi came on 
the horizon. Let us see what happened. Mr. Gandhi puts his declaration in 
Young India on May 12, 1920—You will remember that in this same auspicious 
month of May Mr. B. C. Pall made his declaration seven years ago—and what 
does Mr. Gandhi say? 

“It will be seen that for me there are not politics but religion. 
They subserve religion.” (You will see later what Mr. Gandhi has 
done in pursuance of his declaration. He says further...) 

“The politician in me has never dominated a single decision of 
mine, and if I take part in politics, it is only because politics encircle 
us to-day like the coils of a snake, from which one cannot get out, no 
matter how much one tries. In order to wrestle with this snake, I 
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have been experimenting with myself and my friends in politics by 
introducing religion into politics/^ 

Let me tell you, ladies and gentlemen, he has done that with a 
vengeance, as you will perceive when I go further. In 1921, after he captured 
the Congress at Nagpur, he said in Young India on October 21, 1921 : 

“I call myself a Sanatani (orthodox) Hindu because, firstly, I 
believe in the Vedas, the Upanishad the Puranas and all that goes by 
the name of Hindu scriptures and therefore in Avatars and rebirth.’' 
(Ultimately he himself became on Avatar \) 

“Secondly, I believe in the Varnashrama Dharma (the law of the 
Caste system) in its Vedic form. 

“Thirdly, I believe in the protection of the cow as an article of 
faith, and fourthly, I do not disbelieve in idol worship.” 

He says in a milder form, “I do not disbelieve in idol worship,” 

In spite of these declarations, which are so clear and unequivocal, the 
Hindu Nationalists got a little nervous about it. They did not know that here 
is a man, a far-sighted, shrewd man. So there was a little apprehension and 
nervousness; and in order to reassure them, this is what he said in 1924: 

“It has been whispered that by being so much with Musalman 
friends, I make myself unfit to know the Hindu mind. The Hindu 
mind is myself. Surely, I do not live amidst Hindus to know the Hindu 
mind when every fibre of my being is Hindu. 

“My Hindusim must be a very poor thing if it cannot flourish 
under influences the most adverse.” 

Yet ladies and gentlemen, you will remember that when I expressed 
my desire to meet him as a Hindu leader, he resented it—and yet he 
says, “every fibre of his being is Hindu”, which means that his Hindu mind is 
impregnable. This was in 1924. 

192^ and After, 

From 192^ onwards, as you know, many efforts were made for the 
adjustment of Hindu-Muslim differences. Every time we were the petitioners, 
the supplicants standing at the doors of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress, 
with our proposals formulated. For some reason or other the reply was 
“No”. They never made any counter-proposals. You remember, in 1927 
at Delhi we formulated some proposals. Somehow or other, fortunately or 
unfortunately, those proposals were substantially accepted by the Congress 
at Madras at the end of 1927. Therefore, the communal settlement was 
brought about and two committees were appointed, by the Muslim League 
and the Congress, jointly to make a political demand. Let me tell you that 
when these two committees met, it was Mr. Gandhi who smashed it up, and 
the Nehru Report was started, contrary to the resolutions of these two orga¬ 
nizations, after the two committees had actually met but dissolved. So we 
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were forced to withdraw our proposals. What happened next? Then came 
the Nehru Report. You know the history of it. I shall only tell you what 
Maulana Mohammad Ali said about the Nehru Report. He was an indepen¬ 
dent man. Some of the Muslims in the Congress had suffered more than 
anybody else. This is what Maulana Mohammad Ali says: 

In the days of the rule of the British India Company, the 
Government street-criers used to announce the dual sovereignty of 
India before notifying any Government notice, proclaiming the formula, 
namely, Khalq Khuda Ki, Mulk Maleka Ka, Hukum Companj Bahadur Ka 
(the people belong to God, the Country belongs to the Queen 
and the Government belongs to the Company Bahadur). But under 
the proposed regime of the Nehru Scheme of Mr. Gandhi, the Govern¬ 
ment street-criers will announce the new dual sovereignty of India by 
declaring the formula, namely, Khalq Khuda Ki, Mulk British Ka, 
Hukum Mahasabha Bahadur Ka—(The people belong to God, the 
country belongs to the British and the Government belongs to the 
Hindu Mahasabha Bahadur.) (Tremendous applause.) 

Presiding over a public meeting in Bombay in 1930, Maulana 
Mohammad Ali, who had worked, suffered and made sacrifices along with 
the Congressmen, says: 

Mr. Gandhi is working under the influence of the communalist 
Hindu Mahasabha. He is fighting for the supremacy of Hinduism and 
the submersion of Muslims. He has never consulted the Muslim 
community on the question of starting the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment. He wants to triumphantly pass over the head of the Indian 
Muslim community. We have not broken any pledge, pact or treaty. 
We are not traitors to India. The Musalmans have been oppressed 
and persecuted by the excesses of the Hindu majority in the last 10 
years, but Mr. Gandhi never tried to improve matters or condemn 
Hindu terrorism against the Muslims. He never denounced the 
movements of Shuddhi and Sanghatan which openly and clearly aimed 
at the annihilation of Muslims and Islam in India. He repudiated and 
broke the Madras Hindu-Muslim agreement. Now we have no option 
but to follow the Quranic teaching, namely, “If you fear treachery and 
pledge-breaking from any community, then throw her treaty on her 
face. Allah does not approve the action of traitors and pledge-brea¬ 
kers.” 

Now we come to the Second Round Table Conference to which Mr. 
Gandhi went for the first time as the sole representative of the Congress. 
What happened there? All attempts for a settlement were again smashed up 
by him very clearly and with some excuse or other. You will find in Dr. 
Ambedkar's book that one of the conditions that he imposed upon the Muslim 
delegation in London was that he would be prepared to agree to our proposals 
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on the express condition that we, the Muslims, should oppose the scheduled 
castes asking for any kind of separate electorates or special treatment. In 
other words, Mr. Gandhi did not want special treatment to be given to the 
scheduled castes. Now, I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, how is it possible 
that any man who has got any elementary idea of honour, of integrity, of fair- 
play, of justice, to agree to this, that these 70 millions, who are the biggest 
blot on the fair name of India, should be kept as untouchables, at the mercy 
of the Sanathanists, Mr. Gandhi being one. I assure you in the name of 
humanity I care more for them than for Musalmans. (Cries of ‘Hear, hear!' 
and cheers.) After all, we, Musalmans, are capable of giving and taking. 
Could there be any condition so offensive and absurd as this one laid down by 
Mr. Gandhi. The second condition was that you Muslims agree that you will 
fight for the freedom of the country. Am I so degraded as to accept such a 
condition? I want the freedom of the people of this country more than any¬ 
body else. It looked as if Mr. Gandhi had a monopoly for the love and the 
freedom of the country. The thing naturally broke down. When the 
Minorities Committee of the Round-Table Conference met, this is what Mr. 
Gandhi said—and the real thing that was at the back of his mind always came 
out at the critical moment, in a roundabout way. He was addressing the 
minority community and Mr. Macdonald was presiding. He said: 

“Further you will allow me to say that this was hardly the time to 
summon the Minorities Committee. The solution of the communal 
tangle can be the crown of the Swaraj Constitution and not its founda¬ 
tion. Our differences have hardened, if they have not arisen, by 
reason of the foreign domination. I have not a shadow of doubt that 
the iceberg of communal differences will melt under the warmth of 
the sun of freedom." 

What did Mr. Macdonald say? Even the Prime Minister was provoked 
to such an extent that he spoke out. Whatever may be said about Mr. 
Macdonald, he had really a very soft comer for the aspirations of India. This 
is what he said to Mr. Gandhi: 

“Be honest and face the facts. The Communal problem is a 
problem of fact. Does the problem exist in India or does it not exist? 
I do not answer, I leave you honestly to answer it for yourselves and 
to yourselves. 

“Then if the communal problem does exist, how can it be 
discussed with a view to settlement, either in India or here? At the 
foundation of any progress towards the setting up of an Indian constitu¬ 
tion lies the problem of community representation, community rights, 
community protection and so on..." 

GandhFs Institutions 

That closed the chapter of the Round-Table Conference. What 
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happened then? I will tell you very briefly. Mr. Gandhi put up the follow¬ 
ing institutions: 

1. The Gandhi Ashram (Monastery) at Sevagram, Wardha. (To 
serve as the Vatican of Gandhism and the Capital of the Congress.) 

2. The Gandhi Seva Sangha (A small body of nine Gandhian Cardi¬ 
nals, or High Patriarchs, who form the permanent Inner Cabinet of Gandhi 
and Gandhism.) 

3. Gandhi Harijan Seva Sangha (To consolidate the Depressed 
Classes as integral parts of Hindusim and to prevent their conversion to Islam 
or Christianity.) 

4. Gandhi Hindi Prachar Sanglm (To propagate Sanskritized Hindi 
as the State and national language of India and to displace Urdu from its place 
of primacy and popularity.) 

Gandhi Nagri Prachar Sabha (To propagate the idea that all 
Indian Languages should be written in Hindi Devanagari Script and to displace 
Urdtt Script.) 

6. Gandhi Gram Sudhar Sabha (Village Welfare League, to preach 
and propagate Gandhian Principles in the Villages.) 

7. Gandhi Khadi Prathisthan (To preach the cult of the spinning 
wheel and Khadi or hand-woven cloth, which is worshipped as a fetish.) 

8. Gandhi Wardha Talimi Sangha was also later organized to propagate 
Gandhian principles of religion, spiritualism, national economy and national¬ 
ism through a State-controlled system of compulsory primary education. 
Under the Wardha scheme, the entire system of education of the country 
was sought to be made subservient to tlie propagation of Gandhism (which was 
only a new form of Hinduism to the exclusion of all other religions). 

9. Gandhi Gow Kakhsha Sabha (Cow Cult Association), 

Gandhi is a great believer in the Hindu Cow Cult—the worship of 
the cow as a goddess. He has therefore made Gow Kakhsha Sabha and 
Cow Exhibition an adjimct of the Conrgess. 

10. Gandhi Seva Sangha is the Mother-Superior of all these associations. 
Mr. Gandhi addressing the Gandhi Seva Sangha says: 

“Spheres of action of these associations are limited. But yours 

is unlimited. Yours is a mighty tree of which these various associations 

may be called branches." 

This is how he addressed his Mother-Superior. Not only that, but 
you will find that he appointed certain Deputies. Besides dividing the whole 
subcontinent of India into three definite Parliamentary Zones and appointing 
three Parliamentary Zone-Dictators, like their Nazi counterparts of District 
Fuehrers, has also gradually developed permanent Deputy Mahatmas in almost 
all provinces and zones. These Deputy Mahatmas are the confirmed Cardi¬ 
nals of Gandhism, belivers in the Gandhian Principles and Gandhian Dictator¬ 
ship—carriers of his message and executors of his orders. For instance, the 
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permanent Secretary of the All-India Congress Office is Acliarya Kripalani, a 
great exponent and theorist of Gandhism and author of the famous article 
The Gandhian Way ; Kaka Kalekar is in charge of the Gandliian programme of 
Hindi and Nagri. Mr. Mashruwala is in charge of the Grand Council of 
Cardinals of Gandhism the Gandhi Seva Sangha. Mr. Arya Nayakam and Mr. 
Kumarappa are in charge of the Wardha Education Schemes. Dr. Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh, the Deputy Gandhi of Bengal, is in charge of Khadi Pratisthan 
and Gandhi Ashram in Bengal. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Deputy Gandhi of 
Bihar, is in charge of the Sadaqat Ashrams in Bihar. The Frontier Gandhi, 
Abdul Ghaffar is in charge of the Hinduization influence and emasculation of 
the martial Pathans—the bugbear of the dreamers of Hindu Raj. He is in 
charge of the Gandhi Ashram in N. W. F. P. Sardar Patel is the Deputy Gandhi 
in Gujrat and Bombay. Shankar Rao Deo is the Deputy Gandhi of Maharash¬ 
tra. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah, another theorist and exponent of Gandhism, 
is the Deputy Gandhi of the Andhra Province—and so on and so forth. 

Gandhi, Hitler and Mussolini 

It is not my testimony. I am going to give you the testimony of the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the All-India National Congress 
that took place at Tripuri. At that time the organization had developed to a 
very great extent. I want the people to understand the facts, and then come 
to their own conclusions. This is what Seth Govind Das, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee said: 

‘^Our Congress organization can be compared with the Fascist 
Party of Italy, the Nazi Party of Germany and the Communist Party of 
Russia, although they have embraced violence and we are weded to the 
creed of non-violence. All the inhabitants of Italy are not Fascists, 
the entire German public is not Nazi, neither are all Russians Com¬ 
munists; but they all have faith in their respective parties. Every 
Indian is not a four-anna member of the Congress, yet all Indians are 
with the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi occupies the same position 
among Congressmen as that held by Mussolini among Fascists, Hitler 
among Nazis and Stalin among Communists. The Congress, as at 
present constituted, is the creation of Mahatma Gandhi.’’ 

Now we are repeatedly told by this organization in India that the 
Muslim League is a communal organization. It is the Hindu leaders who 
have deliberately, and with a set purpose, destroyed any possible chance of 
adjustment between these two communities by well-planned and systematic 
manoeuvres, and by organizing themselves. And then they call it Nationalism 
.. .Nationalism-—Democracy.. .Democracy! 

I ask you, is this nationalism, is this democracy? (Cries of ‘No!’ from 
all corners.) When we say ‘No’, we have this experience for the last ig 
years and its unimpeachable evidence. But we have heard and felt hurt when 


f 

I Ixi vain they say that we have destroyed it, and the talk of Nationalism and 

j Democracy. Either they can’t understand or they are dishonest. Don’t they 

i understand it when we say that the Parliamentary system of democracy is not 

i suited to the genius of this country? Surely it is obvious. It is not a question 

I of Democracy as a foundation of popular representative, constitutional gov¬ 

ernment. 


T 



Appeal to Give Up Pose 

We have made it clear that there cannot be any room for democracy 
when you have a nation working on these lines. Not only have we evidence; 
but we have suffered and experienced that. When you talk of democracy, 
you mean Hindu Raj, to dominate over the Muslims, a totally different nation, 
different in culture, different in everything. You yourself are working for 
Hindu Nationalism and Hindu Raj. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we learned democracy 1,300 years ago. It is 
in our blood, and it is as far away from the Hindu society as are the Arctic 
regions. You tell us that we are not democratic. It is we, who have learned 
the lesson of equality and brotherhood of man. Among you, one caste will 
not take a cup of water from another. Is this democracy? Is this honesty? 
We are for democracy. But not the democracy of your conception, which 
will turn the whole of India into a Gandhi Ashi*am. One society and nation 
will, by its permanent majority, destroy another nation or society in perma¬ 
nent minority—all that is dear to the minority. 

I give you these facts. I say, give up, give up this pose. You have 
made your bed. You may lie on it. Have your Hindu Nationalism: have 
your democracy to your heart’s content. Have your Hindustan if you can. 
I wish you God-speed. But I am not going, as long as there is life left in a 
single Musalman, to have this Hindu Raj. The Irish Nationalist Leader 
Redman met Carson, the Ulster leader, and told him, “Look here, can’t we 
come to some settlement. Why do you want to separate from Ireland.” 
Mind you, there is not one millionth part of the differences between the 
peoples of Ulster and Ireland. What was Carson’s reply? “I do not want 
to be ruled by you.” My reply to Mr. Gandhi is, “I do not want to be ruled 
by you.” 

That is die position. I only appeal. If only my humble voice could 
reach Hindu India—I appeal to them, “Give up this pose.” You want free¬ 
dom for the people of this land. I say not only for myself, but for all Musal- 
mans, give up what seems a boyhood’s dream of some of the Hindu leaders 
and what has been their manhood’s aim. You have failed. Thank God, you 
have failed. Let us close that chapter. Even nations who have killed millions 
of each other—which we have not yet done—’Who may be the bitterest ene¬ 
mies to-day, may become friends to-morrow. That is politics. If your 
leaders are on this path, as I say they are, and if you do not approve of it, it is 
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your responsibility, the responsibility of the Hindu public, to come forward 
and say, “Stop this internecine war, declare a truce; let us sit as equals and 
come to a settlement.’’ That is now the problem. I ask you—I may be 
wrong—how can you keep on saying that it is the British Government who 
has kept us apart? How can you go on singing this same song—I am not 
holding any brief for the British Government (applause)—I shall have to say 
something about them when I come to it. 

I am trying to reason with my own people in this land. It serves no 
useful purpose to say that the British do not wanting an agreement between 
us. Of course, I grant that the British take advantage of our folly. But we 
have devices of our own, which are better than any which the British can 
fashion to keep us disunited. When we have had this notice a million times 
that it was the policy of the British in India to divide and rule, why can’t we 
unite and get the British out; why can’t we do it in spite of them? Therefore, 
I say, it is no use appealing to other nations of the world. (Applause.) 

The different nations of the world can only show us sympathy in our 
demand to be free and self-governing. They will, of course, do whatever 
they can. But what is the use of appealing to other nations to settle our 
affairs? How can anybody do it? Are they going to run the Government 
here? Are they going to send representatives from America to your Parlia¬ 
ment and see that your Parliament is carried on properly? Will any other 
country send members to your Legislature and see that the Legislature func¬ 
tions properly? If they do, then we are exactly where we are. It will be 
your Representatives, it will be your Cabinet that will be functioning. There¬ 
fore, I say, that our destiny is in our ovm hands. Specially when obstacles 
are put in our way, it is all the more reason why we should come to an agree¬ 
ment in spite of them. 

Nehru s Double Role 

Now we come to recent events. I do not want to add anything more 
than our resolution with regard to the proposal that Sir Stafford Cripps brought 
to India on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. Although the final decision 
of the League was taken after the Allahabad Session, you know the reasons 
and grounds, and I do not want to take up your time and repeat them. Sir 
Cripps proposals were not acceptable, of course, to us and to the Congress 
for different reasons. So far as the Congress is concerned, even from his last 
speech that Mr. Gandhi made, it is clear that he was not only opposed to 
the Pakistan Scheme, but considered that it W'as a sin. He cannot use a 
stronger word— if you know Mr. Gandhi. Mind you, it is not a crime, 
it is a sin—that is, you will be doomed in this world as well as in the next if 
you talk of Pakistan. While it was given out that the Cripps’ proposals were 
not acceptable to the Congress—I know nothing of what actually happened 
between Cripps and the Congress—so far as the public are concerned, it was 



said that the proposals were rejected on the ground, first of the Veto and then 
of the Defence portfolio. Well, about the same time when this controver¬ 
sy was going on between Mr. Cripps and the Congress, Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, in an article sent by wireless to America and published in The New 
York Times of July 19, 1942, says: 

“Thirty years ago the British Government introduced the principle 
of separate religious electorates in India, a fatal thing which has come 
in the way of development of political parties. Now they have tried 
to introduce the idea of partitioning India not only into two but 
possibly many separate parts. This was one of the reasons which led 
to bitter resentment of the Cripps’ proposals. The All-India Cong¬ 
ress could not agree to this.” 

Was it on the question of veto or was it on the ground of the defence 
portfolio ? Or was it that the All-India Congress was not agreed to any idea 
of Pakistan. To this country is given one version and to America another! 
Americans are propagandists themselves. But I think they must realize 
and fully realize that they are no better propagandists than the Indian National 
Congress. 

Civil Disobedience 

Well, after that you come to Individual Civil Disobedience—not 
for any political purpose, but for the freedom of speech. Now what liberty 
of speech do you want?—liberty of speech to preach and to advocate, in every 
possible way, the prevention of war efforts ? I think even if it was our own 
Government, if I had any say in the matter, and if an organization, the most 
powerful organization in the country, with all its resources, wanted to be 
let loose to preach against the war effort, I would not tolerate it. I would 
put them in jail. But if it were a conscientious objector, I could 
understand. 

How can you expect any Government, much less a foreign Government, 
to allow this to be carried on? Let take us a commonsense view of it. Was it 
really intended to vindicate freedom of speech, or was it intended to prevent 
the war effort to embarrass and coerce the British Government to concede 
their demand? In the meantime, Mr. Gandhi was saying that he would 
never launch his Civil Disobedience movement because it would be suicidal. 
But mind you, Mr. Gandhi said he was never going to launch C.D. movement 
because it would be against the wishes of the Muslim League. He was saying 
for the last 22 years that he lived for Hindu-Muslim unity, that it was the 
sole aim of his life, and without Hindu-Muslim unity they could never achieve 
freedom. In July last year, when he struck upon a new technique, an en¬ 
tirely new technique, it was not then suicidal to ignore the Muslim League 
and whether the Muslim League came in or not. He revised his declarations 
of 22 years that there could be no swdrajy no freedom without Hindu-Muslim 
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unity. It is all thrown to the winds, suddenly, when Mr. Gandhi lays down 
the policy and programme in the famous resolution of August 8. What is 
it? “Quit India.’’ Look at the enormity! Don’t care, don’t care what 
these 100 million people of this country have to say 1 I am going to bend this 
Government to surrender to my desire! The British said—and mind you, 
I don’t take everything they say to be correct—they said: “In resisting the 
Congress we are really protecting you and safeguarding your interests, because 
if we were to surrender to the demands of the Congress, it would be at your 
risk and sacrifice.’’ But the Musalmans say: “We don’t believe that you 
love us so much.” We know it suits them and they are taking the fullest 
advantage of the situation, because if there is any agreement between Hindus 
and Muslims, then they know the net result of that would be parting with 
power. They say they are only too anxious to part with power, but we do 
not agree in uniting. If we cannot secure power as a united India, then let 
us take it as divided India. 

The Cockpit of a Feud 

Now let me tell you, ladies and gentlemen—and here I tell you, if 
my humble voice reaches the Hindu public, to consider carefully whether I 
am right or wrong—I shall, put it as frankly as possible. The British policy 
in this subcontinent has for nearly loo years been based on their conviction 
that the Muslims and Hindus will never agree^ and that if by some means or 
other they enter into an agreement, by &eir influence or pressure, then it 
will be nothing but the cockpit of a feud beneath the umbrella of a united 
India—^with the Englishman on the top. Therefore the Britisher, with his 
farsighted vision, has followed a policy and taken us on this line of a united 
democratic India—I don’t think ^ey have given it up yet—the line of a uni¬ 
ted India and a democratic supremacy system of government. The Britishers 
know that if we are kept on that line it will prolong their lease of supremacy, 
that if we were to frame ^ Constitution as a democratically united India, we 
would never come to an agreement vdthout their arbitration. When you 
have quarrelled and broken each others heads, then the monkey will come in 
to do justice between two cats. That is the reason why—there being a strong 
diehard British school of thought —our friends who happen to be at the head 
of the Govermnent of India to-day (the great man, Lord Linlithgow, the Vice¬ 
roy, and Mr, Amery, Secretary of State for India, who are a pucca diehard 
brand) are still dangling the carrot before the donkey by saying that geogra¬ 
phically India is one. The other great man in London has suddenly discovered 
that historically India was united under Akbar. 

My friends, I have no ill-will against the Hindus. I want you to know 
that if by any miracle you can come to a constitutionally united democratic 
India, you can only do so, as far as British India is concerned. 
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Indian States 

Let me tell you that the Britishers know that we will have to get over 
another hurdle—the biggest hurdle—^namely, the Indian States. You will 
find so many hurdles—^1,2,3 and 4. You are asked to get over these hurdles, 
and the last hurdle is the most difficult one to get over. You may think as 
much as you like. The policy that the British Government have pursued 
for nearly 100 years leads to this. Not only have they somehow or other 
made you miss the bus; but they have put you in the wrong bus. Now, do 
not allow yourselves to be bamboozled and fooled any longer. It is nearly 
a century. I say to the Hindus—and the Britishers know it better than any¬ 
body else—that the quickest way for the freedom of the peoples, both Hindus 
and Muslims, is Pakistan. It may come in my life time or not (Cries heard 
from all comers, “It will, it will”)—you will remember these words of 
mine, and I say this with no ill-will or offence: Some nations have killed 
millions of each other, and yet an enemy of to-day is a fiiend of to-morrow. 
That is life. That is history. 

So I say this with a clear conscience. My profound regret is that it is 
the Congress and its Hindu leadership that are holding up the achievement of 
the freedom of both the Hindus and the Musalmans. I appeal to the Hindu 
public and Hindu leaders: Review, revise your policy. A lot of propaganda, 
false propaganda, is being carried on by the Congress, and recently the appeals 
and statements they have published are fundamentally wrong. 

The Congress position has been this from the start up to August 8, 
that the policy and demand for Palcistan is an untruth. In his correspondence 
with the Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi had forgotten to mention this point altogether, 
and hence he puts this in a postscript. “The Government have evidently 
ignored or overlooked the very material fact that the Congress, by its August 
resolution, asked iiothing for itself. All its demands were for the whole 
people. As you should be aware, the Congress was willing and prepared for 
the Government inviting Quaid-i-Azatn Jinnah to form a National Govern¬ 
ment subject to such agreed adjustments as may be necessary for the duration 
of the war, such Government being responsible to a duly elected assembly,” 

Am I Wrong 1 

This is Mr. Gandhi’s language. The whole crux of this proposal 
is that he wants such a government as will be ^responsible to a duly elected 
assembly’. I ask you: what is left if this is carried out? Is there any doubt 
that Lord Linlithgow will be immediately turned into a constitutional Co 
Governor-General—or he might get a kick. The India Office will be abolish¬ 
ed ; the office of the Secretary of State will be abolished, and the British Parlia¬ 
ment will have no say in India. This Central Constitution can only be brought 
into effect by repealing the present Constitution completely, and substituting 
another. If I am wrong, I shall stand corrected. Once the present central 
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foundation structure is gone, the surrounding provincial structure cannot 
last. What about the provinces? Are they to remain under the Governors? 
Are they to remain under the present Constitution? Therefore, you must 
overhaul, repeal the present Constitution, and undertake the framing of an 
entirely new Constitution for the whole of India, including the Indian States. 
We are asked: What is wrong in that? Pakistan is only to be postponed. 
The answer is that the moment you accept and undertake this position on the 
basis of Mr. Gandhi’s proposal, the Pakistan demand is torpedoed by our 
consent; the framing of a new Constitution on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Gandhi would lead to the bitterest controversies if any such attempt were 
made—to say nothing about who is to be authorized to frame such a Constitu¬ 
tion. Therefore, the position of the Congress is exactly the same as ever. It 
is only put in different words, in a different language; but it means Hindu 
Raj on an Akhand Hindustan basis—a position which we can never accept. 

Nobody would welcome it more than myself, if Mr. Gandhi is even 
now really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the 
basis of Pakistan. Let me tell you that it will be the greatest day for both 
Hindus and Musalmans. If he has made up his mind, what is there to prevent 
Mr, Gandhi from writing direct to me? He is writing letters to the Viceroy. 
Why does he not write to me direct? Who is there that can prevent him 
from doing so? What is the use of going to the Viceroy and leading deputa¬ 
tions and carrying on correspondence? Who is to prevent Mr. Gandhi 
to-day? I cannot believe for a single moment-—strong as this Government may 
be in this country, and you may say anything you like against this Govern¬ 
ment—I cannot believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter if 
it is sent to me. (Loud cheers and applause.) 

It would be a very serious thing, indeed, if such a thing were done by 
the Government. But I do not see evidence of any kind of change of policy 
on the part of Mr. Gandhi or the Congress or the Hindu leadership. 

I am told that We should do something. As far as my information goes, 
there is no change. What are we to do? When I was invited to the so- 
called ‘No-Party Conference,’ I said to Mr. C. Rajagopalachari that I did not 
want to attend the Conference, and I gave my reasons for it. I do not want 
to attack them in any way. I do not want to create any unnecessary bitter¬ 
ness. We know, of course, that they have no following, but they are men 
who occupy some position in life, men who have some experience. May be 
they are our political opponents; but once they were in the forefront, in the 
vanguard of the political movement. In the country these gentlemen could 
have adopted a more effective metliod of tackling this question than the reso¬ 
lution they passed and the procedure they adopted. But great men also make 
mistakes. Mr. Gandhi gets all the information, all the newspapers and knows 
and understands what is going on. If there is any change of heart on his part, 
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he has only to drop me a few lines, when, I assure you, the Muslim League 
will not fail, whatever may have been our controversies in the past. (Tre¬ 
mendous applause and cheers.) 

The Hardest Nut to Crack 

Now I come to the Britishers. They are the hardest nut to crack. 
What is their position? Their position is this. The Congress is a rebel 
organization. It is guilty of high treason. They are the enemies of the 
Government and the Crown. Therefore no truck with them. They are 
only one party. But the overwhelming majority of the people of India are 
not with the Congress; they are with the British Government. What do the 
recent statements of the Premier say? What does the press in London say? 
The Sundaj Chronicle in a leader says: “Prime Minister ChurchilTs message, 
praising the gallantry of the Indian soldiers, will find an echo in the heart of 
the British nation.” Where is the echo? Mr. Churchill went into mathe¬ 
matical figures, and he made out that the overwhelming majority of the people 
of India were not with the Congress. So far as the Muslim League is 
concerned, there is not the slightest doubt, we have kept aloof and thank 
God—we have kept aloof because we are between the devil and the deep sea. 
As I said earlier, I am not satisfied with the British who say that they are fight¬ 
ing the Congress to protect us and the interests of the minorities. They say 
they are ready and willing, and in fact are dying to part with power. The 
Viceroy made such references during the Christmas week at Calcutta. Hav¬ 
ing declared the Congress an outlaw, what do the British say to others. TKey 
say, “How can we ignore Congress?” In that case, don’t you see that not 
only is nobody going to believe you, but by your own admission, you are 
proclaiming that your anxiety, your desire, your ardent desire to move in the 
direction of handing over power provisionally, has been successfully held up 
by a rebel organization, the Congress. It is a confession of failure on their 
part. Either the people of India are at the back of the Congress or they are 
not. If the overwhelming majority are not—as the 100 million Musalmans 
are certainly not—then what is the answer to the rest of India. They say, 
“We can’t do anything because this rebel organization has paralysed us. We 
can only praise your services when you die on the battlefield and no more. 

Is this an honest attitude? 

From this attitude, can anyone believe that there is a real and honest 
desire to transfer power? Times out of number we have made it clear. But 
we are ignored; our party is ignored because it suits them. We are, on the 
contrary, accused of not helping the war effort, and we are very often threa¬ 
tened by this very Government that “those who are not with us are against 
us.” Now 1 say, ladies and gentlemen, so far as Muslim India is concerned, 
so far as we, Musalmans are concerned, our cup of bitterness is reaching the 
brimful. 
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If have got any honest and capable agents, they ought to be kent- 
mfonned m London. I once more draw the attention of the British Govern 
ment to this fact. It is a very serious situation indeed, and I inform them from' 
IS platform that the cup of bitterness, and disappointment—not to use anv 
stronger language—^at the shaby treatment meted out to Muslim India is I 
danger to them. You cannot continue like this. Therefore reconsider vour 
position. What is our demand? Make a declaration. The Muslim League 
calls upon the British Government to come forward, without any ftirther 
delay, with an unequivocal declaration guaranteeing to the Musalmans the 
right of self-determination, and to pledge themselves that they will abide bv 
toe verdtot of a plebiscite on the lines of the resolution passed at the Muslim 
League Session in Lahore in 1940. 

Attitude to the War 

The Muslim League has been ready, and is still ready and willing to 
consider any proposals and negotiate with any party on a footing of equality 
tor the setting up of a provisional Government at the Centre, in order to mo 
bihze the resources of toe country for the purpose of the defence of India and 
he successful prosecution of the war. This resolution was passed at Bombay 
on August 20, 1942. That has so far been completely ignored. Now we 
are in this war, kept in the position of mere spectators. I have said it once 
an say it again on this occasioiij that whatever may be our views and oni- 
mons, there is not the slightest doubt that—a fact is a fact-India is in the w^r 
Being m the war, whose interest is greater now? Is it more in the interest of 
toe Britisher, or is it in the interest of the United Nations, who are in it like 
America, or is it more in our interests that we should not be reduced to mere 
helpless spectators by one device or the other, by one manoeuvre or the other 
by one excuse or the other, to keep the 100 millions as they are and to carry 
on without their co-operation? They are making a great mistake They 
are not out of the woods yet. Let me tell you as I have said veiy often: Our 
American friends can go to New York or Chicago if they are beaten and 
toe British can go to London. And further, I can say that their country 
is not going to be ruled by Hitler or Mussolini or the Mikado. That to my 
mind IS inconceivable. It may happen that America is reduced to a second- 
rate Power after the war. That is the danger. But their danger does not 
go o length that their country might be ruled by another foreign Power What 
IS my position? It is this, if this war is lost, there is no other Power:' either 
Japan or Hitler will come to this country, and we shall come under the jack- 
boot of Hitler or Tojo, I have no Chicago or London to go to. 

What about us? Who is more interested in defending this country 
and prosecuting this War? It is not a sentimental thing. I say, nobody 

more than we.Tt is we who will suffer the ravages of war and the destraction and 

devastation of our homes and hearths in Muslim Zones in the East and West, 
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which are toe immediate targets of the enemy. Who is more likely to lose, 
who is more likely to suffer than we? Who is more interested in defending 
India? It is thoroughly dishonest for the British to say that we are non-co- 
operating...The Muslim League says “We cannot co-operate because you 
want us to come in as mere camp-followers. What are the prospects 
for us? What will be the fruits of victory for us, when we have given our 
money, our blood and everything? If we are defeated, Japan or Germany will 
come. If we win, we are just camp-followers and may get a baksheesh in the 
end. Is this an incentive to co-operation? Can any honourable, self-respecting 
or organized nation accept that position? (Cries of ‘No!’ ‘No!’) That is the 
picture. Therefore, either they have blundered and are blundering, or they 
do not really want to part with power. They are taking their chance as a 
gambler does, saying to themseloes: “If we win, we will keep them where 
they are. If we lose, then after us the delgue?’’ Apres nous le deluge. 

I do not wantAo say anything more about Pakistan. There is no 
difficulty in understanding Pakistan. Even outsiders have understood it. Again, 
it reminded me of Goltoale when Major Yeats Brown in his new book says: 
“Let us put ourselves in Muslim slippers. Here is the passage from his book. 

“Let us put ourselves in Muslim slippers. We, British, would 
consider ourselves aggrieved if some world-improving superman or super¬ 
government were to decree that we should be ruled by an All-Europe Gov¬ 
ernment (no doubt with safeguards), with Teutons as the dominant race or 
Slavs, if you prefer—because we were a minority in Europe. 

Then he says further: “Even if this Super-Government consisted of 
supermen of infinite strength and wisdom, we should submit to it only just 
so long as we had not the strength to throw off the shackle. And if the super¬ 
men showed signs of doubting their own decision, yet continued to asseverate 
before the world that they had offered freedom to all Europe, that it was now 
incumbent on us to find a solution to the difficulty, we should reply as the 
Muslim League has, that such freedom was a farce.” 

May I add here that Mr. Gandhi, the superman, precisely wants Akhand 
Hindustan; and Muslim India cannot and will not agree to this demand. 
What would the Englishman say ? Will he then say, “Smaller nations cannot 
exist. We are in a small island—only 35 million people. They are Teuton 
brothers, the Germans, and 80 millions.” If a proposal were made that they 
should have one Government, would the English agree? What is the diffe¬ 
rence between an Englishman and a German? To begin with, they are the 
Anglo-Saxon race and all Christians. Their dress is not different. Their 
calendar is not different. Their language and jurisprudence and culture are 
not veiy different. Their architecture, art, music and civilization are not 
different. But what would and Englishman say? What would Canada say, 
if to-morrow a proposal were made that Canada and the United States should 
become one federated government, and Canada become one of the units? 
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And what about others—North America and South America? America ic 
geographically one. So is Europe. So is Asia. What would they sav if 
such a proposition were made. Therefore Major Yeats Brown says verv 
rightly Put yourselyes into Muslim slippers”. Even if the goyer^meS 
consisted of superman of infinite strength and wisdom, we should not submit 
to It while we did not haye the strength to throw off the shackles The 
Muslim League would consider such a freedom a farce. 

Hindu Conception of Freedom, 

r. should be considered by the Hindu leaders. The freedom 

Jey are offering to us is the freedom of their conception, the freedom of 
their determination, the freedom of their rule—which is a farce Well 
Aerefore, there is no difficulty of understanding. First of all, we haye aot 
to settle the basis Do you really want to create some confusion and let 
sotne material for the purpose of propaganda? I haye no doubt in my mind 
that a large body of us yisualize Pakistan as a people’s goyemment. Either 
you seize it by force or get it by agreement. But until you get it—whether 
It IS from a foreign nation or whether it is from our own goyemment—the 
question as to the constitation and the form and system of goyemment does 

brikT' r * revolution of France. The party that wanted to 

break the Gov^ment had to have a Constituent Assembly after they seized 
the country. Take the case of Australia—that happened by agreement. Let 
us first ap-ee that there shall be two Indias. Then the constitution-making 
body wi 1 be elected by some system from the people, and it is the people 
who will choose ffieir representatives to go to the constitution-making body. 
Therefore I visualize a constitution-making body being set up and basid on a 
vety low frmchise It may be two annas, or it may be an adult franchise in 
Pakistan You will elect your representatives to the constitution-making 
TK- ■ m i““^ not know your power, you may not know how to use it. 
This would be your fault. But I am sure that democracy is in our blood 

u?"/ of adverse circumstances have made 

e circulation of that blood cold. It has got frozen, and your arteries are 
not facuoning. But thank God, the blood is circulating agdn, thanks to the 
Muslim League efforts. It will be a People’s Government^ 

who ba!!T ^ a warning to the landlords and capitalists 

who have flourished at our expense by a system which is so vicious, ich is 

so wicked and which makes them so selfish, that it is difficult to reason with 
them. The exploitation of the masses has gone into their blood They 
have forgotten the lesson of Islam. Greed and selfishness have made these 
people subordinate the interests of others in order to fatten themselves It 

X the countrydde. 

h rll ^hcre are millions and millions of our people who 

ardly get one meal a day. Is this civilization? Is this the aim of Pakistan? 
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nf ‘‘No No ”) Do you visualize that millions have been exploited 
S Inot g« one mLl a iljl If that is d,e idea of Pakistan, I would not 
have it If they are wise they will have to adjust themselves to the new mod¬ 
ern conditions oi life. If they don’t, God help them: we shall not help them. 
/Shouts of ‘Hear, hear!’ and applause.) Therefore let us have faith in our- 
Llves. Let us not falter or hesitate—that is our goal. We are to 

achieve it. The Constitution of Pakistan can only be framed by the millat 
and the people. Prepare yourselves and see that you frame a Constitution 
which is to your heart’s desire. There is a lot of misunderstanding. A lot of 
mischief is created. Is it going to be an Islamic Government? Is it not begging 
the question? Is it not a question of passing a vote of censure on yourself? 
The Constitution and the Government will be what the people will decide. 
The only question is that of minorities.' 

The Minorities 

The minorities are entitled to get a definite assurance or to ask, 
‘Where do we stand in the Pakistan that you visualize?’ That is an issue of 
giving a definite and clear assurance to the minorities. We have done it. 
We have passed a resolution that the minorities must be protected and saie- 
guarded to the fullest extent; and as I said before, any civilized Government 
will do it and ought to do it. So far as we are concerned, our ow history 
and our prophet have given the clearest proof that the non-Muslims have been 

treated not only justly and fairly but generously. 

Now one more thing I wish to say about Pakistan is this. There is a 
new propaganda. We had many wicked propagandas, like the one of cutttng 
the mother cow into two, vivisection of mother India and all the rest.^ le 
latest argument, which I think is really very wicked—of all, the most wicked. 
The ar^ment is this: that Mr. Jinnah is working for the territories in the 
North-West and Eastern zones as ‘Pak’ and the others as Na-Pak . I haye hear 
this from several quarters—and I was thunderstruck. You know what false 
propaganda can do. I think you will bear me out that whenjve passed the 
Lahore Resolution, we had not used the word ‘Palastan. Who gave us ffiis 
word? (Cries of ‘Hindus’) Let me tell you it is their fault. They started 
damning the resolution on the ground that it was Pakistan. They are really 
ignorant of the Muslim movement. They fathered this word upon us. Give 
the dog a bad name and then hang him. They shouted Pan-Is amism. When 
this yets exploded, then came ‘Pakistan’ means alliance with other Muslim 
countries—Afghanistan, Iraq, Iran and Turkey--and they will grind down 
Hindu India. That is the deep game they are playing. You know perfectly 
well that Pakistan is a word which is really foisted upon us and fathered on us 
by some section of the Hindu press and also by the British Press. Now our 
r^olution was known for a long time as the Lahore Resolution, popularly 

I, See footnote 2 , p. 440* 
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know as Pakistan. But how long are we to have this long phrase. I now 
say o my Hindu and British friends: we thank you for giving us one word. 
(Applause, and cries of Hear, hear!’) 

What IS the origin of the word Pakistan? It was not the Muslim 
League or the Quaid-i-Azam who coined it. Some young fellows in London 
who w^ted a particular part of the North-West to be separated from the 
rest of India and coined a name in 1929-30, started the idea and called a zone 

M w n'n ^^7 ""P ‘P’ ‘A’ for Afghan (as the 

!n'^ Kashmir, ‘S’ for Sind 

nd Tan for Baluchistan. A name was coined. Thus whatever may have 

been the meaning of this word at the time—it is obvious that the language of 
every civilized country invents new words—the word ‘Pakistan’ has come to 
mean the Lahore Resolution. We wanted a word and it was foisted on us 
and we found it convenient to use it as a synonym for the Lahore Resolution. ’ 

Loose Federation 

We are asked by some constitutional Pandits, “Why can there not be 
some sort of loose federation or confederation?” People talk like that. I 
shall re^ out to you what I have written on this point, because it is important: 

f here are people who talk of some sort of a loose federation There 
are people who talk of giving the widest freedom to the federating units and 
residuary powers resting with the units. But they forget the entire constitu- 
tional history of the various parts of the world. Federation, however des- 
cribed and in whatever terms it is put, must ultimately deprive the federating 
units of authority in all vital matters. The units, despite themselves, would 
be compelled to grant more and more powers to the central authority, until 
in the end the strong central goyernment will have been established by the 
units themselves-they will be driven to do so by absolute necessity, if the 
basis of a federal goverrment is accepted. Taking for instance the United 
Q history, the Dominion of Canada and Australia, the Union of 

South Africa and Germany, and of other lands where federal or confederal 
systerns have been in existence, necessity has driven the component members 
and obliged them to increase and delegate their power and authority to the 
connecting link, namely, the Central Government ^ 

These ideas are based entirely on a wrong footing, due to a want of 
co^ect understanding as to what federation really means or implies. It is 
not of much importance whether the units in theory have the residLy powers 

nipni-^ units accept the basis of a federal central govern- 

ment it follows that it will inevitably and out of sheer necessity resolve itself 
nto an all powerftil central authority; and the units will be compelled to grant 
and delegate more and more powers to the centre, which also can hold these 
units as connecting links—more or less like country councils or glorified 
mumcipahties or feudatory States under the central authority. ^ 
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We are opposed to any scheme—nor can we agree to any proposal 
which has for its basis any conception or idea of a Central government— 
federal or confederal; for it is bound to lead in the long run to the emascula- 
tion of the entire Muslim nation—socially, educationally, culturally, econo¬ 
mically and politically—and to the establishment of Hindu majority raj in this 
subcontinent. 

Therefore, remove from your mind any idea of some form of such a 
loose federation. There is no such thing as loose federation. When there 
is a central government and provincial governments, they will go on tighten¬ 
ing, tightening, and tightening until you are pulverized with regard to your 
powers as imits. 

South Africa 

Well gentlemen, I think I have exhausted most of the points. There 
can be no doubt that the recent communal India Legislation in South Africa 
is tlie blackest of the black. That it should have been undertaken at this 
critical moment when, on the one hand, every unit of the Empire is asked to 
contribute to the war effort—and Indians were considered good enough to 
shed their blood and to stand side by side with white men, or even to pick 
them up when they had fallen on the battlefield to save their lives—but on 
the other hand, this badge of the horrible colour-bar is the reward for one of 
the members of the Commonwealth who is contributing his share in blood, 
which is acknowledged and praised duly. 

I am astonished that the Secretary of State for India, when he was 
asked in Parliament, should say that he has no statement to make, while the 
whole of India was condemning this bill—including even the Government of 
India, which is an agent of the British Government. Can we not learn a 
lesson from this with regard to our internal political controversies? 

The Indian States 

There is one other point. Recently another unfortunate thing has 
come to my notice. Things are not at all well in the Indian States. I shall 
name only some of the States: Kashmir, Gwallior and Kotah. It seems to 
me that it is most unfortunate; and I appeal to those States w’^here the Hindus 
are in the majority and where there is real Hindu power to set a better exam¬ 
ple. Similarly, I advise those Muslim rulers where the Musalmans are in the 
majority that they should treat the minority community fairly and deal with 
their legitimate grievances suitably. It is not the way we will deal with the 
problem of India—that wherever you happen to be in the majority you should 
wreak your vengeance or bitterness over the minority. You would be nearer 
the solution of the problem if you protect the minority. I hope that some 
satisfactory solution will be arrived at. I shall be equally grieved if the 
Muslim power or Muslim majorities ill-treat the Hindu minorities. 
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There remains finally one thing. I say to the Musalmans, we have 
gone through nearly seven years of various vicissitudes, and we have reached 
the stage where there is not the slightest doubt that die loo million Musal¬ 
mans are with us. When I say loo million Musalmans, I mean that 99 per 
cent of them are with us, leaving aside some who are traitors, cranks, super¬ 
men or lunatic.s—an evil from which no society or nation is free. The way 
in which I see them now is that the phoenix-like rise and regeneration of Mus¬ 
lim India from the very ashes of its ruination, after the terrible destructions in 
India in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries is a miracle. The peopl® 
who had lost everything and who were placed by providence between the two 
stones of a mill, not only came into their own in a very short time, but be¬ 
came, after the British, socially the most solid, militarily the most virile, and 
politically the most decisive factor in modern India. 

Now it is time to take up the constructive programme to build up 
this nation so that it can march on the path of our goal of Pakistan. It is for 
you all to put your heads together, your Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, and undertake proper and systematic planning—I can only repeat 
once again, for educational uplift, social uplift, economic uplift, political 
uplift and cultural uplift of the nation. We as a nation have got to attempt 
this constructive programme. I hope you will be able to do it. In die 
meantime, I will conclude by saying; The goal is near, stand united, persevere 
and march forward. (Loud and prolonged cheers, and cries of ‘Quaid-i- 
Azam Zindabad!’ ‘Pakistan Zindabad!’ ‘Muslim League Zindabad!’...)!• 

Second Sitting 

The second day’s sitting began by adopting a condolence resolution on 
the death of Sir Abdullah Haroon and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. 

MSOLUTION 1 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League places on record its 
deep sense of sorrow at the sad demise of Haji Sir Abdullah Haroon. 
His death at this juncture is a great loss to the Muslim League, and 
Muslim India has lost a sincere and zealous worker in the cause of 
Islam. The Session expresses its deep sympathy with the members 
of the bereaved family. 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League placed on record its 
deep sense of sorrow at the sudden and sad death of Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, who rendered very valuable services to the Muslim 
League and was a member of the Working Committee and the Council 


I. Source : Official Pamphlet, printed at the Muslim League Printing Press, Daryaganj, Delhi, 
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for a long time. This Session expresses its sympathy with the 
members of the bereaved family in their great loss, 

RESOLUTION 11 

Mr. Z. H. Lari next moved the following resolution on South 

Africa: 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League strongly condemns 
the trading and occupation of land (Transvaal) Bill passed by the 
South African Parliament, and makes it clear that if the Bill is assented 
by the Crown, it would lead to the gravest breach between Indian 
and South African peoples and will go on to sap the foundation of the 
future of the Commonwealth of Nations, and calls upon the British 
Government to intervene in the matter immediately. 

It is the considered opinion of this Session of the All-India 
Muslim League that the only solution of the Indian problem in South 
Africa is the enfranchisement of Indian Settlers there. This Session 
therefore calls upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing 
the Bill, convene a round-table conference between the Government 
of India and the Union and arrive at an amicable solution of the sit¬ 
uation which has arisen. 

The Session urges upon the Government of India that in case the 
Union Government fails to convene a round-table conference 
immediately, and enforces the Bill, they should examine the position 
witli a view to bringing into operation forthwith some of the 
provisions of the Reciprocity Act recently passed by the Indian 
Legislature. 

Mr. Lari said India could never neglect the interests of her nationals 
abroad. Although India was not in a position to effectively protect such 
interests, on account of her present dependent position, yet the court of 
protest was open to her. He explained the history of the Indian problem in 
South Africa, and said that Indians were being humiliated in that country. 
He hoped the Union Government would see the wisdom of agreeing to the 
demand for holding a round-table conference. If to-day India was not 
listened to, the day was not far off when India would be able to retaliate 
against the ill-treatment of its nationals. 

Sir Raza Ali, Government of India’s former Agent-General in South 
Africa, seconding the resolution, said that the condition of Indians in South 
Africa was pitiable. He criticized the speech of Field-Marshal Smuts in sup¬ 
port of the * Pegging’ Bill, and observed that while Marshal Smuts was consci¬ 
ous of the delicacy of the situation, this made no difference to his determina¬ 
tion to see the Bill through. The South African Premier had suave words 
for Indians, but his actions were altogether different. Had India been free, 
her nationals would not have been treated like this. 
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The resolution was unanimously carried. 

RESOLUTION III 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved the following resolution on food: 

Whereas the Government is responsible for the supply of 
necessities of life to the people of India—specially during war time, 
when the movement of merchandise is controlled entirely by the 
Government; 

Whereas the marked disparity between prices fixed by the Go¬ 
vernment for their own purchases and the prices at which the civil 
popultion is forced to buy some articles is against all sound theories 
of economics and leads to corruption, black markets and exploitation 
of the public; 

Whereas the policy of control, as devised and practised by the 
capitalists, traders and manufacturers in the name of the Government 
has failed to achieve its purpose, is encouraging hoarding and abnormal 
profiteering and causing misery to the people in general and the poorer 
classes in particular, 

The Muslim League urges on the Government of India the nece¬ 
ssity of framing their policy of control and distribution of the necessi¬ 
ties of life not so much in consultation with capitalists and officials, 
as in consultation with the representatives of the people, and ensuring 
that (I) necessities of life are made available to the people and are not 
locked up by distributors, (2) they are sold at reasonable prices provid¬ 
ing economic profit to the producers, (3) distributors are selected 
from all classes of people, and (4) retail shops are opened in every 
quarter of a town. 

The Muslim League further demands that the representatives of 
the people, specially of the Muslim League, should be associated with 
the officials and capitalists at every stage in the planning and execution 
of schemes of production and distribution. 

Sir Ziauddin said that the Government had no courage to face textile 
interests, and cotton piecegoods were being sold at abnormally high prices, 
while the scheme for standard cloth had been in the making for the last two 
years. Coal was another article in the control of which the Government had 
greatly bungled, particularly because consumers’ interests had not been con¬ 
sulted. As for food-grains, the Government controlled the prices without 
controlling the supplies. The system of distribution was equally defective. 

If the present conditions continued, he was afraid the worst sufferers would be 
the Musalmans and the poorer classes in India. This was bound to weaken 
the home front. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. Hussain Imam said that the Govern¬ 
ment was completely divorced from public opinion. Business was only 
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actuated by profit-making incentives and not by human feelings. The price 
of standard cloth had been increased by 25- per cent even before the cloth had 
been placed on the market. He regretted that the Government had not 
effectively dealt with the profiteers and industrialists in the same way they 
had dealt with the political agitation. 

The resolution was passed. 

RESOLUTION IV 

Syed Zakir Ali moved the following resolution on collective fines 
vis-a-vis Musalmans: 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League records its most 
emphatic protest against: 

1. the imposition of collective fines on Muslims, notwith¬ 
standing Government’s clear declaration that the Muslims have kept 
strictly aloof from the subversive movement launched by the Congress. 

2. non-exemption of Muslims from collective security orders 
which have been passed as a punitive measure; 

3. the policy of issuing licenses for sale and distribution of 
food-stuffs and other necessaries of life to overwhelmingly non-Muslim 
dealers; 

and demands that the collective fines realized from Musalmans 
be remitted, and they may be exempted from the operation of the 
orders regarding collective security and watch and ward; 

and urges Government to issue licenses to Muslims dealers in 
due proportion. 

Mr. Padshah supported the resolution, and said that in Madras a Musal- 
man has to prove his alibi before he could be exempted. 

The resolution was further supported by Khan Bahadur Mohammed 
Ismail and was adopted. 

Third Sitting 

In the third and last sitting of the League, Maulana Abdul Hamid Ba- 
dayuni moved his resolution about the execution of Pir Pagaro, as follows: 

RESOLUTION V 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League deplores the unjustifiable 
action of the Government inasmuch as retrospective effect was given 
to Martial Law and Pir Pagaro was tried by the Martial Law Court 
instead of by the normal judicial tribunal of the land for offences alleg¬ 
ed to have been committed before the introduction of Martial Law in 
the areas of Sind concerned and the sentence of death passed against 
him by such a Court was excluded. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, seconding the resolution, said in a brief 
speech that the incident depicted an act of injustice. 
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The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

RESOLUTION VI 

A resolution concerning Martial Law in Sind was moved by Mustapha 
Shah Gilani, which ran thus: 

The Session of the All-India Muslim League demands that all properties 
and treasures belonging or appertaining to the Pir of Pagaro recently 
confiscated or recovered by the Martial Law authorities, as they were 
held in trust by the said Pir of Pagaro for the benefit of Muslims, 
should be immediately entrusted to a committee of the representatives 
of Musalmans to be appointed by the Government of Sindh to adminis¬ 
ter this property for the benefit of the Muslims and for providing 
adequate maintenance for Pir Pagaro’s heirs and representatives. 

The resolution was supported by Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan, and was 
unanimously passed. 

RESOLUTION VII 

Another resolution protesting against the continuance of Martial Law 
in Sind was moved by Mr. G.M. Syed. 

Whereas Martial Law has been in force in Sind now for about a year, 
resulting in great hardships and sufferings to the people of the Province, 
particularly the Muslims, and whereas Government of India have 
given no indication of withdrawing it in the near future, in spite of the 
protest of the two Houses of the Central Legislature; 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League records its emphatic 
protest against the continuance of the Martial Law in utter disregard 
of public opinion in the province, and demands its immediate with¬ 
drawal. 

Mr. S.H. Abdul Majid Sindhi said the present Martial Law, unlike past 
practice, was not preceded by a Proclamation by the Governor-General. He 
said it was still not known under what authority or provision of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act Martial Law was enforced. No satisfactory explanation had 
been forthcoming from the Government. 

Th^ resolution was carried. 

RESOLUTION VIII 

The Honorary Secretary, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan moved the 
following resolution for reconstituting the committee of women for the 
purpose of propagating the League’s programme amonsgt Muslim women: 
Resolved tliat the following names for the All-India Women Subcommi¬ 
ttee be substituted for those approved under Resolution VlII passed 
at the Madras Session of the All-India Muslim League in April 1941, 
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with power to the Committee to fill in any vacancy that may occur 
owing to death, resignation or otherwise. 

( 7 .P: Begum Wasim; Begum Habibullah; Begum Aizaz Rasool; 
Begum Mohammad Ali; Begum Akhtar Mohammad Khan; Mrs. 
Razaullah Beg; Mrs. Saiduddin; Rahilla Khatoon. 

Punjab: Begum Abdul Aziz; Begum Bashir Ahmad; Begum 
Tasudduq Hosain; Fatma Begum; Begum Rahman. 

Bengal: Begum Shahabuddin; Mrs. Hakim; Begum M. Ispahan!. 
Bombay: Miss F. Jinnah; Begum Hafizuddin; Begum Jairajbhoy; 
Mrs. Mohammad Hussain, Mrs. Somjee. 

C.P: Begum Siddique Ali Khan; Salimuzzohra Begum; Mrs. 
Iftikhar Ali. 

Bihar: Begum Akhtar. 

Assam: Begum Abdul Matin Choudhary. 

Sindh: Lady Haroon, Begum Anwar Hedayatullah, Mrs. Allana. 
Baluchistan. Begum Kazi Isa. 

Delhi: Begum Hussain M. Malik; Anjuman Ara Begum; Mrs. 
Ikramullah; Mrs. Bokhari; Begum Mohammad Husain. 

N.W.F.P: Begum Wahab and Mrs. Kamaluddin. 

Madras: Mrs. Karim Ispahan!. 

The session approved the amendments. 

RESOLUTION IX 

Chowdhry Khaliquzizaman moved the main resolution of the session, 
which ran as follows: 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League views with concern 
and grave apprehension the failure of the British Government to make 
an explicit declaration asked for in the resolution passed by the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the All-India Muslim League, in Bomay on the 20th 
of August, 1942, which inter alia says: 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League note 
with dissatisfaction the attitude and policy of the British Government 
towards the national aspirations of 100 millions of Muslims of India. 
While the Congress aims at ignoring and suppressing the Muslim de¬ 
mand, the Working Committee regret that the British Government 
have been unresponsive to the Muslim League offer of co-operation. 
The appeasement of the Congress has been the central pivot of the 
Government’s policy with barren and sterile results, and has now 
culminated in open defiance of law and order. Since the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities, the Muslim League has been ready and willing, 
either singly or in co-operation with other parties, to shoulder the 
responsibility for running the administration and mobilizing the 
resources of the country for the war effort and for the defence of India, 
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if a real share in the power and authority of the Government at the 
Centre and in the provinces is conceded within the framework of the 
present Constitution; and in pursuance of this policy, the Muslim 
League accepted the underlying principles of the August offer of 1940 
of the British Government. 

But the Government, in implementing the offer, nullified the 
essential principles of it, and so made it impossible for the Muslim 
League to co-operate with the Government on honourable terms. 
In spite of the fact that the British Government had spumed the offer 
of co-operation of the Muslim League, under the imminent shadow of 
the Japanese menace, the Muslim League once again reiterated their 
oifer by their resolution of December 27, 1941, in the following 
words: 

“In view of the fact that the entry of Japan in the war on the side 
of the Axis Powers has brought the danger much closer to India and has 
forced into greater prominence the question of the defence of India, 
the Working Committee consider it necessary to reiterate that the 
Muslim League from the very beginning has expressed its willing¬ 
ness to share the responsibility of defence of the country as is evident 
from the stand taken by the President of the All-India Muslim League 
as far back as November 1939. 

“The Working Committee once more declare that they are ready 
and willing as before to shoulder the burden of defence of the country, 
singly or in co-operation with other parties, on the basis that a real 
share and responsibility is giv6n in the authority of the Government at 
the Centre and the provinces within the frame-work of the present 
Constitution, but without prejudice to the major political issues in¬ 
volved in the framing of the future Constitution. 

“The British Government completely ignored the offer of the 
Muslim League. While tlie proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps virtually 
conceded the Congress demands of the right of secession from the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and the forming of a Constituent 
Assembly with a preponderantly Hindu majority for the framing 
of the post-war Constitution, they merely recognized the possibility 
of establishing Pakistan supposed to be implicit in the non-accession 
scheme. 

“The Working Committee are definitely of the opinion that if 
the Muslim masses are to be roused to intensify the war effort with 
all the sacrifices that are involved, it is only possible provided they 
are assured that it will lead to the realization of the goal of Pakistan. 
The Muslim League therefore calls upon the British Government to 
come forward without further delay with an unequivocal declaration, 
guaranteeing to the Muslims the right of self-determination, and to 
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pledge themselves that they will abide by the verdict of a plebiscite 
of Musalmans and give effect to the Pakistan scheme in consonance with 
the basic principles laid down by the Lahore resolution of the All- 
India Muslim League passed in March 1940. 

“Having regard to the oft-repeated declaration of the United 
Nations to secure and guarantee the world, the Working Committee 
invite the immediate attention of the United Nations to the demand of 
100 millions of Muslims of India to establish sovereign States in tlie zones 
which are their homelands and where they are in a majority. 

The Working Committee are fully convinced that Pakistan is 
the only solution of India’s constitutional problem, and is in complete 
consonance with justice and fair play to the two great nations, Muslims 
and Hindus, inhabiting this vast subcontinent; whereas if the Congress 
demand is accepted , it would bring the 100 millions of Muslims under 
the yoke of a Hindu Raj, which must unevitably result either in anarchy 
and chaos or complete strangulation and annihilation of Muslim India 
and all that Islam stands for. The Muslim League, as it has been re¬ 
peatedly made clear, stands not only for Pakistan and the freedom of 
Muslims but also for the freedom and independence of Hindustan and 
Hindus. 

‘ ‘The Muslim League has been and is ready and willing to consider 
proposals and negotiate with any party on a footing of equality for 
the setting Up of a Provisional Government of India in order to 
mobilize the resources of the country for the purpose of the de¬ 
fence of India and successful prosecution of the war, provided the 
demands of Muslim India, as indicated above, are conceded un¬ 
equivocally. ” 

Since that resolution was passed, the speeches and statements made 
by responsible British statesmen, both in England md in India, lead 
to the convictidn that not only the declaration, such as was ^ked for, 
will not be forthcoming, but that some kind of federal constitution, 
not necessarily on the inodel embodied in die Act of 1935', is Under 
contemplation. This Session, therefore, warns the British Government 
in all earnestness that the imposition of such a federal constitution 
will be resisted by Muslim India with all its might, which will 
inevitably result in strife, bloodshed and misery, the responsibility 
of which will rest on the British Government alone. 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League is convinced that the 
attainment of the cherished goal of Pakistan is only possible by the 
untiring effort, willing sacrifices and grim determination of the 
Muslims, and that they should therefore do their utmost to a acquire 
the strength requisite for such an undertaking. 
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Clioudhry Khaliquzzaman said that the resolution was self-explana¬ 
tory. He traced the history of the constitutional deadlock since the beginning 
of the war vis-a-vis the Congress attitude towards the Muslims, The Congress, 
he said, focussed its attention on the future and demanded a declaration of 
war aims and peace aims. The League, on the other hand, declared that 
it was prepared to share in the mobilization of the war effort on the basis of 
equality. Then came the August Declaration of 1940, which made it clear 
that no constitution would be acceptable to the British Government unless 
it had the approval of the Muslims, That put up the back of the Congress 
which started its ‘individual civil disobedience.’ 

The Bombay resolution of August 20, 1942, inter alia demanded that 
the British Government make an unequivocal declaration, without delay, 
guaranteeing the Musalmans the right of self-determination and pledging 
themselves to abide by the verdict of a plebiscite of Musalmans and to give 
effect to the Pakistan Scheme in consonance with the basic principles laid 
down by the Lahore Resolution of the All-India Muslim League, passed in 
March 1940, Through the Bombay resolution, the League also expressed 
itself ready and willing to consider any proposals and negotiate with any 
party on a footing of equality for the setting up of a provisional government 
of India in order to mobilize the resources of the country for the purpose 
of the defence of India and the successful prosecution of the war, provided 
the demands of Muslim India, as indicated, were conceded unequivocally. 

The Cripps Scheme conceded self-determination on a provincial basis, 
which led to the ‘Quit India Movement’. The suppression of the Congress 
had changed the attitude of the British and their spokesmen had started the 
slogan of ‘India is geographically one’. The Hindus would prefer to rot in 
jail rather than settle with the Muslims. The Muslims, nieanwhile, were 
becoming stronger. Their Ministries had been set up in four Provinces, and 
would soon be established in the fifth. The Muslims Vvrould never accept 
federation or confederation or any improved constitution. The Muslims 
could not be fooled, and did not believe in non-violence. 


The British would never be able to impose any federal or confederal 
constitution on the Muslims; nor would the Muslims ever again go before the 
British with a beggar’s bowl for concessions. They would have free govern¬ 
ments in their majority Provinces, and would see how the British imposed 
their will on them. They (the Muslirns) knew the art and could defeat any 
attempt of the British to impose an unwanted constitution on them. 


Mr. Gazder, seconding the resolution, charactrized it as revolutionary. 
It was clear that no nation got its freedom by merely asking for it. He exhor¬ 
ted the Muslims to get ready to make sacrifices; for it was only by sacrifices 
that they would achieve their goal. The Muslims were not going to beg for 
their freedom. 
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The Punjab Premier rose to support the resolution, amid loud cheers. 
He said that his last statement, made at the meeting of the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, was before the public. He assured them that the 
Muslims of Punjab were with their brothers of the other provinces, and if 
any obstacles were put, either by the British or the Congress, in the way of 
the legitimate and reasonable demands of the Muslims, the Muslims of Punjab 
would not lag behind others in making sacrifices. He reminded them that 
the Lahore Resolution of the League was passed in the land of the five rivers. 
Their demand for the right of self-determination was not unjust; and he 
assured the Hindus and Sikhs and other minorities that they need have no fear 
of any usurpation of their rights and claims. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan further supported the resolution. The first 
part of the resolution dealt with the period of negotiations during which the 
Muslim League addressed its demand to the Government and the Congress. 
The Congress summarily rejected this demand, and claimed that it spoke for 
the whole of India. The Congress denied the Muslims’ right to self-determ¬ 
ination; and the British changed their tune after they had put the Congress 
in jail...Recent indications created apprehensions among the Muslims that 
some form of federal constitution was under contemplation for India. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhri, supporting the resolution said that the 
Congress movement of August was not only aimed against the British, but 
also against the Muslims of India, whom the Congress wanted to dominate. 
The Muslims kept aloof from the Congress movement. The resolution 
demanded that Muslims should stand on their own feet. It declared Muslim 
opposition to any imposed Constitution, and he assured the Session that they 
would have the full support of the Muslims of Assam. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, further supporting the resolution, said that 
the Muslims were a separate nation and were entitled to their homelands. 
The Muslims were for a free India and a free Pakistan. It was their birthright 
and they should have it. The cup of Muslim patience had overflovm, and the 
rqsult was the resolution. They (the Muslims) should lose no time, and like 
the Turkey of to-day should organize themselves, to face the danger, in every 
village and town. 

Moulvi Latifur Rahman, supporting the resolution, said that the 
Muslims religion was the bond which kept them together. He assured the 
audience of the full support of the Muslims of Bihar to their efforts to win 
Pakistan. 

Maulana Akram Khan gave his full support to the Resolution on behalf 
of the Muslims of his province (Bengal). He said that the time of begging 
for Pakistan had passed. The time for grim determination and the organiza¬ 
tion of Muslims had arrived in order to achieve their goal of Pakistan. Ac¬ 
cording to the Quran, if one was killed for one’s ideal, one became a Shahidy a 
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martyr. He said that the map’s colouring into Pakistan and Hindustan would 
soon disappear; for every country belonged to the Muslims, as every country 
belonged to God. 

Sir A.K. Dehlavi said that there was no need for a speech on behalf 
of the Bombay Presidency, from which the Quaid-i-Azam came. He said the 
Muslims did not envisage ‘non-violent non-co-operation* to fight the imposi¬ 
tion of a form of Constitution detrimental to their interests, but would adopt 
methods which had been employed in the past for winning freedom. 

Qazi Isa Khan said that the Resolution did not so much imply a reitera¬ 
tion of demand for Pakistan as a further step towards this goal. The resolution 
demanded solid work. It was an ultimatum to the British Government, 
because the Muslims knew that their non-Muslim brethren were powerless to 
give anything to them. The power was held by the British; and the ultima¬ 
tum was therefore aimed at the British. He appealed to Muslims to be ready 
to fight and die for their ideal. He had full confidence in the capacity of 
Muslims. He derived the Viceroy’s reference to India’s ‘geographical unity’ 
and Mr. Amery’s reference to the days when Akbar ruled—and added that the 
Muslims would be only too pleased to be restored to the position they 
held in Akbar’s days. He said their hand of friendship was extended for 
co-operation with the British on the basis of equality, but the Muslims were 
not prepared to have any humiliating pact. To say that the masses of India 
were with the British Government was a lie. He described the Muslim 
Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as Quislings who were not repre¬ 
sentatives of Muslims in any sense. 

Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf said the resolution represented the pith 
of Mr. Jinnah’s Presidential Address. The Muslims wanted the right of self- 
determination to be conceded to them, and they would oppose all constitu¬ 
tions which denied this. 

Syed Rauf Shah said that a living nation was not afraid of death, 
and the attainment of Pakistan by the help of others was “tantamount 
to going to hell’’* 

Begum Aizaz Rassul, supporting the resolution, remarked that it seemed 
that when all provinces were exhausted, it was the turn of women. In other 
words, women came last! 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali, interjecting, said, “No. Women are domina¬ 
ting every Province.’’ Begum Rassul stressed that Muslim women were 
alive to their share of responsibility, and were ready to make all sacrifices. 
They would resist any imposition of a constitution which went against the 
interests of Muslims and would assist the men as Muslim women used to help 
men in times of crisis in the early days of Islamic history. 

The Raja of Mahmoodabad said that for Muslims the means justified 
the end and not vice-versa. Sacrifice was incumbent on Muslims, when they 
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found that Islam was in danger. As the President of the Muslim Students’ 
Federation, he exhorted the youth to get ready for sacrifices. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Subsequently the following resolutions were also passed. 

RESOLUTION X 

Resolved that the President be authorized till the next Session to take 
every step or action as he may consider necessary in furtherance of tod relating 
to the objects of the Muslim League as he deems proper, provided that they 
are consistent with the principles, policy and goal of the League or any resolu¬ 
tion expressly passed by the Session of the All-India Muslim League. (Proposed 
by Mian Bashir Ahmad and seconded by Mr. Bakht Jamal Shaib). 

RESOLUTION XI 

Resolved that the following changes be made in the Constitution and 
Rules of the All-India Muslim League: 

In clause 11 the following amendment be made: 

(1) At the end of Sub-clause (i) add the following proviso: “Provided 
that in special cases and for good reasons the Honorary Secretary 
may with the approval of the President extend the time men¬ 
tioned herein for electing representatives by a Provincial League. ’ ’ 

(2) Add the following at the end of Sub-clause (ii) :“xv. Coorg.,.5'.)’’ 

(3) Delete Sub-clause (iii). 

(4) In Sub-clause iv, line 2, after the word ‘elect’, add ‘representa¬ 
tives ’. 

(Proposed by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan.) 

RESOLUTION XI! 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League views with great concern 
and alarm the new Zionist propaganda and move in the U.S.A., which is 
putting pressure on the U.S. Government for exercising its influence with the 
British Government, firstly to remove all present restrictions on Jewish 
Immigration in Palestine, and secondly to adopt the policy of converting 
Palestine into a Jewish State. 

In the opinion of this Session, the aim of this new Zionist move is to 
make Jewish majority in Palestine difait accompli by opening her doors to the 
Jewish war refugees, on the ground of the war emergency and the persecution 
of Jews in Europe. 
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This Session condemns this new move as a deliberate attempt to 
perpetrate a -wrong on the Arab and Islamic world at a time when the Arab 
National Higher Committee of Palestine stands disbanded and the Arab natio¬ 
nalists are, at present, almost defenceless against organized Jewry and Hiab 
Finance in the world. ^ ° 

This Session, reiterating its demands for the fulfilment of Arab national 
demands for Arab independence in Palestine and Syria, solemnly warns the 
British Government against any step or move which may prove detrimental 
to Arab national interests, and declares that such a policy will be bitterly 
resented by the whole Arab Islamic world as an outrage on democracy and 
justice and inalienable Arab rights to their home-lands, (from the Chair.) 

RESOLUTION XIII 

Resolved that the next Annual Session of the All-India Muslim League 
be held in Karachi during the Christmas holidays in December 1943. (from 
the Chair.) ^ 


RESOLUTION XIV 

Resolved that the following Office-bearers be elected for the next 

term: 

Honorary Secretary: Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 

Honorary Joint i. Mr. Mahboob Ahmad 

Secretaries: 2. Maulana Jamal Mian 

(Proposed by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan,)i 


Sources : Indian Annual Register 1943, Vol. I.; Resolutions of the All-India Muslim League from 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Hon. Secretary, 
AJl-India Muslim League. ^ 

Before ffie opening of the Thirtieth Session, a section of the Muslim Leaguers had 
proposed that the Muslim League should declare that the future Constitution of 
Pakistan you d be lysed on the Quran. And Dr. Abdul Hameed Kazi of Bombay 
actually circulated a (taft resolution, which he intended to move at the Session, to 
Ae effect that the Constitution of Pakistan would be based on the concept of 
Haioomat-i-Ila}njra{i.e the principles evolved by the first four Caliphs). However, 
iwdution^ Quaid-i-Azam’s Presidential Address, Dr. Kazi did not move his 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
THIRTY-FIRST SESSION 
KARACHI, DECEMBER 24-26, 1943 

The Thirty-first Session of the All-India Muslim League commenced 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. A very large number of delegates attended, 
and almost 10,000 visitors were present at the start. The whole pandal was 
brilliantly illuminated. Seated on the dais were the leading personalities of the 
‘ Muslim League, including three League Premiers, namely, Sir Ghulam 

Hussain Hidayatullah, Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana and Sardar Aurangzeb 
Khan. 

At the outset, Mr. Yusuf Haroon, General Secretary of the Reception 
Committee, introduced some of the most prominent delegates. Among the 
delegates present were: Syed Abdur Rauf, President, C.P. Provincial Muslim 
League; Hon’ble Abdul Matin Chaudhri,—Minister of Assam; Haji Abdus 
Sattar Sait, M.L.A., Member of the All-India Muslim League Working 
Committee; Hon’ble Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din, Education Minister, Bengal; Hon^ble 
4 Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar,—Minister, N.W.F.P.; Mohammad Bahadur Khan 
(formerly Nawab Bahadur Yar Jang), President, All-India States Muslim 
League; Pir Sahib of Bharchundi; Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, M.L.A., 
General Secretary, All-India Muslim League; Hon’ble Moazzam-ud-Din,—• 
Minister of Bengal; Nawab Iftekhar Husain Khan of Mamdot, President, Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League. 

Mr. Jinnah entered the pandal at 9.45* p.m., accompanied by Miss Jinnah, 
Mr. G.M. Syed, Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. M. Hashim 
Gazdar, Minister, Sind, and a body-guard. He was greeted with loud shouts of 
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Z?ncktd^^^ Z^dabad’, ‘Pakistan Zindabad’ and ‘Conqueror of Congress 

Complete silence prevailed in the huge pandal when Mr. Jinnah occupied 
^e beautiful silver chair sent specially for the occasion by the Sardar of 
Domkis from Jacobabad. 

The proceedings commenced with a recitation from the Quran. Mr 
Anvvar Qureshi, the well-knovm Urdu poet, recited the thrilling tarana of 
Iqbal, holding the audience spell-bound for minutes. 

IjU^ j ^ 

IjL ^ ^ ^ 

l;L| J Ult* jUT 

IT i-u dj oj^ 

b^ il 0*1 fn 

IjL-f oL^ Lr*J-* ^ ^ 

<5J^ ol-il au vJ v>^ 

b^ obj ^ trJ 

oLwT ^1 ^Ij ^ 

IjU^ ObeX^I ^ jb 

b^r uoLil bji 1^ ^ jJS ujI 

iSjSiSh 

IjL-, yy ojj iSy Oj^ 

L_ql ^ OljjIT jVL*. 

b u«^ (ji». r'/ t/b <f- (*ll U*l 

^ b"^ u^'Lj uJljj ^ JL«»I 

IjU-i oljjlf ^ lj>} 

, . G.M. Syed, Chairman of the Reception Committee read 

nis address of welcome in Urdu.* 

an behalf of the Reception Committee of the Thirty-first Session of the 
Ail-Incha Muslim League, I welcome you all to the land of Sindhu. By Sindhu 
I mean that part of the Asian Continent which is situated on the borders of 

I. Souru: Thir^-Fim Session ojthe All-India Muslim League. Published by the Eastern Times 
Book Depot,, Lahore. " ■' 
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the river Indus and its tributaries. In past ages, Sind and Hind have been consi¬ 
dered separate entities; and Sind included Kashmir, the North-West Frontier 
Province, the Punjab, Baluchistan and the present Province of Sind. But as 
time went on, the name began to connote a smaller and smaller area until now 
it is assigned only to that part of the land which is watered by the tail end of 
this great river. To-day again, fully aware of this fact, we are moving to weld 
together those different parts into one harmonious whole, and the new propos¬ 
ed name, Pakistan, connotes the same old Sindhu land. 

Friends, Destiny ordained the past of this land to be glorious, and we hope 
its future will be as bright. In many ways the history of this land is unique. 
It is the seat of a very old civilization to which Mohenjodaro and Taxila bear 
testimony. Many a race have intermixed here. Traces of Dravidian, Aiyan, 
Semitic and Mongol traits can be easily seen at a glance. It is not only the 
racial comingling—in no part of the world has the fusion of philosophies and 
religions taken place in such profusion as in this land. The religion of Buddha, 
though bom on the soil of Hind, did thrive nowhere better than on this soil. 
The people of this land have not yet forgotten the lesson of Nirvana (the 
Doctrine of Renunciation) as taught by Gautama Buddha. When Islam reached 
this land. Buddhism was still prevalent, and Islam added only Isba’at (Realiza¬ 
tion) to its teachings. Nowhere have the Vedantic teachings and Vahdanijrat 
influenced each other more than on this land. On the one hand, Vahdanijrat 
influenced the Hindu Yogi, and worship of idols began to wane; on the other 
hand, the Muslim Dervishes used Sanjasi methods and music to their own 
advantage, and the Hindu and Muslim beliefs came nearer to each other. 
The teaching of Guru Nanak is a specific result of this. The Sufi Muslims of 
this land, topped by the great poet Shah Abdul Latif, always endeavoured to 
bring about religious unity. The practical proof which the people of this land 
have given in effecting unity is a well established fact, and the non-touch- 
ability that exists elsewhere with a vengeance is nowhere less prominent 
than in this land. 

Centre of Many Civilizations 

Nowhere has Nature attempted to weld different civilizations together 
as it has done here on this soil through the medium of trade and commerce. 
The port of Daibul was a centre of sea-trade, on the one hand, and on the other, 
carvans reached Bukhara and Samarkand from here to carry on the international 
trade. In turn, the fertility of the soil of the River Indus attracted many a 
race to migrate to Sindhu, and many of these races took up their permanent 
abode in the land. To this, too, ancient archaeological finds, on the one hand, 
and the historical records, on the other, bear abundant testimony. 

From the political point of view, this land has always been the battle¬ 
field of many a people. The fertility of this soil has often tempted virile races 
to come down to this land of Sindhu ; and if a few of theip, satisfied with 
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plunder, returned to their homes, many, after their arrival here, were not 
willing to leave the soil. In tliis way, new blood has ever been pouring in its 
veins. As it is, the political influence of Babylon, Egypt, Iran, Greece, Arabia 
and Afghanistan are easily traceable here. In comparison to these, the influence 
of Southern India is almost negligible. I have narrated this short history of this 
land and its past glory with a view to reminding those who, under the domi¬ 
nant influence of Hind, have forgotten or are prepared to forget the splendour 
and ascendancy of their homeland. Having related some chapters of the glo 
rious past of this land to refresh your memoiy, I now shall humbly put before 
you some ideas about its future, as I conceive it. 

The Message from the Arabian Desert 

Man from his commencement has advanced towards one ultimate object_ 

that of humm unity of thought and action. His different religious, political 
and economic endeavours and aspirations are merely different attempts to 
reach that common goal. On every page of history you will clearly see this 
evolutional process in progress. In the beginning mankind is divided into 
small families. In time the families are welded and assume the shape of tribes 
The tribes combine and form themselves into nations. The basis of union are 
various to mention a few: habitat, language, mode of life and ideas have 
been some of the factors. In course of time, the materialistic basis for union 
grew less and less prominent. It was the idea that grew to gain more and more 
importance; and at this juncture, a new voice from the desert of Arabia was 
heard, which welded nations into one whole in a way no other attempt up to 
our times has ever succeeded. It discounted all the old forms of union based 
on race, colour, mode of life, habits, language, etc. 

The great poet of Islam, Allama, Iqbal says: 

J^-xJ (•>» (JM 

iSy ^ ^ OjJf 

Although the influence of this voice, in the beginning, was felt by most 
parts of the ancient world; yet later the world once again began to revert to 
its old modes of thought. The result of this was that the Unity of Millat 
was broken and the peoples that represented this idea began to separate and 
became apparent to many observant minds, such as Shah 
Walliullah,-Syed Ahmad and Jamal-ud-Din Afghani, They endeavoured to 
re-animate their co-religionists with the forgotten lesson that Islam had brought. 
God be praised, to-day the poet of the East, Allama Iqbal has re-echoed the 
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same voice in a new phraseology, by the blessings of which we can observe a 
new vital spirit in this Millat, At the same time, the West, after a lot of blood¬ 
shed, has begun to feel that it will not go well with the world unless the 
foundations of so-called nations are completely altered. ‘Ideology’ is the fashion 
of to-day. But defective and outworn ideologies are being retired, and they 
inevitably fail and lead to great war after war. Partial solutions superficially 
conceived are being paraded under different names, and these mushroom 
growths rise and wither within years which count no more than moments in 
the history of man. 

The great poet of Islam, Hazrat Allama Iqbal says: 

assL ^ 

•as. t#"' ^ ojlc. IJ,., 

^ I ^ 1-^ f 

Although the drive towards universal brotherhood has commenced, yet 
real unity and permanent peace will not be achieved unless a satisfactory 
solution of the world’s present divergent political, economic and religious 
theories is found. For this, a special environment and intellectual training 
based on historical traditions is a necessary condition. For the fulfilment of 
the above mission, the people of Sindhu are better suited than most. Ancient 
records bear testimony as to how races, civilizations, religious philosophies 
and political methods of governance have mingled in this country. In the 
establishment of a new world order, and in uniting the East and the West, 
Sindhu has to give a special message—and I have already been observing indica¬ 
tions thereof. The synthesis must be conceived here. If America, and Russia 
can jointly endeavour to bring nearer a new world order (although their 
political and economic ideologies are contradictory of each other), there will 
be no wonder then if Malik Khizar Hayat Khan and Sir Chhoturam could join 
and Submit the above-mentioned message and set an example. 

Artificial Unity of India 

But it is regrettable that Some inhabitants of Hind, with a view to bringing 
about temporary combinations, have been misleading the people of this land; 
and their nefarious propaganda has already affected some of our Muslim and 
non-Muslim countrymen who have closed their eyes against history and hard 
facts. They have been raising slogans of ‘One Nation’ and ‘United India’. 
Sindhu wants not only to unite India but the whole world. But this objective 
cannot be achieved by the methods adopted by these people. May God Almighty 
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guide them to the right path. But if they do not extricate themselves from the 
tramels and allurements of the self-interested politician of Hind, an unnecessary 
discord will ensue. 

The majority of the inhabitants of tlie land of Sindhu are now awake, and 
with a view to contributing their share towards the world order, they must 
be made free from extraterritorial influences. 

Muslim Commerce 

I again appeal especially to my non-Muslim countrymen diat they should 
join us and help us to free our land and make it independent. Oiir cry of ‘Buy 
from Muslims’ has raised an uproar amongst them. That is one certain proof 
that a true sense of nationalism is lacking in them. Instead of encouraging the 
less industrious and poorer countrymen with an effort to bring them to their, 
level and lay the surest foundation of the democratic government and prosperity 
of their land, they take exception even when Muslims attempt to raise up their 
Muslim countrymen. They fail to see that their action only connotes a lack of 
the national sense—a narrow mindedness which is destructive of the very hope 
of an international concord. 

In spite of this, if they insist on their course of action, the only way left 
to us will be to depend upon God and do our best for ourselves. I must then 
appeal to the Muslims of Hind that the non-Muslims of this land, in spite of 
the fact that they share common interests with us, are joining hands with the 
non-Muslims of Hind and want to make the inhabitants of this land slaves-— 
solely for the reason that the majority of the inhabitants are Muslims. Under 
the cirOumstances, it is the duty of every Muslim of Hind to help us to make 
our native land free and independent. I, of course, greatly appreciate the 
efforts that the Muslim^ of Hind have put forth in furtherance of the Pakistan 
Movement, but I think these are not enough. The independence and progress 
of a people cannot be achieved by passing resolutions and indulging in paper 
propaganda. For our purposes, the best endeavours and heavy sacrifices are 
needed. The people of this land are prepared to make sacrifices, and the condi¬ 
tions here are favourable; all we need is sincere workers and capital. 

Industrial and Economic Revolution in Pakistan 

By sincere workers, I mean those men and women who, for the sake of a 
great ideal and the Millaty would come to this land to work for the political 
and social advancement of the Millat and be prepared to strive for our object. 
By capital, I mean this, that from now on well-to-do Muslims of Hind should 
please direct their activities in the field of trade and commerce to this land, 
so that it may, in future, become economically independent and self-support¬ 
ing. You can help us greatly in meeting these two needs. History bears witness 
that in the past you have sent such gentlemen as Syed Brelvi and Ismail Shaheed 
for these purposes. Have you no Ahmad or Ismail among you now? I am sure 
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you have; but possibly their activities in Hind do not permit them to direct 
their attention elsewhere. 

If people from Gujrat and Bombay could go out to the Frontier to establish 
Hindu dominance there, could we, too, not repose some hope in you friends? 
Our future is interwoven with your future. Whatever high stations in Hind 
you may occupy, I am sure, they will not be permanent without the stability 
of our homeland. Your integrity in India will mainly depend upon the stability 
of our National State. 

Programme for National Organization 

In order to prepare the nation to reach its desired goal, the following 
three things are necessary: 

(1) To organize the dispersed and disorderly elements in the nation 
and create unity of action. 

(2) To improve the economic condition of the land and make it self- 
sufficient. 

(3^ To build the future political programme on the equality and fraternity 
that Islam enunciated. 

The first requirement will be fulfilled only when the spirit of independence 
has been infused in the entire people, and every adult is enlisted in the organi¬ 
zation of the National Guard. 

In fulfilling the second requirement, you Muslims of India can help us a 
lot. The inhabitants of this land mostly belong to the agricultural profession, 
and are very backward in trade and industry. Your money and experience 
could remove this drawback. We are prepared to afford every facility for this 
with a view to making your way easier. We have already started the campaign 
of ‘Buy from Muslims’, so that Muslims nlay be encouraged to take to trade. 
Thanks to Almighty God, this movement has produced good results, and now 
only experience and capital can perfect this scheme. It is hoped that you would 
be good enough to extend your helping hand to us in this direction. 

Organization of Muslim Labourers and Farmers 

The opposition, at the present moment, sedng the Millat gather at one 
place, and with a view to creating a rift, has started to divide and weaken the 
nation on the issue of setting the poor against the rich. Unfortunately, several 
simple people have succumbed to that tactic and are working as its agents. 
Under the guise of sympathy for the poor of the nation, they have been dragg¬ 
ing it towards civil war and ruination. It is possible that poor and illiterate 
people might get entangled in the hidden snare of the hunting opposition. 
Therefore, it is very necessary that, with a view to solving the problem in a 
satisfactory manner, immediate steps should be taken in this direction. Sincere 
workers amongst us should endeavour to bring the poor agriculturist and 
labourer under the flag of the Muslim League, making every effort to better 
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their economic and political conditions, so that the insidious and mischief¬ 
making activity of the opposition may be nipped in the bud. 

Friends, from a historical point of view, great significance attaches to this 
conference. Until now, the Muslim League has been endeavouring to unite 
the Millat on the theory of an independent, sovereign State of the Sindhu 
Nation. By the grace of God, Muslims are now united on that issue. Now the 
nation has reached the stage when steps for action have become necessary. 

This will be the beginning of the new phase in the political history of the 
Millat, 

In the end, I wrfcome you all and thank you for coming here from long 
distances to this city to join us in the conference. We have tried our best in 
our humble way to provide for the requirements of our guests. But nothing 
humanis perfect, and I hope your love and regard will cover our shortcomings 
—^because after all, love is what really counts, and in the best resort is deci- 
sive.? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hashim Gazdar then garlanded the President, Mr. vti 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, with a beautiful gold lace garland. 

At I o:5^0 p.m. the Quaid-i-Azam began to deliver his Presidential Address. 

Mr. Jinnah, who delivered his speech extempore in English, was heard with 
rapt attention. Every inch of space was occupied. About loo journalists, 
including foreign correspondents, were present in the Press Gallery.^ 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR, M,A, JINNAH 

Brother delegates of the AlLindia Muslim League, ladies and gentlemen: 

I thank you for having oUce more honoured me and elected me as President 
,of the AlUndia Muslim League this year. I can only say, as I have repeatedly 
said, that if there is any call from you for any opportunity to serve, with my 
heart and soul, Muslim India and the cause for which we stand, I shall neither 
falter nor hesitate to obey. You know that it is now more than seven years 
since we undertook the revival, the reorganization and the re-vitalisation of 
the All-India Muslim League. I think, without exaggeration, it is an undeniable 
fact that in these seven strenuous years, and in the struggle we have gone 
through for the last seven years, we have made remarkable progress, 'sraich 
has been admitted by Our friends, by our admirers, and even by our opponents 
to-day. 

You have shown not only to India, but to the whole world, and fully 
established, that we are a nation and that we shall never rest content 
until we seize the territory that belongs to us and rule over it. 

The struggle is a long one, and is a hard one. It requires of you all—■ 
let me tell you, and especially those who get impatient and who get into a 

1. Source: Pamphlet published by the Daily Gazette Press, Karachi. 

2 . Source: Thirtj-First Session of the All-India Muslim League, op, cit. 
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frame of desperation or despair—to realize that the struggle is a long and 
hard one; and it calls upon every one of you—especially, I now address the 
youth—for patience, hard work, steady progress in the building up of this 
great nation to wliich we belong. I caution that every step has got to be 
considered from various points of view before we take one step, and the next 
before one. Well, so far I think you will admit that we have met every 
manoeuvre, every machination, every scheme and design to break us, with 
success every time. I do not want to give you the whole story; I shall just 
run through it. We have survived the opposition, which came first from 
the Government and the bureaucracy when we undertook to reorganize our 
movement. Public memory is not always vei-y strong and is very fleeting, 
and therefore, I think it will be better to repeat it here: that first opposition 
came from the bureaucracy, and for reasons of their own, that opposition was 
slackened. 

- Then came the terrific onslaught from the Congress mass contacts 
and challenges. When the Congress Ministries were formed, the Muslim 
League was an anathema to them. The Muslim League was ordered to 
liquidate itself. The members of the Muslim League were told to abjure 
their allegiance to this body before the Congress could even touch them. 
Elections, then disruptions were created amongst the Muslims, one after 
another. Congress Musalmans, Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Ahrar, Azad Conference, 
Momins, Shias, Sunnis. Every effort was made to destroy the Muslim 
League, but every effort to cause disruptions in the Muslim League re-bounded 
upon them as a boomerang, as the Muslim nation knew where their true 
course to follow was. Yet even to-day we are not left in peace, though tneir 
methods have changed a bit. Their methods are subtle, insidious, and 
intended to ply underground and undermine the League, 

Shock-TrooJ-—United in Ideal and Thought 

In the course of my speech, I shall have to refer to this later on. But I 
think that I am not exaggerating when I say the Muslim League and Muslim 
India have now become shock-proof, slogan-proof and stunt-proof. In fact 
it is proof against every machination, I would most respectfully advise our 
opponents,be they Congress or Hindu leadership or the British: you cannot 
break us—you will never be able to break us now. The sooner they realize 
this, the better. Do not meddle with our affairs. 

If you want to come to terms with us, we are always ready and willing 
to come to terms with the British Government or the Hindus on honourable 
terms and on no other terms. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, we have gone through, as I said, all these 
seven years of struggle, and the time has now come for us to examine our 
balance-sheet and take stock. To-day there is not the slightest doubt that it 
is acknowledged the world over that the Muslim League is the only authorita- 
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tive and representative organization of Muslim India. We have got millions 
and millions of Musalmans behind us; we have got our flag and our platformj 
and what is more, our definite goal of Pakistan. We have created a complete 
unity of ideal and thought. About that there can be no doubt whatsoever. 
We are completly united in our ideals and in our thoughts, 

Unitjr of Action 

Now has come the stage when it is absolutely essential that we under¬ 
take further steps and start an organizational machinery: directive, efficient 
and elfective for action. We must prepare ourselves. Just as we have 
after seven years, established our unity of ideals and unity of thought, so we 
must in the next period of our programme, establish complete unity of 
action. Now, before you take any action, you must be qualified for it. And 
what are the necessary requisites which would qualify you for effective 
action? 

First, you must undertake, in real earnest, a constructive programme 
for the uplift of our people, educationally, socially, economically and politi¬ 
cally. It is now for you, the delegates of the All-India Muslim League, who are 
here from all parts of India, to apply your minds seriously to these questions. 
I know we have not got an air force; I know we have not got tanks; I know 
we have not got any army; I know we have not got any navy. You will 
get all that. You may not require it even. There may be no need for it 
provided you have the will and determination and unfaltering faith and 
unity, and faith in your cause. You will achieve your goal provided you 
organize yourselves thoroughly and efficiently. 

Therefore, I urge upon you at this session tliat it is most essential to 
take the next step to set up an organizational machinery. 

It is for you to consider this in the Subjects Committee. I can only 
put my views before you. But I suggest that nOw the work of the Muslim 
League organization has grown beyond the physical capacity of any single 
man. If you were to know what I have to attend to all alone, you would be 
astonished. All over India—to-day this thing happening in Patna, to-morrow 
that thing happening in Bengal; day after to-morrow this thing happening in 
the N.W.F.P., day after that thing happening in Madras. All sorts of ques¬ 
tions arise from day to day and from week to week. Now it is not possible 
for one single man to do justice to all this. 

And remember the position of Muslim India, if I can explain by 
analogy, is this: When a man is sick and almost dying, he has not got the 
energy either to complain or to ask for anything. He is practically uncon¬ 
scious of what is happening around him, and he does not care what is going to 
happen to him, the world or anybody else. He is in a semi-unconscious 
state or almost on the point of death. That sick man on the deathbed has not 
the energy to say anything atid cannot do anything. He has not got the 




energy even to complain. That ^vas the condition of Muslim India seven 
years ago; but to-day, the sick man has recovered from his deathbed. He 
has acquired consciousness. He is not only convalescent but he is in a 
position to move about. Now he has got so many suggestions and proposals 
to make, so many disputes and so many quarrels to settle. It is a good sign, 
provided it is kept within limits. It is a very good sign of a healthy man. I 
get some suggestions which are splendid ones and thoughtful ones and veiy 
good, too. I get complaints and petty quarrels, which I do not like. But 
anyhow it is a healthy sign. In one word, let me put it to you this way. I 
am thankful to God that Muslim India is awake—I am thanWul that Muslim 
India has regained consciousness. I am thankful that Muslim India is taking 
interest in things around it, not only in India, but throughout the world. 

I am thankful that Muslim India is taking an intelligent interest in everything 
that is going on now. 

I am asked why die Muslim League should not establish a complete 
machinery and bureau to set up national industries for Muslim India all over 
India, and especially in Pakistan. Why should we not undertake planning? 
Why should we not undertake the establishment of big and heavy industries 
in Pakistan? Why whould the Muslim League not undertake die planning 
of a national system of education? I am only giving just a few instances—I 
have got so many of diem that I could go on mentioning them till midnight, 
but I shall not do that. 

Committee of Action 

All these proposals, suggestions and demands are pouring in. As I 
say, this is a very good sign. Now, we are also self-conscious. We are also 
alive to the stage that we have reached. My humble advice to the delegates 
of the All-India Muslim League is this: we may not be able to achieve or 
realize all these demands at once, nor can we immediately put into operation 
all die various suggestions and proposals, but the stage has come when it is 
absolutely essential that you must have a Committee of Action, a Committee 
consisting of not less than five and not more than seven. It should be the 
function of this Committee, not only to organize, farther organize, co-ordinate 
and unify as an All-India policy, but also to examine the various demands and 
proposals and suggestions that come from time to time. 

In other words, we want a Committee with a Secretariat. I, therefore, 
ask you, brother delegates, to consider this question most seriously. 

It is true we are not flushed with money. In a way, my expectations 
have not been realized. I made an appeal for funds. I think the Muslims 
could have done it. But still it has not happened. I made an appeal for 
funds totalling at least Rs. 10,00,000. That was more than a year and nine 
months, or very nearly two years, ago. Anyhow, I have received some 
support. I have been getting some encouragement. Up to the present 
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moment I have realized about Rs. ^,5-0,000. Well, this money is not 
collected for the purpose of investment. This money is not collected for 
the purpose of multiplying it. But this money is collected for the purpose of 
helping the Muslim League organization and development. I am sure we 
shall get more funds. Of that I am_confident. But we need not wait till 
we get more. Let us at least do something with what we have got. We 
are iii a position now to set up an efficient secretariat and this Committee of 
Action. 

Next, you know that Parliamentary activities are growing. We are, 
as you know, fighting by-elections sometimes. We had by-elections in the 
North-West Frontier Province. We had a by-election only recently in 
Shikarpur. Now, with regard to your Parliamentary activities, it is absolutely 
essential and necessary that there should be a supreme body. For that pur¬ 
pose, again, my respectful suggestion is that you should have an All-India 
Parliamentary Board consisting of three persons. I tell you why. A number 
of candidates apply for the ticket of the All-India Muslim League. Some of 
them are rejected—^maybe rightly, maybe wrongly. When disputes arise, 
there is no machinery of a standing character that can be approached at once 
and can be appealed to, to intervene and do justice. 

You know that in local affairs there are certain prejudices. You 
know that very often familiarity breeds contempt and distrust. This is so 
not only in India but everywhere else. You know there are local intrigues 
and cliques. At present our machinery is not efficient, and therefore it 
cannot work efficiently. At present the Working Committee of the Pro¬ 
vincial Muslim League is the authority for the purpose of giving the Muslim 
League ticket to candidates for various elections—not only the elections to 
the Assembly or the Upper House—such as in Bengal, where there are two 
Houses—but with regard to Municipalities, District Boards and Local Boards. 
In some of the Provinces, the Working Committees have appointed Parliamen¬ 
tary Boards. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, as you know, even in an ordinary litigation, 
the litigants are not satisfied unless they can go to the Privy Council. There 
is always the subordinate judge or the district judge, and there is the High 
Court and there is the Privy Council. Well, people get more satisfied when 
they go to the High Court, because it is a detached body, away from local 
surroundings and the local atmosphere. People are still more satisfied— 
even the losing party is more satisfied—when they get a decision from the 
Privy Council, because it is a detached body. Similarly, it is necessary that 
we should have a final court of appeal as a detached body of three persons who 
would be appointed by the All-India authority of the Muslim League. 

Therefore, these two bodies are absolutely essential, and we must not 
lose any time in creating and appointing these two bodies. 

No doubt there are many other questions,, which wall require our 
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consideration—educational planning, economic planning, social planning. 
These are very big questions; but once you have set up a Committee of five 
or seven, believe me it will be the beginning of the examination of all these 
various questions, and there will then be an efficient machinery which will 
be able to direct, guide and control all these various suggestions, and if 
possible put them into practice. That stage has come. These are my con¬ 
crete suggestions to you for further strengthening, further organizing, further 
consolidating and further creating more strength, more power, more vigour 
in the organization of the All-India Muslim League. 

The Food Problem 

The next question that I would like to place before you is the food 
problem. Ladies and gentlemen, I must tell you that I called a meeting of 
the five Premiers from the dominant Muslim League Ministries and dominant 
Muslim Provinces. I invited them to meet me in Delhi about the 15th or 
16th of November. They were all good enough to come, except the Premier 
of Assam, Sir Saadullah. But then he wrote expressing his inability, and 
deputed Mr. A. Matin Chowdhry, his colleague and a Minister in the Assam 
Government. Amongst other things that I had to consult them about, this 
food problem was discussed with them at great length. Let me tell you 
there was entire agreement among all these five provinces. It is absolutely 
untrue—as misrepresented in a certain section of the press—that they were 
divided. 

It is further absolutely untrue that Lord Wavell took the wind out of our 
sails by summoning them over my head while they were in Delhi. It is after 
full discussion and after agreement that we ourselves asked Lord Wavell to 
meet the Premiers and discuss the food problem. He was good enough to give 
an immediate appointment and time the very next day. It is in consequence of 
that arrangement that the Muslim League Premiers had an interview with 
Lord Wavell. It is utterly false to say that there was any difference of opinion. 
It is utterly false to say that Lord Wavell upset my machinations. There were 
no machinations at all. Ours is a plain, honest, straightforward position. It was 
this, that so far as the food trouble in India was concerned, knowing as we did 
the conditions and the Constitution of the Government of India, we were 
ready and willing^—for very good reasons and obvious reasons, and, above all, 
in the name of Humanity—to do everything in our power to avert the scourge 
of famine and the shadow of death and prevent a recurrence of it anywhere 
in this country. 

Fair Deal for the Farmer 

Actuated by this motive, the whole situation was discussed. It is not at all 
true that these provinces, or any one of them represented by the Muslim 
Premiers, are not fully alive to their sense of responsibility, or are actuated 
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by any vested interests. The real issue was, ladies and gentlemen, not that we 
did not recognize the efficacy of control; not that we did not recognize the 
efficacy of procurement; not that we did not recognize the efficacy of ration¬ 
ing ; not that we did not recognize that under the present system of government 
and the conditions under which we are living, there must be a uniform policy—- 
the real issue (and that real issue is not clearly understood) was: Are the 
agriculturists and the producers of foodgrains to be bled to fatten the indus¬ 
trialists ? Is there going to be one rule of justice for one class or one interest, 
and another rule of justice and fair play for another class and another interest? 
(Shouts of ‘Hear, hear! and cries of ‘Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad\) 

What we urged, and what we still urge, is that if you want to control 
food grains, you must equally, in all earnestness and sincerity, control the 
prices of all other essential articles and essential ingredients which are neces¬ 
sary for the existence of the very man, the agriculturist, whom you want to 
control. 

Let me put it to you this way. To-day I am a producer; I am an agricul¬ 
turist. You say to me look here, before the war, or even sometime after the 
war, you got only Re. i for a seer or whatever of food. I am going to give 
you Rs. 3 for the same measure. Well, what are you giving me? When I got 
that Rupee before the war or even for some time after the war, that Re. i 
had the purchasing power not of Rs. 3 of to-day but of Rs. 4 of to-day. What 
is the good of your giving me three notes of one rupee each, when on going 
to buy my necessaries of life, these three rupees of mine are not equal to the 
old rupee but only to 12 annas? 

Therefore, you don’t count in tenns of currency or number of notes, 
but count in terms of the value of your currency paper and its purchasing 
power in the bazar for the necessaries of life. That is the real issue. That is 
the issue which the Government of India have got to tackle. Unless tliey come 
out with a clear-cut and honest policy of giving a fair deal to all interests, it 
is no use oppressing only the agriculturist and the producer and giving undue 
advantages to other interests at the cost of farmers. (Cries of ‘No, no, never!’) 

The Political Situation 

Ladies and gentlemen, the next question that I wish to deal with is the 
political situation in the country. So far as the political situation in the country 
is concerned, addressing the Council of the All-India Muslim League last 
November, I said that there was no change and nothing new had happened. 
The position to-day before you briefly is this. The British Government are 
playing. This is more or less clear, and has repeatedly been made clear. They 
say one thing at one time and another thing at another time. The net result is 
that they tell the Musalmans: “We are not against Pakistan, it is the Hindus 
who are against it.” They tell the Hindus, “We are not against Akhand 
Hindustan, it is the Musalmans who are against it,” They are, it seems only, in 


favour of one thing—^-to see how their own raj should continue. But so far as 
the Hindus and Musalmans are concerned—I put it to you again, ladies and 
gentlemen, if my voice can go beyond this pandal to those who are also really 
honest and sincere well-wishers of the peoples of India—can we, Muslim 
India, accept Akhand Hindustan and Hindu Raj over this entire Subcontinent? 
(Cries of ‘No, no, never!’) 

It is possible to expect us, unless we are unconscious—and we were 
unconscious before the war, but now we are fully conscious—-to expect 
Muslim India to agree to Akhand Hindustan and Hindu Raj in this Subconti¬ 
nent? (Shouts of “It is not possible.”) But that is the proposal, and they have 
not yet given up their dreams. On the other hand, there is the talk of indepen¬ 
dence. I ask, “Whose independence?” I warn you, and I have repeatedly 
warned you, they mean the independence of Hindu India and the slavery of 
Muslim India. Now what do we say? We say, “Pakistan.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask any intelligent man, if he would only apply 
his mind for one second, “Can you achieve Pakistan without the independence 
of India?” (Cries of ‘No, it is impossible!’) When we say Pakistan, we 
mean not our independence only, but the independence of Hindus also. 
(‘Hear, hear!’) 

If the Hindu, owing to his obsession, dream, or cussedness, still puts 
obstructions in the way of the freedom of both, and insists upon the freedom 
of one and the slavery of the other, then I ask you, “Who is the man, who is 
the party, except the Hindus, who are responsible for holding up the progress 
of this country?” Well, that has been obvious for a long time. But for the 
pronouncements of Lord Wavell, the present Viceroy, there would have been 
nothing new. Lord Wavell made a speech recently at the Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce meeting at Calcutta, as is the custom and tradition of every 
Viceroy to make important amiouncements at the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, a foreign corporation. He, in his speech, has said what was already 
more or less clear, although the previous Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, indulged 
in subtleties and embellisliments. 

The Plain Language Lord Wavell 

Mr. Amery preached to the world about the attitude and the policy of the 
British Government regarding the Indian constitutional problem with great 
finesse. Recently Mr. Amery made it clear through somebody that the princi¬ 
ples of the Atlantic Charter were made applicable to India 18 months before 
the Atlantic Ocean produced the Atlantic Charter. But that was, as I said, full 
of the subtleties, embellishments and finesse which these two great statesmen 
practised. The soldier-like Viceroy, Lord Wavell has spoken in plain language, 
so that even a man in the street can understand. I think those of you who have 
read that speech know where you stand and how you stand. In that respect 
Lord Wavell has made a great contribution to the political problem of India. 
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What does he say? Of course, his mental bag, he probably found it necessary 
to jettison in the Mediterranean before he crossed the Suez Canal, and he is 
no more embarrassed by this bag. 

What does he say now ? He says, ‘ ‘I do not believe that political differences 
can be solved by administrative actions or by talking about them at present. 
I am quite sure they cannot be solved by talking. I am quite sure they cannot be 
solved by administrative actions either.’^ There is nothing new about that. 
The Viceroy then says that he still believes that he can solve all immediate 
economic problems. He also believes that he can materially tackle the post-war 
reconstruction and the food problems. So having put the political issue in 
cold storage for all practical purposes, or at any rate indefinitely—although 
he does not say that it is put in cold storage till after the war—he proceeds to 
say: ‘T am concentrating on the job we have to do.’’ What is the job or work 
that he has to do? Winning the war is number one. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is really astonishing that he, the representative 
of the Crown, speaking with responsibility and in all seriousness, thinks that 
he can win this war while he is totally indifferent to the political situation in 
India. What is happening in this world? Is the British Government not con¬ 
cerned with winning the war? What happened when the Lebanon question 
came? What happened when the Syrian question came? Were all these political 
adjustments made from merely the humanitarian point of view? What happened 
when the difference took place between the French in Algiers? What is hap¬ 
pening in other parts of the world? 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is really astonishing, it is sheer blindness to say, 
‘My job is only to win the war’. To win the war and how? With all humility, 
I say to the British Government, “You have got to get the whole-hearted and 
enthusiastic support of some party in this country, if not of all.” 

The next thing the Viceroy is going to do is the organization of the 
economic home-front. How is he going to do that? He tells you how he is 
going to do it. He says that amongst the jobs that he has to do is the economic 
home-front and preparations for peace by using all resources which India has in 
determination, energy and intelligence. May I know, how he is going to get 
all the resources of India in determination, energy and intelligence, when 
every party is kept at arms length, discontented and dissatisfied? But this is 
how he is going to accomplish it. He says: “For this purpose (wining the 
war, the economic home-front, the post-war reconstruction and mobilizing 
the resources of India in determination, energy and intelligence), I would 
welcome co-operation from anyone or anybody.” I ask you, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, is this really not a flagrant abuse of the English word, ‘Co-operation’? 
What co-operation? Does it not, in plain language, mean that without giving 
any part, any real share in the authority of the Government, we are asked to 
do the work of camp-followers, menials and subservients? Can you expect 
any self-respecting organization to accept that position? (Cries of ‘No!’) 
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Even if we were so foolish as to fall in with this fantastic suggestion, can 
any intelligent man believe that we can ever succeed in putting real enthusiasm 
into the people and secure their whole-hearted and genuine support and co¬ 
operation? Can we succeed in making them war minded, when we are invited 
to assist the Viceroy as camp-followers, as menials or as subservients? It is 
amazing, this complacency with which these pronouncements are made. 
Does it not really mean, in plain language, that the British Government are 
pursuing a definite policy and they do not want the co-operation of any party— 
it does not matter which party it is. The Congress has decided to non-co- 
operate. The Congress has decided to resort to mass civil disobedience if 
their demands are not conceded. The Congress has been outlawed. What has 
the rest of India done that you should talk to them in this language, which 
nobody can tolerate or even understand? 

Divide and Quit 

We have, time and again, made it clear—we have offered our hand of 
co-operation for the job or work that Lord Wavell wants to do, provided our 
hand is accepted as that of a confident friend with a share, a real sharCj in the 
authority of the Government, and with a definite promise that we shall get 
our share in the fruits of victory when we win it. That has been rejected. 
They speak of organizations—the Congress, the Hindu organization which 
represents, no doubt, the solid body of Hindu opinion, and the Muslim League 
which represents the solid body of Muslim opinion. They have outlawed the 
one. Well, I suppose they would like to outlaw the Muslim League also. We 
are quite ready for it. (Cheers.) 

Why do you, dishonestly and falsely, bracket these organizations together 
and treat them on the same basis and beat them with the same stick? That is 
my complaint. It is not honest. I am of the opinion that this policy that is 
pursued by the British Government—after all. Lord Wavell is only acting 
according (what shall I say?) to the instrument of instructions of the British 
policy which has already been decided—this British policy, is going to prove 
disastrous. You know, Mr. Churchill, some time ago, said that he was not 
called or summoned to be the First Minister of the King to liquidate the 
British Empire. 

Now, I can tell him this, that voluntary liquidation is more honourable 
than a compulsory one. (‘Hear, hear!’) 

It will redound to the honour of the British nation, and it will be recogniz¬ 
ed by us as an act of friendship, which has got its value and assets in the future. 
But compulsory liquidation will have none of those advantages, and the British 
Empire will have to be liquidated one day, whether you like it or not. (‘Hear, 
hear!’ and shouts of ‘Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad’.) I will only trouble you with 
one quotation, as it is rather Interesting. This is what John Bright said in i 
John Bright was making his speech on the India Bill introduced in Parliament 
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on the occasion of the assumption of sovereignty over India by the British 
Queen. In that speech he said: 

“How long does England propose to govern India? Nobody can 
answer. Maybe, go or loo or goo years. Does any man with the smallest 
glimmering of common sense believe that so great a country with its 20 
different nations and 20 different languages, can ever be bound up and consoli¬ 
dated into one compact and enduring empire? I believe such a thing to be 
utterly impossible. We must fail in the attempt if ever we make it, and we are 
bound to look into the future with reference to that point. The Madras 
Presidency, for instance, having its own Government, would in years 
become one compact State, and every part of the Presidency would look to 
the city of Madras as its capital, and to the Government of Madras as its ruling 
power. If that were to go on for a century or more, there would be five or six 
presidencies of India, built up into so many compact States, and if at any future 
period, the sovereignty of England should be withdrawn, we should leave so 
many presidencies built up and firmly compacted together, each able to support 
its own independence and its own Government, and we should be able to say 
we had not left the country a prey to that anarchy and discord which is to be 
inevitable if we insist on holding those vast territories with the idea of building 
them up into one great empire.” 

This is what John Bright said in 18 j8. After 8 g years we are now impress¬ 
ing upon the successors to those great British statesmen that the only way, the 
only honest way for Great Britain is to divide and quit. Unity can only be 
realized on the basis of division of property and possessions between the 
respective two nations, the Hindus and the Musalmans. The other minorities 
will be the acid test. It will be the sacred, solemn duty of Pakistan and Hindus¬ 
tan to safeguard, to protect, to give a fair and just deal to the minorities who 
would be under two zones. (Hear, hear!) 

The Congress and the Communists 

Well now we come to the Congress and Hindu leadership. Gentlemen, 

I see no change except a parrot-like cry. I find that the cleverest party that is 
carrying on propaganda are the Communists. They have got so many flags, 
and I think they consider that there is safety in number. They have got the 
Red flag; they have got the Russian flag; they have got the Soviet flag; they 
have got the Congress flag. And now they have been good enough to introduce 
our flag also. (Laughter.) Well, when a man has got too many flags, I get 
suspicious. They shout that they want a Congress-League settlement. Who 
says no? But the question is, on what basis? It is no use repeating this parrot¬ 
like cry that they want a Congress-League settlement. On what basis? 

Mr. Gandhi, in the letter he wrote to Lord Linlithgow on January 19, 
J 943 » ® part of the correspondence between him and the ex-Viceroy, says: 

If I could be convinced of my error, or worse of I should need to consult 
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nobody, so far as my own action is concerned, to make a full and open confes¬ 
sion and make ample amends. But I have not any conviction of error. I wonder 
if you saw my letter to the Secretary to the Government of India of September 
23, 1942. I adhere to what I have said in it and in my letter to you of August 

I4H942-” . ^ 

Well now this was in January 1943. Am I wrong, am I doing an injustice 

if I say that the clear meaning of this letter is that when Mr. Gandhi wrote it, 
he stood every inch by the August 1942 Resolution and the policy and the 
demand made in that Resolution? I do not want to worry you unnecessarily. 
But those of you who have read that Resolution must come to this conclusion— 
there is no other conclusion, for Mr. Gandhi and the Congress, not only did 
not consult the Muslim League, but quite ignored the Muslim Lea^e that it 
was a definite, determined and deliberate attempt to by-pass the Muslim League 
and to force the hands of the British Government to surrender to their demands, 
which would mean death to the Muslim demands. Mr. Gandhi in his letter 
of January 1943, in effect says, ‘I stick to my guns’. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, if Mr. Gandhi sticks to his guns, and if he 
is holding a pistol at us, not at the British only, but at us, and wants to by¬ 
pass us and there is no change in his policy, may I ask any man with common 
sense, “What is the basis on which any negotiations can proceed and can 
fructify into any reasonable settlement?” Has there been any change since 
January 1943? Is there any indication or sign of it? Millions of Congressmen 
are outside the jail. On the contrary, they have been contemplating the form 
of government that could be based on the ancient culture and the political 
system which prevailed in the days of that great Hindu historic period of 
Vikramaditya. I ask any sensible man, any fair-minded man, how is it possible 
for us to accept that position? 

A few isolated Hindu leaders have shown some sort of sympathy with our 
point of view. But when they talk, they talk in a language of subtlety. In fact, 
to begin with, they are afraid to use the word Pakistan . They prefer to use 
the phraseology of ’self-determination’. When they talk of self-determination, 
they talk about it with their tongue in their cheek, and wind up by saying, 
‘Well, we are willing to go as far as possible.’ In the same breath, when respon¬ 
sible Hindu leaders speak in this dubious language, they turn against us, and 
we are told that we are non-co-operating with the Congress, if we don't agree 
with them. 1 ask you, “Is there any iota of truth in that? It is the other way. 
It is the Congress which is responsible and which forced us to defend our 
rights and ourselves. 

To start with, it is the Congress that would not touch the League with a 
pair of tongs. It is the Congress to whom the League is an anathema. They 
corrupted Musalmans, by offering Ministries to give up the League; they 
picked up any Muslim who was willing to abuse the League, and demanded 
that the Muslim League should be liquidated. That is the Congress. 
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So far as we are concerned, it is not a question of non-co-operation. It is a 
question of defence against the attitude the Congress has taken up since 1937, 
to dominate Musalmans and to establish, by hook or by crook, Hindu Raj and 
Hindu Government. We are defending ourselves against that monstrosity, 
those machinations and those designs. It is not a question of non-co-operation 
at all. Then again we are told politely, but again most untruthfully, that our 
demands are impossible. We are not told what is the impossible demand that 
we are making. But we are told this, that Hindus will begin to prefer to make 
the best of things as they stand at present, rather than agree to what they honest¬ 
ly deem to be our unreasonable demands. 

So rather than agree to what they consider our unreasonable demands, 
the Hindus will, and are ready to, accept the British Raj. We are not told what 
our unreasonable demand is—what makes them so desperate, except that we 
refuse to accept or agree to the establishment of Hindu Raj? Then we are told 
that signs are indeed not wanting; from which we may infer that this process 
has already begun, the process that the Hindus are ready and willing to accept 
the British Raj. 

Lastly, we are told that our indifference to the goal of independence— 
‘we are indifferent to the goal of independence’, mark these words—would 
lead the Muslim youth to rebel against the League. Now, is this not subtle? 
Is this not suggesting that we are indifferent to the goal of independence? Is 
it not slighting the Muslim youth to say that their elder politicians are indiffe¬ 
rent to the goal of independence? Let me tell you from this platform that this 
is a vicious, sinister, wicked propaganda to incite the Muslim youth against 
the League. There is no truth whatsoever in the suggestion that we are recon¬ 
ciled to the British Raj. On the contrary, we are told by this authority that 
signs are, indeed, not wanting that the Hindus are willing to accept British 
Raj rather than come to a settlement with us. (Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan: 
“Who was the Hindu leader that said all this?”) The Hindu leader that has 
said all this is Mr. Rajagopalachari. You will find it in his pamphlet entitled, 
The Waj Out. 

A Beginning Towards Pakistan 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, that is the position so far as Hindu opinion 
is concerned. Now all I can say to you is this. We cannot depend upon any 
one, and we do not depend upon any one. It is only by our own inherent 
strength, by our work, by our service, by our sacrifices, that we shall achieve 
this goal of ours—Pakistan. Hindus cannot give you Pakistan. The utmost that 
the Hindu can do is not to obstruct you, so that he may get his freedom and 
you may get your freedom. That is the utmost that he can do—-withdraw his 
obstruction, with a reasonable chance of his getting his freedom and our 
getting our freedom. The British Government can give it, because they are 
in possession. Whether they make up their mind to give, or whether they do 
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not make up their mind to give, or whether they go on camouflaging, evading, 
putting forward plausible excuses, I am confident that, with all their diplo¬ 
macy, with all their great genius in bamboozling people, in befooling people, 
we are now shock-proof even against the diplomacy of the British Government. 
They cannot, and will not be able to, prevent us from seizing Pakistan. 
(Cheers.) 

We have made a beginning. It is a small beginning. It is not for the sake 
of getting jobs for our people as Ministers that we are approving those Minis¬ 
tries being formed and functioning where Musalmans are in the majority. 
We have taken the first step. These Ministries are there, because of the Muslim 
League behind them. It is the Muslim League, through its agents, that has 
seized such power—limited power—as there is. This is only a part which wall 
make a contribution to the whole of our organizational field. If our Ministers 
properly utilize such powers as they possess, limited as they are, they can, if 
they are so minded, galvanize, consolidate, unify and make the Muslim League 
a living force in those provinces. At the same time, they can immediately 
undertake measures of an ameliorative character and a constructive programme, 
not with a view to do injustice to the minorities, but for ameliorative purposes 
of their provinces. Socially, educationally, economically, they can, within 
these limited powers, render great services to their respective provinces if 
they are so minded. Well, we are trying the experiment. Let us see what 
emerges from this laboratory. 

Starving Bengal 

Now, I wish to say this—and I think I shall be echoing the feelings and 
sentiments of every person who is present here, and even outside—that our 
deepest, most heartfelt and sincerest sympathies go out to the people of 
Bengal in their suffering from this terrible famine that has overtaken them. 
Let us pray that this scourge will disappear, and let us pray that it will not 
recur—not in Bengal nor in any other part of India. 

In conclusion, I say to you, to everyone—man, woman and child, young 
and old—stand unflinchingly, without faltering. In Pakistan lies our destiny^ 
(Loud and prolonged cheers.)^ 

Mr. Jinnah spoke for about 100 minutes. During his speech he coughed 
four or five times, which showed that he had a touch of cold, otherwise he 
seemed quite hale. He finished his history-making speech just past midnight. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Honorary Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League, speaking on behalf of all, congratulated Mr. Jinnah on his 67th 
birthday, it being the 25th of December. 

I. Source: Official pamphlet, printed and published by S. Shamsul Hasan, Assistant Secretary, 
All-India Muslim League, at the Muslim League Printing Press, Daryaganj, Delhi; and 
pamphlet printed by the Latifi Press Ltd., Delhi. 
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Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, President of the All-India States Muslim 
League, then rendered Mr. Jinnah’s address in Urdu.* 

Second Sitting 

The second sitting commenced at 9 p.m. on December 2^, 1943. 

Proceedings of the Gjnference began wth a recitation from the Holy 
Quran by Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni, which was followed by Urdu, 
Sindhi and Punjabi poems. Maulana Khan Mir Hilali—formerly Secretary, 
Peshawar Congress Committee and now a prominent League leader in the 
Frontier—recited a Pushto poem demanding the establishment of Pakistan. 

Clad in black sherwani, the Quaid-i-Azam, as usual escorted by two 
bodyguards with drawn swords, and accompanied by Miss Fatima Jinnah. 
Mr. G.M. Syed, Nawab Mamdot, President of the Punjab Provincial League, 
Qazi Isa Khan, President of the Baluchistan Provincial League, and the Hon’ble 
Mr. M.H. Gazdar, a Minister of Sind, entered the pandal, at 10 p.m. He was 
greeted by loud shouts of ‘Quaid-i-Azam, Zindabad’, ‘Pakistan Zindabad’, 
‘Fateh-i-Congress Zindabad’, ‘Shahinshah-i-Pakistan Zindabad’. 

Over 100,000 Muslims were present in the pandal, which presented a 
grand appearance with long parallel rows of brilliant lights. The gathering 
had lost nothing of the magnitude and enthusiasm that characterized the first 
sitting. National Guards were busy controlling the large crowds seeking 
admission into the pandal through its various gates. The number of delegates 
and members of the All-India Muslim League Council had increased since the 
first day’s sitting, because of fresh arrivals and of the national importance 
of the deliberations that were now to be undertaken. 

Mian Bashir Ahmed, a Bar-at-Law of Lahore and a member of the All- 
India Muslim League Working Committee, had written a poem in Urdu, 
specially for the occasion of Mr. Jinnah’s 67th birthday. It was recited by 
Mr. Anwar Qureshi in his own distinctive style; 
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Sir Nazimuddin, the Premier of Bengal, who arrived earlier in the day, 
was sitting in the first row behind Mr. Jinnah, along with the Premiers of 
other provinces. 

RESOLUTION I 

Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman moved the first resolution, on setting up a 
Committee of Action, which read as follows: 

Whereas the All-India Muslim League, in its annual session held at 
Delhi in April, 1943, had, in view of the vague, indefinite and unsettled 
policy of the British Government towards the Muslim demand of Pakistan, 
on the one hand, and the unpatriotic, short-sighted and antagonistic 
attitude of the Hindus, on the other, resolved to rely on the untiring 
effort, grim determination and willing sacrifices of the Muslims of India 
generally, and the Muslims of the Pakistan zones in particular, for the 
attainment of their cherished goal. 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League hereby resolves to appoint 
a Committee of Action of not less than five and not more than seven 
members to be nominated by the President to prepare and organize the 
Muslims all over India to meet all contingencies, resist the imposition 
of an All-India Federation or any other constitution for one united India, 
and prepare them for the coming struggle for the achievement of Pakistan. 
Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman said that the Muslims in their fight had an 
advantage in that the areas in which they wanted to establish Pakistan were 
already, to all intents and purposes, a distinct part of India. 

He referred to some of the objections made by the opponents of the 
League scheme: that historically India had been one united country; that if 
the League scheme were accepted, unity would be destroyed and the country 
weakened; that Hindus and Muslims were one nation; that Pakistan, if 
established, would be economically so weak that it would not be able to stand 
on its own legs. Choudhry §aheb referred to the parallel case of the Lebanon, 
a country with a population of hardly 1,5^00,000. For 1,300 years the Lebanon 
had been a part of Syria, but it was thought fit, at the end of the last war, to 
separate it from that country, and hand it over as a mandate to France. During 
the present crisis, the Arabs, who were in a minority in that country, were 
whole-heartedly behind the national demand for complete and immediate 
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independence, without regard to the fact that the majority was Christian. 
When such a small country, the speaker added, could be a separate independent 
country, why could Pakistan not, with a population of 6o millions and an area 
greater than that of most of the big countries of Europe. The Muslims did not. 
want Pakistan just to oppress the Hindu minorities, but because they did not 
wish to live under permanent Hindu domination, as would be the case in a 
federal India. 

Choudhry Khaliquzzaman expressed the determination of the Muslims of 
India to attain their objective of Pakistan at all costs. The proposed State of 
Pakistan, with its huge territory and large population, could hold its own. 
He deplored the attitude of the Hindus in their opposition to the just demand 
of the Muslims. Their attitude kept both the nations under British tutelage. 

The proposed Committee of Action, he said, would undertake the task 
of working towards achieving Pakistan, and he assured the Session that it 
would not be a committee of words. He also added that the minorities in 
Pakistan would get a fair deal and that their legitimate interests would be 
protected. 

Concluding, he said, ‘‘If any effort is made to keep us under the eternal 
yoke of slavery, we will resist it to our utmost. The idea underlying the 
appointment of this Committee of Action is that we should be organized and 
declare that we will sacrifice our very lives for the attainment of our cherished 
goal—Pakistan, * ’ 

The resolution was seconded by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, “Pakistan’’, 
said the Frontier Premier, “is our Iman, It is our very life.” Referring to the 
Hindu charge that the Muslims stood in the way of Indian freedom, he asked, 
“Whose freedom? Is it not the freedom of 75^ per cent Hindus and oppression 
and slavery of 2^ per cent Muslims?” The Muslims were not enamoured of 
such a freedom. They wanted freedom in their own six provinces, while the 
Hindus could have theirs in the other six. “We will not be only fair and just 
to the minorities inhabiting Pakistan: we will be generous”, he declared. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan said that the Congress claimed that it had a large 
following among Muslims. If so, it should have no objection to Pakistan if a 
plebiscite of the Muslims of India decided to have it. 

Referring to the Hindu contention that Hindus and Muslims were one 
nation, and as such India should remain one unified whole, Sardar Aurangzeb 
Khan observed that compared to India the various peoples inhabiting Europe 
were more homogeneous. Almost all of them professed the same religion. 
And yet Europe was split up into various countries, big and small. Statesman¬ 
ship demanded that India should also be partitioned as that was the only solu¬ 
tion of the vexed Indian question. When Europe could not be federated it was 
a folly to try to federate this Subcontinent. “I am prepared to fight for the 
freedom of India if Hindus promise us self-determination in the six Pakistan 
Provinces”, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan said. 
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When the Shahidgunj Mosque incident occurred, he said, and Muslims 
neglected to claim their right for a short while, the Mosque was lost to them. 
Was this just? Could Muslims expect justice from the hands of their Hindu 
brethren, when such glaring examples of injustice could be practiced under 
British protection? 

Another objection to Pakistan was that, economically, Pakistan could 
not be self-sufficient. The real position, the speaker continued, was that at 
present most of the income of the provinces went to the Centre, out of which 
the Centre gave back only a fraction to the provinces. For example, the Fron¬ 
tier Province, out of its revenues, sent about Rs. 9 million to Delhi, and 
Delhi sent back hardly one-eighth of it. Similarly, the Central Government 
earned no less than R$. 70 million in customs duties from the port of Karachi. 
Under Pakistan, all this income would go to the Pakistan Treasury; so there 
was no reason to suppose that Pakistan was an economic impossibility. 

Sardar Aurangzeb regretted the Hindu attitude, but he regretted the 
British attitude more. During the recent Congress movement, he said, the 
Muslims had adopted a neutral position, and had thus scrupulously avoided 
embarrassing the British Government at a most critical period of the war. But 
the British attitude to the Muslim demand for Pakistan was unchanged. In 
fact, almost all British spokesmen still swore by the unity of India. 

The Muslim attitude to the war, he added, was the same as that of 
Turkey—strict vigilance. Their leader, Mr. Jinnah, knew that it was stupid to 
blow the bugle when the army was not ready. But, he said emphatically, as 
soon as the call came from the Quaid, his Ministry would be the first to quit 
office and make all the sacrifices necessary for the achievement of the Muslim 
goal. At present Mr. Jinnah’s position was that by establishing League Minis¬ 
tries in five provinces it had become possible to strengthen the League organiza¬ 
tion, particularly, believing, as he did, that possession was nine-tenths of law. 

Referring to tht war, the Frontier Premier said that if the British were 
sincere in their profession that they were fighting for democracy, they should 
see justice done to Muslim India. If they were not able to unify their own 
Europe, all the Powers of which owed allegiance to the same religion, Sardar 
Aurangzeb asked, how did they expect two different nations—of which the 
Hindus regarded the Muslims as untouchables—to come together. Sweden 
and Norway stood together on the map of Europe but were two separate 
countries. Taking these facts into account, Muslims had the right to be a free 
and independent nation in the areas in which they were in a majority. 

Proceeding, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan said that there was a limit to patience. 
Many promises of the British Government remained unfulfilled; but now condi¬ 
tions were changing. If possession was nine-tenth law, the Muslim League 
had already captured and was ruling over the provinces which came into the 
scheme of Pakistan.The Frontier Premier added that the Muslims were not 
only fair and just to the minorities, but had been generous to them. In Pakistan 
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the conditions of the minorities would be such as to attract even the Hindus 
of Hindu India to come and live in Pakistan. 

‘*Our Hindu brethren’\ the Frontier Premier said, “object to the name 
of ‘Pakistan’—they are afraid of it. I wish to inform them that there is no 
danger lurking in it. Just like a place where dates grow is called Nakhlistan,or a 
place where Baluchis live is called Baluchistan, and where Hindus live is called 
Hindustan, in the same way where Muslims live should be called Pakistan. 
So our Hindu brethren have nothing to fear from it. I wish to assure them that 
in Pakistan all the religious and social rites of Hindus will be well looked after 
and protected, so that they may be happy and contented and prefer to live in 
Pakistan.” 

“Muslims who wish to attain Pakistan—I wish to assure them that they 
will have to strive and work hard for it. It will not be given to them by the 
Hindus, or by the English, they will have to seize it in order to get it. This 
Committee of Action that has been proposed will go into all such matters of 
importance.” 

Concluding, he said, “The day of reckoning is coming, and when the 
call from Mr. jinnah comes to us to get out and fight for Pakistan, we shall 
not falter. If we want Pakistan, we should not rely upon the British Government 
or the Hindus; we should rely upon our inherent strength and obey the orders 
of the Quaid“i“Azam.” 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Karamat Ali, supporting the resolution, said that 
the issue of Pakistan h^ been before the public for a long time now, and the 
Hindu community should realize that Pakistan meant their freedom also. He 
urged the Muslims to be prepared to make any sacrifice for the attainment of 
Pakistan. He said that the appointment of the Committee of Action as envisaged 
in the resolution before the house was the first step in the preparation for the 
struggle that was shortly to come for the achievmeht of Pakistan. The 
Committee would take stock of the whole situation, tod then prepare the 
Muslims for direct action. It was no use appealing to either the Hindus or the 
British. The British Government would never care for their appeals. “If you 
lick John Bull”, he said, “he will kick you. But if you kick him he will lick 
you.” And so what was required was force, and force was the result of 
organization. 

“We do not have as much against the Hindu as we have against the 
Englishman; he is not practising half as much tolerance as the Muslim kings 
practised against the Hindus in India. With this fact in view, the Hindu is 
erring if he thinks he can find a more congenial friend in the British than in the 
Muslims. We fully know that the Hindu has never gone without British 
patronage, and yet he is always accusing Muslims of it. The Hindu should 
remember that if he will not have faith in Musalmans, he will never succeed 
in his war for freedom. The resolution that the Congress passed in August 
1942 was in reality not aimed at the British, in fact, it was a serious onslaught 
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against the Musalmans of this country.” 

Concluding, he said, “When the time comes my Province, the Punjab, 
will not lag behind in any respect. No Musalman has ever tolerated a life of 
disgrace.” 

Mr. Abdur Rab Nishtar then rose to support the resolution. He said the 
Committee of Action would build and increase the inherent strength of the 
Muslims. They could not rely on the support of anyone else, and should 
continue their struggle alone till victory was achieved. Mr. Nishtar added that 
the days of negotiations and petitioning were gone, and the Muslims should 
be prepared to make any sacrifice that might be required to achieve their goal. 
He warned the Hindus “not to fall in the trap of an All-India Federation, 
which, he asserted, would only mean the continued subjection of both the 
communities.” 

“There was a time”, he said, “when Muslims of this country did not 
know their future or their goal, but now they have one. Therefore, in the 
provinces where they are in majority, they should be given full independence,” 
The time was now ripe to begin carrying out a constructive programme, 
he said. “We have decided our goal—^Pakistan, Regardless of Hindu assistance, 
we should, relying solely upon our own powers and efforts, work out our 
salvation and should develop the spirit of self-reliance. We should ignore the 
Hindu cry that Muslims do not deserve Pakistan. Hindus wish to keep us 
under their yoke of slavery with the help of British force, and wish to deprive 
us of our due. We will never agree to this.” 

The General Secretary then put the resolution to the vote, and it was 
Ctoried unanimously amidst loud and prolonged cheers, and shouts of ‘Quaid- 
i-Azam Zindabad’. 

RESOLUTION II 

Mr. Z.H. Lari moved the second resolution: 

Whereas, as the first step towards consolidating the strength of the 
Muslims of the Pakistan areas and preparing them for the heavy and 
onerous responsibilities inherent in the status of an independent sovereign 
State, the All-India Muslim League has, with the support and co-operation 
of the Muslims, succeeded in establishing its Governments in all the 
Pakistan Provinces, which has naturally opened up vast opportunities 
to the Muslim representatives in the Assemblies and Cabinets for service 
to their people in the provincial sphere of activities like education, 
agriculture, irrigation, providing facilities for labour, economic holdings 
and fair rent for tenants, etc. 

And whereas it is acutely realized that neither the people nor the 
Provincial States, which have for long been denied opportunities for a 
fair and natural development due to historical, political and, in some 
instances, communal considerations, will be able to ameliorate their 
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lot to any appreciable degree, or effectively function as a State without a 
gigantic and co-ordinated drive in the field of economic reconstruction 
and State industrialization. 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League hereby authorizes the^ 
President to appoint a committee with powers to prepare a comprehen¬ 
sive scheme for a five-year programme for economic and social uplift: 
State industrialization in the Pakistan zones; the introduction of free 
primary basic education ;• reform of the land system; stabilization of rent; 
security of tenure; improvement in the condition of labour and agricul¬ 
ture, and control of money-lending. 

The Committee shall submit its report as early as possible, and an 
interim report not later than June 1944 to the Working Committee for 
necessary action thereon. 

The mover said that all the Pakistan Provinces now had Muslim League 
Ministries; but in spite of this, the Muslims in those areas were still backward, 
both educationally and economically. He stressed the importance of agricul¬ 
ture in the national economy of those areas. The need of the hour, he said, 
was to abolish the class of big zemindars and protect the rights of the kisans. 

Mr. Lari said the resolution had four main parts: (i) Solid and firm 
Muslim Ministries should be established with the help of the Muslims in their 
Majority Provinces. (2) A practical programme should be chalked out for the 
economic and industrial advancement of the Muslims in India. (3) An extensive 
plan should be made for the educational and general uplift of the Muslims. 
(4) A five-year plan for the industrial development of the Pakistan Provinces 
should be adopted. 

Explaining the establishment of Ministries, the mover laid stress on the 
point that the aim was not to gratify the political aspirations of a few individuals, 
but to improve the social, educational, and economic condition of the 
proletariat. 

He demanded that elementary education should be made free and 
compulsory, so that every inhabitant of Pakistan would benefit from the 
blessings of education. The Muslim League did not wish to go on with the 
kind of education imparted by the British. “We will arrange our own curri¬ 
culum in die way ordered by the Holy Quran, and as suits us best according to 
the times”, Mr. Lari said. 

Talking about industries, he said that State Industries were to be establish¬ 
ed so that the labourers got a fair deal. To find ways and means of achieving 
all this would be the duty of the proposed Committee. He hoped that the 
Committee would go through the various questions relating to the uplift of 
the Muslims and make suitable recommendations. 

“You are no doubt aware that the biggest portion of the population of 
this Subcontinent lives in villages. Our kisans are in a bad way, they never get 
any education or social benefits. Our big landlords are the creation of British 
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machinations, and the Muslim League does not desire to back them. We have 
to think of ways to lower land taxes, so that the poor kisan gets an opportunity 
of improving his lot. We desire to remove his restlessness, so that he can 
enjoy the fruits of his land in peace and prosperity. Our Committee will work 
out plans on how a tiller of the soil may get the best from his rights. The 
foundation of all this will be laid dovm upon Islamic principles. In all our 
schemes and actions the benefit of the proletariat will ever be kept in sight”, 
Mr. Lari concluded. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. Tamizuddin said that nowhere in the 
world was the standard of living so low as in India, and no one could bring 
about a millennium by merely preparing a comprehensive plan. In order to 
find the cure, they should first ascertain the disease. The disease was political 
subjugation, and so there could be no economic progress until this subjugation 
was removed. There was no short-cut to the desired millennium, and their 
first duty therefore was to win independence and Pakistan simultaneously. 

Continuing, Mr. Tamizuddin said that if the Hindus really wanted to have 
independence for India, they should join hands with the Muslim League. If 
they were not prepared to do so, one should conclude that it was the Hindus 
who were standing in the way of the independence of the country. 

Mr. Tamizuddin added that the liquidation of illiteracy was of prime 
importance in any scheme of improvement. But he was afraid that not much 
could be done in that direction also, so long as India remained a subject coun¬ 
try. The Bengal Minister then referred to the new world conditions that 
might emerge after the war was won and the need for a comprehensive econo¬ 
mic and social plan. It was therefore quite opportune that a committee should 
at once undertake the task of planning ahead and drawing up schemes for the 
future. 

“The essential industries”, he said, “should be run by the State and 
there should be complete industrialization of the country. We shall not be 
able to create conditions under which the State can own all the essential 
industries unless we are able to get our independence. Money can come from 
the same source from which it came in Soviet Russia.” He hoped that the 
Committee to be appointed would deal with these issues. 

Mr. Hamid Nizami, supporting the resolution, said that it was necessary 
to pass the resolution for the sake of the all-round progress of Muslims in the 
entire Pakistan area. The Muslim League, he said, must show to the people 
that it was an organization, not of landlords, zamindars and jagirdars, but a 
body devoted to the cause of labourers and peasants, who formed the majority 
in the body politic. The resolution sought to make the Muslims self-sufficient, 
and they would not have to rely for anything on Hindu India. 

The setting up of Muslim Ministries did not mean that friends and relatives 
of the Ministers be provided with lucrative jobs. The Ministers were there to 
serve the people, especially the poor. 
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“Muslims have now reached that stage of organization’’, Mr. Nizami said 
where we must think seriously over the future programme, so that we may 
take full advantage of all our moves. Our Qt^id-i-Azam, in his Presidential 
Address, only last night pointed out that cnir,natlpnal unity has become known' 
all over the world. In other words, the Indf^i Muslims have united to achieve 
their goal—Pakistan. 

“Musalmans are a nation of poor people. We must therefore first attend 
to the demands of our poorer brethren; we have to think of their needs, we 
have no time now for attending to the rich landlords. Let us open all doors of 
the All-India Muslim League, so that poor people and the proletariat can 
enter it and realize that joining the League is the one and only panacea of 
their needs. I would request the workers of the League to go amongst the 
poor and give them relief; 90 per cent of our Muslim brethren are poor 
people. Without bringing them into its pale our League cannot succeed 
truly in its aims. 

“The Hindu always says that he does not help the British, but in the 
present war 99 per cent of the big war-material supply contracts have been 
taken and fulfilled by the Hindu. Is this not a live proof of his helping the 
British war efforts?’’ 

Mr. Jinnah himself next commended the resolution. He said that the 
responsibility of selecting the personnel of the Committee was his. The 
experience of such committees in tlie past, said Mr. Jinnah, had been that 
people came forw^ard merely for the sake of publicity. After their appointment 
they hardly did any work. He would not favour such a committee. He asked 
those members of the League to come forward who were prepared to carry 
out a strenuous task—^men, confident, capable and fully devoted to the task 
entrusted to them. 

The report, added Mr. Jinnah, should be submitted to the Working 
Committee within six months, and members should be prepared to devote 
their whole time to their work. He would choose the personnel of the Com¬ 
mittee from the names received by him. 

The President then put the resolution to the vote, and it was carried 
unanimously amidst loud cheers and shouts of ‘Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad’. 

RESOLUTION III 

The house then took up the following resolution on Satyarath Prakash. 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League invites the attention of the 
Central Government, as well as of the Provincial Governments, to those 
chapters of the late Swami Dayanand’s book, Satyarath Prakash, which 
contain objectionable, insulting and provocative remarks ag ains t the 
Holy Prophet Mohammad (Peace be on Him) and other founders of 
religions, and emphatically demands that the said Governments should 
proscribe these chapters, and also prosecute the publishers of these 
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chapters under the revelant Section of I.P.S., with a view to securing 
effective prevention of such literature. 

Moving the resolution. Professor Malik Inayatullah of Lahore said that 
since the fijginning of Islam, Muslims had never made offensive remarks 
against any rdigion. It was a pity that, at a time when everyone wanted to 
respect other peoples’ religious susceptibilities, the chapters in Satyarath 
Prakash were allowed to remain untouched. Muslims had no objection to 
those chapters in Satyarath Prakash which defined the religious precepts of the 
Arya Samaj. But they could not tolerate this book s chapteis 12, 13 and i4» 
which were condemned by Muslims all over India. 

At this stage, the speaker wished to quote certain passages from the 
chapters in question, whereupon Mr. Jinnah got up and said, “These passages 
are so objectionable that I do not want any publicity to be given to them.’’ 

Haji Ali Akbar Shah, seconding the resolution, said he was glad that the 
agitation against the Satyarath Prakash first began in his Province, Hyderabad 
(Sind). He insisted that all copies of the book should be seized by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. He declared that a Muslim, however cowardly he might be, 
will never hesitate to give his very life if his Prophet were insulted in any way. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni, supporting the resolution, said that, in 
Young India, even Mahatma Gandhi had written that so long as Satyarath 
Prakash was extant, there could be no communal unity in India. Muslims, he 
said, were prepared to make any sacrifice to see that the objectionable chapters 

were proscribed. , , , , j. j 

The resolution was passed unanimously; and the house then adjourned 

till the next morning. 

Third Sitting 

The third and last open session of the All-India Muslim League was held 
on Sunday, December 26, 1943, in the Haroonabad Pandal at 10:30 a.ni. The 
huge pandaly measuring 700 feet by 380 feet^ was packed from end to end long 
before the sitting was due to commence. Again, at least 100,000 people, 
including those on the dais, were present. There were special purdah arrange- 
ments for ladies, but quite a large number of them were seen sitting on tlie 

open dais. i i i . . c 

As usual the proceedings of the day commenced ^'fith the recitation ot 

verses from the Holy Quran. , , , 1 4 

Anwar Ali Qureshi then recited a new Urdu poem that he had composed 

for the occasion. 

At 1 1 a.m. Mr. Jinnah entered the pandal, accompanied by two body¬ 
guards, with drawn swords, and Miss Fatima Jinnah, Mr. G.M. Syed and others. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

At the very outset, NawabzadaLiaquat Ali Khan, General Secretary of the 
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League, submitted the Annual Report of the League to the Session. In a review 
ol the activities and progress of the League, the Nawabzada said: 

We met last April, 1943, at Delhi. On that occasion the Quaidd-Azam 
in the Presidential Address, extended a fresh invitation to Hindu leadershin 
to come to terms with the League to solve the deadlock resulting from the 
iailure of the Cripps Mission and to put in joint efforts for the liberation of 
India. What Mr. Jinnah obviously meant was that, if there were definite 
indications that Mr. Gandhi had really changed his heart and was now willing 
to withdraw his Au^st Resolution, which was tantamount to a pistol aimed 
at the heart of Muslim India, and if he was prepared to base negotiations on 
the acceptance of fundamental rights of self-determination for Musalmans 
he could write to Mr. Jinnah direct and the British Government would not 
dare stop such a letter. 

Now instead of adopting a straightforward course with a view to solving 
the deadlock, Mr. Gandhi resorted to trickeries for landing Mr. Jinnah into 
fruitless trouble. He wrote to say, as it transpires from the Government 
commumque, that he would like to see Mr. Jinnah. There was no indication 
whatsoever that he had now decided to give up his inimical policy towards the 
usalmans and was prepared to recognize their fundamental rights The 
game, however, could easily be seen through by the Quaid-i-Azam, who 
proved too seasoned to fall a prey to such machinations. The Hindu Press now 
c^e up, as usual, with their taunts and sarcasms, and used all sorts of mis- 
chievous remarks against the Quaid-i-Azam with a view to disrupting the 
solidarity of the Musalmans. Thank God, these vicious contrivances Luld 

not sh^e the confidence which the 100 million Musalmans reposed in their 
beloved leader. ^ 

The Food Crisis 

This political deadlock, on the one hand, and the calamities raging in the 
country, on the other, engaged the full attention of the Muslim League. The 
Muslim League s Civil Defence Committee did all in its power to help the 
people in whatever manner it could. Prices began to shoot up too high to be 
within the reach of the average man. Commodities began to disappear from 
e markets; and certain parts of India, specially Bengal, were actually in the 
grip ol the most disastrous famine in living memory. The Civil Defence Com¬ 
mittee toured the affected areas. Maulana Jamal-ud-Din Abdul Wahid Saheb, 
Joint Secretary and I myself made extensive tours and devised ways and means 
to provide such relief as was possible. The Quaid-i-Azam personally appealed 
to the Musalmans throughout India to rise to the occasion; and I am glad to 
say that they responded to the appeal with enthusiasm and generosity. The 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce rendered great services in this connection, 
and dese^es the heartiest congratulations of the Musalmans of India. The 
Bengal Muslim League Relief Committee are also up and doing; but the 
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tremendous calamity which has overtaken the Province is extremely baffling. 
However, the Muslim League Ministry in the Province, handicapped though 
it is due to the very limited powers it possesses, is sparing no pains to amelio¬ 
rate the condition of the masses and to prevent a recurrence of such a disastrous 
calamity. 

The P>y-elections 

The Muslim League had also to fight a number of by-elections in Bengal, 
the N.W.F.P. and Sind. Thank God, the League has achieved cent per cent 
success in all these elections and defeated the opponents by overwhelming 
majorities. These elections have furnished further proof, if any had still been 
required, that Musalmans throughout India stand as a solid body behind their 
beloved leader and under the banner of the All-India Muslim League, which 
is their only representative organization. Elections in the Frontier Province 
especially proved to the hilt that the vicious propaganda carried on by the 
Hindu Press and the Hindu organization that the Frontier people follow the 
Congress was entirely mischievous. 

Success in these election campaigns is largely due to the untiring efforts 
of Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan Saheb, his colleagues and Maulana Abdul 
Wahid Jamal Mian Saheb; and I am deeply grateful to them. We have now got 
Muslim League Ministries in the Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind, Bengal and Assam 
Provinces, which cover alnriost the entire Pakistan area. Is anything more 
required to prove beyond every shade of doubt that the Musalmans of India 
stand for the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim League and have 
absolute confidence in the leadership of the Quaid-i-Azam. 

Dastardly Attack on Mi\ Jinnah 

In July last, the whole of Muslim India was shocked to know that a dastard¬ 
ly attack had been made on the life of the Quaid-i-Azam—I am pained to say, 
by one who professed to be a Musalman. When I appealed to the Musalmans 
to observe a Thanks-giving Day on August 13, 1943, the whole of Muslim 
India responded to the appeal, and the day was observed with the deepest 
enthusiasm throughout India, thus furnishing another proof of how dear 
Musalmans hold their Quaid-i-Azam and what confidence they have reposed 
in his leadership. 

Our Ideal 

There can be no denying the fact that we have now reached the stage 
where we have one definite ideal, one leader, one platform and one flag. 
Now the next step is to decide how to achieve that ideal? Can we achieve 
our ideal depending upon the goodwill of the British or the Hindus? Nay, 
certainly not. We have to depend upoh the inherent strength of the Musal¬ 
mans, which has got to be consolidated, mobilized and used judiciously and 
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with statesmanship and foresight. 

The Musalmans of India are now wide awake. They are moving forward 
with tlieir heads erect and eyes open; and I am sure that, God whling, the 
day is not far off when their firm determination and untiring efforts, willing 
sacrifices, disciplined and organized action, under courageous and inspiring 
leadership of the Quaid-i-Azam, will secure for them their cherished goal of 
Pakistan. ° 

After the conclusion of this speech and adoption of the Annual Report, 
the house a^eed to a number of amendments, including one setting up a 
Central Parliamentary Board. 

RESOLUTION IV 

Mr. Hussain Imam then put the following resolution before the house: 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League is greatly perturbed by the 
shortage and rising prices of all necessaries of life throughout the country, 
and is of the view that the present position is primarily due to the policy 
pursued by the Central Government during the last four years. 

This Session places on record its considered opinion that immediate, 
comprehensive and effective price control of all necessaries of life and 
procurement and rationing thereof is an absolute necessity, and calls 
upon the Central and Provincial Governments to introduce the same 
forthwith. 

Mr. Hussain Imam criticized the Government of India for not taking 
effective steps to prevent profiteering and hoarding and to arrange for the 
proper distribution of food-grains. He felt that inflation was largely responsible 
for the present distress, and urged that effective steps be taken to rescue poor 
people who had been affected adversely. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that unless the Government of India took energetic 
steps, they would not be able to achieve anything, in view of the fact that trade 
and industry were very well organized in this country. By passing this resolu¬ 
tion, he said, the League would be standing by and fulfilling its duties to the 
masses. ® 

He declared that current controls all over the country existed merely 
in name, nowhere did the poor benefit from them. The previous year a price 
control had been set on wheat, but no sooner had the tiller sold his wheat, and 
had no more left in his hand, when the Government immediately lifted the 
control, with the result that the capitalists nicely feathered their nests. The 
same thing happened with rice; cloth was now going through the same routine. 
Poor people were suffering in each case. 

„. . something comes to market in large quantities,” Mr. Imam said, 

it is usual that its price falls; it is an economic principle of supply and demand. 
To-day the market is simply glutted with money—I mean currency notes— 
with the result that the value of a rupee is barely three annas to-day. The 
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Government’s power of purchase has greatly increased, and the people s 
power of purchase has greatly diminished. Now the only way to save ourseff 
in the present situation is to establish controls on everything, and undue 
profiteering should be stopped. The commercial community is organized: 
they easily extort any facility they want from the Gover^ent, while the 
poor man is a sufferer in each case. We want that the capitalists should not 
take undue advantage of the poor in this crisis. It is the vested interests that 
are to be blamed.” 

Concluding he said, “We want justice; we do not want any party to 
flourish through the misery of the other. The poor and the middle classes 
should not suffer.” 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, the Sind Premier, then rose to second 
the resolution; and putting forward a spirited defence of the Sind Ministry’s 
food policy, spoke for about jo minutes. He particularly resented the charge 
that the Sind Government were out to win favour at the expense of the vast 
majority of producers and consumers. He said that exactly the opposite was 
the case. Our critics seem to forget that the Sind Government had Ae courage 
to turn down the Government of India’s open invitation to drop price control, 
which was tantamoimt to giving a free hand to exploit and make money at the 
expense of the consumer. If the Sind Government had done so, then truly 
they could have been accused of zemindari domination. 

“I am proud of my Ministry”, said Sir Ghulam Hussain, and added that 
when Lord Wavell came to Karachi, he told the Viceroy that if Mr. Amery 
found fault with the Provincial Governments, then he (Sir Ghulam Hussain) 
would have to reply to Mr. Amery, explaining how the measures proposed by 
the Sind Government were intended to benefit the cultivators and consumers 
and not the 400 or so zemindars. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain pointed out tliat in Sind the landless cultivator got 
30 per cent of tire produce for himself. Therefore, he stood to benefit from 
any rise in the price of grain; but the condition for this was that the crop 
should not pass out of his hands. That was the crux of the situation. The 
cultivator could not hold on to his crop for long. “I am telling the cultivator , 
said Sir Ghulam Hussain, “Do not sell before I return from Delhi. Sir 
Ghulam Hussain said that the cultivators in previous years had suffered greatly 
due to low prices for their produce; and now when they were asking for a 
little more, an outcry was being raised. It was but fair that the cultivators 

should get some relief. << , . .,1 

Speaking about controls. Sir Ghulam Hussain said. Who is responsible 
for this man-made famine in India? It is the irresponsible Government at the 
Centre that is responsible for this famine. When we are short of supplies, we 
are to control and commandeer. We were the first to introduce control. 
The Centre then demanded decontrollii^. We refused became, and we -were 
right, with no control you cannot commandeer. I wish to inform my critics 
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that we wish to do good for the whole of India. I will explain to you how the 
Central Government is at fault. We have some powers; the Centre wants to 
take away these powers. But to-day the Centre knows that they are in the 
wrong. We cannot sacrifice the majority of the poor farmers of Sind at the 
cost of pleasing the Centre. 

“When Lord Wavell came here, I told him plainly that the Secretary of 
State should not attack us; if there is no control, you will not be able to solve 
the food problem. We knew there was not enough food-grain in the country 
and it was the duty of the Central Government to keep food-grain under 

“It would have been a very easy matter for the capitalists, if Free Trade 
had existed in the country. The capitalists would have purchased the entire 
stock of food-grains, and then sold it to consumers at higher prices. In that 
case, they would have had their remedy at court if you had taken their grain 
by force. ■ 

We had established controls in Sind of our own accord, no one had 
forced us to do so. We did not care much for big landlords. In short, we did 
what we thought was the best thing for the Province. Even at that time the 
Centre asked us to decontrol, but we refused plainly. Then the Centre threaten¬ 
ed us; but we refused to fall in with their wishes, thereby proving that we had 
sided with the poor. Even though the Centre had full powers, they could not 
fix the ceiling price of our Kharif crop. The Centre wants to break my Ministry, 
and wants the zemindars (who have voted for me to become a Minister) to 
fight with me. Accordingly, I have told my farmers that they should not sell 
their food grains up to January 6. We have increased the land taxes, and the 
farmers expenses have gone up; the price of their produce also must go up at 
least as high as that of the Punjab. 

I am doing all this, not to help a few big landlords, but to better the 
conditions of the poor tiller of the soil. When the whole world is earning, 
why should poor people not earn a bit of what they deserve rightly. We have 
made a present of Rs. 200,000 to Bengal in the form of reduced prices of rice 
sold to them. Who else has made such a gift to Bengal ?’ ’ asked the Sind Premier 
as he concluded. 

Sir Nazimuddin, the Bengal Premier, who supported the resolution, 
sincerely thanked the military and the whole country for the great help and 
practical sympathy they had shovra to Bengal in her time of trial. He said the 
Muslim League Ministries had always worked for the masses and not the rich. 
While the Ministries wanted to control the price of the agricultural produce, 
the control of other necessities of life must go hand in hand with this. The 
Ministries had been falsely accused of ignoring the interests of the masses or of 
procrastination. Actually, it was the Government of India that had so far been 
the supporter and protector of vested interests. 

Dealing with die Aman crop in Bengal, Sir Nazimuddin said that it was 
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essential to get hold of the Aman crop in order to meet the situation better. 
But the Central Government was advocating a policy which could frustrate 
the object of getting hold of the Aman crop in Bengal that year. 

The Bengal Ministry had gone on with its schemes in this connection; 
but objections were raised by a member of the Government of India only a 
few days ago. If those objections were not quickly withdrawn, there might be 
great difficulty in the procurement of the Aman crop. Sir Nazimuddin warned. 

The Bengal Premier then painted a grave picture of the conditions in 
rural Bengal. Although the famine was being overcome, the situation from the 
point of view of clothing and health was giving cause for anxiety. In many 
villages as much as jo per cent of the population had been stricken down by a 
malaria that was of the most virulent type. The lack of quinine and a paucity 
of doctors added to the complexity of the problem. The Bengal Premier appeal¬ 
ed to doctors in all parts of the country to come forward to serve the people of 
Bengal. No less than more doctors were needed. His Province would 
give good salaries and conditions of service. 

Dealing with the financial side of relief. Sir Nazimuddin said that the 
situation with which Bengal was faced was an extraordinary one. Her distress 
was undoubtedly due to war conditions. The Financial burden or relief should 
therefore be borne by the British Government and the Government of India, 
and it would be unfair to saddle the Provincial Government with it. There 
was a tremendous task ahead, and a colossal amount would be needed for the 
rehabilitation of the stricken districts. The urgent need now was not food 

but medicines, clothing and blankets. . j 1 r 

Sir Nazimuddin took the opportunity to issue an emphatic denial ol a 
statement issued by Mr. Savarkar that conversions of starving Hindus had 
taken place. Thftre was not an iota of truth in Mr. Savarkar s statement, said 
Sir Nazimuddin, and added that neither Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee nor 
any Hindu Sabha leader had mentioned such a thing to him, either direcly 
or indirectly. It was extraordinary. Sir Nazimuddin concluded, that a respon¬ 
sible leader of a section of the Hindus should give currency to such a baseless 

charge. 11 i 

Sir Nazimuddin had spoken for about 2^ minutes in his inimitable style. 

Next, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhri, Minister from Assam, seconded the resolu¬ 
tion, and spoke for about 5 minutes. He said the food problem was getting 
very acute, and to cope with the present situation, the resolution placed before 
them was of great importance. 

Then the resolution was put to the vote and passed unanimously, followed 
by shouts of ‘Pakistan Zindabad’. 

RESOLUTION V 

The next resolution was proposed by Qazi Mohammad Isa, and read as 
follows: 




Foundations dj Pakistan 

This meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League calls 
upon the Government of India to ask the British Parliament to review 
their policy of staying elections of the Provincial and Central Legislature, 
during the pendency of the war. This policy had led to the reduction of 
the Provincial Legislature to a position where they are rapidly getting 
out of touch with public opinion and can no longer be said to be represen¬ 
tatives of the true views and sentiments of the people. 

The proposer read the text in English, and then translated it into Urdu 
for tlie benefit of those that did not understand English. He said: 

The last elections took place in 1937; at that time the League had no 
life in it. In the last seven years the League has become a live body. Normally 
the elections should have taken place in 1942, but the lives of both the Provin¬ 
cial and the Central Assemblies are being extended. The reasons given for not 
holding fresh elections is war. Is it right? If the reason given is right, then why 
are elections being held in other parts of the world? Why do they not prove a 
hindrance in the way of the so-called war effort? U.S.A., Canada, South 
Africa, and in fact all over the world, elections are being held; then is it only 
an excuse, and at that a lame oiie, that is being put to us to put us off? War 
conditions do not stand in the way of holding elections. This policy of procras¬ 
tination is harmftil to the Musalmans. In 1937 the League had not expanded; 
it was not organized as it is to-day; at that time it had no definite aim. In the 
last seven years, under the unfaltering and wise guidance of our Quaid-i-Azam 
it has become powerful; therefore under present conditions, ft is imperative 
that fresh elections should take place, and the assemblies become the true 
representatives of the electorates. 

To-day conditions have changed, the Muslim League has a goal, Pakistan, 
before it. She wants to achieve it. Nearly 50 by-elections have been fought 
throughout India; and barring one place, the victory has in each ease been for 
the League candidate. This clearly indicates that the time is now ripe for 
fresh elections to take place. The Muslim mentality in each province has 
greatly changed and become Pakistan-minded, It has become clear like day¬ 
light upon the world that the Indian Musalman has now become aware of his 
rights, and therefore wants his due. 

We wish to tell the Government that *the extension you are giving to 
the lives of these Assemblies, in other words means that you are only prolong- 
ing your hold on this country. Such a state of affairs should forthwith 
be terminated therefore, we demand that fresh elections should take place.’ 

Concluding his speech, Qazi Isa said, *‘From the by-elections, you 
have seen which party is fit to represent your rights. If you all agree with me, 
please support this resolution with a unanimous voice. The new Government 
that will be fomied in these provinces after the fresh elections will be the real 
Islamic Government. ’ ’ 

Mr. Yahya Bakhtiyar from Baluchistan, seconding the resolution, said, 
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“Elections mean that the true representatives of the electorates should sit in 
I the Assemblies, so that they can defend the rights of their electorates. The 

I present Assemblies, in the true sense of the Constitution, are not at all true 

^ representatives of the present condition. Therefore, it is essential that fresh 

elections should take place, so that the government of the country should run 
: as the voter wants it.” The only reason for the postponement of elections in 

India, he said, was to continue British rule under Section 93. War conditions 
had not stood in die way of other parts of the Dominions, why should they 
stand in the way of War efforts in this country? Why should other parties 
in the country be penalized for the mistakes of the Congress? 

The resolution was furtlier seconded by Shaikh Abdus Salam, who said, 
“The Government in this country can undertake new schemes, can dabble 
in commerce, can establish a rationing system—do they not prove a hinderance 
in the way of war efforts? It will be essential to have a census of houses for the 
effective establishment of a rationing scheme. Then why this lame excuse of a 
hinderance to war efforts? As a matter of fact, the Government does not 
j want true representatives of the people to sit in the Assemblies.” 

Giving furtlier support to the resolution, Raja Ghazanfar Ali, Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary, Punjab Government, stepped forward and said that in one way 
this resolution was of very great importance. “I do not want to second this 
resolution in the usual formal manner, but I second it very sincerely. When the 
last elections took place in 1937, the aims the League had before it were quite 
different to what they are to-day. Therefore, it is only fair to the League that 
fresh elections should be held. To make this resolution a successfol one, 
great and, in fact, supreme efforts will have to be made. Leagues in each 
^ province will have to get their Provincial Governments to agree to this 

resolution that the present Assemblies are not the true representatives of the 
j proletariat. Only a fresh Section could correctly reflect the opinion of Muslim 

India, which stands solidly on Pakistan.” 

The resolution was put to the vote, and passed unanimously. 

RESOLUTION VI 

The next resolution was put forward by Syed Zakir Ali, Secretary of the 
Defence G^miiiittee. He first read out the resolution in English and then 
^ translated it into Urdu for tlie benefit of those who could not follow it. The 

resolution read as follows: 

This Session of the All-India Muslim League urges, \vith all the emphasis 
I at its command, upon His Majesty’s Government in particular and other 

Allied Powers, that the territories recently released from the control of 
Italy, viz., Ceranaica, be not handed back to the Italian Government, but 
be constituted independent sovereign States. 

This Session is further of opinion that the vicious system of mandates 
should be abolished once for all, and the countries of which the mandates 
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were held by Great Britain and France, riz., Palestine, Syria and the 
Lebanon, should be restored to the people of the countries to set up 
their own sovereign Governments in these territories. 

Having regard to the oft-repeated declarations by the United Nations. 
that they seek to liberate subject nationalities. This Session demands that 
the United Powers should urge France to liberate Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunis. 

The proposer of the resolution said, “The resolution is quite clear. In 
the Atlantic Charter it was clearly stated that the countries that are liberated 
from the Axis Powers will be allowed to become free nations. It now becomes 
incumbent upon the Allies to liberate those countries and not to return them 
to Italy.” 

Concerning Morocco, the speaker wanted that it should be freed from all 
mandates. For the Lebanon and Syria, he demanded that these too should be 
freed from the French mandate. 

“The British have made so many promises,” Syed Zakir Ali said, 
“and since none of them have been fulfilled, we have little faith left in them. 
If the Government will not listen to the united voice of Muslim India, the 
whole world will know, and the war will not be won for the Allies.” 

The resolution was seconded by Jamal Mian Firangi Mahali, the 
Joint Secretary, All-India Muslim League, who said: “We are slaves; we are 
asking for freedom. We are ourselves seeking freedom from the British; ih 
such a state what else can w6 do but request freedom for our co-religionists ? 
As long as we will not be free, and as long as we have not achieved our Pakis¬ 
tan, no one will listen to us—our cry will be a voice in the wilderness. If 
we wish to help our brethren in attaining their freedom, we should first be 
free ourSelves, and then we will be in a position to enforce our demands by 
sheer power.” 

After this the resolution was put to the vote, and passed unanimously, 
amidst prolonged cheers. 

ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEAEERS 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan proposed the names of Na-wi'abzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan for the General Secretaryship, and Amir Ahmad Khan, Raja of Mah- 
mudabad, for Treasurership. Mr. YuSuf Haroon seconded the names. 

In putting the proposition to the vote, Mr. Jinnah described Nawab- 
zada Liaquat Ali Khan as ‘my right hand’. The Nawabzada had worked and 
served day and night, and none Could possibly have an idea of the great burden 
he shouldered. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Mr. Jinnah continued, com¬ 
manded the imiyersal respect and confidence of the Musalmans. Though a 
Nawabzada, he was a thorough proletarian, and he hoped other Nawabs in the 
country would follow his example. Mr. Jinnah paid tribute to the General 
Secretary for the services he had rendered to the League during the last seven 
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years, and wished him a long life of service to the community. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the Muslim paper Dawn, which had been 
founded a year back, and said that had it not been for Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s supervision, and his hard labour, the paper would not have attained 
the success which it had achieved in such a short period. The Nawabzada, in 
reply, thanked Mr. Jinnah and said, ‘T have devoted my life to the cause of 
the country and the nation, and I pray that I may be strong and firm in the 
discharge of my duty.” 

Following the election of these office-bearers, the election of the 
Joint Secretaries was postponed till the next meeting of the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Winding up the proceedings of the session, Mr. M. A. Jinnah expressed 
his satisfaction at the magnificent success of the meeting. He paid tributes to 
Mr. Yusuf Haroon, the General Secretary, and Mr. G. M. Syed, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, and to the other members and workers of the 
Committee for the untiring efforts which had made the session a great success. 

Mr. Jinnah also cordially thanked ^the delegates for the great success 
of the session. Both in the presidential procession and inside the pandal, 
he saw Muslims of every section, Khojas, Memons, Bohras, Pathans, in fact 
of every class, and it showed clearly that Muslims were united. 

What was it that kept the Muslims united as one man and what was the 
bedrock and sheet-anchor of the community, asked Mr. Jinnah. ‘Tslam”, 
he said, and added: “It is the Great Book, the Quran, that is the sheet-anchor 
of Muslim India. I am sure that as we go on and on, there will be more and 
more of oneness—one God, one Book, one Qibla, one Prophet and one 
Nation.” 

Before the session was declared closed, Mr. Yusuf Haroon, in a short 
speech, offered his thanks to Quaid-i-Azard. Jinnah, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan and Mr. G. M. Syed for the trouble they had taken over the session. 

Mr. Haroon also thanked the following persdns for their co-operation 
in making the session a success: 

Sir 'Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Khan Bahadur Khurro, Mr. H. M. 
Gazdar, Peer Ilahi Bakhsh, Syed Mohammed Ali Shah, who worked as 
volunteer, Hussain Bakhsh Shah, Ghulam Nabi Khan, Lala Shambhoo Nath 
(the Mayor of Karachi) and several other persons, local organizations and 
bodies, other officials and non-officials who helped in the preparation and 
completion of the pandal and other arr^ingements. 

NAwIb BAHADUR YAR JANG'S ORATION 

The following is the English translation of the speech of Moulvi 
Muhammad Bahadur Khan, President All-India States Muslim League, which 
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he made on December 26, just after the conclusion of the Thirty-first Session 

of the All-India Muslim League: n-, • r 1 

Respected Quaid-i-Azam, ladies and gentlemen: The sessmn of the 
All-India Muslim League is over, and in keeping with our old tradition, I am • 
once again called upon to address you. I consider this session to be a momen¬ 
tous one, inasmuch as it has opened a new chapter in the life of the Muslim 

^ Of the six resolutions passed at the session, three, as they look to me, 
are the most important. The first deals with the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee of Action, the second demands the formation of a Five-Year Planning 
Committee, and the third urges the Central Government to allow General 
Elections • 

I will not say much about the last mentioned resolution beyond saying 
that however much my Punjabi friends may be indebted to the blessed soul 
of the late Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, if the new elections take place, in the words of 
Ghalib: 

r J c-b" 

^ J IS' ^ J <•> /' 

I will now explain at length the other two resolutions. I consider 
them to be the harbingers of a new era, heralds of a new da^, and an auspi¬ 
cious sign of the bright future of the League. I would beg leave of our 
Quaid-i-Azam to say in the words of Dagh: 

Steady Progress Towards Pakistan 

The regeneration and the progress of the League is a natural process of 
regeneration and progress which has taken place gradually and st^dily and 
wfil continue in the same manner. The Muslim League has not revolutionized 
our political life abruptly, but has led us slowly and steadily to our goal, so 
that every step may carry us forward and be irrevocable. When the^Quaid-i- 
Azam took the reins of the League in his hands, we were hypnotized by false 
notions and wrong ideologies. Our compatriot had given us to understand 
that we were a minority in spite of our 100 millions. This in erior y 
complex had influenced every One of us. The Quaid-i- Azam told us t at we 
were not a minority; for 100 million people cannot be Called a minori y. 
We were a nation—a separate and self-contained natic^ whose ingre len 
and structure differed fundamentally from those of other nations of the 
world, and which was founded on fundamentals that transcend geograp ica 
boundaries, race and colour. 
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When this idea that we are not a minority but a nation earned the 
general support of the Muslims, the Quaid-i-Azam told us that the Parliamen¬ 
tary system of Government cannot be suitable for a country which is inhabited 
by two separate nations having nothing in common with each other. When 
this theory too became popular with the Muslims, the Quaid-i-Azam went 
further and gave practical shape to Iqbal’s dream by demanding the establish¬ 
ment of sovereign and free Muslim States in the North-West and North-East 
of India, vdiich are predominantly Muslim zones. This demand is now 
popularly called Pakistan. 

Three years ago many of us did not even believe that Pakistan would 
ever be realized. 

Committee of Action 

But the Cripps Proposals and the present hopeful conditions have 
assured its early realization. More and more Muslims are now joining in 
our demand for Pakistan. The time has now come that the League should 
take a final preparatory step in this direction. At Delhi we gave our last 
warning to the British Government. To-day the All-India Muslim League, 
by passing the resolution of a ‘Council of Action’, has expressed its firm 
determination that if Pakistan was not to be had on demand, we will have it 
by force. 

A leader or commander of an army whose soldiers are paralysed, lame 
and inactive cannot hope to win any war. It is expedient for him to evaluate 
his true strength before raising the war cry. This Council of Action has 
been appointed not only to make an estimate of the League’s strength in each 
province, but also to raise new strength and preserve it for the day when our 
Leader would order us to march forward. 

Muslims of India, holding public meetings, passing resolutions and 
making or hearing speeches never revolutionize the life of any nation. So 
far as the stage of your purity of thought and ideology is concerned, that 
stage is passed. The time is for action, and action alone. If you are not 
prepared for it, do not abase Pakistan by your demand. Perhaps Dagh 
addressed us when he said: 

S j? ilJ ^ 

S J ij^—^ ^ 'i—^ 

Therefore, get ready and assure your cautious and foresighted Leader 
that the whole nation is with him at every stage of the struggle. 

Quaid-i-Azam, do not be disappointed. Your friend and old col¬ 
league, Iqbal (may God bless his soul), perhaps addressed you when he said: 

^'j ^ ^ 
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It is possible you may not get people of sound and strong calibre from 
our so-called elite, but our nation is not devoid of sturdy, obedient and 
selfless soldiers. Allow me to offer myself in the capacity of a humble soldier" 
for the Council of Action. I make this offer with all my heart. I solemnly 
pledge and bear you and the audience as my witnesses, I bear the air, the 
shining sun, the stars and the moon and, above all, I bear God as my witness, 
that I will sacrifice my life and everything at your command in the name of 
God. I assure you that you will never find me lagging behind even at the 
most difficult stage of our struggle. 

Quaid-i-Azam, that day will be the greatest day of my life when I 
shall have sacrificed the last penny in my pocket and the last drop of my 
blood at the altar of God. (Voices from the meeting: “We are with you.” 

Do not make a hasty decision. I arrived at this decision after) 12 
years of constant thinking. For all these years I have been preparing myself. 

Now I am ready for action. Go and make your decision after having a look 
at the blooming faces of your wives and the smiling faces of your children. ^ 

Make your decision after taking into account all sorts of sacrifices that you will 
have to make in this path. Think of all your relations, think of the ruination 
of your property. Many a decision of the Musalmans, which they make in a 
fit of passion and in imitation of others, is only for the moment and ephemeral. 

To-day we do not want those people who want to effloresce into fragrant 
sweet flowers on the ‘Tree of the Millat’. We want people who will kill 
all their desires and efface themselves into manure to strengthen the roots 
and trunk of the tree. We want people who will spill their own blood and 
give their life for the life of their nation. Those enthusiasts are not needed 
who nourish a desire for pageantry. Only those foundation stones are 
needed which bury themselves deep into the earth to support a magnificent 
edifice on them. I said it yesterday and repeat it today. 

Planning Committed 

The second speciality of this session is the resolution about the forma¬ 
tion of a Five-Year Planning Committee. As the Persian maxim goes, ‘happy / 

is the man who is foresighted’. ^ 

I cSj 

Even those nations who are involved in a life and death struggle in the 
present global war, and whose success and defeat cannot as yet be prophesied, 
are busy to-day chalking out post-war plans. If, therefore, the Muslim League 
has also thought it fit to prepare a plan about the future progress and pros¬ 
perity of Pakistan, it has taken a step in the right direction. 
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The achievement of Pakistan will not be so difficult as its maintenance. 
Your Quaid-i-Azam has proclaimed more than once that the Muslims have no 
right to frame the constitution and law of any one of their States. The laws 
governing the constitution of a Muslim are definitely laid down in the Holy 
Quran. There is no denying the fact that we want Pakistan for the establish¬ 
ment of the Quranic system of government. It will bring about a revolution 
in our life, a rennaisance, a new fervour and zeal, and above all a resuscitation 
of pristine Islamic purity and glory. The object of this Planning Committee 
will be to enable the Muslims of Hindustan in general and Pakistan in particular 
to make their life worth living and plan their educational, social, economic 
and political uplift from the purely Islamic point of view. No actual revolu¬ 
tion can take place unless an intellectual revolution precedes it. It is there¬ 
fore imperative to bring about an intellectual revolution first of all. 

Present Educational System 

In the history of revolutions, we find that Muhammad (peace be upon 
him) was the only person who successfully brought about these two kinds of 
revolutions in a short period of only 23 years. To complete the first stage it 
is necessary that we pay the utmost attention to our educational system. It 
is only the present system of education in our country that has taught us 
humble servility, self-negation and absence of ambition. It was India’s 
misfortune that our educational system was chalked out by a nation that did 
not only want to exploit the economic resources of this land, but also wanted 
to have a firm grip on our heart and soul. It presented our history before us 
in such a manner that we turned enemies against each other. We therefore 
want a complete reorientation of this system of education, which has killed all 
initiative and spirit of enterprise and co-operation amongst us. Only that 
system will suit us which is based on the Quran and the Traditions, and 
which would produce true Muslims. 

In any system of education, I attach the greatest importance to primary 
education. It is on primary education that our socio-political structure is 
raised. The Planning Committee wdll chalk out a system which will not only 
be better than any other scheme of education, but will also be revolutionizing. 
It is your duty to help this Committee to your utmost. 

Solution of Economic Problems 

The second important subject this Committee will deal with is the 
solution of your economic problem. You know only too well that economic 
issues are the root cause of this war. Before the advent of Islam, there was a 
deep division between the rich and the poor. On one side, there were 
mounds of silver and gold, while on the other were deep gaping caves of 
poverty. People used religion as a means to maintain this unnatural class 
division. Imperialism and capitalism ruled supreme. When Muhammad, 
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the Prophet of God (may peace be on him), came, he mitigated all these 
divisions with one stroke of ‘‘la Ilaha Illallab^\ and brought about a perfect 
and natural equality between man and man. In his society, Bilal and Abu 
Bakr, Ammar bin Yasir and Omar were all set equal. The abolition of interest 
cut out the roots of usury; the law of inheritance checked all ways to the 
amassment and accumulation of wealth; Zakat led to the circulation of hoarded 
wealth, and encouragement of charity wiped out all poverty and economic 
inequality from the soil of Arabia. 

But Islam’s economic system does not end here. It goes much 
further. The Quran enunciates that land belongs to God and consequently 
to the Islamic State—rivers, canals, forests, minerals are all State property, 
no individual can have any exclusive claim on them. The system of Zakat, 
which is a tax on capital and not on income, is the greatest of all taxes that 
modern civilized countries have levied on their people. In view of this 
flawless economic system, can we care to cast a look at any other system? 

I feel—and ardently feel—that the entry of Russia into this war on the side of 
the Allies has opened the door to Communism in India, and the scarcity and 
dearness of food have provided Communist preachers with an opportunity to 
raise ‘the slogan of bread’ with some effect and to seduce the poverty-stricken 
masses to embrace their faith. But I would draw the attention of Muslim 
youth to the fact that, if Communism means to efface poverty and class' 
distinctions and to provide bread and clothing to the poor, I can call myself 
a rank Communist. But if Communism, as inspired by Carl Marx’s philo¬ 
sophy, is based on a negation of God, I seek the shelter of God from it. 

Islam is based on the affirmation of the Unity of God, If Muslims 
relegate this to a secondary importance, they are getting out of the fold of 
Islam. I proclaim from this rostrum that people who base their economic 
system on the negation of God should quit this pandaL I am sure that when 
our Planning Committee chalks out an economic system, it will be based 
upon the Quran. 

Quaid-i-Azam! We have understood Pakistan in this light. If your 
Pakistan is not such, we do not want it. (“Is this a challenge to me?” 
asked the Quaid-i-Azam smiling.) 

No, Sir, I am not challenging you. I wanted to explain to the audience 
through this ‘challenge’ the nature of the Pakistan we visualize. 

Brethren and sisters-in-Islam! Remember, the formation of the 
Planning Committee is a new phase in your political life. That nation which 
is not well off economically and educationally can never be a great political 
power. Political independence with economic enslavement is the worst 
type of slavery. The chief aim of the Planning Committee would be to 
secure your economic emancipation. 

Before I conclude my speech, I would like to bring it to your notice 
that, if you want to have a Pakistan in which the people inhabiting it would be 
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mentally and physically pure, you should strive for it in right earnest and 
from to-day. Stert to lead a pure life and be honest in all your dealings. 
Remember! Physical impurity can be removed, but it is very difficult to 
remove mental or spiritual impurity. Even if you achieve Pakistan, it will 
be of no avail and the purpose of Islam will remain unfulfilled if you continue 
leading impure lives. Make it a point, therefore, to be pure in thought and 
action at each and every moment. It will be the first and foremost duty o 
vour Council of Action to purify Pakistani soldiers for the great fight 
ahead. But alas, it is an undeniable fact that a soldier cannot be purifie 
unless each and every commander is also pure. Listen and remember what 
the greatest Muslim Philosopher of the present age has said; 

«T ^ IjT 


(Turning round and addressing those sitting on the dais) : 

oj.4 (Jjjj t)"! y ^ ^ 

uy jbji yi esi- <3jj 0 ^ 


MEMBERS FOR COUNCIL OF ACTION APPOINTED 

A Committee of Action of six members was appointed on December 
27 by the President of the All-India Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in 
terms of the main resolution passed at the session just concluded 

The members of the Committee were: Nawab Ismail Khan (Chairman) ; 
Mr. G. M. Syed; Haji Sattar Essack Sait; Nawab Iftikhar Hussain Khan of 
Mamdot; Qazi Mohammad Isa; Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan (Convener). 

Mr. Jinnah’s announcement read: “In pursuance of Resolution 111 
passed by the All-India Muslim League Session held at Karachi on December 
2c I appoint the following committee till the next annual session to undertake 
immediately the work of organizing, co-ordinating and unifying the Provincia 
League and the entire Muslim League organization in consonance with the 
Constitution, Rules and Programme of the All-India Muslim League 

Mr. Jinnah announced that the following powers had been delegated 
to the Committee as authorized by the League Constitution: 

To appoint or institute subcommittees for carrying out such duties 
and function as may be entrusted to them to control, direct and regulate all 
the activities of the various Provincial Leagues, strictly in consonance with 
the Aims, Objects and Rules of the All-India Muslim League; to take discip¬ 
linary action against any member of the League who violates the decisions o 
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the League or acts in contravention of its Aims and Objects, subject to a right 
of appeal to the Council of the All-India Muslim League; to suspend, dissolve 
or disaffiliate any Provincial League which fails in its duties, infringes or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the higher bodies; and to take discip¬ 
linary action against any office-bearer of a Provincial League who fails in his 
duties or ignores the decisions or directions of the Working Committee or 
hinders the progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, subject to right 
of appeal. 

PARLIAMENTARY BOARD 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League, which met on 
December 27 at the residence of Mr. Yusuf Haroon, appointed a Parliamen¬ 
tary Board of three members in pursuance of the suggestion made by 
Mr. Jinnah in his Presidential Address. 

Members appointed to the Committee were Naw'^abzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Choudhri Khaliquzzaman and Mr. Hussain Imam. 

After Mr. Jinnah, who presided over the meeting, had announced the 
appointment of the Committee of Action, the Working Committee resolved 
that in view of the appointment of that Committee, it was not necessary to 
constitute a separate All-India Civil Defence Committee, as its functions 
would also be exercised by the Committee of Action.^ 


I. Source: Thirtjr-Jirst Session of the All-India Muslim League j Karachi ^ December 1943. Edited 
by Abdul Hamid and published by The Eastern Times Book Depot, Lahore. 
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COUNCIL MEETING 
LAHORE, JULY 30, 1944 

The half-yearly session of the Council opened at Barkat Ali Hall, 
Lahore, on the morning of July 30 , under the presidentship of Mr. M.A. 
Jinnah. Besides the Premiers of Bengal, Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province, members of the Working Committee and representatives from all 
parts of the country, including a large number of women, were present. 
The hall of the meeting was packed to overflowing and the public outside 
were restrained with great difficulty at the entrance of the hall. 

The proceedings commenced with a recitation from the Holy Quran. 
Mr. Jinnah then rose to make his statement on Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula, 
wffiich w'^as frequently applauded with cheers. It took him a full hour to read 
the statement, which had been approved by the Working Committee at its 
meeting the previous day. 

Reviewing the political developments in India, with particular refe¬ 
rence to Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula, Mr. Jinnah said: 

Since the release of Mr. Gandhi there has been a flood of statements, 
press reports and comments, and I have tried to follow all these as carefully 
as it is possible for me to do so, particularly with reference to what Mr. 
Rajagopalachari calls his formula for a Hindu-Muslim settlement; and for the 
moment, I wish to deal with the matter. Burying the past and starting from 
that point, let us examine the position. 

On May 18, 1944, Mr. Gandhi’s letter to me from prison, dated 
May 4, 1943, was released because, it was stated, the Dawn had asked for its 
publication, and it was owing to the public that the letter should see the light 
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of day Hence the release of the letter under Mr Gandhi’s instruction. 

In St letter Mr. Gandhi says: “I have followed the proceedings of the 
LeaSe alTeported in the DaJ columns. I noted your invitation o me to 
writt to you. Hence this letter. I welcome your invitation^ I sug^s 
our meeting face to face rather than talking through correspondence. But 
I am in your hands. I hope that this letter will be sent to you, and if you 
toL proposal, that the Government will let your visit me. One thing 

I^CtermLttom There seems to be an ‘if ’ about your invitation. Do you 

sayTsWrwrite only if I have changed my heart? God alone knows men s 

V»Peart'S I would like you to take me as I am. . r. j r • 

‘ I knew the substance of this letter because the Government had furni¬ 
shed m with it at the time, and in my statement I pointed out that it was no 

Ae kind of 

-i- 2E3.5 €:r.SLti: 

the\ga Khan’s Palace at Poona, and the Viceroy—and since ks release, he 
has blen well enough to see numerous prominent men from day to day an 
c^lponlence W^h the Vice.y ot^ e Wot, ^w.^ 

thought it proper to send me even a copy ot the letter, o g 

" - ..... 

blish contact with Lord Linlithgow to negotmte wA 

the Muslim League, completely ignoring mid bypassing t, he sought an i 

*Lti.h Lord^avell, L di tad, 

was a friend of the British nation and a loyal son of the British hmpi , 
heshould be allowed tomeetthe niembemof *'WorHngCommitteem pn^ 
or they should be released. And for that purpose he said 1 pl.a now 
tor such permission, you 

r4^:oTtrhr:CrT,u::“^^ Th»to m. 

^Ld, cast gloom over Poona. Even Ae effort ot Mr GaniAh ttagh 
Krltish Joumalist, Mr. Calder, as a go-between to link him up w.A Lord 

Wavell, ™ a mi^^ moment, Mr. Rajagopalachari "as at Poona, 

and sudLly I L'eived I telegnm. from him on J^e ,o m 

ween complaining without any reason that his letter of Apn 
rweredrS^ougi he knew perfectly well that it required no answer, as the 
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answer was already given to him, and 

Dublish the formula and my rejection. He said he had sent the t g 
Mr Gandhi’s approval, and further warned me that he would like me at 
Ais juncture to^rLonsider my rejection. In my reply, I pointed out to him 
that his version that I had rejected the formula was wrong; and I am glad Aat 
£ doe Tot contradict the true facts as stated by me, but confirms them. The 
correspondence was, however, abruptly released to ^ 

stand L trial before the bar of the public opinion of the world, and of Indij 
and especially of the Musalmans. Immediately the word 
and the Congress Press had framed various grave charg^ against me. ^ To 
give a few inftances from some of the so-called responsible 
irresponsible and ill-considered reply from one who claims to speak for h 
community is nothing short of a betrayal of his community and Wount^ 
at large It is now up to the Muslim community to judge the otter on 
merits and find the leader or leaders who will play the game. There were 
charges like “intoxicated with ego and vanity’’, “uncompromising attitude , 
t'Sock A Ae way of the frecdlu. ot India”. I. wt. urged that > Aould be 
sacked or made to retire by Muslim India, and so on and so fort^ It is 
surprising that even Mr. Gandhi, at this juncture, had encouraged thi® pro- 
oagLda both in this country and abroad, by the enemies of the Muslim League, 
Ws^L in his interview on July 13, that the British Government is using 
Je as a doak and that this “diabolical conspiracy to stifle India s aspirations 
must be broken’ ’. This is the background of the so-called negotiations or a 
ffindu-Muslim settlement started by Mr. Rajagopalachari, with the approva 
of Mr. Gandhi, and from the mass of varying statements and “"^radictions 
to-day, only one essential issue emerges, namely, that I am put on my 
Sat I have now to defend myself. Thus the private negotiations ended. 

My only sin was that I requested Mr. Raja gopalachari ^aSdhi wL no 
his nroDosal before my Working Committee and that, as Mr. Gandhi was 
longer hi prison, I requested that he should directly communicate to me wha - 
evef proposals he might choose to put forward, assuring him that I would 
nlaceShem before my Working Committee. What was the objection 
such a course? I fail to appreciate the line adopted by Mr Gandhi and 1. 
R^wTachari, and I anf'wilUug to face Ae verdict of the M.»bm League 
and any other independent and impartial men in India or abroad. 

Form of the Formula 

This is so far as the procedure adopted is concerned. Now we come 
to the form of the formula.^ The proposals were not open to any discussion 
or modification. It was on the basis of ‘take it or leave it . It seems that the 
Congress philosophy goes one better than British Imperiahsrn. ven e 
Crip|s pro^sals hal A. tanclon of His Majesty’s V 

a^d^His Majesty’s Govermuen. sent one of Ae member of the CAmet all Ae 
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way to India to personally approach the Congress and the Muslim Lea^e. 
Not only that. Sir Stafford Cripps was closeted with the Congress leaders 
and the Working Committee for more than two weeks explaining and clanly- 
ing whatever joints were raised by the Congress and the Muslim League. 
True, there also was the rigidity that the fundamentals of the Cripps proposals 
were not open to any modification, and that was the reason why he failed. 
But Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari are out-Heroding Herod. This 
is pure and simple dictation and not a sincere desire to negotiate. In the first 
pkce, Mr. Rajagopalachari is an expelled member of the Congress. What- 
Ler individual efforts he may have made were made by virtue of the approval 
of Mr. Gandhi to his proposals during Mr. Gandhi s incarceration. nee 
Mr. Gandhi is released^ is a free man, it is up to Mr^ Gandhi personally 
to deal with this grave problem of the settlement of the Hmdu-Mushm que - 
tion, and there is no need of any go-between. But Mr. Gandhi is too ill 
and in his recent interview, when any question was put to him, he directed 
the questioner to Mr. Rajagopalachari, and the 

been told that he had personally subscribed to Rajaji s offer when e wa 
ting in the prison camp: “It is now 16 months old. For the rest of the offer, 

I rnust carry out the contract between Rajaji and myself. He is to bear the 
brunt of al/criticism that might be made about that offer. ’ ’ It is pity that he 
aave no indication of this in his famous letter dated May 4, 1943, which s i ^ 
remains undelivered to me—and it has got a new name now, it is not a formula 

but cin * offer* 

As regards Mr. Gandhi, who says he has subscribed to this offfj— 
but according to Mr. Rajagopalachari, it is “a joint contribution an or- 
i^ula”_the question arises, in what capacity can Mr. Gandhis association 
be urged, for he also is not even a four-anna member of the Congress, 
has got so many capacities—his personal capacity, his capacity as the dictatoi 
of the Congress, and above all, his Mahatmaic divine authority, which is guide 
by his innir voice, and he is a satjagvabi and the sole interpreter of what it 
nleans and stands for. He is not a Hindu but a Sanatamst, and Allows 
Hinduism of his own. It is rather difficult to know what capacity - Gan h 
will use at a given time. Mr. Gandhi, I hope, will be good enough to study 
the Constitution, Rules and Regulations of the All-India Muslim League and 
then he will better understand my position as the President of a really w 
organized and democratic body, namely, the All-India Muslim League. J 
remember when Mr. Gandhi met Lord Linlithgow m September i939, aft 
the outbreak of the war, and he broke down and tears rolled d°wnJmm ^ 
eyes when he visualized the possible destruction by bombing of Westonst^ 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, and said: What istheuse of Indian freedom 
if England and France are defeated; and in a statement, declared this w 

hearted and most enthusiastic support for the prosecution of w . 
hardly a week afterwards, the Congret» Working Committee decided to 
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non-co-operate if their demand for immediate independence etc. was not 
met; and as a first step, the Congress members of the Central Assembly were 
ordered to withdraw. Mr. Gandhi turned round and said they were right. 
He was only in a minority of one, and advised Lord Linlithgow to come to 

terms with the Congress, approving of their decision. 

Merit of the Proposal 

Now we come to the merits of the proposal. In this case, we are 
told by Mr. Rajagopalachari, to quote his own words of the series of telegrams 
which were released by him; 

“Mr. Gandhi, though not vested with representative or special capa¬ 
city in this matter, definitely approved of my proposal and authorized me to 
approach you on that basis, The weight of his opinion would most probably 
secure Congress acceptance.” 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, in his statement of July 16, from Panchgani, 
stdrts with an absolutely untrue and misleading statement. He says that “it 
is now two years since 1 started work, even though I had secured Gandhi’s 
unqualified support to the scheme, and it conceded all that the Muslim League 
had ever demanded in its Resolution of 1940. ” If this is so, why not say we 
accept the League Resolution of 194°? His formula is a parody, a negation 
q£^ and intended to torpedo, the Muslim League s Resolution of March 194^1 
and when he says that his formula concedes all that the Muslim League had 
ever demanded by its resolution, it is the grossest travesty. First of all, 
where does he find any mention of a plebiscite of any kind in that Resolution? 
Then why this ridiculous proposal of a plebiscite districtwise ? But let me 
take, clause by clause, some important points of Mr. Rajagopalachari’s 
formula. 

First take the preamble, the basis of the terms which, ii accepted, 
will completely bind the Muslim League, whereas the Mahatma may withdravv^ 
his blessings, as he is not speaking, according to Mr. Rajagopalachari, with 
the authority of th^ Congress or in his representative capacity, whatever that 
may mean. Then we come to the first clause, ^ ‘subject to the terms set out 
below as regards the constitution**. I do not see “the constitution in this 
formula; which constitution does he refer to? Then comes the demand for 
endorsing the Indian demand for independence. It implies that we are 
against the independence of the peoples of India; and both Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Rajagopalachari know that it is an uncalled for insinuation to make, and they are 
casting an unwarranted reflection upon the .Muslim League. 

Next comes the condition that we should co-operate with the Cong¬ 
ress in the formation of a Provisional Interim Government for the transitional 
period, thereby arrogating to the Congress a dominant and superior position 
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and requiring our co-operation as a subordinate body with this leading orga- 
nization; and as to the kind of Provisional Interim Government for the transi¬ 
tional period that is to be formed, no indication is given as to its powers, 
etc. After the termination of the war, a Commission shall be appointed for 
demarcating contiguous districts in the North-West and East of India, and a 
plebiscite of all the inhabitants would be held districtwise, where the Muslim 
population is in absolute majority. It is not stated who will appoint this 
Commission, what will be its personnel and its powers, and who will enforce 
its findings. Really, how can Mr. Rajagopalachari stand unabashed and make 
a public statement that his formula concedes all that the Muslim League s re¬ 
solution of March 1940 demands? It would be open to all parties to advocate 
their point of view before a plebiscite is held, although this agreement is 
intended to be only between the Congress and the League. 

Next, in the event of separation, mutual agreements shall be entered 
into for safeguarding defence, commerce and communications, and for other 
essential purposes. The question arises, safeguarding these matters from 
whom, and what does it mean? These mutual agreements are made obliga¬ 
tory, and it is not very easy to understand the significance of this clause. 

Then comes the last clause which is the height of ingenuity. “These 
terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full power and res¬ 
ponsibility for the Government of India.” But it does not say to whom, how 
and when. 

Muslims and the August Kesolution 

According to the latest statement by Mr. Gandhi, the August Re¬ 
solution is ‘‘absolutely innocuous, and that while his authority has lapsed, 
the August Resolution has not lapsed. Let it now collapse, for the Muslims 
do not regard it as innocuous, as both the demand and the sanction to force 
this demand are inimical to the Muslim ideals and demands. Let Mr. Gandhi 
join hands with the Muslim League on the basis of Pakistan in plain and un- 
equivocal language, and we shall be nearer the independence of the peoples 
of India, which is so dear to the heart of not only Mr. Gandhi, butof millions 
in this country. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari are putting the cart 
before the horse when they say that all these clauses can have any value, or ^ 

can become effective, only if Great Britain transfers power to India—save 
and except acting on his latest seven points and immediately establishing a f 

National Government of Mr. Gandhi’s conception. There is no chance of 
it unless the Hindus and Muslims come to a settlement and unite, and thus by 
means of a united front, wring out our freedom from the unwilling hands of , 

the rulers of Great Britain. 

I am sorry if by expressing my views honestly and freely and in self- 
defence, I have hurt anybody’s feelings. I pui-posely did not wish to say 
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anything when Mr. Gandlii was good enough to release to the press his 
famous letter to me dated May 4, 1943- I refused to say a single word 
throughout the period commencing from the release of Mr. Gandhi up to date. 

I refused to say anything when abruptly the correspondence was disclosed and 
released to the press by Mr. Rajagopalachari. I had expected, along with 
millions of people in this country, that Mr. Gandhi would review and revise 
the entire situation and give a correct lead, having regard to the realities and 
conditions prevailing in India. But I think, in fairness to the Muslim League 
and to myself, I must now put our case before the bar of world opinion, and 
particularly, the public opinion of Hindus and Muslims in this land, as by the 
tactics of Mr. Rajagopalachari, approved by Mr. Gandhi, lam forced to 
do so. But out of evil comcth good. I do not mind all the vilification and 
misrepresentation and the base compaign that is carried on against me. But 
at last, and it is to the good and conducive to further progress, Mr. Gandhi 
/ has, at any rate in his personal capacity, accepted the principle of partition or 

t division of India. What remains now is the question of how and when this 

has got to be carried out. Mr. Gandhi knows and understands the position 
better than any living man, for in one of his articles in theHarijun, he puts 
the question of the Pakistan demand in a nutshell. This is what he 
said: ‘‘I hope the Quaid-i-Azam does not represent the considered opinion 
even of his colleagues. Pakistan, according to him in a nutshell, is a demand 
for carving out of India a portion to be wholly treated as an independent and 
sovereign State.” 

I am glad that Mr. Gandhi realizes that 1944 is not 1942. It is not 
so in more senses than one, and he may further take into consideration that 

1939-40-41 is not 1944. , j j j - 

I hope I have made it clear that the procedure and method adopted is 
hardly conducive to friendly negotiatidns; and the form is pure dictation, 
as it is not open to any modification. This is not calculated to lead to fruitful 
results, or solution and settlement of the problem which concerns the destiny 
of a nation of 100 million Muslims and their posterity. As regards the merits 
of the proposal, Mr. Gandhi is offering a shadow and a husk-—a maimed, 
mutilated and moth-eaten Pakistan, and thus trying to pass off having met our 
Pakistan scheme and Muslim demand. 

Mr. Gandhi^s Letter 

But since all these happenings, I have received a letter from Mr. Gandhi 
dated July 17, and I have already replied to him on ]ulya 4 , Srinagar 
Before my departure. They are as follows. Let us, therefore, wait and see, 
hoping for the best. 

Mr. Jinnah then read out the English translation of Mr. Gandhi s 
letter written in Gujrati: 
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‘Dilkush’ 
Panchgani, July 17 

Brother Jinnahy 

There was a day when I could induce you to speak in the mother- 
tongue. To-day I take courage to write to you in the same language. 

I had invited you to meet me while I was in jail. I have not written 
to you since niy release. But to-day my heart says that I should write 
to you. We will meet whenever you choose. Don’t regard me as 
the enemy of Islam or of the Muslims of this country. I am the friend 
and servant of not only yourself but of the whole world. * Do not 
disappoint me. 

I am enclosing herewith a translation of this letter in Urdu. 

Your Brother, 
Gandhi. 

Mr. Jinnah then proceeded to read his own reply as follows: 

H.B. *'Queen Elizabeth” 
Srinagar, Kashmir, 

24th July 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I received your letter dated July 17 here on July 2 2 , and I thank 
you for it. 

I shall be glad to receive you at my house in Bombay on my return, 
which will probably be about the middle of August. By that time, 

I hope that you will have recuperated your health fully and will be 
returning to Bombay. I would like to say nothing more till we meet. 

I am very pleased to read in the press that you are making very 
good progress, and I hope that you will soon be all right. 

Yours Sincerely, 
M.A. Jinnah. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The Council adopted a resolution of condolence on the death of Maulvi 
Bahadur Khan Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, President of the All-India States 
Muslim League. Mr. Jinnah described his death as a "terrific blow to Muslim 
India” and paid tribute to his qualities. 

The Council next unanimously passed a resolution moved by Maulana 
Karam All, urging the Government of India to make arrangements for the 
Hajj pilgrimage. The resolution expressed the view that the pretexts of 
insecurity in the voyage were absolutely unacceptable in view of Allied vic¬ 
tories. 
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The Council decided to observe a 'Hajj Day’ throughout the country 
to voice their demand. 

Syed Zakir Ali then moved a resolution recommending the collection 
of zakat from Muslims through the agency of the League. After a heated 
discussion in which Nawab Mohammad Ismail, Choudhri Khaliquzzaman, 
Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni and Maulana Karam Ali participated, the 
resolution was not pressed to a vote, as Mr. Jinnah gave an assurance that the 
matter would receive the attention of the Working Committee. 

The Council authorized Mr. Jinnah to fix the dates and venue of the 
next annual session of the All-India Muslim League, and then adjourned for 
lunch. 

The Council concluded its session at 8 o’clock in the evening after 
adopting two resolutions relating to recent developments in the Punjab. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni moved the following resolution: 
"This meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League declares that the 
Governor of the Punjab has, by his improper interference in the case of Sardar 
Shaukat Hyat Khan Sahib, and by dismissing him from Ministership without 
obtaining his reply in regard to the charges levelled against Sardar Sahib, acted 
in contravention of tlie basic principles of democratic government and has 
severely injured the feelings of the Musalmans of India.” 

Mr. Chundrigar moved the following substitute resolution, which 
was accepted by the mover and unanimously passed by the Council: 

This meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
condemns the action of the Govemor of the Punjab in dismissing 
Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan, as apart from the question of his power to 
dismiss an individual Minister by virtue of the power conferred upon 
him under section 5^1 of tlie Government of India Act, he never fur¬ 
nished the particulars of allegations or charges against him, nor did he 
allow him any opportunity to give his explanation or defence—which 
is the inherent right of every citizen, according to the rules of natural 
justice—'before dismissing him, thereby casting grave reflections on 
his honour, and in spite of repeated demands calling upon him to place 
the full facts of the case, the Governor has declined to do so. 

This Council, therefore, calls upon the Government of India 
and the British Government to recall the Govemor, as he is no longer 
qualified to hold this office of great responsibility and has been guilty 
of abusing extraordinary and reserve powers vested in him by the 
Constitution embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935^. 
Speaking on the resolution, Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni said that 
the dismissal of Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan had released new forces in the 
Punjab and had roused the Musalmans of the Punjab to a high pitch of political 
consciousness. The resolution put in a plea for the recall of the Govemor 
as he had proved himself incapable of holding this high office. The speaker 
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said that it was surprising that Shaukat Hayat Kha g Y^ 

sheet nor was any explanation asked. The Governor, , 

rnnsider it fit to make a show of justice in this case. 

ofthe Viceroy and the British Government in the mattei. . 

Syed Abdur Rahman then moved the following resolutio . 

^ This Council of the All-India Muslim Leapie approves and 
endorses the action taken by the Committee of Action in expelling 
Malik Khizr Hayat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, ^om the Muslim 
League for his utter disregard of the wishes of the Muslims of India 
in gineral and the Muslims of the Punjab in F^ticular, | 

acted in contravention of the Rules, Aims and Objects of the All-India 
Muslim League, and also contrary to the decision of the League authori¬ 
ties, that a Member of the Muslim League cannot owe 
two political parties, and notes with contempt that Mr, Khizi H y 
Kha/had not^en cared to place his case before the Council of the 

All-India Muslim League, which is the highest X 

sisting of several able and eminent judges, and instead, desires to ietei 
hL else to a judge outside the National Council, which evidently 
means that he is ashamed of facing the Muslim nation on this issue an 

The mover said that the expulsion of Malik Khizr Hayat Khan was due 

to his al^oTgross indiscipline, a^d felt that ‘he P n^^ptmi" 

of the Punjab were not safe in his hands. He added that t e ) 
had taken shelter behind the so-caM If , 

official recognition from the All-India Muslim League. vv^ember of 

there could ever be a pact between an organization and one single 
the organization, and^declared that Malik Khizr Hayat ^han had joine 
League^not out of conviction but for his own personal convenience. Th 
spefker concluded by saying that Unionism must be completely wipe 

from seconding the resolution, said that he 

those who tried his best until the last moment to avoid this ^ ^ 

Tthe Punjab. If Malik Khizr Hayat Khan had been a real well-wisher of 
Musalmans, he would have accepted Mr. Jinnah s orders. 

The speaker said that Malik Khizr Hayat Khan s profession of 1 J^y 
to Pakistan Is an absurd attempt to befool the Musalmans. 
supporters would not be able to stem the rise of League forces in the f ^ 
S^Musalmans of the Pimjab were behind the Quaid-i-Azam and prepaied 

to make all sacrifices. 
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The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jinnah thanked the members of the 
Council for having travelled long distances to attend the Council session and 
expressed his gratitude to them for their support. ‘Tnsha’ Allah, Pakistan 
is coming”, he concluded.* 


I. Source; The Indian Annual Register ^ * 944 ^ Vol. II, pp, 1S8-191. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING 
SIMLA, JULY 6-14, 1945: 


resolution I 

(a) The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League after 
giving careful consideration to the following letter placed before it by the 

President All-India Muslim League: , > r» • ^ 

Letter dated June 29, 194 ^ from His Excellency the Viceroy s Private 

Secretary to Mr. M.A. Jinnah— 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

The following is the action which His Excellency would like 
you to take if, after consultation with your Working Committee you 
are able to accept the suggestion he made at this morning s meeting ot the 

Conferen^e^ prepare and send him a list giving the names of members of 
the Muslim League who, in your opinion, could suitably be 
included in the proposed Executive ^uncil. The 
of names in this list should not be less than eight or moie than 

{2) If you think you can usefully suggest, for possible inclusion in the 
Executive Council, the names of persons of any community who 
are not members of the Muslim League, you are at liberty to adu 
them to your list, keeping them distinct from the names of Mus¬ 
lim League members. His Excellency hopes he made it clear 
this morning that this is entirely optional. His Excellen y 
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intention is to scrutinize the lists sent to him and to see whether, 
from them, and possibly from additional names of his own, he 
can, on paper, form an Executive Council likely to be acceptable 
to the parties and to His Majesty’s Government. If so, he will 
consult leaders, including yourself, and thereafter decide whether 
it is worth while making definite proposals to the Conference. 

Resolved that the President be authorized to send the following reply: 

Letter dated July 7, 1945^ from Mr. M.A. Jinnah to H.E. the Viceroy- 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I placed before my Working Committee the suggestion made 
by Your Excellency at the last meeting of the Conference and communi¬ 
cated to me by your Private Secretary in his letter dated June 29, 1945“. 
The Working Committee, aftercareful consideration, desire me to convey 
to you their views, which are: 

(1) With regard to your suggestion for submitting a panel of the 
Members of the Muslim League for inclusion in the proposed 
Executive Council, the Working Committee desires to point 
out that when a similar proposal was made by your Excellency’s 
predecessor. Lord Linlithgow, in connection with his offer of 
August 1940, the Working Committee opposed it and, when its 
objections were brought to the notice of Lord Linlithgow, he 
dropped the proposal and suggested another alternative in his 
letter dated September 25, 1940, addressed to the President of 
the All-India Muslim League, an extract from which is given below: 
‘T appreciate, however, the difficulties which, you made it 
clear to me, confronted you in connection with the formulation 
of the panel which I had earlier suggested to you; and in the 
light of our discussion, I am content that the selection of 
representatives, while resting with the Governor-General, 
should be based in the case of the Muslim League (and, should 
they so desire, of the other parties to be represented in my 
Council) not on a panel formally submitted, but on confidential 
discussion between the leader of the party concerned and myself. ’ ’ 
This alternative was acceptable to the Muslim League. The 
Working Committee is of the opinion that the procedure settled 
on the previous occasion should be followed in the present case 
so far as the Muslim League is concerned. 

(2) Further, the Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion 
that all the Muslim members of the proposed Executive Council 
should be chosen from the Muslim League, subject to a confiden¬ 
tial discussion between Your Excellency and the President of 
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the Muslim League, before they are finally recommended by 
you to the Crown for appointment. The Working Committe 
feels very strongly on this point and regards it as one of the funda¬ 
mental principles. 

(3) Besides the foregoing, certain other points were also discussed 
in the Working Committee, particularly the question of provi¬ 
ding an effective safeguard against unfair decisions of the majority. 
While the Committee appreciated the remaks in the statement 
of the Secretary of State in the House of Commons that the power 
of veto will be exercised by the Viceroy to protect the minority 
interests, it was felt that some other effective safeguard would 
be necessarry, in the interest of the smooth working of the interim 
arrangement. It was, however, thought that this question could 
be settled after the strength and the composition of the Executive 
Council was decided upon. 

I have given in the above paragraphs the unanimous opinion of 
my Working Committee, and I am ready and willing, if you so 
desire, to meet you and explain the reasons and the grounds for 
the decision arrived at by the Working Committee. 

(b) The Working Committee, after giving their careful consideration 
to the following letter received from His Excellency the Viceroy: 

Letter dated July 9, 1943^, from H.E. Lord Wavell to Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

At the end of our talk yesterday evening you said that I could 
make your problem easier if I replied in writing to your letter of July 7. 
I do not think you expect any comment now on the first and third points 
in that letter. Our talk was concerned mainly with the second point, 
'That all the Muslim members of the proposed Executive Council should 
be chosen from the Muslim League before they are finally recommended 
to the Crown for appointment.’* 

I fully appreciate your difficulties, but regret that I am unable to 
give you the guarantee you wish, i.e., that all the Muslim members of the 
proposed new Council shall necessarily be members of the Muslim League. 
As I explained to you, I cannot commit myself to give a similar guarantee 
to any other party. 

I have to attempt to form an Executive Council representative, 
competent, and generally acceptable, but of cource^ I cannot compel any 
person or any party to co-operate in my own solution if they do not wish 
to do so. 

It will help me greatly if you will let me have names from the 
Muslim League and I sincerely hope you will do so. I asked for eight, 
but will certainly accept five if you do not wish to send more. You can 
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consider later whether any solution I put forward is acceptable to you. 

During the next two or three years decisions of great importance 
will have to be taken by the Government of India, whatever its composi¬ 
tion may be. These decisions—on demobilization, economic develop¬ 
ment, taxation, trade and so on—cannot wait, and it is the hope of His 
Majesty’s Government that the Executive Council responsible for them 
will be one in which the major political parties are represented. It willl 
of course be my principal duty to see fair play between all parties not only 
in the composition of the proposed Council but in its working. 

I need the active help of your colleagues and yourself, and I am 
sure your will give it to me, I have no objection to your showing this 
letter tb your colleagues, but it is not intended for publication.” 

Resolved that the President be authorized to send the following reply: 

Letter dated July 9, 194^, from Mr. M.A. Jinnah, President, All- 
India Muslim League, to His Excellency tlie Viceroy: 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I thank you for your letter of July 9, which I placed before my 
Working Committee. The Committee, after giving its very careful 
consideration to the matter, desires me to state that it regrets very much 
to note that Your Excellency is not able to give the assurance that all the 
Muslim members of the proposed Executive Council will be selected from 
the Muslim League. In my letter of July 7, I mentioned that the Commit¬ 
tee considers this as one of the fundamental principles, and, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, I regret I am not in a position to send the names on behalf of 
the Muslim League for inclusion in the proposed Executive Council, as 
desired by you. 

I should like to assure Your Excellency that it has been the earnest 
desire of the Committee and myself to assist you in every reasonable way, 
but it is not possible for us to depart from our fundamental principles. 

I need not, therefore, at present say anything more with regard 
to the other points raised. 

(c) The Working Committee, after hearing the proceedings of the 
concluding session of the Simla Conference reported by the President, resolved 
that the stand taken by the President of the All-India Muslim League in regard 
to the Wavell Plan be approved,* 


I. Resolution oJ the All-India Muslim League from Januarj ^944 to December 1946. 
Published by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan. 







ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
WORKING COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

DELHI, MARCH 30-31 AND APRIL 4-6, 1946 

RESOLUTIONS 

I. The Working Committee considered the letter dated March 18, 
1946, placed before them by the President of the All-India Muslim League, 
which he had received from the Private Secretary to H.E. the Viceroy, invi¬ 
ting him ‘ ‘and such other representative or representatives, if any, as the Muslim 
League may desire to appoint’’ to meet the British Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy on April 4, 1946. The Committee decided that the President 
alone should meet the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. 

II . The Working Committee, after examining the food situation in 
the country, fully endorse the offer of complete co-operation which the Presi¬ 
dent of the All-India Muslim League has made in the matter of facing the 
serious danger of food shortages. 

The Committee call upon the Muslim League organizations throughout 
the country to co-operate fully and give every assistance, in the name of suffer¬ 
ing humanity, to save the country from starvation, irrespective of political 
controversies and party politics. 

III. The Working Committee strongly disapprove of the policy 
adopted by the Government in not taking immediate steps to release Captain 
Abdul Rashid and other I. N. A. men, as the reviewing authority had committed 
a great error in discriminating between their cases and that of Mr. Shah Nawaz, 
who was convicted of a graver offence, on the plea of the degree of brutality 
in the case of Captain Abdul Rashid and others, which is neither legally nor 
morally tenable. The Working Committee call upon the Viceroy to inter¬ 
vene and, if no other course is open, to grant pardons to them and remit their 
sentences.* 


r. Resolutions published by Nawabzada Liaquat Aii Khan, op. cit. 


ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
LEGISLATORS’ CONVENTION 
DELHI, APRIL 7-9, 1946 

The Muslim League Legislators’ Convention which was held in Delhi 
from April 7 to April 9, was the first of its kind in the political history of the 
Muslim nation of India. 

Amidst scenes of tense expectancy and in a specially constructed 
pandal bedecked with Muslim national green flags, green buntings and green 
streamers bearing national slogans, the Muslim Legislators’ Convention opened 
in the quadrangle of the Anglo-Arabic Hall, Delhi, on Sunday evening. 

The famous extract from the Quaid-i-Azam’s speech in which he had 
defined just why Muslims are a separate nation was inscribed in white letters 
on green cloth measuring some 24 feet by 24 feet, and this made a striking 
impact: ® 

We are a nation of hundred million, and what is more, we are a 
nation with our own distinctive culture and civilization, language and 
literature, art and architecture, names and nomenclature, sense of 
value and proportion, legal laws and moral codes, customs and calendar, 
histoiy and traditions, aptitudes and ambitions, in short, we have our 
own distinctive outlook on life and of life. By all canons of Interna¬ 
tional Law we are a nation. 

Two streamers stretched across either side of the dais read: “The 
road to freedom lies through Pakistan.” And another read: “We are 
determined to fight till the last ditch for our rights in spite of the British or the 
Congress.” 

As the various provincial leaders arrived, they were given enthusiastic 
ovations, and the Quaid-i-Azam on arrival was led in a procession headed by 
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Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan, Chief Salar of the Muslim National Guards, and mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee and other leaders. Kartar 

Among the visitors were four Akali leaders,, mclu mg y 
Sin,hwhre 5r ;S was greeted with enthushsm. A large number of women 
Xlter. Wreseft. Some too journalise were F-nt rep„s.„t.„g 

''^trrr:SlXm1JfQuZ^ mse to speak at 

lir ;£X;rc»:r:?«; rthe British for the purpose of 
an Anglo-Hindu deal. 

MR. M. A. JINNAH’S ADDRESS 

Members of the Central Legislature and of the various Provincial 
Legislatures who have gathered together in this Convention, o er yo ) 

cordial IZlTJ erections that was raging for months all 

routed our opponenem every battleWd. To-iyth.stas 

d,.t we have capturM something ,,a,e representatives of 

"Tisfh^^'»d "cmd rlToXli,; 4 a. we bear as elected an^ho^ 
c TVik Convention is gomp to lay down once 

representatives of our people. This f . f, ^ ^oubt that 

for all, in unequivocal terms as to what we stand for, and 1 have no Qou 
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we are of one opinion only, and that we stand for Pakistan, and we shall not 
falter or hesitate to fight for it, to die for it if necessary—and achieve it we 
must, or else we perish. (Prolonged cheers.) 

Now you will have the opportunity of exchanging your view among 
yourselves. We have tried to lay down a practical programme; and the pro¬ 
gramme is that after my address to you, you form yourselves into a Subjects 
Committee—and each province will select a limited number because we 
cannot have a large body. After this Subjects Committee is formulated, any 
resolution or resolutions will be placed before the full House. You cannot 
discuss a resolution when there is a large body, and the practical way of dealing 
with it is that each province should elect its quota of i o per cent; to that will 
be added the members of the Central Legislature, and that will be a very small 
number. That will form your Subjects Committee. There we shall have 
to carefully examine and review the entire situation that is facing us especially 
w’ith reference to the solution of the constitutional problem of Pakistan, and 
in view of the fact that the Cabinet Mission is now here and they have come to 
discuss matters with us. 

Now, I think you have been reading various statements and speeches 
that are made every day especially in the course of the last three weeks, I have 
tried to understand what the Congress position is, and I put it before you as 
I see it. 

The Congress position, according to the latest pronouncements of the 
leading spokesmen of the Congress during the course of this week, is this: 
In answer to the Muslim demand of Pakistan, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel says: 
“The Congress can accommodate the Muslim League to the extent of reorgani¬ 
zing the provinces and giving the fullest autonomy possible to those areas in 
which the Muslims are predominantly in the majority.” He goes on to say: 
“This would be subject to there being a strong Centre, which would be 
necessary for the defence of India as a whole.” “The Congress”, he adds, 
“would never agree to the idea of there being two nations, nor will it recognize 
nationality based upon religion.” 

Pandit Jawahaidal Nehru said on April 4, that the way to deal with the 
present situation was to see Indian independence clearly recognized and leave 
Indians to compose their differences and find a way out without interference. 
“It is always difficult to consider these differences in relation to the presence 
of a third party which controls the situation. When once it is clearly and 
definitely realized that India is going to function as an independent entity and 
that the people of India of various groups and communities must come to terms 
or unfortuntely fight before they come to terms, then reality comes into the 
picture.” He further goes on to say that he envisages, as the first stage after 
the recognition of independence, the creation of a constitution-making body 
with sovereign authority. In another recent speech,he was good enough to offer a 
‘diluted Pakistan’ under the suzerainty of a strong Central Congress Government. 
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On the other hand, according to our formula, there would be two 
sovereign constitution-making bodies, one for Hindustan and the other for 
Pakistan, and it is the Pakistan constitution-making body which will be in a 
position to deal with defence or such other matters as may require adjustment, 
by virtue of contiguity, which will naturally arise. But all this can only be 
done by means of treaties and agreements between Pakistan and Hindustan. 

We cannot accept any proposal which would be, in any way, derogatory 

to the full sovereignty of Pakistan. 

Our formula gives the Hindus three-fourths of this Subcontinent, 
with a population of nearly 2jo millions. Hindustan will be a State bi^er 
than any other State m the world, both in area and population, except China, 
and we shall have only one-fourth, and in this way we can both live accord¬ 
ing to our ideals, culture and the social construction of the two major nations, 
mereas, if the Congress demand is accepted, it is clear as day-light that we 
shall be thrown under the yoke not only of Hindu Raj but this present Cong¬ 
ress Junta will still have the temerity to harp that they alone represent India, 
and that they are the sole successors to step in and establish the Congress Raj 
in place of the British Raj—a position which is impossible and intolerable. 

Muslim India will never agree to its realization,, and will be bound, 
and will have no other course open but to resist it by every means possible. 

The British are threatened that if they don’t surrender to the Congress 
demand tliere will be bloodshed, for which preparations are going on: that 
they will paralyse British trade, and tliey further threaten that the same will 
be the result if they favour Pakistan. 

If, unfortunately, the British are stampeded by the threat of bloodshed, 
which is more a bluff than a reality, this time Muslim India is not going to 
remain passive or neutral. It is going to play its part and face all dangers. 
Mr. Nehru is greatly mistaken that there might be trouble, as he says, but not 
very much. He is still living in the atmosphere of ‘Anand Bhawan’. 

Equally, if the British fall a prey and are prepared to sell the Muslims 
for trade facilities, which are so profusely offered by the Congress leaders to 
them—and Mr. Gandhi has gone one better, as he has strongly expressed 
the view that tliey will be ready and willing to give ‘preferences’ to British 
goods. But they forget that the consumer has got a say in the matter, too, 
and not merely the Hindu capitalist patrons of the Congress, and that the la,r- 
gest consumers of British goods are Muslims. I hope that the commercial 
tendencies of Britain will not stampede into such alluring promises 
and attractive preferential trade offers. In fact, the Congress is always 
in the habit of giving terms, but they only not mean to keep them, and they 
over-rule any commitment that may be made according to ^e circumstances 
that may suit the Congress. 

But apart from that: are the British going to sell the 100 million Mus¬ 
lims and millions of other minorities for the sake of illusory hopes and promi- 
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ses of their having a flourishing trade, commerce and markets in Indki? It 
wm be thTgreates'l tragedy indeed in the history of Great Bntam to go to that 

length—and what is more, it will never be realized Secretary 

^ Gentlemen, I have had, as you know, long talks ''^h the Secretary 
of Statetr/ndia unofficially, and thereafter officially with the Cabinet Mission 
i a whoffi lam not in a position to tell you anything except that it was a 
free and frank and most cordial exchange of views on various 
to the solution of India’s constitutional problem that is ^ r 

Is we are concerned, ffiere can be no compromise on the fundamentals of 

Pakistan and its sovereignty. herause it will 

We cannot agree to a single constitution-making body, becausyt will 

mean oTr siLng oir death-waLnt and we cannot agree to consider any 

interim arran|emlnt unless tire Pakistan scheme is f 

If any interim arrangement or constitution is forced upon us we ha 
no offier course open to us but to resist it in every w^ possible. I 
I sav this on behalf of all of you, that we are prepared to saciifice any g 
Ld^every thing, but we shall not submit to any schetne of P’^' 

TarerSLut our consent. And if tire British go to that l“gth ‘hey ^ 
Llty of the grossest breach of faith and the solemn 

S when they wanted our blood and money in the midst of ^^r fiY ffieir de 
Oration of August 1940. It will be the last straw on the camel s back, and 
we shall bear it^vith courage and detei-mination and resist it by all means if 
Tey bttrarus. God is with us because our course is righteous and our de¬ 
mand is \Jst to both Hindus and Muslims inhabiting this gr^t Subcontinent, 
” w. « fear. Let ua march foravard with complete umty 
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victory *at we haCe achieved In the elections. Yon have shown to the world 
that we are a united natron, and that we mean business. 

I can sav is this: I do not think there is any power or any auffiority that can 
prevem us from achieving onr cherished goal of Pato, 
condition—unity, and I am confident that we shall march on from victory 

victory until we have Pakistan. 

SUBJECTS COMMITTEE 

After the Quaid-l-Azam had delivered his spe«h Narrabrada Ll^^t 
All Khan announced that a Subjects ^mmittee 

of 10 per cent of legislators in each province. The quou ^lottea 
Madras'!,, Bombay 4, ingal .4. United Provinces 8, Pu^ab , ®^„tiv 
and Berar i, Assam 4. N.W.F.P. 4, Orissa i Smd 3. Central Assembly , 
Council of State 3. The elections then took place. 

The names of the members of the Subjects Committee are g>'"" 
Nawabrada Liaquat Ali Khan, Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, 
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Muhammad Yamin Khan, Mr. Yusuf Haroon, Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan, 
Haji Esaak Sattar Seth, Mr. Moosa Killedar, Mr. Muhammad Nauman, Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan, Captain Abid Hussain—as representatives from the Central 
Assembly. 

Mr. Husain Imam, Mr. Mahmud Padsha, Mr. Abdul Razzak Sattar 
Seth, from the Council of State. 

Bombaj: Mr. LI. Chundrigar, Mr. K.S.A.A. Khan, Mr. S.M. Hassan, 
Mr. A.S. Sheikh. 

Sind: Haji Ali Akbar Sahib, Agha Badruddin Sahib, Mr. Mahmud 
Haroon. 

Punjab: Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan, Sir Feroze Khan Noon, Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali, Mian Iftikharuddin, Begum Shah Nawaz, Pir Sahib Makhad, 
Major Ashiq Husain Qureshi, Choudhuiy Salamuddin. 

Assam: Maulana Abdul Hamid, Mr. Saeed-ur-Rehman, Moulvi 
Munawar Ali, Moulvi Abdul Haji. 

C.P: Syed Rauf Shah Sahib. 

N.W.F.P: Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, Colonel Nawab Sir Akbar 
Khan of Hoti, Khan Sardar Bahadur Khan, Mr. Habibullah Khan. 

U.P: Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, Mr. Z.H. Lari, Begum Aijaz Rasul, 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Yousuf, Moulvi Aijaz Ahmad Khan , Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani, Professor A.B.A. Halim, Mr. S. Rizwanullah. 

Madras: Muhammad Ismail Sahib, Mr. K.M. Seth, Mr. Abdul 
Hamid Khan, Khan Bahadur Doctor Tajuddin. 

Bihar: Mr. Latifur Rehman, Mr. Tajammul Hussain, Mr. Abid, 
Mr. Jafar Imam. 

Bengal: Mr. H.S. Suhrawardy, Mr. Abdul Hashini, Mr. Sham- 
suddin Ahmad, Mr. Hameed-uLHaq, Mr. Fazl-ur-Rehman, Khan Bahadur 
Noor-ul-Amin, Khan Bahadur Sharfuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Muazzam 
Uddin Hussain, Maulana Baqi, Khan Bahadur Ghofran, Mr. Ahmad Hussain, 
Khan Bahadur Ahmad Ali, Mr. M.A.H. Isphahani. 

The Subjects Committee of the Muslim League Legislators’ Conven¬ 
tion spent a busy day on Monday discussing the resolutions to be presented 
before the opeiv session held on April 8. 

The Committee commenced its work at 10. 30 a.m. in one of the 
rooms of the Anglo-Arabic college, the Quaid-i-Azam presiding. 

The morning session lasted for over four hours and adjourned at 2 :45 
p.m., to meet again at 7 p.m. The evening session lasted for nearly one hour. 

All the time that the Subjects Committee was in session, volunteers 
of the Muslim National Guard kept strict vigil in the vicinity of the room 
where it met, and no one was permitted beyond a line which had been drawn. 
A large number of League workers, spectators and pressmen had gathered 
and waited patiently for the leaders to come out. Although strict secrecy 
was maintained and no one was permitted within ear-shot and even eye-shot, 
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occasional long/distance glances stolen through the glass window panes of the 
doors of the room showed that the Quaid-i-Azam was frequently on his legs, 
and his characteristic gestures with his hands showed that the Committee was 
at close grips with the problems under discussion. Quite a large number of 
the Committee took active part in the discussion, and some were seen to get 
up to speak on a number of occasions. 

THE DELHI RESOLUTION 

I'he Subjects Committee after a five-hour discussion on Monday 
approved the following resolution: 

Whereas in this vast Subcontinent of India a hundred million 
Muslims are the adherents of a faith which regulates every department 
of their life (educational, soial, economic and political), whose code is 
not confined merely to spiritual doctrines and tenets or rituals and cere¬ 
monies, and which stands in sharp contrast to the exclusive nature of 
Hindu Dharma Philosophy, which has fostered and maintained for 
thousands of years a rigid Caste System resulting in the degradation of 
6o million human beings to the position of untouchables, the creation 
of unnatural barriers between man and man and super-imposition of 
social and economic inequalities on a large body of the people of this 
country, and which threatens to reduce Muslims, Christians and other 
minorities to the status of irredeemable helots, socially and economi- 
mically; 

Whereas, the Hindu Caste System is a direct negation of nationa¬ 
lism, equality, democracy and all the noble ideab that Islam stands for; 

Whereas, different historical backgrounds, traditions, cultures, 
social and economic orders of the Hindus and Muslims have made 
impossible the evolution of a single Indian nation inspired by common 
aspirations and ideals and whereas after centuries they still remain two 
distinct major nations; 

Whereas, soon after the introduction by die British of the policy 
of setting up political institutions in India on the lines of Western 
democracies based on majority rule, which meant that the majority 
of one nation or society could impose its will on the other nation or 
society in spite of their opposition, as was amply demonstrated during 
the two and a half years’ regime of Congress Governments in the Hindu 
majority provinces, under the Government of India Act 193^, when 
the Muslims were subjected to untold harassment and oppression, 
as a result of which they were convinced of the futility and ineffecti¬ 
veness of the so-called safeguards provided in the Constitution and in 
the Instrument of Instruction to the Governors, and were driven to 
the irresistible conclusion that in a united Indian Federation, if estab¬ 
lished, the Muslims, even in majority provinces, would meet with 
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Addressing the cheering multitude, Mr. Suhrawardj said that the 
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u- . • 1 r^nvpnrion was holding its deliberations at a momentous period in 

L o„e W, and .h. people of India, on dae 

;rs?h*™S 3 lTLre waa no room for Muslims on.side 
the League and for that Muslim who did not believe m Pakistan, whrther he 
ts-‘?"negade from Sind or the Punjab”. Even 

from the N W F P were not against Pakistan, and probably they had already 
Saetp^rtan tee. H. si, “Does not Malik Khizr H.yat say Aat h. 

believes in Pakistan? I will ask him to join the League as a humble servmt; 

and if he seeks honour, then why does he not seek it from his own peop^e? 

Referring to the future of Muslims, Mr. Suhrawardy declared that no 
body could stem the march of loo million Muslims. ^ 

^ He said- ‘‘Britain wants to hand over power to the Indians and the 

Cabinet Mission is here to find out suitable machinery for the transfer of 

said Congress wanted power to suppress the aspirations of Muslims 

nnrl other rising nationalities of India. i j 

‘ ‘The cingress’ ’, Mr. Suhrawardy continued, was saying: hand over 

power to us. We shall sweep away all opposition We shall suppress the 
Eislims. We shall bring the Scheduled Classes to heel and we ^“hi- 

late the Adibasis. Give up the ^ I'caluLnity 

reproduce an armageddon in the name of a united India. This I call insanity 

induced..^y^^^^J^;‘J°"^P°Xdness the 

destiny of India in the hands of this murderous g^g”, he said. 

^Mr. Suhrawardy said that loo million Muslims were a hon, but it 
would be incorrect to think that the 300 million people who are called Hindus 
were one nation. He pointed out that other suppressed communities, like 
the Scheduled Castes, were rising and claimed their rightful position in 

tr las. demand!” he asked, and .eplied, “I will not 
attempt to dve an answer. But that is out latest demmd. I would hke the 
Confjress to^recall that we in the past asked for much less, and we were pre 
Sto accSt the superior numLr of Hindu, in a d.moomtlc consritutton 
hat they turned down every one ofour modest demands. Now there isno mg 
SjXpt Jdem. Jd separation. This is a frir and legitimate demand 

°“"'.what next?” asked Mr. Suhrawardy. He said the Quaid-i-Azam 
says we will resist the imposition of a eonstitution uMccepKhle to us^ ■ 

think that the cry of too million Muslims is; We will resist. He 

Im”d; “We wit to live in peace. We do not intend to start a evil war, 

but we want a land where we can live in peace. , v / .r,., T poryue for 
He said that there were many Hindus who looked to t gu 
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etnanCipadon. What the Muslims wanted was only two corners in India at 
the present moment. ‘‘If you wage war against us,” he said, ‘‘I am not pre¬ 
pared to forecast the future.” 

He said: W^e are a nation, and we believe we have something to 

contribute to the civilization of the world.” ° 

Mr. Suhrawardy asserted that the Hindu masses had not been touched 
by the Congress ideology. The Congress represented the Hindu intelligent¬ 
sia who were vocal and voluble. On the one hand, they held out threats 
and, on the other, they were cooing like a dove. 

Mr. Suhrawardy said that there were many Hindus who saw Pakistan 
as a solution of their ills, because Pakistan would be a heaven for the oppressed 
and the downtrodden. “ 

Mr. Suhrawardy said that it was impossible for Muslims to rely on the 
goodwill of the Congress, and that that was why they demanded Pakistan. 

‘‘What is extravagent in the demand for Pakistan?” asked Mr. Suh¬ 
rawardy. 

He said that Muslims wanted two small corners in India where Muslims 
were in the majority. Mr. Suhrawardy said that Muslims would accept nothing 
less than a sovereign State for the nation. ° 

Mr. Suhrawardy said the question was whether the British or the Hin¬ 
dus were prepared to give Pakistan peacefully and with grace. 

Mr. Suhrawardy said: ‘‘I have long pondered whether the Muslims 
are prepared to fight. Let me honestly declare that every Muslim of Bengal is 
ready and prepared to lay down his life.” . * 

Mr. Suhrawardy paid a warm tribute to the Muslims of the minority 
provinces, from whom originated the wave of Muslim freedom. He said that 
it was admirable that they were prepared to make sacrifices for Pakistan. But 
the Muslims of the majority provinces should be able to bear the brunt of the 
Struggle. 

Addressing the Quaid-i-Azam, he said: ‘‘I call upon you to test us. 
Muslims of Bengal are prepared to make every sacrifice for the great glory of 
Pakistan, 

Referring to the problem of defence, Mr. Suhrawardy asked: ‘‘De¬ 
fence against whom? He asked if Britain or U.S.A. could defend themselves 
alone. We do not think that as soon as we get Pakistan, we shall start a 
crusade of agression and begin arming ourselves. Replying to the question 
of how Pakistan would defend itself against aggression from Hindustan, 
Mr. Suhrawardy said: ‘‘Leave us alone. We know how to defend ourselves.” 

^ Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, who was repeatedly applauded during Ms 
Urdu speech, regretted that neither the British nor tire Hindus tried to un¬ 
derstand Muslims. He said that the gulf between Hinduism and Islam was so 
wide that it was impossible to build up one nation in India. 

He said that the Hindus’ treatment of Muslims and the Scheduled 
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Castes was so unjust and disgraceful that their profession of being one nation 
could be clearly discerned as empty and hypocritical. 

Giving the historical background of Pakistan, Choudhry .Sahib said 
that after the Khilafat movement, Hindus were convinced that British power 
had become weaker, and began their efforts to become their successors. He 
said that Muslims have always been striving to retain their separate existence; 

but the British Government always avoided this problem. 

He said: ‘‘The British Government wanted to cripple the Muslims, 
and this helped the Hindus. After a great agitation, the Muslims succeeded 
in having separate electorates.’ ’ He said that the Muslims have been striving 
ever since 18 57 to maintain their existence, and the demand for Pakistan was the 

consummation of those aspirations. i 1 . j j 1:4.1, 

Choudhry Khaliquzzaman said that Pakistan was the last demand 01 the 

Muslims, and the Cabinet Delegation should accept it. Referring to the 
setting up of an interim Government at the Centre, he said that it would 

reduce tlie Constituent Assembly into a tamasha.^ _ , , o 

He declared that Muslims would resist the imposition oi such a Govern¬ 
ment, and would make the establishment of a Constituent Assembly an im¬ 
possibility. interim Government was formed at the 

Centre, then the permanent Hindu majority would use all the powers of the 
State to suppress Muslims and other dissatisfied nationalities, and the Assemb y 

would become a farce. i ^ n • 

Choudhry Khaliquzzaman said that it was fortunate that the occasion 

of the final struggle for Pakistan had arisen in the lifetime of the man who had 
united the nation He said: “Muslims will now decide their own destiny 

Choudhry Khaliquzzaman said that the Hindu Press was asking the 
Muslims of the minority provinces how they would benefit from the Pakistan 
which they were supporting. He said that Muslims were wise enough to 
decide what was good for them, and they needed no advice from the Hmdu Pi . 

Choudhry Sahib said: “Hindus know that Pakistan is m the interest 
of Muslims of minority provinces, otherwise the lathis of the Hindu zemindar 
and the money of the Hindu capitalist would not have been used against us m 

the ™‘^ 22 ring°to Mmilana Azad’s statement that the Muslim League resorted 
to oppression to get votes, Choudhry Sahib said: ‘T and every Muslim 
Leagu^ feel surprised about this discovery of Maulana Azad. But we should 
not be surprised because the statement is not addressed to us It is a personal 
explanation which Maulana Azad has offered to the black-marketeers and 
profiteers whose money he wasted in the elections. i 

^ Referring to the communique of the Bihar Government about 
Adibasis, Choudhry Sahib said it gives an idea of the Way in which Congress 
Ministries Avill woi'k this time. 
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Choudhry Khaliquzzaman said that in Aligarh there was some trouble, 
and two Ministers were sent to report. But while Muslim shops and houses 
were burnt in Kasgunj and the Mosque was set on fire, not even one Minister 
was sent there. He added: “This time the Congress Ministries have come 
into power with more murderous intentions than in 1937.’’ 

Choudhry Sahib said that the desire for Pakistan was intense amongst 
Muslims; and even Mr. G. M. Syed, Malik Khizr Hayat and Dr. Khan Sahib 
did not say that they were against Pakistan. He said: “I have heard that 
Dr. Khan Sahib, in reply to the Cabinet Ministers’ question, whether he 
wanted a united India, he said he wanted a united world.” 

In reply to another question, whether he would stay in N.W.F.P. if 
Pakistan was established there, he is reported to have replied: “How can 
I separate myself from my people?” 

Choudhry Khaliquzzaman said: “We do not give threats of civil war 
like Sardar Patel, but we want to say that it may be easy for the Congress to 
get the Government, but very difficult to retain it.” 

He said: “If disturbances start in the country, Muslims would not 
lag behind anybody in the game. Mr. Gandhi used to say, “Muslims are 
goondas, while Hindus are cowards, and everybody knows that a goonda can 
make more mischief than a coward.” 

Addressing the Quad- 1 -Azam, Choudhry Khaliquzzaman said: “We 
will lay down our lives for Pakistan. We are awaiting the order.” 

Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind, congratulated the 
Muslims of the minority provinces for joining their Muslim brethren in their 
struggle for Pakistan. There was no Muslim who did not believe in Pakistan. 
Even Malik Khizr Hayat Khan and Dr. Khan Sahib were not against it. 

The Sind Premier said that Hindus were not democrats; and had they 
not been in a majority, they would not have demanded a democratic govern¬ 
ment. He referred to the intrigues of the Congress in Sind, and said that 
educated Hindus have accepted the leadership of four Muslims to hoodwink 
the Muslims. They have accepted as their leaders people who had not even 
been to school. 

The Sind Premier said that elections have proved that 90 per cent 
Muslims were with the League, and were determined to achieve Pakistan. 
He said that Muslims would get Pakistan in spite of strong opposition. He 
declared: “We shall not accept anything less than Pakistan. Every man in 
Sind will resist the imposition of a government unacceptable to Muslims with 
all possible means.” 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah, Leader of the Muslim League Party in the 
Assam Assembly, said that Muslims were the largest single community in 
Assam. He said that Assam was a poor province and had no High Court, 
Medical College or Engineering College and looked towards Bengal for help. 
“Apart from this”, he continued, “Assam’s physical situation is such that it 
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leaves no alternative to Assam but to join Pakistan/’ 

Syed Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League Party in the C.P. As¬ 
sembly, declared that Muslims of C.P. Avould make every sacrifice for Pakistan. 
He said, ‘‘Delhi had been the burial ground of many an Empire, and v^e have 
gathered here to bury the dreams of a united India for ever.” 

^ The Nawab of Mamdot, who was lustily cheered as he walked to the 
rostrum, called upon the British to concede Pakistan and quit India. 

He said: “We are asked how we will defend Pakistan. I would say 
that if stalwart soldiers of the Punjab could defend Britain against Nazi aggres¬ 
sion, they can also defend their own hearths and homes. 

The Nawab of Mamdot declared that Pakistan was the last demand of 
the Muslims, and Muslims would not rest until they had achieved it. 

He said: “Whenever the Punjab Muslims showed signs of awakening 
from theire slumber, they were given sleeping doses.” 

This time Sir Bertrand Glancy also gave sleeping doses to Muslims in 
the form of Murabbas (squares of land) and Jagirs (laughter). He sometimes 
gave as many as 20 Mur abba doses to some Muslims, but he failed. All the 
Muslims”, he said, “who were elected to the Assembly, including the Union¬ 
ists, supported Pakistan.” 

The Nawab of Mamdot declared, amidst loud applause, that they were 
prepared to sacrifice hundreds of Ministries for Pakistan. He gave a detailed 
Lcouht of the intrigue of the Glancy-Azad-Khizr Axis against the formation 
of the League Ministry in the Punjab. 

Supporting the resolution moved by Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, Mr. LI. 
Chundrigar, leader of the League Party in the Bombay Assembly, declared that 
if 4 million Irishmen could tell the British Government that they were not 
prepared to join a Parliament in which they would be in a perpetual minority, 
then 100 million Muslims certainly have the right to claim a separate exis¬ 
tence for themselves. 

He said that a government imposed on unwilling people cannot be 
secure, and pointed out that in Yugoslavia a Central Government was imposed 
upon the various nationalities, but the whole structure of the State collapsed 
when the crisis of war came. 

Mr. Chundrigar said that Muslims in the minorty provinces supported 
Pakistan because a Muslim State would thereby be established in the Subconti¬ 
nent, and it would create a balance of power between Hindustan and Pakistan. 

Mr. Chundrigar added that it was a mockery to talk of an Indian nation 

when one people did not take water from another people’s hand, and did not 
inter-dine or inter-marry. 

Mr. Chundrigar added that a balance of power was the best saleguarcl 
for the minorities. When there was Hindu rule in the Deccan, the Muslims 
were oppressed, and similarly when there was Muslim rule there, the Hindus 
did not always feel happy. But when in the Deccan there was, side by side, a 
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Muslim Nizam and a Mahratta power, neither oppressed its minorities. 

That was what would happen when Pakistan and Hindustan existed 
side by side as sovereign States: neither would oppress its minorities. 

Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, leader of the Muslim League Party in the 
N.W.F.P. Assembly, declared amidst thunderous applause, that if the 
British Government imposed a Central Government upon Muslims, there 
would be no alternative for them but to take to the sword and rebel against 
the British Government. 

He said: If ‘Quit India’ means that the British would withdraw 
immediately and Hindus and Muslims will be allowed to decide the future, 
then I say that Muslims are prepared to settle. But the fact is that the Hindus 
do not want that the British should withdraw immediately. They want the 
British to stay long enough to allow them to suppress the Muslims with the 
help of the British Army, Navy and Air Force. 

“It cannot happen,” he sid, adding: “Thank God, we have one flag, 
one leader, one platform and one ideal, Pakistan, to fight for. We are only 
waiting for the final order to do whatever is considered necessary for the 
attainment of Pakistan,” 

He condemned Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the Frontier Congress Leader, 
for his opposition to the League, and said: “His name will go down in 
history as one of the Muslims who, at this hour of trial of the Muslim nation, 
tried to stab us in the back.” 

The people in the tribal areas who were all armed, he said, were for 
Pakistan. Muslims, he said, were enthusiastic; and during his journey to 
Delhi, he was asked by many Muslims, students and men in uniform, as to 
when “marching orders would be given by the Quaid-i-Azam.’^ 

Referring to the problem of defence, he said that if Transjordan, 
with a population of 3 lakhs could be declared a sovereign State, then Pakistan 
could also be established. 

He said: “If the British Government is stampeded by the promises 
of trade preferences and other considerations, then I hope that the Muslim 
nation will gather together and strike swiftly, so that a Central Government 
may never be established,” 

Concluding he said: ‘ ‘We are not indulging in any threats against the 

Congress or the Hindus. But if the British force the setting up of a Govern¬ 
ment of the Akhand Hindustan type, and if they decide that there should be 
one Constituent Assembly, then the Muslims will have no other alternative 
but to take to the sword and rebel against it.” 

Mr. Muhammad Ismail, Leader of the Muslim League Party in the 
Madras Assembly, said that India had never been one, and even to-day there 
were hundreds of states. Referring to the Quaid-i-Azam’s declaration that 
he would be the first man to face bullets for the sake of Pakistan, he said that 
the bullet will have to travel first through the chests of 100 million Muslims 
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before it could touch the Quaid-i-Azam. 

Ismail Sahib referred to the various conceptions of Islam and Hinduism, 
and said that the gulf between the two was so wide that it was impossible to 
evolve a common nationality in India. 

Speaking next, on behalf of the women delegates. Begum Aizaz Rasul 
of U.P. described the Convention as a unique occasion in the history of Islam. 
She referred to the part which women had played in the elections, and said 
that everywhere she had seen a great awakening among the women and girls 
who did not want to lag behind in the freedqm struggle of their nation. 

“Every child in every Muslim home is being brought up in the spirit 
of Pakistan”, she said, “and women will make their share of sacrifices if 
bloodshed comes. They are no longer sleeping, and are just as impatient as 
their menfolk to discharge their responsibilities to the nation to which they 
belong.” 

Sardar ShaukatHayatKhan, coming to speak next, was given an ovation. 
“I represent the martial clans of Pakistan who do not believe in words but in 
action”, he said. 

“They will fight till death if any attempt is made to subject their 
nation to the domination of anyone else. I speak for the Punjabi soldier, and 
I say that three-quarter million demobilized soldiers in the Punjab are pledged 
to achieve Pakistan. They talk of defence, but I ask; V/hat will defence 
avail if a hundred million people are discontented?” 

Continuing, the Sardar said: “Britain asks us: ‘Can we defend 
ourselves?’ Let there be a test, let us be given a chance here and now, when 
the British are still here and a Congress Government rules the Punjab.” 

Turning to Mr. Jinnah, Sardar Shaukat Hayatsaid: “You, sir, are 
holding us back, and we beg of you to give the word of command. Let us 
prove to the doubting how we can and how we mean to defend our Pakistan. 

Next to speak was Sir Firoz Khan Noon, who said; Neither the 
Hindus nor the British know yet how far we are prepared to go in order to 
achieve Pakistan. We are on the threshold of a great tragedy. 

“The problem of defence is set forth as an argument against Pakistan. 

I am convinced that it is not the defence of Pakistan which they are afraid of, 
but the defence of Akhand Hindustan. They want us to remain in Akhand 
Hindustan because they want to use the army of Pakistan to defend them.” 

He asked if New Zealand, with a population of less than 2 millions, 
and Australia, with a population less than 7 millions, should be free and defend 
themselves, why should not Pakistan, with a population of over 70 millions, 
will be able to defend itself? The majority of the combatant personnel in the 
Indian armed forces came from the Punjab, and the problem of defence and 
protection rose only in the case of Hindustan, he said. 

Similarly, it was said, continued Sir Firoz, that Pakistan would be eco¬ 
nomically vveak, but why was Britain now, for nearly a year, begging at the 
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door of the USA for a loan? 

"*If Britain cannot do without the economic help of the U.S.A,, why 
should there not be an Akhand U,S,“Englistan? Instead of trying this *unity’ 
in their own countries, why do Englishmen want to make us the sole reci¬ 
pients of their affection?*' 

Continuing, he said: ‘'Even if we have to die fighting. We shall see 
that our children will never be slaves of Akhand Hindustan. 

“I tell you that if we do not get Pakistan, after 20 or 30 years, no 
Muslim in Akhand Hindustan will dare to give a Muslim name to his son.’!, 

“Russia at San Francisco declared that from then onwards, the freedom 
of the oppressed peoples of Asia was going to be its concern. We are con¬ 
fronted with the problem of defence. Defence against whom? If the Hindus 
give us freedom, they are our friends. If the British give us freedom, they 
are our friends. If neither of them gives us freedom, Russia is our friend. 
I warn them of a great new surge of sentiment that is rising even among the 
big landlords of the Punjab. Communism is spreading, and as for myself, if 
I have to lose every rupee that I possess—if that is the only way to salvation 
and freedom for the Musalmans,—I am prepared to lose it.” 

Turning to the standard of living in the country, Sir Firoz said that in 
Pakistan that standard was much higher than in the Far East or the Middle 
East. Attempts were being made to impoverish the Musalmans, and Akhand 
Hindustan would mean their economic ruin. 

“Things are so manipulated to-day that machinery is not allowed to 
go into Pakistan. As a former Member of the Government of India, I know 
that machinery worth crores of rupees has been imported into India during 
the war, but not one bit has been allowed to go into Pakistan. 

“Unless you have political, economic and religious freedom, you will 
in 40 years be serfs in worse plight than the Scheduled Castes. 

“With this Hindu mentality, and this Shuddhi Movement, if you fall 
into this trap and lose political power, you will lose something dearer than 
life itself—your faith. 

“If Britain sells our freedom to gain the trade of khband Hindustan, 
if the British force on us an Akhand Government, the destruction and havoc 
which Muslims will cause, will put to shame the deeds of Halaku Khan and 
Chengiz Khan, and the responsibility for this will be Britain’s. 

Sir Firoz paid glowing tribute to Mr. Jinnah, and said that if Mr. Jinnah 
had belonged to any other country, then that country would have followed 
him “101 per cent”. He continued: “There is a man who can give them 
freedom to-day, but they will not take it from him because he is a Musalman. ’ ’ 

Begum Shah Nawaz next made an eloquent speech. She described 
how Muslim women had steeled their hearts, and cited the instance of a mother 
in the Punjab whose son had been stabbed to death by Ahrars. 

When Begum Shah Nawaz went to see her, she said: “I have given 
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my son to the nation.’’ Muslim women were prepared for all sacrifices and 
were anxious to be put to the test. 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan said the resolution he was supporting was 
nothing new. The elections had been fought on this principle. He said that 
not a single non-League Muslim had fought the election on any other issue 
than Pakistan and they had told their voters so. 

The Muslim League, the Raja Sahib added, was the greatest democratic 
institution, and it was a man’s worth and conviction that counted, not the 
manner of his dress, for instance, which was so important to the Congress. 

‘ Tf the Quaid-i-Azam does not remain a two anna member of the League, 
he will cease to be a leader of the League, but look at the Congress dictator.” 

Referring to the ”mild phraseology of the resolution”, the Raja 
Sahib said that those who meant business did not shout loudly. They acted; 
whereas those who wanted to bluff and bluster but did not mean to act, used 
strong language. 

Mr. Abdul Hashim, General Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Mus¬ 
lim League , described Mr. Jinnah as the world’s greatest realist, and said 
that where justice and equity failed, shining steel would decide the issue. 

The Muslims of India, he said, were not only fighting for their own emancipa¬ 
tion, but to establish permanent peace and tranquillity in the world. 

The struggle for Akhand Bharat was a struggle for exploitation, domi¬ 
nation and injustice. He said that Bengal was ready for any action that might 
be taken for the achievement of Pakistan. 

After this speech the resolution was put to vote by Mr. Jinnah, and 
was passed unanimously. 

‘‘Any one against?” asked Mr. Jinnah. 

“None!” said the whole House with one voice. 

THE PLEDGE FOR PAKISTAN 

After the Resolution had been put to the vote and carried unanimously, 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan read out the pledge. Every member stood 
up during the reading. All had signed copies of the pledge; and when the 
reading was finished, with a sincere, solemn Amen, every member signified 
his acceptance of it: 

“/n the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful, saj: My prayer ^ ^ 

and my sacrifice and my living and dying are all for Allah, the Lord of the 
worlds A ^ (Quran) 

I, a member of the Muslim League Party of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly Council, do hereby solemnly declare my firm conviction that the ^ 

safety and security, and the salvation and destiny of the Muslim Nation, 
inhabiting the Subcontinent of India lies only in the achievement of 
Pakistan, which is the one equitable, honourable and just solution of 
the constitutional problem, and wdiich will bring peace, freedom and | 
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prosperity to the various nationalities and communities of this great 
Subcontinent. ® 

I most solemnly affirm that I shall willingly and unflinchingly 
directions and instructions which may be issued by 
the All-India Muslim League in pursuance of any movement launched by 
It for the attainment of the cherished national goal of Pakistan, and, 
believing as I do in the rightness and the justice of my cause, I pledge 
myself to undergo any danger, trial or sacrifice which may be demand 

Our Lord bestow on us endurance and keep our steps firm and 
help us against the disbelieving people.—-Amen. 

As It was nearing 2 a.m., Mr. Jinnah said that there had been sufficient 
discussion on the resolution, and be placed it before the Convention for its 
acceptance. The resolution was passed unanimously, amidst loud cheers. 

QUAID~I-AZAM’S CONCLUDING ADDRESS 


What are we fighting for ? What are we aiming at ? It is not theoc- 

is there, and religion is dear to 
us. All the worldly goods are nothing to us when we talk of religion • but 
there are other things which are very vital—our social life, our economic 
hie; but without political power how can you defend your faith and your 
economic life? ^ 

‘‘After deliberations, we have made a resolve—we have made a 
solemn declaration in this august and historic Convention that while we hope 
for the best, we are prepared for the worst. In a clear, emphatic and definite 
declaration, we have expressed our determination to face all danger For 
us there is no other course.” * 


^ ^ j I —avix. jiiiiiciii sm: 1 too 

belong to a minority province . Muslims in these provinces are the pioneers 
and first soldiers of Pakistan. But now no question of minority or maiority 
IS left on the issue of Pakistan, it is now unanimity, except for a few who are 
still not with us. 

‘‘I do not want to hurt their feelings; for after all, what is the use? 
And they do not count, but they might at least keep quiet now. Quite 

obvious y they cannot; they have to do what they are doing; it is a case the 
master s voice . 

.1- <-• ^ platform, without fear of contra- 

diction,^ that Muslim India is one and Pakistan is our demand. 

AsIsaid, I also belong to a minority province, but let 70 millions of 
our brethren establish their ‘Raj’. But it is not only that. If there is any 
safeguard kno^ in the world for minority provinces, the most effective 
safeguard is the establishment of Pakistan. The present Constitution has 
saieguards also, but are paper safeguareds any good? 
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'‘What will you do if, after Akhand Hindustan is established, they 
want to change the Constitution? Who will prevent them? Five years or 
10 years, and then if they do away with separate electorates—what then? 
They will get stronger and stronger, and you will get weaker, and all safeguards 
will be blotted out one by one. 

“We are not going to start with quarrels. We shall have enough to 
do, and they will have enough to do, but if they begin it and our minorities 
are ill-treated, Pakistan cannot, remain a passive spectator. If Britain in 
Gladstone’s time could intervene in Armenia in the name of the protection 
of minorities, why should it not be right for us to do so in the case of our 
minorities in Hindustan—if they are oppressed? 

“There are those who say to us ‘What is the good of your talking of 
Pakistan when you cannot form Ministries even in your majority provinces?’ 

I say to them: this is the very reason why we want to get rid of the existing 
Act of 1935- and establish Pakistan. Look at the spirit in which they are 
forming Ministries in the Muslim minority provinces and hindering us from 
forming Ministries in our majority provinces„ 

“We have taken this oath now—Ministries are nothing, merely a play¬ 
pen under a nurse. 

“We Muslims have got everything—^brains, intelligence, capacity 
and courage—virtues that nations must possess. But two things are lacking, 
and I want you to concentrate your attention on these. One thing is that 
foreign domination from without and Hindu domination here, particularly 
on our economic life, has caused a certain degeneration of these virtues in us. 

“We have lost the fullness of our noble character. And what is cha¬ 
racter? The highest sense of honour and the highest sense of integrity, convic¬ 
tion, incorruptibility, readiness at any time to efface oneself for the collective 
good of the nation. 

“And yet, we have done wonders. In five years our renaissance has 
been a miracle of achievement. I begin to think it has been a dream. How 
rapidly the nation is developing that character again in its pristine nobility! 
Our men, our women, our children—they think, talkandact differently now.” 

Referring to the large body of women present, Mr. Jinnah said: 
“No nation achieves anything unless its worsen go side by side with men— 
even to the battlefield.” 

Taking a long pause, Mr. Jinnah concluded: “Is Britain going to 
decide the destiny of 100 million Muslims? No. Nobody can. They can 
obstruct, they can delay for a little while, but they cannot stop us from our 
goal. Let us, therefore, rise at the conclusion of this historic Convention 
full of hope, courage and faith. Insha’Allah we shall win.”^ 

Source: A Pledge for Pakistan^ Full Proceedings of League Legislators^ Convention^ 1946. 

New Era Publications, Lahore. 
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ALLJNDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
COUNCIL MEETING 
DELHI, APRIL 10, 1946 

RESOLUTIONS 

II. This Council of the All-India Muslim League notes with appre¬ 
hension and dismay that forecasts from authoritative sources credit the joint 
Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry into Palestine, which was set up in 
violation of the commitments given to Arabs in the White Paper of 1909 
with the intention of recommending, inter alia, the immediate admission of 
100,000 Jews into Palestine and the partition of Palestine for the purpose of. 
establishing a so-called Jewish National Home, and reiterates its earlier deci¬ 
sions, taken from time to time, that any attempt to betray the promises and 
pledges solemnly given to the Arabs of Palestine and Muslim India, and any 
arbitrary awards by the British Government, or by any other authority with¬ 
out the consent of the Arabs themselves, will be regarded by the Muslims of 
India as a breach of faith with the Muslim world, and will result in grave con¬ 
sequences to the peace and tranquillity of all countries inhabited by the Mus¬ 
lims, particularly the Middle East. ^ 

The Council, therefore, once again appeals to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to desist from further provoking the Muslims by going back on the pled¬ 
ge of the 1939 White Paper on the pretext of a fresh enquiry having been 
made into the question by a Commission, which was prima facie contrary to 
pledges. " ^ 

The Coimcil further reiterates its sympathy and support for the cause 
of the Arabs, in the name of the Muslim Nation of India and assures them of 
all possible help in their hour of trial. 
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III The Council of the All-tndia Muslim League views with the deep¬ 
est indignation the oppression and indignities to which ^^^“th^^ 
the South African Union are being progressively subjected, a g 
nroDosed legislation of the Smuts Government, condemning the Indians ot 
S and xlansvaal to social isolation and inevitable economic rum, as an in¬ 
tolerable affront to Indians everywhere and a direct challenge to the conscienc 

of the significance for the peoples of Asia and Africa that this 

relapse to the prejudices\nd taboos of the dark ages is sponsored by ^ po 
ck^who was a foremost exponent of the ideology of the At antic Charter, 

which was held forth as a pointer to a golden age 

This Council of the Muslim League considers this to be ample pr 
of the insincerity of the high professions under garb of which the last war was 

people of the West against such moral insensiti- 

veness which bears in it the seeds of their own destruction. „ „ 

The Council of the Muslim league cannot acquiesce in the conten lo 
of General Smuts, that the White minority in South Africa has a licence to 
nemetrate all crimes against the non-White populations, which have already 
LS reduced to a dumb slavery by the deulal of every “““oXl 

expedient of representation or association m the regulation 

The°Ionsdence of the world cannot turn a deaf ear to the groans of the 
oppressed wherever they may be located and however closely they may be 
Zded, because the rooLg out of injustice is not a domestic affair, but the 

common business of all the peoples of the world. 

The Council of the Muslim League assures the Indians of South Africa 
that they do not stand alone in their righteous struggles against oppression and 
Si: rite, that the peoples of Irria will always lend them all the moral 

siinnort of which they, in their present state, are capable. 

Further, the Luncil of the Muslim League calls upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India to do all that lies in its power to vindicate the ho^ur of Ind^a, 
grossly outraged by the actions and proposals of the South African Gov 
L„.,Lnd u4es upon it 

and decency vTbicb .be lives of nations 

Tvnici- Vie rcaulated in the modern world. 

IV ^This Council of the All-India Muslim League notes with regret 

"’"S 2 l 3 “”LldlmI,rr delay in Ure wiUrdraw.l of British 
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from Indonesia and, particularly, the use of Indian troops in Indonesia for the 
purpose of helping the imperialist, i.e. the designs of the Dutch in keeping 
under subjection an Asiatic nation. ° 

This Council sends a message of greetings and congratulations to the 
brave Indonesian people and particularly, to their great leaders, for the splen¬ 
did struggle for freedom which they have continued against heavy odds^and 
assures them of the sincerest sympathy and support of the Muslim nation of 
India for their just and patriotic cause, for their sacrifices by which they have 
raised the stature of Asia in the eyes of the world. 

^' The Council of the All-India Aluslim League strongly disapprove 
of the policy adopted by the Government in not taking immediate steps to 
release Captain Abdul Rashid and other I.N. A. men, as the reviewing authori¬ 
ty had committed a great error, in discriminating betw^een their cases and that 
of Mr. Shah Nawaz, who was convicted of a graver offence, on the plea of the 
degree of brutality in the case of Rashid and others, which is neither legally 
nor morally tenable. ° ^ 

The Council calls upon the Viceroy to intervene and, if no other course 
is open, to grant pardon to them and remit their sentences. (The same re¬ 
solution as that adopted by the March meeting of the Working Committee.) 

VI. This Council of the All-India Muslim League attaches the first 
importance to the proper resettlement and future happiness of the million of 
Indian soldiers who, after having battled valiantly for six years against all the 
forces of Fascism and evil, are now returning home. 

This Council is of the opinion that they are a most valuable asset in the 
social and economic life of the country, armed, as they return, with technical 
and mechanical knowledge, and enriched as they are with experience and dis¬ 
cipline of the intensest years in human history, and that their fruitful absorp¬ 
tion in suitable occupations and professions would be of abiding benefit to the 
growing economy of our motherlands. 

This meeting calls upon the Muslim League parties in the Central as 
well as the Provincial Legislatures to do all in their power for the proper re¬ 
habilitation and employment of the demobilized soldiers.1 

VII. This meeting of the All-India Muslim League Council demand 
that the Government of India and the Government of Assam do take immediate 
steps to withdraw the invidious and illegal Line system prevailing in Hindu 
areas of Assam and it further places on record its strong protest Ld resent¬ 
ment against mass eviction of Muslims cultivating lands therein and demands 
that all orders of eviction passed by the present Congress Government be 
immediately cancelled and those cultivators allowed settlement of lands under 
their cultivation. 

VIII. This Council of the All-India Muslim League calls upon the 
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various Provincial Governments to constitute immediately independent tri¬ 
bunals to inquire into cases of official interference in the general elections in 
all those Provinces where a demand for such inquiry has been made or may be 
made by the opposition party. 

This meeting further recommends that the personnel of the tribunals 
may be nominated by the Governors in consultation with the Chief Judges of 
the respective High Courts. 

IX. This meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
warns the Central and Provincial Governments, against embarking upon new 
post-war programmes affecting the educational and economic systems in vogue 
in different parts of India without the approval of the Muslim League party 
in the various Legislatures. 

In this connection, the Council views with grave concern the intention 
of some of the Provincial Governments of introducing far-reaching changes in 
the educational and agrarian systems, and of setting up industries without 
providing adequate safeguards for the legitimate interest of the Muslim of 
those Provinces. 

X. This meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
deplores the manner in which the Departments of Education of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of some of the Provincial Governments are carrying on the 
selection of candidates for higher studies and training in scientific and technical 
subjects outside India and regards this attitude of the Government as highly 
detrimental to the legitimate interests of the Musalmans of India. The report of 
the Selection Board appointed by the Central Government indicates that the 
Muslim candidates have not been selected in due proportion and have been 
almost completely overlooked so far as training in certain highly important 
branches of industrial and technical education is concerned. This council 
strongly urges upon the Governments concerned to redress the above-mention¬ 
ed inequity while making selections for the coming yearA 


I. ResolutioDS published by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, op, cit. 


. ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
WORKING COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DELHI, APRIL 2^-2 8, 1946, SIMLA, MAY 10-13, 1946 

RESOLUTION IV 

_ The Working Committee, after hearing from the President ori May 13 
Iftt’ ® °^^hat had happened during.the Tripartite Conference^held 


1. Ibid. 
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II. The Working Committee cannot accept the contention of 

the Congress, contained in the aforesaid letter, that the Congress is 
entitled to adhere to its interpretation of some of the provisions in the 
Statement of the Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency the Viceroy, 
dated May 16, 1946, which is opposed to the interpretation and expla¬ 
nation embodied in the Statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation 
and the Viceroy on May 25-, 1946. ° 

III. With regard to the rest of the letter of the Congress Presi¬ 
dent, the Warking Committee reserve their observations for the 
present. 


ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING 

DELHI, JUNE 25, 1946 

The President of the All-India Muslim League placed before the Work¬ 
ing Committee a copy, furnished to him by the Viceroy and the Cabinet 
Delegation in the course of their interview with him on the evening of June 
2^, of the letter of the Congress President addressed to the Viceroy, conveying 
the decision of the Congress with regard to the proposals of the Cabinet Dele¬ 
gation and the Viceroy contained in their statements of May i6 and June i6, 
1946. After due consideration of the contents of this letter, the Working 
Committee adopted the following resolutions. 

mOLUtlONS 

1 . According to the understanding that the Muslim League 
Working Committee will give their decision after the Congress has 
decided and, as desired by the Viceroy in the letter of his Private 
Secretary, dated June 21, addressed to the Honorary Secretary of the 
All-India Muslim L^gue, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, that the deci¬ 
sion of the Muslim League be communicated immediately after the 
reply of the Congress, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League hereby resolve to agre^ to join the Interim Government on 
the basis of the statement of the Cabinet Delegation and His Exellency 
the Viceroy dated June i6, 1946, and the clarifications and assurances 
given by the Viceroy after consultation with the Cabinet Delegation 
in his letter dated June 20, 1946, addressed to the President of the 
All-India Muslim League. 





I. Ibid, 





ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
THE PRESIDENT’S MEMORANDUM 
ON MINIMUM DEMANDS 

MAY 12, 1946 

The following Membrandum was issued by the President of the All- 
India Muslim League, embodying minimum demands by way of an oiler, in 
accordance with the Simla Tripartite ^Conference decision, dated May 12, 
1946, which had been endorsed by the League Working Committee meeting 

at (Punjab, N.W.F.P., Baluclu^to, Sind 

Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped tbgether as bfte group and will deal with 
all other subjects and matters except Foreign Affairs, Defence ai^ Communi¬ 
cations necessary for Defence, which may be dealt with by the Constitution¬ 
making Bodies of the two groups of ProvinceS-Muslim Provinces (herein¬ 
after named Pakistan Group) and Hindu Provinces—sitting^ togeAer 

a. There shall be a separate Constitution-making Body lor the six 
Muslim Provinces named above, which will frame Constitutions for the Group 
and the Provinces in tlie Group and will determine the list of subjects tha 
shall be Provincial and Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with residuary 

sovereign powers vesting in the Provinces. i-* „ 

3. The method of election of the representatives to the Constitution¬ 
making Body will be such as would secure proper repr^entation to various 

communities in proposition to their population in each Province 

Pakistan Group. 
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4. After the Constitutions of the Pakistan Federal Government and 
the Provinces are finally framed by the Constitution-making Body, it will be 
open to any Province of the Group to decide to opt out of its Group, provided 
the wishes of the people of that Province are ascertained by a referendum to 
opt out or not. 

5. It must be open to discussion in the Joint Constitution-making 
Body as to whether the Union will have a Legislature or not. The method 
of providing the Union with finance should also be left for decision of the 
joint meeting of the two Constitution-making bodies, but in no event shall it 
be by means of taxation. 

6. There should be parity of representation between the two Groups 
of Provinces in the Union Executive and the Legislature, if any. 

7. No major point in the Union Constitution which affects the com¬ 
munal issue shall be deemed to be passed by the Joint Constitution-making Body, 
unless the majority of the members of the Constitution-making Body of the 
Hindu Provinces and the majority of the members of the Constitution-making 
Body of the Pakistan Group present and voting, are separately in its favour. 

8. No decision, legislative, executive or administrative, shall be 
taken by the Union in regard to any matter of a controversial nature, except 
by a majority of three-fourths. 

9. In Group and Provincial Constitutions fundamental rights and 
safe guards concerning religion, culture and other matters affecting the diffe¬ 
rent communities will be provided for. 

10. The Constitution of the Union shall contain a provision whereby 
any Province can, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for re¬ 
consideration of the terms of the Constitution and will have the liberty to 
secede from the Union at any time after an initial period of 10 years. 

These are the principles of our offer for a peaceful and amicable settle¬ 
ment and this offer stands in its entirety, and all matters mentioned herein are 
interdependent.* 


U Papers relating to the Cabinet Mission to India, Manager of Publications,, Delhi, 1946. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
PROPOSALS FOR AGREEMENT 

MAY 12, 1946 

1. The Constituent Assembly to be formed as follows: 

(i) Representatives shall be elected by each Provincial Assembly by 
proportional representation (single transferable vote). The number so 
elected should be one-fifth of the number of members of the Assembly and 
they may be members of the Assembly or others. 

(ii) Representatives from the States on the basis of their population 
in proportion to the representation from British India. How these represen¬ 
tatives are to be chosen is to be considered later. 

2. The Constituent Assembly shall draw up a constitution for the 
Federal Union. This shall consist of an All-India Federal Government and 
Legislature dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communications, Funda¬ 
mental Rights, Currency, Customs and Planning as well as such other subjects 
as on closer scrutiny, may be found to be intimately allied to them. The 
Federal Union will have necessary powers to obtain for itself the finances it 
requires for these subjects and the power to raise revenues in its own right. 
The Union must also have power to take remedial action in cases of breakdown 
of the Constitution and in grave public emergencies. 

3. All the remaining powers shall vest in the Provinces or Units. 

4. Groups of Provinces may be formed and such Groups may deter¬ 
mine the Provincial Subjects which they desire to take in common. 

After the Constituent Assembly has decided the Constitution for 
the All-India Federal Union as laid dovm in Paragraph 2 above, the represen- 
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tatives of the Provinces may form Groups to decide the Provincial Constitu¬ 
tions for their Group and, if they wish, a Group Constitution. 

6. No major point in the All-India Federal Constitution which affects 
the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent Assembly 
unless a majority of the members of the community or communities concerned 
present in the Assembly and voting are separately in its favour. Provided 
that in case there is no agreement on any such issue, it will be referred to 
arbitration. In case of doubt as to whether any point is a major communal 
issue, the Speaker will decide, or, if so desired, it may be referred to the 
Federal Court. 

7. In the event of a dispute arising in the process of constitution 
making, the specific issue shall be referred to arbitration. 

8. The Constitution should provide machinery for its revision at any 
time subject to such checks as may be devised. If so desired, it may be speci¬ 
fically stated that this whole Constitution may be reconsidered after ten years.^ 


I. Ibid.f pp. 21 & 22. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
NOTE ON MUSLIM LEAGUE MEMORANDUM 

MAY i2j 1946 

The approach of the Muslim League is so different from that of the 
Congress in regard to these matters that it is a little difficult to deal with each 
point separately without reference to the rest. The picture as envisaged by 
the Congress is briefly given in a separate note. From consideration of this 
note and the Muslim League s proposals, the difficulties and the possible agree¬ 
ment will become obvious. ° 

The Muslim League’s proposals are dealt with below briefly: 

(1) We suggest that die proper procedure is for one Constitution¬ 
making Body or Constituent Assembly to meet for the whole of India and later 
for Gioups to be formed^ if so desired, by the Provinces concerned. The 
matter should be left to the Provinces; and if they wish to function as a Group, 
they are at liberty to do so and to frame their own Constitution for the purpose. 

In any event, Assam has obviously no place in the Group mentioned, 
and the North-West Frontier Province, as the elections show, is not in favour 
of this proposal. 

(2) We have agreed to Residuary Powers, apart from the Central 
Subjects, vesting in the Provinces. They can make such use of them as they 
like and, as has been stated above, function as a Group. What the ultimate 
nature of such a Group may be cannot be determined at this stage and should 
be left to the representatives of the Provinces concerned 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable method of election 
would be by single transferable vote. This would give proper representation 
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to me various communities in proportion to their present representation in 
the Lepslatures If the population proportion is taken, we have no particular 
objection; but this would lead to difficulties in all the Provinces where there 
is weightage in favour of certain communities. The principle approved of 
would necessarily apply to all the Provinces. 

(4) There is no necessity for the opting out of a Province from its 

group as the previous consent of the Provinces is necessary for joining the 
group, 


(s) We consider it essential that the Federal Union should have a 
Legislature. We also consider it essential that the Union should have power to 
raise its own revenue. ^ 


(6) and (7) We are entirely opposed to parity of representation as 
between groups of Provinces in the Union Executive or Legislature. We 
think that the provision to the effect that no major communal issue in the 
Union Constitution shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent Assembly 
unless a majority of the members of the community or communities concerned 
present and voting in the Constituent Assembly are separately in its favour is 
a sufficient and ample safeguard for all minorities. We have suggested some- 
tong wider, and including all communities, than has been proposed elsewhere. 
This m^ give rise to some difficulties in regard to small communities, but all 
such difficulties can be got over by reference to arbitration. We are prepared 
feaSe method of giving effect to this principle so as to make it more 

(8) This proposal is so sweeping in.its nature that no Government or 
Legislature can function at all. Once we have safeguarded major communal 
issues, other matters, whether controversial or not, require no safeguard 
Ihis will simply mean safeguarding vested interests of all kinds and preventing 

progress, or indeed any movement in any direction. We, therefore, entirely 
disapprove of it. ^ 

(9) We are entirely agreeable to the inclusion of fundamental rights 

and safeguards concerning religion, culture and like matters in the Constitu¬ 
tion. ^ We suggest that the proper place for this is the All-India Federal Union 
Constitution. There should be uniformity in regard to these fundamental 
rights all over India. 

(10) The Constitution of the Union will inevitably contain provisions 
for Its revision. It may also contain a provision for its full reconsideration at 
the end of 10 years. The matter will be open then for a complete reconside¬ 
ration. Though it is implied, we would avoid reference to secession as we 
do not wish to encourage this idea.^ 


I. Ibid, pp., 22-23. 






MR. M. A. JINNAH’S STATEMENT 
ON THE CABINET MISSION STATEMENT 

MAY 2 2, 1946 

I have now before me the Statement of the British Cabinet Delegation 
and His Excellency the Viceroy dated May 16, 1946,"issued at Delhi. Before 
I deal with it, I should like to give the background of the discussions that took 
place at Simla from May £ onwards till the Conference was declared concluded 
and its breakdown announced in the official communique dated May 12 , 1946. 
We met in the Conference on May s to consider the formula embodied in the 
letter of the Secretary of State for India, dated April 27, inviting the League 
representatives. The formula was as follows: 

‘‘A Union Government dealing with the following subjects: Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

“There will be two Groups of Provinces, one of the predominantly 
Hindu Provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim Provinces, deal¬ 
ing with all other subjects which the Provinces in the respective Groups desire 
to be dealt with in common. The Provincial Governments will deal with 
all other subjects and will have all the residuary sovereign rights.” 

The Muslim League’s position was as follows: Firstly, the zones 
comprising Bengal and Assam in the North-East, and the Punjab, the N.W.F.P, 
Sind and Baluchistan in the North-West of India constituted Pakistan zones 
and should be constituted as a sovereign independent State, and an unequivocal 
undertaking should be given to implement the establishment of Pakistan with¬ 
out delay. 

Secondly, that separate Constitution-making Bodies be set up by the 
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peoples of Pakistan and Hindustan for the purpose of framing their respective 
Constitutions. 

Thirdly, that minorities in Pakistan and Hindustan be provided with 
safeguards on the lines of the Lahore Resolution. 

Fourthly, that the acceptance of the League demand and its implemen¬ 
tation without delay were a sine qua non for the League co-operation and partici¬ 
pation in the formation of an Interim Government at the Centre. 

Fifthly, it gave a warning to the British Government against any attempt 
to impose a Federal Constitution on a united India basis, or forcing any interim 
arrangement at the Centre, contrary to the League demands ; and that Muslim 
India would resist if any attempt to impose it were made. Besides, such an 
attempt would be the grossest breach of faith of the Declaration of His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government made in August, 1940, with the approval of the British 
Parliament, and subsequent pronouncements by the Secretary of State for 
India and other responsible British statesmen, from time to time reaffirming 
the August Declaration. 

We accepted the invitation to attend the Conference without prejudice, 
without any commitment and without accepting the fundamental principles 
underlying this short formula of the Mission, on the assurance given by the 
Secretary of State for India in his letter, dated April 29, 1946, wherein he 
said: “We have never contemplated that acceptance by the Muslim League 
and the Congress of our invitation would imply, as a preliminary condition, 
full approval by them of the terms set out in my letter. These terms are our 
proposed basis for a settlement, and what we have asked the Muslim League 
Working Committee to do is to agree to send its representatives to meet 
ourselves and representatives of the Congress in order to discuss it.” 

The Congress position, in reply to the invitation, was stated in their 
letter of April 28, 1946, that a strong Federal Government at the Centre, with 
present Provinces as federating units, be established and they laid dovm that 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, Currency, Customs, Tariffs and “such other 
subjects as may be found on closer scrutiny to be intimately allied to them,” 
should vest in the Central Federal Government. They negatived the idea of 
grouping of provinces. However, they also agreed to participate in the 
Conference to discuss the formula of the Cabinet Delegation. 

After days of discussion no appreciable progress was made. Finally, 

I was asked to give our minimum terms in writing. Consequently, we em¬ 
bodied certain fundamental principles of our terms in writing as an offer to 
the Congress in the earnest desire for a peaceful and amicable settlement and 
for the speedy attainment of freedom and independence of the peoples of 
India. It was communicated to the Congress on May 12, and a copy of it was 
sent to the Cabinet Mission at the same time. 

The following were the terms of the offer: 

(Here follow the 10 points given on pp, ^32-5^33) 










Foundations of Fakistan 


The crux of our offer, as it will appear from its text, was, inter alia, 
that the six Muslim provinces should be grouped together as the Pakistan 
Group and the remaining as the Hindustan Group, and on the basis of two 
Federations, we were willing to consider the Union of Confederation strictly 
confined to three subjects only, namely. Foreign Affairs, Defence and Com¬ 
munications necessary for defence which the two sovereign Federations would 
voluntarily delegate to Confederation. All the remaining subjects and the 
residue were to remain vested in the two Federations and the Provinces res¬ 
pectively. This was intended to provide for a transitional period; as after an 
initial period of i o years, we were free to secede from the Union. But un¬ 
fortunately this most conciliatory and reasonable offer was in all its fundamen¬ 
tals not accepted by Congress, as will appear from their reply to our offer. 
On the contrary, their final suggestions were the same as regards the subjects 
to be vested in the Centre as they had been before the Congress entered the 
Conference, and they made one more drastic suggestion for our acceptance, 
that the Centre **must also have power to take remedial action in cases of 
breakdown of the Constitution and in grave public emergencies”. This was 
stated in their reply, dated May 12, which was communicated to us. 

At this stage the Conference broke down, and we were informed that 
the British Cabinet Delegation would issue their Statement, which is now 

before the public. j u 

To begin with, the Statement is cryptic with several lacunas, and the 
operative part of it is comprised of a few short paragraphs to which I shall 
refer later. 

I regret that the Mission should have negatived the Muslim demand 
for the establishment of a completely sovereign State of Pakistan, which we 
still hold is the only solution of the constitutional problem of India, and which 
alone can secure stable governments and lead to the happiness and vvelfare, not 
only of the two major communities, but of all the peoples of this Subcontinent, 

It is all the more regrettable that the Mission should have thought fit to 
advance commonplace and exploded arguments against Pakistan and to resort 
to special pleadings couched in a deplorable language which is calculated to 

hurt the feelings of Muslim India. 

It seems that this was done by the Mission simply to appease and placate 
the Congress, because when they come to face the realities, they themselves 
have made the following pronouncement embodied in Paragraph ^ of the 
Statement, which says: “This consideration did not however deter us from 
examining closely and impartially the possibility of a partition of India, since 
we were greatly impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety of the Mus¬ 
lims lest they should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu majority 
rule. This feeling has become so sti-ong and widespread amongst the Muslims 
that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. If there is to be internal 
peace in India, it must be secured by measures which will assure to the Muslims 
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a control in all matters vital to their culture, religion and economic or other 
interests.’’ 

And again in Paragraph 12: ‘ ‘This decision does not, however, blind 

us to the very real Muslim apprehensions that their culture and political and 
social life might become submerged in a purely unitary India, in which the 
Hindus with their greatly superior numbers must be a dominating element.” 

And now what recommendations have they made to effectively secure 
the object in view and in the light of the very clear and emphatic conclusion 
they arrived at in Paragraph 12 of the statement? 

(1) They have divided Pakistan into two, what they call Section B 
(for the North-Western Zone) and Section C (for the North-Eastern zone). 

(2) Instead of two Constitution-making Bodies only one Constitu¬ 
tion-making Body is devised with these sections A^,B and G. 

(3) They lay down that “there should be a Union of India embracing 
both British India arid the States which should deal with the foHowling subjects: 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications; and should have the powers 
necessary to raise the finances required for the above subjects.” There is no 
indication at all that Communications would be restricted to what is necessary 
for Defence nor is there any indication as to how tliis Union will be empowered 
to raise the finances required for these three subjects, while our view was 
that finance should be raised only by contribution and not by taxation. 

(4) h is laid down that “the Union should have an Executive and a 

Legislature constituted from British Indian and States’ representatives. Any 
question raising a major communal issue in tlie Legislature should require 
for its decision a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of 
the two major communities as well as a majority of all the members present 
and voting. ” While our view was: (a) that there should be no Legis^^^ 

for the Union but the question should be left to the Constituent Assembly to 
decide; (b) that there should be parity of representation between the Pak^ 
istan Group and the Hindustan Group in the Union Executive and Legislature 
if any; (c) that no decision, legislative, executive or administrative, should 
be taken by the Union in regard to any matter of a controversial nature except 
by a majority of three-fourths. All these three terms of our offer have been 
omitted from the statement. 

No doubt there is one safeguard for the conduct of business in the 
Union Legiriature, that “any question raising a major communal issue in the 
Legislature should require for its decision a majority of the representatives 
present and voting of each of the two major coriimunities as well as a majority 
of all the members present and voting, ” Even this is vague and ineffective. 
To begin with, who will decide and how as to what is a major communal issue 
and what is a purely non-communal issue ? 

I. Comprising thesixprovincesofMadras,Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces, and Orissa. 





Foundations of Pakistan 

(5) Our proposal that the Pakistan Group should have a right to 
secede from the Union after an initial period of i o years, although the Congress 
had no serious objection to it, has been omitted; and now we are limited to 
only a reconsideration of the terms of the Union Constitution after an initial 
period of 10 years. 

(6) Coming to the constitution-making machinery, here again a 
representative of British Baluchistan is included in Section B, but how he will 
be elected is not indicated. 

(7) With regard to the Constitution-making Body for the purpose of 
framing the proposed Union Constitution^ it will have an overwhelming Hindu 
majority, as in a House of 292 for British India, the Muslim strength will be 
79; and if the number allotted to Indian States, 93, is taken into account, it is 
quite obvious that the Muslim proportion will be further reduced, as the bulk 
of the State representatives would be Hindus. This Assembly so constituted 
will elect the Chairman and other officers, and, it seems, also the members 
of the Advisory Committee referred to in Paragraph 20 of the Statement by a 
majority, and the same rule will apply also to other normal business. But I 
note that there is only one saving clause which runs as follows : 

‘Tn the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the provi¬ 
sions of Paragraph 1 5 above or raising any major communal issue shall require 
a majority of representatives present and voting of each of the two major 
communities. The Chairman of the* Assembly shall decide which (if any) 
of the resolutions raise major communal issues, and shall, if so requested by a 
majority of the representatives of either of the major communities, consult 
the Federal Court before giving his decision.’’ 

It follows, therefore, that it will be the Chairman alone who will 
decide. He will not be bound by the opinion of the Federal Court, nor need 
anybody know what that opinion is, as the Chairman is merely directed to 
consult the Federal Court. 

With regard to the Provinces opting out of their Group, it is left to 
the new Legislature of the Provinces, after the first general election under 
the new Ccnstitution, to decide, instead of a referendum of the people as was 
suggested by us. 

(8) As for Paragraph 26 , which runs as follows : “The Advisory 
Committee on the rights of citizens, minorities and tribal and excluded areas 
should contain full representation of the interests affected, and their function 
will be to report to the Union Constituent Assembly upon the list of funda¬ 
mental rights, the clauses for the protection of minorities, and a scheme for 
the administration of the tribal and excluded areas, and to advise whether 
these rights should be incorporated in the Provincial Group or Union.”— 
This raises a very serious question indeed, for if it is left to the Union Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to decide these matters by a majority vote whether any of 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee should be incorporated in 
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the Union Constitution, then it will open a door to more subjects being 
vested in the Union Government. This will destroy the very basic principle 
that the Union is to be strictly confined to three subjects. 

These are some of the main points which I have tried to put before 
the public after studying this important document. I do not wish to antici¬ 
pate the decision of the Working Committee and the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League, which are going to meet shortly at Delhi. They will 
finally take such decisions as they may think proper after a careful considera¬ 
tion of the pros and cons and a thorough and dispassionate examination of the 
Statement.* 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
COUNCIL MEETING 

BOMBAY, JULY 27-29, 1946 

The session of the All-India Muslim League Council called to reconsider j 

the League’s attitude to the Cabinet Mission’s proposals for India, began at 
Bombay on July 27, 1946. 

About 45-0 delegates attended the session and the hall was packed with I 

delegates, visitors and members of the press, both Indian and foreign. j 

Mr. M.A. Jinnah, opening the session, said that what had happened ■ 

during the three-and-a-half months of constitutional negotiations, and subse¬ 
quently, had convinced him that tlie Muslim League had no other course left 
open to it but to depend on its own strength and to adhere to its goal of Pakistan. 

Mr. Jinnah told the delegates that they had been summoned for certain 
specific purpose of great importance. The first was to decide what new 
course the Muslim League should adopt with regard to the Cabinet Mission’s 
long-term proposals, while the second purpose was to decide the League’s 
attitude to the proposals about the Interim Government. 

Stating that all efforts of tlie Muslim League at fair play, justice, even > 

supplication and prayers, had had no response of any kind from the Congress, ^ 

Mr. Jinnah declared: “The Cabinet Mission has played into the hands of the 
Congress. It has played a game of its own. 

“I tell you the Congress has done the greatest harm to the people of | 

India, in which the Scheduled Caste Hindus are in an overwhelming majority, I 

by its pettifogging, haggling attitude during the recent constitutional negotia¬ 
tions. The Congress is full of spite towards the Muslims. It has now taken j 

India back 40 years by enabling a completely bureaucratic and autocratic . j 

Government to be set up at Delhi. | 
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“The Congress thinks that it is going to walk into the Interim Govern¬ 
ment and bypass the Muslim League. It is welcome to go there. We are 
not frightened by that, and we know how to deal with that. They are talking 
through their hats when they talk of turning the Constituent Assembly into a 
sovereign body—the Constituent Assembly that is being summoned by the 
Viceroy appointed by the British Government. It is not going to be turned 

into a sovereign body by the bravado and childish statements of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru.” 

Quoting extracts from the Congress President’s letter of June 2r to 
the Cabinet Mission and the Congress Working Committee’s resolution of 
June 26, Mr. Jinnah said the Congress acceptance was conditional. “Any 
man of common sense can come to that conclusion only, leave alone these 
great politicians. It is surprising that the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
should consider this decision as acceptance. Throughout these negotiations, 
toe Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy were under terror and threats of the 
Congress. 

Council had also to consider what steps should be taken by the 
Muslim Lea^e in view of the attitude adopted by the Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy in regard to the Interim Government. Mr. Jinnah said: “They 
ave ^ne back on their plighted word and abandoned what was announced as 
their final proposals embodied in their statement of June 16.” 

Mr. Jinnah contended that the Congress never really accepted the 
long-term plan. Its conditional acceptance was communicated to the Cabinet 
ission hy the Congress President on June 25-, and was subsequently ratified 
by the AICC at its meeting in Bombay on July 7. 

“The Cabinet Mission,’’ Mr. Jinnah said, “like a drowning man ready 
to catch hold of a straw, treated this conditional acceptance of the Congress 
as genuine acceptance. Not only did they try to propagate this view in this 
country but during the debate in the House of Commons and in the House of 
Lords, both Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps created the im¬ 
pression that the Congress had accepted the long-term proposal. This im¬ 
pression is not based on facts. The Congress Working Committee’s resolution 
was bad enough, but Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as the elected President having 
taken charge of his office, at a press conference in Bombay, on July lo, made 
the policy and attitude of the Congress towards the long-term proposal clear 
In that interview the Pandit made it quite clear that the Congress was commit¬ 
ted to nothing, and they were not bound by either Para i r or Para 19 of the 
State Paper . 

Brute Majority 

Pandit Nehru has stated that the Congress was not bound by Para 19 
of the State Paper which regulates Grouping and which also regulates the 
functions of the Constituent Assembly. The essential part of the scheme from 
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the Muslim League point of view, is grouping B and C, and it is that part of 
the scheme which has been unequivocally repudiated by the Congress, which 
asserts that Provinces in Groups B and C are free to opt out from the very 
beginning and not, as is provided, until the Group Constitution and Provincial 
Constitutions are framed and elections are held under the new Provincial 
Constitutions.’’ 

Mr. Jinnah said that because the Congress had a brute majority in the 
whole of the Constituent Assembly, it was hoping to take any decision it liked 
with its majority, ignoring, nullifying and repudiating every item of the 
scheme, and acting in a manner which would not be competent of the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly, and which would be ultra vires of the functions and ri^ht of 
the body. ^ 

The Congress position in a nutshell, Mr. Jinnah said, was: ‘‘We 
are committed to nothing, and we are going to the Constituent Assembly to 
achieve our objective, and according to our sweet will, we will do what we 
like on the basis of the interpretations which have already been announced to 
the world. This, Mr. Jinnah said, had created a new situation necessitating 
the summoning of the League Council. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the Secretary of State’s speech in the Lords’ 
debate, where he declared that the Indian parties could not go outside the 
terms of what had been agreed to, as that would not be fair to the other parties. 

Mr. Jinnah said: ‘^Beyond this pious expression there is no effective 
check or remedy provided in the event of tlie Congress, which happens to 
have a brute majority in the Constituent Assembly, taking any decision which 
is ultra vires and incompetent of that Assembly. The Mission knew it. It 
was made clear to it that Congress acceptance was with reservations, and with 
their own interpretations on some of the fundamentals of the scheme. Both 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and I myself had made this clear in our statements. 
The British Government were in possession of these details before the debate 
took place; yet Lord Pethick-Lawrence had contented himself with the pious 
expression of hope. 

“Does this show any sense of responsibility or understanding on the 
part of the Cabinet Mission who spent three and a half months here ? Further, 
Pandit Nehru at a mass meeting in Delhi on July 23, said that if they could not 
mend the Constituent Assembly they would end it. W^heii some papers 
attriouted the Pandit s statements to his emotional and sentimental feelings, 
Pandit Nehru asserted, repeated and re-aflfirmed that he had said it deliberately 
and with a full sense of responsibility. He made it clear that the Congress 
would pursue that line, and if necessary kill the Constituent Assembly. ’ ’ 

Mr. Jinnah characterized Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s statement in the 
Lords that he had faith and hope in the Indian people doing the right thing as 
most unconvincing optimism” in view of the Congress stand. 

I feel we have exhausted all reason. It is no use looking to any other 
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source for help or assistance. There is no tribunal to which we can go 
The only tribunal IS the Muslim nation. (Cheers.) It is no consolation to 
me that Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps have acknowledged 

that we made very substantial and vital concessions whereas the Congress Ld 
not budged an inch. ^ 

‘ ^ honestly pay a tribute to their courage and statesman- 

s ip, which they so sadly lacked m handling these negotiations. Nor have I 
seen any si^s of the slightest gesture of goodwill or conciliation, or any 
indication of co-operation, on the part of the Congress. I am confident the 
Muslims of India are not going to be perturbed, nor are we going to suffer 
iTom any sense of frustration. ® ® 

“I can tell you this without fear of contradiction that of the three 
parties, throughout the negotiation the Muslim League behaved as an honour¬ 
able organization. We negotiated on high principles. We made concession 
atter concession, not because we were overawed: we did so purely because of 
our extreme anxiety for an amicable and peaceful settlement which would 
ead not only the Muslims, but also other communities inhabiting this Sub¬ 
continent to the achieyement bf freedom. But the Congress stood there. Ithas no 
othei consideration except the one, namely, how to down the Muslim League. 

We worked with clean hands”, Mr. Jinnah added. “The Muslim 
League is the only party that has emerged from these negotiations with honour 
and clean hands. The Mission went back on its words with regard to the 
hterra Government. The Mission to-day is cowed down and^ paralysed. 
The Congress has resorted to methods that even an ordinary individud will be 
ashamed of Have you (Congress) not got the decency and have you not got 
any sense of honour and courage to say that you cannot accept the proposals 

ask^eTM^Jiraa^^”^^'^ fundamental principles and your objectives?” 

Demanding a categorial reply from the Viceroy, Mr. jinnah asserted 
Aat on the night of June 24, the Congress Working Committee had rejected 
both the long-temi and short-tenn proposals. “Earlier in the morning of 
• Sir Stafford Cripps went and woke up Mr. Gandhi 

m the Bhangi Colony. It seems he did not cut much ice. He came back, 
and Lord PethicK-Iawence was put on the scent of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the strongman of the Congi-ess. He waylaid Mr. Patel on the road and took 
him to his house, and there they concocted a device. The Congress was 
persuaded to accept the long-term proposals, even with their own interpreta- 
10ns and reservations, and the Mission assured the Congress that it would 
abandon the Interim Government scheme of June 16. It is again like a drown¬ 
ing man catching at a straw. They wanted somehow or other to say that 
tneir mission was not a complete failure. ^ 

“This is exactly what happened. Now I ask the Viceroy to issue a 
statement, giving a categorical explanation on this point. This is a grave charge 
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against the honour, integrity and character of the members of the Cabinet 
Delegation and the Viceroy. 

Pakistan the Only Solution 

“All these facts prove clearly beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
only solution of India’s problem is Pakistan. (Cheers.) So long as the Cong¬ 
ress and Mr. Gandhi maintain that they represent the whole of India; so long 
as the Congress waste their money to no purpose, but to create disruption 
among the Muslims and encourage men who have no sense of honour and 
morality by bribery, corruption and snobbery; so long as they deny true facts 
and the absolute truth that the Muslim League is the only authoritative or¬ 
ganization of the Muslims, and as so long as they continue in this vicious circle, 
there can and will be no compromise or freedom.” 

Mr. Jinnah maintained that it was a bogus claim of the Congress that it 
represented the whole of India. In the elections to the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, out of 79 seats for Muslims, the Congress had secured only three. The 
candidate from the U.P. stood from three Muslim constituencies in the pro¬ 
vincial elections and he was kicked out everywhere. 

‘ ‘Mr; Gandhi now speaks as a universal adviser. He says that the Cong¬ 
ress represents the whole of India and -that the Congress is the trustee for the 
people of India. It is an alarming status he wants. We have enough ex¬ 
perience of one trustee that has been here for i£o years. We do not want 
the Congress to become our trustee. We have now grownup. (Laughter.) 
The only trustee of the Muslims is the Muslim nation. Mr. Gandhi is the 
self-appointed trustee of the Harijans. Does he honestly believe that the 
Harijans have confidence in him? The Harijans are a blot on any civilized 
community. Sixty millions of them who have been tied down by social and 
economic tyranny for centuries have been living in a miserable condition. 
What has Mr. Gandhi done for them since he assumed charge of the welfare 
of the Harijans? The Scheduled Castes are now offering satyagrah and going 
to jail. People do not and will not take to these extreme measures unless 
there is strong feeling and strong grievance. The Mission has betrayed the 
Harijans in order to appease the goddess of the Congress.” 

Negotiations on Interim Government 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded to give a detailed explanation of the negotiations 
regarding the setting up of an Interim Government. He said: “It is entirely 
untrue that I submitted any list on behalf of the Muslim League. On the 
contrary, I definitely said that I was not prepared to submit any list until I 
knew that there was an agreed settlement; and if there was no agreed settle¬ 
ment, the Viceroy was bound to go ahead with one major party that accepted 
it, and that I would submit my list at that stage. The Viceroy had no business 
to put my name when I had clearly made it known to him, in spite of his trying 
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to persuade me, that I would not accept any office so long as I was the President 
of the Muslim League. 

“Immediately the Congress gave its reply, we have our reply. Now 
we are told that Clause 8 means something which it does not mean. Here 
I must say that Sir Stafford Cripps, when he was questioned in the House of 
Commons, found it very difficult to wriggle out, and he resorted to jugglery 
of words and misleading the house. I am sorry to say that Sir Stafford Cripps 
debased his legal talents and put this dishonest interpretation on this clause. 
He over-powered the venerable and idealistic Secretary of State.” 

Mr. Jinnah deplored that too much prominence had been given to the 
interview he had with the Mission on June 2g. “The Viceroy received the 
Congress reply at about 11 or i 2 noon that day. It had not been stated any¬ 
where that we were time-barred in accepting the proposal. It was not stated 
that the offer had been withdrawn. Of course they would have been entitled 
to withdraw the offer had both parties not accepted the offer. A fantastic 
and dishonest construction was put on the clause by that ingenuous juggler of 
words, Cripps, to evade the formation of the Interim Government.” 

Mr, Jinnah criticized Lord Pethik-Lawrence’s statement thathe (Mr. 
Jinnah) could not have a monopoly of Muslim Nomination. “I am not a 
trader , Mr. Jinnah said. “I am not asking for concessions for oil, nor am 
I higgling and haggling like a banya. Is it not absurd for the Secretary of 
State for India to come out with this phraseology ? Are the Muslims a com¬ 
modity?” 

Mr. Jinnah maintained that right from the beginning he had objected 
to the inclusion of Quisling Muslims” in the Interim Government. The 
Viceroy himself had, in his letter to the Congress President on June 22, 
stated that he would not have any non-Leagiie Muslim. If Mr. Jinnah had 
that monopoly then, he asked, did he lose it after two days. The reason was 
that the Congress did not accept it. 

Mr. Jinnah thought that the Congress had throughout acted in a petty 
manner, and their objective had been to discredit and humiliate the Muslim 
League. If the Congress was really a national body representing the whole 
of India, then why should it bestow its attention only on the Muslim and not 
on other communities? 

Second Sitting 

When the Council resumed its session at 9 :30 p.m., Mr. Jinnah announ¬ 
ced that there were several resolutions tabled for discussion by members of 
the Council. Mr. Jinnah said that in view of the Cabinet Mission having 
gone back on their word on the question of settingup an Interim Government, 
the League Council had to decide what steps they had to take. 

“We have accepted the proposals—both the long-term and short¬ 
term, And now the vital questions are; first, what are you going to do with 
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that decision of yours? Is that decision to be scrapped and modified, and in 
what way?” The second question was what the League Council had now to 
say about the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, who had gone back on their 
own words. 

Since the scheme of the Interim Government had been scrapped, 
what was left was only the long-term proposals, and the Council had to decide 
what they would now do with these. “Do you want to scrap it or modify 
it? ^ Mr. Jinnah urged the members to confine themselves to these two points 
in their speeches. 

Over a dozen resolutions, which had been tabled by the League Council 
members, varied from total rejection of the Cabinet Delegation^ proposals 
and the launching of an immediate struggle for the achievement of Pakistan 
to acceptance strictly on the basis of parity in all matters relating to the Con¬ 
stitution-making Body and the future Union Government. 

After all these resolutions had been read out by Nawabzada Liquat Ali 
Khan, a general discussion began. 

Initiating the debate. Sir Feroze Khan Noon said that Congress was 
responsible for the official Executive Council functioning at the Centre to-day. 

If the Congress thinks that this Executive Council is short-lived, they are 
very much mistaken. In the absence of an agreement between the major 
parties in the countiy, it might continue for lo or years. 

Sir Feroze pointed out that it was in the interest of the British to keep 
this official Executive Council in power to continue the economic exploita¬ 
tion of the country. Let the Congress realize that the British owe India 
1,500 crores of rupees by way of sterling debts. There is an economic drain 
on the country, which will never be known to the world unless the Govern¬ 
ment wanted to tell them. Fourteen annas out of every rupee thus drained 
would go from the Congress and the Hindus. 

If tlie Congress was thinking of getting into the Executive Council 
without the League, let them do it. We shall stand aside. Let us see how 
they work it. They will not be able to work it for a day. 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon counselled the League to keep out of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly as well, in the same manner. “The long-term proposals are 
nothing but a trick to keep us busy quarrelling with each other for the next 
15 years. The British Government wants peace in India for the next four 
years while they are in power, and the most convenient device is to keep us 
engaged for sometime with some proposals.*' 

Sir Feroze pleaded for an understanding between the Congress and 
the Muslim League without which there was no use going into the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. Unless we have an agreement out of court, it will be most 
futile, foolish and suicidal for the Muslims to go into it. (Cheers.) We 
are not going there merely to be out-voted." 

Having accepted the Cabinet Mission's proposals, there were two 
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alternatives now before the League. “If the Congress do not agree out of 
court with us, we can go into the Constituent Assembly, but not take part 
in the Union part of it. The Muslims can draw up a constitution for Pakistan 
and the Hindus for Akhand Hindustan. But then both these will go to London 
and probably remain in the archives there for ever. But even this will be 
dangerous for the Muslims, because the British Government will pick out 
some weak point, and as self-styled arbitrators, press something else on us. 

‘ ‘The best for us is frankly to admit that we made a mistake in accepting 
a Union of some sort proposed in the Scheme and go back to our Pakistan 
ideal. (Cheers.) The path of wisdom lies in the total rejection of the consti¬ 
tutional proposals. We will sit quiet and do nothing until the Congress has 
made the British quiet. We shall eliminate ourselves for the time being, for 
somebody has got to make sacrifices to achieve freedom for the country. We, 
Musalmans, shall sacrifice, if we want freedom for ourselves, when we know 
that neither the Britisher nor the Hindu is willing to make us free. From 
our own point of view, it is better we fight one of them. When the Congress 
has turned out tlie Englishman, we will know how to fight the Congress. 
(Cheers.) The brave can never be ruled by others. 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon said the Muslim League had committed “a great 
mistake in putting our cards on the table as straight and honest men dealing 
with men whose words we trusted and whose intentions could not be doubted. 
The second mistake was when we departed from our ideal of Pakistan, a com¬ 
pletely sovereign State for the Muslims of India, the issue on which we fought 
and won the elections. Ever since, we have fallen lower and lower. If you 
depart from the ideal, your movement will be dead in five years. Whatever 
programme we made for our future political progress, therefore, let there be 
one guiding beacon before us—a fully sovereign, separate State of Pakistan. 
(Cheers.) If at any time we felt that we were willing for a partial Union at the 
Centre, that was only a stepping stone towards Pakistan. 

Sir Feroze uttered a warning that if the British Cabinet Ministers had 
gone back on their words once, they would do it again in respect of the long¬ 
term proposals. “Those very Congress threats which frightened them will 
again weigh with them with regard to the constitutional long-term agreement. 
You cannot look into the present Government in Britain for the protection 
of your rights. That door is closed, so far as we are concerned. Our future 
does not lie in the hands of the British." 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani moved his resolution suggesting that the Muslim 
League acceptance of the Mission's proposals be withdrawn. The Maulana 
said there was no more room for any negotiations with men who had broken 
their plighted word. The time had come for revolutionary action. The 
Muslim League must revert back to the demand for a sovereign Pakistan and 
devise suitable measures for its achievement. Maulana Hasrat Mohani sug¬ 
gested that the Muslim members elected to the Constituent Assembly be asked 
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to form themselves into a Committee of Action for the purpose. ‘If the Quaid- 
1-Azam will only g,ve his word, the Muslims of India will rise in revolt at a 
moment s notice”, he added amidst cheers 

Maulana Karam Ali moved a resolution demanding the immediate 
launching of a stniggle against the British. “There is no other course left 

ZulZ fZ; Constituent Assembly ” 

^ that now any settlement with the Congress 

should be based on the principle of parity between the Congress and Muslim 
eague in the proposed Interim Government, the Hindus and Muslims, in the 
Constituent Assembly and in the Union Government and in the Union Legfs 
ture when It was formed. The Muslims, he said, were not going to tmsi 
the Hindu Congress, who were given to petty bargaining, any more^than thev 
would trust the British Government. He did notireetithVFeroze^^^^^^^ 

r tish. The Muslims must come into the field now and fight for indepen¬ 
dence-independence not only for Pakistan, but for Hindustal as well. After 
wresting power from the British for the whole of the country, the Muriims 

aif^ f Government in the Pakistan areas and make a free 

gift of the other three-fourths of the country to the Hindus. 

renn,,.. suggested that the Muslims should begin with 

added fb MU T a more active political programme. He 

tSr^f ti T' ^ directive to the Muslim natiol to renounce 

their titles from the Brkish Government. This would only be the first st^ 
and the people should be prepared for further sacrifices. 

j condemned the “militant and aggressive 

attitude of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and said that the Congress, ^th its 
oveiwhelming majority in the Constituent Assembly, hoped%o ^rush the 
ushm Lea^e. Muslims could not rely on the promises of the British- they 

Sn H? advt inherent strength and fight for the achievement of 
b u k 1^ advocated direct action; but as to when and in what manner it 
^ould be launched, should be left to the League Working Comm“ If 

life wlulT^ Ghazanfar Ali said, MuslimsTrom all walks of 

life would come forward to carry on the struggle for the attainment of Pakistan. 
Hie sitting adjourned at midnight. 

Third Sitting 

Discussion on what attitude the Muslin, League should adopt in view 

sesston or.he’l r*"' '■f ‘'T “ *c resumed 

session of the League Council on the morning of July 28 

Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayutullah, Premier of Sindh, Sir Azizul Hague, 
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former member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and Mian Iftikharuddin 
Ahmed were the principal speakers in this sitting. Sir Ghulam Husain said 
that the time has now come for the league to take some action instead of 
indulging in speeches. 

Sir Azizul Hague said that the decision of the All-India Muslim League 
Council in June last to accept the British Cabinet Mission’s proposal was not a 
mistake as Sir Fiioze IChan Noon had said last night. The decision of the 
Muslim League to accept the proposal was a great act of statesmanship. 

Fatima Begum, the first speaker of the morning assured whole-hearted 
support by Muslim women for any programme of direct action that might be 
launched by the Muslim League. “Since the advent of the thought of the 
Constituent Assembly, the Muslims had forgotten their demand for Pakistan. 
They are under a great delusion if they think they can afford to forget Pakistan, ’ ’ 
she declared. ’ 

Mr, Tamizuddin Khan warned the Council against taking any precipi¬ 
tate action, and asked them not to allow anger and passion to influence their 
decision. He suggested that the Muslim League President, Mr. Jinnah, be 
authorized to deal with the present situation, as well as any other situation that 
might arise in the future, as he thought fit, and also to withdraw the League 
acceptance of the long-term proposals if found necessary. This, in his 
opinion, would be the proper course for the Council to adopt. 

Mr. Jinnah intervened in the debate at this stage and said that while 
he appreciated the high esteem and confidence placed in him, he would like 
the Council to decide the future course of action. “Mr. Tamizuddin Khan’s 
suggestion shifts your responsibility onto my shoulders. I want you to take 
your own decision after ascertaining all the facts, which I have placed before 
you , he said. It is true the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy have be¬ 
trayed the Muslim nation. We accepted their proposal as a whole, both long¬ 
term and short-term. But since they have scrapped the interim proposals, 
you have to decide what we should now do, for the proposals are interdepen¬ 
dent and inseparable. Of the, three parties to the proposals, the Delegation 
and the Viceroy have scrapped the interim proposals. The Congress, one of 
the two major parties, has accepted the Plan conditionally, which is no accep¬ 
tance at all. What security is there for the League to go into the Constituent 
Assembly when the other major party has not accepted it, and the third party 
scraps a vital part of the proposals and says, ‘We have'faith, hope and confi¬ 
dence in the Indians doing the right thing.’? 

“I am not prepared to accept responsibility for any decision as to the 
future, unless you force it down my throat. It is your bounden duty to decide 
what we should now do, for you are the parliament of the Muslim Nation. 
The President and the Working Committee will carry out any policy laid down 
by you.” 

Mian Iftikharuddin appealed to the Congress to observe the rules of 
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the game in working the Constituent Assembly, and not to go beyond the 
scope of the British Cabinet Mission’s proposals. Unless the Congress agreed 
to work hand in hand with the League, the constitutional problem would 
never be solved. By accepting the British Cabinet Mission’s proposals, Mian 
Iftikharuddin added, the League had given up its demand for a sovereign Pak¬ 
istan. Now it was for the Congress to reciprocate this gesture. 

Mian Abdul Haye supported the plea for immediate direct action by 
the League. He said that in denying Mr. Jinnah the right to nominate all the 
Muslims in the Interim Government, the Secretary of State for India had 
repudiated the representative character of the League. 

Mr. Abdul Hassan said Muslims should resist Congress attempts to 
dominate over them in the name of freedom and liberty. He wanted the 
League to forge sanctions for any demand they might make, and said there 
should be sovereignty in the groups. 

Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan, voicing the young Muslims’ point of view, 
said that Muslim India supported the League Council’s decision to accept the 
Cabinet Mission s proposals in the hope that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would 
join the League in fighting British Imperialism. He said it had now become 
clear that the Congress was not against British Imperialism but against the 
Muslims. He said the Muslims should not fight on two fronts. They should 
first fight the British; and if the Congress allied itself with the British, then 
the Congress too would have to be fought. The League should go to the 
Constituent Assembly and there prove the justice of its case. If the Congress 
were to refuse the claims of the Muslims, the Muslim members in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly should sit together and frame their own Constitution for 
Pakistan. 

The Council adjourned its sitting at 1-20 p.m. Before adjourning the 
House, Mr. Jinnah announced that the Working Committee would draft a 
resolution on the lines of the views expressed in the Council and would place 
it before the House on the next day. 

Fourth Sitting 

Ml. Jinnah announced to the Council that, after a great deal of consi¬ 
deration, the Working Committee had decided to withdraw the League’s 
acceptance of the Cabinet Delegation’s proposals. He said that the decision 
had been taken after “full consideration of all aspects,’’ and added, “We 
spent considerable time in preparing the draft resolution.’’ 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan then moved the following two resolutions*: 

RESOLUTION I 

On the 6th of June Council of the All-India Muslim League 

accepted the Schem e embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Delegation 

I. For source reference see end of the Chapter. 
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and the Viceioy dated May 16, 194^ and explained by them in their statement 
dated May 2 ^, 1946. The Scheme of the Cabinet Delegation fell far short of 
the demand of the Muslim nation for the immediate establishment of an 
independent and fully sovereign State of Pakistan, comprising the six Muslim 
provinces, but the Council accepted a Union Centre for i o years strictly 
confined to three subjects, viz. Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications 
as the Scheme laid down certain fundamentals and safeguards and provided for 
the grouping separately of the six Muslim Provinces in Sections B and C for the 
purpose of framing their Provincial and Group Constitutions unfettered by 
the Union in any way; and also with a view to end the Hindu-Muslim deadlock 
peacefully and accelerate the attainment of freedom of the peoples of India. 
In arriving at this decision, the Council was also greatly influenced by the 
statement of the President, which he made with the authority of the Viceroy, 
that the Interim Government, which was an integral part of the Mission’s 
Scheme, was going to be formed on the basis of aformula, viz. Muslim League, 
S Congress, i Sikh and I Indian Christian or Anglo Indian, stipulating that the 
most important portfolios would be distributed e<jually between the two major 
parties, the Muslim League and the Congress. The Council authorized the 
President to take such decision and action with regard to further details of 
setting up the Interim Government as he deemed fit and proper. In that very 
Resolution the Council also reserved the right to modify and revise this policy, 
if the course of events so required. 

. The British Government committed a breach of faith with the Muslim 
Lea^e in that the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy went back on the 
original formula of ^j: 2 for the setting up of the Interim Government to 
placate the Congress. 

Having gone back on the original formula, upon the faith of which the 
Muslim League Council had come to their decision on the 6th of June, the 
Viceroy su^ested a new basis of S'S-3 after carrying on considerable 
negotiations with the Congress and having failed to get the Congress to agree 
to it, intimated to the parties on the 15th of June that he and the Cabinet Dele¬ 
gation would issue their final statement with regard to the setting up of the 
Interim Government. 

Accordingly, on the i6th of June the President of the Muslim League 
received a Statement embodying what was announced to be the final decision 
for setting up the Interim Government by the Viceroy, making it clear that if 
eidier of the two major parties refused to accept the Statement of June 16, the 
Viceroy would proceed to form the Interim Government with the major party 
accepting it and such other representatives as were willing to join. This was 
explicitly laid down in Paragraph 8 of the Statement of June 16. 

Even this final decision of the Cabinet Mission of the i6th June, with 
regal'd to the formation of the Interim Government, was rejected by the 
Congress, whereas the Muslim League definitely accepted it. Though this 
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proposal was different from the original formula of 5-: ^: 2, the Muslim League 
accepted it because the Viceroy had provided safeguards and given other satis¬ 
factory assurances which were contained in his letter dated the 2 oth June 
1946, addressed to the President of the Muslim League. 

The Viceroy, however, scrapped the proposal of the i6th June and 
postponed the formation of the Interim^ Government on the plea concocted 
by the legalistic talents of the Cabinet Mission, putting a most fantastic and 
dishonest construction upon Paragraph 8 of the Statement, to the effect that 
as both the major parties, i.e. the Muslim League and the Congress had accepted 
the Statement of May 16, the question of the Interim Government could only 
be taken up in consultation with the representatives of both the parties de novo. 

Even assuming that this construction was tenable, for which there is 
no warrant, the Congress, by their conditional acceptance with reservations 
and interpretations of their own as laid down in the letter of the President of 
the Congress, dated the 2^th of June, and the Resolution of the Working 
Committee of the Congress passed at Delhi on the 26th of June, repudiating 
the very fundamentals of the scheme had, in fact, rejected the Statement of 
the 16th of May and there was therefore no justification, whatsoever, for 
abandoning the final proposals of the i6th of June. 

As regards the proposal embodied in the statements of the i6th and 
2^th of May of the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, the Muslim League 
alone of the two major parties has accepted it. 

The Congress have not accepted it because their acceptance is 
conditional and subject to their own interpretation, which is contrary to the 
authoritative statements of the Delegation and Viceroy issued on the i6th 
and the 2^th of May. The Congress have made it clear that they do not accept 
any of the terms or the fundamentals of the Scheme, but that they have agreed 
only to go into the Constituent Assembly and to nothing else ; and that the 
Constituent Assembly is a sovereign body and can take such decisions as it may 
think proper in total disregard of the terms and the basis on which it was 
proposed to be set up. Subsequently this was made further clear and beyond 
any doubt in the speeches that were made at the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on the 6th of July by prominent members 
of the Congress, and in the statement of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
President of the Congress, to a press conference on July 10 in Bombay, and 
then again, even after the debate in the Parliament, in a public speech by him 
at Delhi on the 22nd of July. 

The result is that of the two majoi* parties, the Muslim League alone 
has accepted the statements of May 16 and 2^ according to the spirit and the 
letter of the proposals embodied therein and in spite of the attention of the 
Secretary of State for India having been drawn to this situation by the statement 
of the President of the Muslim League of July 13 from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
neither Sir Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons, nor Lord Pethick-Law- 
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rence in the House of Lords, in the course of the recent debate, have provided 
or suggested any means or machinery to prevent the Constituent Assembly 
from taking decisions which would be ultra vires and not competent for the 
Assembly to take. The only reference that the Secretary of State made to 
this serious situation was a mere expression of pious hope when he stated that 
‘‘that would not be fair to the other parties who go Jn.’’ 

Once the Constituent Assembly were summoned and met, there was 
no provision or power that could prevent any decision from being taken by 
the Congress with its overwhelming majority, which would not be competent 
for the Assembly to take or which would be ultra vires of it, and however 
repugnant it might be to the letter or the spirit of the Scheme. It would rest 
entirely with the majority to take such decisions as they may think proper or 
suit them; and the Congress have already secured by sheer numbers an over¬ 
whelming Hindu Caste rnajority, whereby they will be in a position to use the 
Assembly in the manner in which they have already declared, i.e. that they 
will wreck the basic form of the Grouping of the Provinces and extend 
the scope, powers and subjects of the Union Centre, which is confined strictly 
to three specific subjects, as laid down in Paragraph and provided for in 
Paragraph 19 of the Statement of May 16. 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, collectively and individually, 
have stated on more than one occasion that the basic principles w^ere laid down 
to enable the major parties to join the Constituent Assembly, and that the 
Scheme cannot succeed unless it is worked in a spirit of co-operation. The 
attitude of the Congress clearly shows that these conditions, precedent for 
the successful working of the Constitution-making Body, do not exist. This 
fact, taken together with the policy of the British Government of sacrificing 
the interests of the Muslim nation and some other weaker sections of the 
peoples of India, particularly the Scheduled Castes, to appease the Congress, 
and the way in which they have been going back on their oral and written 
solemn pledges and assurances given from time to time to the Muslims, leaves 
no doubt that in these circumstances the participation of the Muslims in the 
proposed Constitution-making machinery is fraught with danger ; and the 
Council, therefore, hereby withdraws its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals, which was communicated to the Secretary of State for India by the 
President of the Muslim League on the 6th of June^ 1946. 

RESOLUTION II 

Whereas the Council of the All-India Muslim League has resolved to 
reject the proposals embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Delegation 
and the Viceroy dated the i6th of May, 1946, due to the intransigence of the 
Congress, on one hand, and the breach of faith with the Muslims by the British 
Government, on the other; and 

Whereas Muslim India has exhausted, without success, all efforts to 
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find a peaceful solution of the Indian problem by compromise and constitutional 
means; and 

whereas the Congress is bent upon setting up Caste-Hindu Raj in India 
with the connivance of the British; and 

whereas recent events have shown that power politics and not justice 
and fair play are the deciding factors in Indian affairs; and 

whereas it has become abundantly clear that the Muslims of India would 
not rest contented with anything less than the immediate establishment of an 
Independent and fully sovereign State of Pakistan, and would resist any attempt 
to impose any Constitution-making machinery or any Constitution, long-term 
or short-term, or the setting up of any Interim Government at the Centre 
without the approval and consent of the Muslim Legue; 

the Council of the All-India Muslim League is convinced that now the 
time has come for the Muslim nation to resort to Direct Action to achieve 
Pakistan to assert their just rights, to vindicate their honour and to get rid of 
the present British slavery and the contemplated future Caste-Hindu domina¬ 
tion. 

This Council calls upon the Muslim nation to stand to a man behind 
their sole representative and authoritative organization, the All-India Muslim 
League, and to be ready for every sacrifice. 

This Council directs the Working Committee to prepare forthwith a 
programme of Direct Action to carry out the policy enunciated above, and to 
organize the Muslims for the coming struggle to be launched as and when 
necessary. 

As a protest against, and in token of their deep resentment of the 
attitude of the British, this Council calls upon the Musalmans to renounce 
forthwith the titles conferred upon them by the alien Government.* 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar from the Frontier Province, who was one 
of the Muslim League delegates to the Tripartite Conference at Simla, was the 
first to address the Council. Sardar Nishtar said that though the Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals fell short of the Muslim League’s demands, it accepted 
them in order to prove to the world that it was not the League which stood in 
die way of India’s independence. The Muslim League acted as an honourable 
and honest organization and wanted to solve the Indian political deadlock by 
peaceful methods. The Congress, on the other handj tried to dominate the 
Muslim League in whatever way it could. In view of all that had happened 
during the past three months, die Muslims had only two courses open. One 
was to continue to be under British Imperialism which would be dishonourable. 
The other was to fight for the achievement of Pakistan. The Muslims were 
prepared to make every sacrifice for this purpose. 

I. Resolutions published by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, op. at. 
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Sir Mohammed Saadullah, former Premier of Assam, said there was 
only one way out for the Muslim now, and that was to keep their self-respect 
and withdraw their acceptances of the Mission’s proposals. 

Mr. H.S. Suhrawardy, Chief Minister of Bengal, made a fighting speech 
and expressed the hope that the Council would decide its future course of 
action in a spirit of freedom. Mr. Suhrawardy said that the Muslim League 
accepted the short-term and long-term proposals at Delhi with grave misgivings 
and in a spirit of oppression. The misgivings had unfortunately been justified 
now. He said that the Congi'ess had already begun to carry out its ’nefarious 
design’ to convert the Constituent Assembly into a sovereign body. “We 
have learnt now that we cannot any more rely either on the professions of 
British friendliness or on the hope that the Congress will one day do justice to 
us. The Congress is out to destroy Muslim resurgence in this country. We 
await the clarion call of the Quaid-i-Azam. The Muslim nation has been 
straining at the leash. When we dispersed after the last session at Delhi, 
there was no entliusiasm amongst the Muslims. But now when we feel that 
we shall have to stand on our own feet and search our hearts for our own 
strength, mark the enthusiasm amongst the Muslims. Let the Congress 
beware that it is not going to fight just a handful of people fighting for power, 
but a nation which is struggling for its life and will secure that life. Let us 
contribute to the world the best and choicest of all that was taught to us i ,400 
years ago by the greatest teacher of mankind.’’ 

Syed Ali Akbar ^hah urged tliat any course of action chalked out should 
be strictly in accordance with Islamic principles and traditions. This, they 
could not do if they remained subservient to the British or any other party. 
The Muslim League was not a body, as had been alleged time and again, of 
knights and zamindars; it was an expression of the united will of the Muslim 
masses. The Muslims would and were ready to fight for freedom to manacre 
their own affairs. * 

Maulana Jamal Mian suggested that the members of tlie Muslim League 
Council-most of whom were in the Legislative Assemblies and Council!— 
should resign from these bodies. It would be a test of their sincerity. 

Mr. Qadeeruddin, President of the Delhi Provincial Muslim League 
declared, amidst applause, that Muslim India was unanimously of the view 
that the Cabinet Mission’s proposals should be rejected in toto. He did not 
believe there would be any civil war in the country under the existing condi¬ 
tions . The Muslim struggle for Pakistan would be a rebellion against authority 
and would commence with the violation of existing laws. Mr. Qadeeraddin 
appealed to the Muslim masses to organize themselves properly and select tlie 
right type of man to lead them in the struggle with a view to avoiding its turning 
into a haphazard movement. 

Mr. Husain Imam said that the recent political negotiations with the 
British Ministers and the Congress had shown that tlie Muslim League had 
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gone to the utmost limit to reach a compromise. This attitude was, however, 
being misinterpreted as weakness on their part. Declaring that there was no 
other course but to launch a struggle, Mr. Husain Imam concluded: “To-day 
is a red-letter day in the history of the Muslim nation. The vital decision to 
launch a struggle against all the forces that stand in our way of achieving Pak¬ 
istan will be taken to-day. “ 

Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, member of the Working Committee, in 
a brief speech asserted that during the negotiations that took place in Delhi 
and Simla, the Congress had completely exposed itself by demonstrating that 
its only aim was to down the Muslim League. On the other hand, the Muslim 
League worked honestly and sincerely for the freedom of India. The Congress 
wanted to reject the proposals, but had hot the moral courage to do so, 
and took up a position of neither acceptance nor rejection. The Muslim 
League, which had the courage to accept the Plan, had now the courage to 
reject it as well. The Muslim League having now decided to reject it, he had 
no doubt that every Muslim would obey the orders of the Working Committee 
and Mr. Jinnah. - 

Intervening in the debate,, Mr. Jinnah said that already 23 speakers had 
participated in the proceedings and he believed all viewpoints had been put 
forward. He and the members of the Working Committee had sat late the 
previous night and had discussed the draft resolutions at length, but the final 
draft was settled just then at the meeting itself. As they had fully expressed 
their views, he did not believe any further debate was necessary. 

Almost all the speeches were emphatic in their attack against the 
Cabinet Mission and the Congress. “I think 1 am putting the sense of the 
House correctly that we should withdraw our acceptance of the long-term 
proposal as contained in our resolution of June 6, communicated to the Cabinet 
Mission and Viceroy.^’ (Prolonged cheers). The Council agreed to the 
closure. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS OF MR, M. A. JINNAH 

In his concluding remarks, following the adoption of the two 
resolutions, Mr. Jinnah said: “We have taken a most historic decision. 
Never before in the whole life-history of the Muslim League did we do any¬ 
thing except by constitutional methods and constitutional talks. We are 
to-day forced into this position by a move in which both the Congress and 
Britain have participated. We have been attacked on two fronts—the British 
front and the Hindu front. , To-day we have said good-bye to constitutions 
and constitutional methods. Throughout the painful negotiations, the two 
parties with whom we bargained held a pistol at us; one with power and 
machine-guns behind it, and the other with non-co-operation and the threat to 
launch mass civil disobedience. This situation must be met. We also have 
a pistol. 
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“We have taken this decision”, thundered Mr. Jinnah, “with full 
responsibility and all the deliberation possible for a human being, and we mean 
it. In the three-party talks the British committed not only a flagrant breach 
of faith, the Congress not only adopted a method of acceptance, but they 
practised nothing but deception. The only party that has acted honourably 
and came out with clean hands is the Muslim League. 

We have made no mistake. We deliberately accepted the Cabinet 
Mission s Statement of May 16 and we also accepted the interim formula. 
The Muslim League was moved by higher and greater considerations than 
the rest of India. We therefore sacrificed our full sovereignty of Pakistan on 
the altar of securing independence and freedom for all. We voluntarily 
delegated three subjects to the Union to work for 10 years. It is not a mis¬ 
take. It is the highest statesmanship the Muslim League has achieved. 

“It is not only that we played a part on a high level, but I do not think 
any responsible man could have allowed the situation to give rise to bloodshed 
and civil war. The situation was such that we did, in all anxiety, try to come 

to a peaceful settlement with the other major party. We had the courage_it 

was not a mistake—to sacrifice three subjects to the Centre. That has been 
treated with contempt and defiance by the Congress. Are we only to be 
guided by these principles of honesty, integrity and statesmanship, when, on 
the other hand, there is the perfidious Albion and the Congress which wants 
to crush the Musalmans ? A man who is guided by these high principles is 
always bound to win in the long run. To-day there is no doubt that Muslim 
India is stirred up and indignant, because two parties have been thoroughly 
exposed. 

For Muslim India this has been the greatest blessing in disguise. Now 
there is no more room left. Let us march on.” 

Mr, Jinnah, then launched a broadside against Lord Pethic-Lawrence, 
for having said in the Commons that Mr. Jinnah did not have the monopoly 
of Muslims in India. “What made the Secretary of State in that responsible 
position use that stupid phrase? He has gone out of his way to do so. I ask 
Pethick-Lawrence: Has he got the monopoly of every Briton ? By what title, 
by what authority does he speak on behalf of the British nation? He has at 
the most 60 per cent of the electorate behind him. What are Pethick-Law¬ 
rence and his Government doing to-day What did they do with their quis¬ 
lings? Did they include them in their Cabinet? What did they do to Lord 
Haw-Haw and John Amery ? They hanged them, and many other traitors 
with them. What power have I got? None. But it was impossible for me 
to consent to the inclusion of a quisling, a traitor who had betrayed us—to 
nominate him to the Executive.” 

Winding up his peroration, Mr. Jinnah castigated the Cabinet Ministers 
severely. I think that the Mission have been intellectually paralysed. Their 
legal talents have been prostituted to place a dishonest interpretation on the 
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proposals. They have taken leave of not only political ethics but of every 
cannon and every principle of political morality.’’ 

Quoting Firdousi, he concluded: 

We want peace, we do not want war. 

But if you want war, we accept it unhesitatingly. 

Titles Renounced 

Immediately after the Council had passed the two resolutions before 
the House, a number of top-ranking Muslim Leaguers and others attending the 
Session announced that they had renounced the titles that had been conferred 
on them by the British Government, as required under the terms of the second i 

resolution. These included the following, with titles renounced placed in i 

parenthesis: 

(Sir) Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, | 

the Sind Premier; (Sir) Nazimuddin, the Bengal 
ex-Premier; (Sir) Feroze Khan Noon (Punjab); (Nawab Sir) Mehr 
Shah (Punjab) ; (Sir) M. Saadullah, the Assam ex- 
Premier; (Raja) Ghazanfar Ali Khan; (Nawabzada) Nasrullah Khan; 

(Khan Bahadur) Mohammad Ayub Khuhro, Minister, Sind; 

(Khan Bahadur) Jalaluddin (N.W.F. Province—-who was the first 
to ascend the platform and surrender his title); (Khan Bahadur) 

Haji Hassan Ali Ibrahim (Bombay); (Khan Bahadur) Karamat 
Ali Khan; (Khan Saheb) Alibhai Patel (Bombay); (Khan Bahadur) 

Amjad Ali; (Khan Bahadur) Abdullah-al-Mahmud (Bengal). Mr. 

Hassan Ispahan! (M.B.E.), (Bengal). 

^ Nawabzada Liaquat Ali, Khan, announced that although the prefix of 
Nawabzada to his name was not a title conferred by the British Government, 
he wanted to be addressed as only Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Frenzied cheers broke out as each of the above Muslim Leaguers an¬ 
nounced the surrender of their title.^ 


X. SouTcesi Dawn, Delhi, July 28-31, 1946; 

The Star, Bombay, August 4, 1946; 

The Indian Annual Register, 1^46, Vol. II, pp. 167-180, 


MR. M.A. JINNAH’S BROADCAST MESSAGE 
ON THE MOUNTBATTEN PLAN 

JUNE 3, 1947 

The following is the full text of Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah’s broadcast 
speech of June 3, 1947: 

I am glad that I am afforded an opportunity to speak to you directly 
through this Radio from Delhi. It is the first time, I believe, that a non¬ 
official has been afforded an opportunity to address the people directly 
through the medium of this powerful instrument on political matters. It 
augurs well, and I hope that in the future I shall have greater facilities to en¬ 
able me to voice my views and opinions, which will reach you directly, life- 
warm, rather than in the cold print of a newspaper. 

The Statement of His Majesty’s Government embodying the Plan 
for the transfer of power to the peoples of India has already been broadcast, 
and will be released to the press to be published in India and abroad to-morrow 
morning. It gives the outlines of the Plan for us to give it our most earnest 
consideration. We have to examine it coolly, calmly and dispassionately. 

4 We must remember that we have to take momentous decisions and handle 

grave issues facing us in the solution of the complex political problem of this 
great Subcontinent inhabited by 400 million people. The world has no para¬ 
llel for the most onerous and difficult task which we have,to perform. 

Grave responsibility lies particularly on the shoulders of Indian leaders. 
Therefore we must galvanize and concentrate all our energy to see that the 
transfer of power is effected in a peaceful and orderly manner. I most 
earnestly appeal to every community, and particularly to Muslim India, to 
maintain peace and order. 
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We must examine the Plan, its letter and spirit, and come to our 
conclusions and take our decisions. I pray to God that at this critical moment. 
He may guide us and enable us to discharge our responsibilities in a wise and 
statesmanlike manner having regard to the Plan as a whole. 

It is clear that the Plan does not meet in some important respects our 
point of view; and we cannot say or feel that we are satisfied or that we agree 
with some of the matters dealt with by the Plan. It is for us now to consi¬ 
der whether the Plan, as presented to us by His Majesty’s Government, 
should be accepted by us as a compromise or a settlement. 

On this point I do not wish to prejudge the decision of the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League, which has been summoned to meet on Monday 
the 9th of June; and the final decision can only be taken by the Council accord¬ 
ing to our Constitution, precedents and practice. But so far as I have been 
able to gather on the whole, the reaction in the Muslim League circles in Delhi 
has been hopeful. Of course, the Plan has got to be very carefully examined 
in its pros and cons before the final decision can be taken. 

I must say that I feel that the Viceroy has battled against various forces 
very bravely, and the impression that he has left on my mind is that he was 
actuated by a high sense of fairness and impartiality; and it is up to us now to 
make his task less difficult and help him as far as it lies in our power, in order 
that he may fulfil his mission of transfer of power to the peoples of India, in 
a peaceful and orderly manner. 

Now the Plan that has been broadcast already makes it clear in Para¬ 
graph II that a referendum will be made to the electorates of the present Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in the North-West Frontier Province, who will choose which 
of the two alternatives in Paragraph 4 they wish to adopt; and the referendum 
will be held under the aegis of the Governor-General in consultation with the 
Provincial Government. Hence it is clear that the verdict and the mandate 
of the people of the Frontier Province will be obtained as to whether they 
want to join the Pakistan Constituent Assembly or the Hindustan Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. 

In these circumstances, I request the Provincial Muslim League of the 
Frontier Province to withdraw the movement of peaceful civil disobedience 
which they had perforce to resort to; and I call upon all the leaders of the 
Muslim League, and Musalmans generally, to organize our people to face 
this referendum with hope and courage; and I fpel confidenfethat the people 
of the Frontier will give their verdict by a solid vote to join the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly. 

I cannot but express my appreciation of the sufferings and sacrifices 
made by all the classes of Musalmans, and particularly the great part the women 
of the Frontier played in the fight for our civil liberties. Without apportion¬ 
ing blame —and this is hardly the moment to do so—I deeply sympathise with 
all those who have suffered and those who died or whose properties were 


subjected to destruction; and I fervently hope that Frontier will go through 
this referendum in a peaceful manner, and it should be the anxiety of every 
one to obtain a fair, free and true verdict of the people of the Frontier. Once 
more, I most earnestly appeal to all to maintain peace and order. 

Pakistan Zindabad.^ 


% 


I. Source: Dawn, Delhi, June 5^, 1947. 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
COUNCIL MEETING 

DELHI, JUNE 9-10, 1947 

A historic session of Council of the All-India Muslim League met at 
the Imperial Hotel, New Delhi, on Monday morning, June 9. Nearly 42 5- 
members out of the 475- invitees attended the Session. Hundreds of Muslim 
National Guards and spectators waited on the lawns of Imperial Hotel in the 
scorching heat long before the arrival of the leaders, and dispersed peacefully 
after they had gone into their meeting. However, about £o Khaksar volun¬ 
teers were put under arrest by the Delhi police for shouting anti-League 
slogans. It is understood that the Khaksars were instigated to stage demons¬ 
trations in order to disrupt the meeting. 

The police fired two rounds and used tear gas to disperse an unruly 
crowd of Muslim demonstrators, reported to be Khaksars, who tried to 
invade the All-India Muslim League Council meeting at the Imperial Hotel 
in the night. 

The police closed the grill and the lounge of the Hotel, and armed 
guards were posted at all corners of the Hotel. The demonstrators are 
alleged to have smashed windows and chairs in the Hotel, and to have run 
upstairs where the League Council was in session. The armed Guards and the 
police soon restored order^ 

Guests and other residents of the Hotel, who were lounging on the 
lawns and inside, ran helter-skelter. The guests in the dining -hall sat down 
for their dinner with tearful eyes as the tear-gas spread into the hall. 

Mr. Jinnah, however, continued the proceedings of the meeting 
untrammelled by the disturbances on the ground floor. A few demonstra¬ 
tors, who found their way into the meeting-hall were soon ejected. 
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On the top floor of the Hotel, Muslim League National Guards and 
Khaksar demonstrators clashed as the demonstrators sought to force their way 
into the meeting. They broke furniture and smashed glass panes, and a few 
persons sustained injuries. The police rushed to the top floor and restored 
order. The demonstrators thereupon ran away, but a dozen of them were 
taken into custody. 

‘T am a soldier of Pakistan, not its Emperor”, said Mr. Jinnah when 
Muslim League supporters shouted 'Shahenshah-e-Pakistan’ (i.e. ‘Emperor 
of Pakistan ) as Mr. Jinnah mounted the dais in the ball-room of the Imperial 
Hotel. 

He strongly objected to his being called ‘Emperor of Pakistan’, and 
asked Muslim League supporters not to repeat this. 

Mr. Jinnah, who opened the proceedings with a three-quarter hour 
resume of the events leading up to the announcement of June 3, asked the 
Council to discuss the Plan in a free an frank manner. Mr. Jinnah is reported 
to have pointed out that he had agreed to Dominion Status for Pakistan for the 
transition period only, and that it was for the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan 
to decide whether to ’ remain in the British Commonwealth or not. 
Mr. Jinnah also made an appeal to the delegates from the Frontier to see that the 
referendum resulted in a clear verdict in favour of Pakistan. One of the 
members from the Frontier assured Mr. Jinnah that it might be taken as a 
certainty that the Pathans would come into Pakistan. 

Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah explained the new Plan of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment without prejudicing the members of the Council. After the Quaid-i- 
Azam’s address, questions were put by the House. 

A number of questions were then put to Mr. Jinnah. One of them 
related to the treatment of minorities in the Indian Union and in Pakistan. 
Mr. Jinnah reiterated the assurances he had given in the past—that the minori¬ 
ties in Pakistan would get a ‘square deal’, and that their rights would be pro- ^ 
tected in every possible manner. He expected the same would be the case 
in regard to minorities in the Indian Union too; but pointed out that it was 
obviously a question for the minorities in the Indian Union to take up in their 
Constituent Assembly. 

Mr, Zahir Hasan Lari, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party 
in the U.P. Assembly, who followed the Quaid-i-Azam, strongly condemned 
the Plan for giving a truncated sovereign State to Muslim India. The Sind 
Premier, Mr. Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah, supporting the Plan, urged upon 
the Council to accept it. Pir Saheb of Zakori, of the Frontier, though suppor¬ 
ting the Plan, did not approve the partitioning of Bengal and the Punjab. 
Mr. Muhammed Ismail, President of the Madras Provincial Muslim League, 
and Mr. Abdul Rehman Khan of C.P. also addressed the meeting. 

The first sitting continued for nearly two and a half hours, and the 
Council resumed its session at 7-30 p. m. After a debate lasting another two 
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and a half hours, the Council adopted the following, resolution accepting 
the Plan for the partition of Bengal and the conferment of Dominion Status, 
with 400 Council members voting for it and eight against it.^ 

RESOLUTION 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League, after full deliberation 
and consideration of the Statement of His Majesty's Government 
dated the 3rd of June, 1947, laying down the Plan of transfer of power 
to the peoples of India, notes with satisfaction that the Cabinet Mission's 
Plan of May 16, 1946, will not be proceeded with, and has been 
abandoned. The only course open is the partition of India as now 
proposed in H.M.G.'s Statement of June 3. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League is of the opinion 
that the only solution of India's problem is to divide India into two—- 
Pakistan and Hindustan. On that basis, the Council has given its most 
earnest attention and consideration to H.M.G. 's Statement. The Council 
is of the opinion that although it cannot agree to the partition of Ben¬ 
gal and the Punjab, or give its consent to such partition, it has to consi¬ 
der H.M.G.'s Plan for the transfer of power as a whole. 

The Council, therefore, hereby resolves to give full authority 
to the President of the All-India Muslim League, Quaid-i-Azam M.A. 
Jinnah, to accept the fundamental principles of the Plan as a compro¬ 
mise, and to leave it to him, with full authority, to work out all the 
details of the Plan in an equitable and just manner with regard to carry¬ 
ing out the complete division of India on the basis and fundamental 
principles embodied in H.M.G.'s Plan, including Defence, Finance, 
Communications, etc. 

The Council further empowers the President, Quaid-i-Azam 
M.A. Jinnah, to take all steps and decisions which may be necessary 
in connection with and relating to the Plan.^ 


I. Sources: Morning Heraldy Bombay, June 10, 1947. 
Morning News, Calcutta, Jane ii, 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
COUNCIL MEETING 

KARACHI, DECEMBER 14-15*, 1947 

A meeting of the All-India Muslim League Council was held at Karachi 
in the Khalikdina Hall on December 14-15', 1947, to take a historic decision 
on the fate of the accredited organization of the Muslims of the Subcontinent. 
The First Session of the Muslim League was held at Karachi in December 
1907, and 41 years later, the last meeting of the Council of the Muslim League 
was held in the same city. Three hundred members, of whom 160 were 
from India, out of a total strength of 4^0, participated in the deliberations. 
The premises were heavily guarded by the police and green uniformed Muslim 
National Guards; and the surging crowds, surrounding the compound and 
blocking dl traffic, raised slogans of ‘Pakistan Zindabad', ‘Quaid-i-Azam 
Zindabad', as the leaders, one after another, arrived at the Hall. The meeting 
was held in camera, and the Quaid-i-Azam presided. Mr. Jinnah addressed 
the Council for about an hour in English, and his speech was later translated 
into Urdu by Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar. 

Mr. Jinnah began by welcoming the members, and reviewed the events 
that led to the partition of India. Referring to the developments that had 
taken place since the session of the League Council of June 9, Mr. Jinnah 
said: “We are meeting to-day to discuss what is going to be the future struc¬ 
ture of the All-India Muslim League. As you know, the Muslim League has 
achieved and established Pakistan in a way and in a manner which has no parallel. 
The Muslims were a crowd, they were demoralized, and they had to suffer 
economically. We have achieved Pakistan, not for the League, not for any 
of our colleagues, but for the masses. Muslim India would have been finished 
if Pakistan had not been achieved. We have established Pakistan where there 
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are at least Go millions of Muslims, with a mighty territory and complete 
sovereignty. Credit for this must go to the Minority Provinces. We both 
agreed (the Congress and the League) regarding the treatment of the 
minorities. I never thought that the Hindus would resort not only to killing 
and destroying life and property, but to organized group barbarities. It was 
intended to give a blow to Pakistan. That was pre-planned.’^ 

The Quaid-e-Azam deplored the human madness that had overwhel¬ 
med people and brought misery to many homes. 

While condemning the disturbances in both the Dominions, the Quaid- 
i-Azam reminded the Muslims that it was against Islam to indulge in such 
crimes. He expressed the hope that the minorities in both the Dominions 
would be assured adequate protection, and as the Governor-General of Pakis¬ 
tan, he would do his duty. 

The Quaid-i-Azam recalled the charges that wei*e being levelled against 
Pakistan and its leaders about the betrayal of the Muslim masses in the Indian 
Union. He said, he was full of feelings for the Muslim masses in the Indian 
Union who were, unfortunately, facing bad days. He advised the Indian 
Muslims to organize themselves so as to become powerful enough to safeguard 
their political rights. A well-organized minority should be powerful eough 
to protect its own rights—political, cultural, economic and social. On his 
part, he assured them of his full realization that the achievement of Pakistan 
was the outcome of the labour and toil of the Muslims in India as well as of 
those who were now enjoying its fruits. Pakistan would help them in every 
possible way. 

A member interrupted and asked the Quaid-i-Azam if he would once 
again, be prepared to take over the leadership of the Muslims of India in the 
present hour of trial. The Quaid-i-Azam replied that he was quite willing 
to do so if the Council gave its verdict in favour of such a proposal. He re¬ 
called his statement at the time of the achievement of Pakistan that his job 
had been done, and with the achievement of Pakistan, the cherished goal of 
the Muslim nation, he wanted to lead a retired life. But if called upon, he 
was quite ready to leave Pakistan and share the difficulties of the Muslims in 
the Indian Union and to lead them. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan then moved the main resolution, calling for the 
spliting up of the All-India Muslim League into two Leagues, both independent 
and separate from each other. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar seconded the 
resolution. Several members wanted time to consider the resolution and move 
amendments. 

Mr. Ashraf got up and said that only an open session of the All-India 
Muslim League could change or alter the Constitution of the League; the 
Council was not competent to do so. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Constitution of the Muslim League had provi¬ 
ded that in an emergency the Council could take such decisions. He added 
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that the Council should have received notice of the member’sobjection before¬ 
hand, and he had not received such a notice till that moment. The present 
situation required that a vital decision be taken without delay. 

Then Mian Iftikharuddin, President of the Punjab Muslim League, 
got up and said to the President: ^‘People may have 100 per cent confidence 
in the Council, still the open session is necessary, as a democratic organization. 
We must call an open session, and that is the only body to decide tlie issue.’’ 

Mr. Jinnah said, ‘T have given my ruling.” 

Maulana Jamal Mian moved an amendment to the main resolution that: 
the word ‘Muslim’, wherever it appears in the resolution in the phrase ‘Pak¬ 
istan, a Muslim State’ should be deleted. He said that Pakistan could hardly 
take piide in calling itself a Muslim State’. He found many un-Islamic things 
in the State from top to bottom. Jamal Mian added: The behaviour of the 
Ministers is not like that of Muslims. The poor cannot enter the houses of 
the Ministers; the needy and the lowly cannot see them. Only the courtiers 
can enter, those who possess large bungalows can enter. The name of Islam 
has been disgraced enough.” 

The Council adjourned after three hours to resume the discussion, and 
met again on December 15-. Mr. Jinnah said: “We are only a four-month- 
old child. You know somebody would like to overthrow us, I know you 
would say we have not done such and such a thing, but we are only four months 
old. He called the Council to dispose of the two non-controversial resolu¬ 
tions first, and then take up the first resolution which had been discussed the 
day before. Of these two resolutions, one dealt with Palestine, condemning 
the UN decision to partition it. The other expressed horror at the wide¬ 
spread acts of organized violence and barbarity, both in the Indian Union and 
in certain parts of Pakistan. (See resolution I in the following section.). 

An amendment to this resolution was moved by Mr. Ismail Zabih to 
the following effect: “The Council hopes that both the Governments will 
realize their responsibility in this behalf, and prepare, after deliberations, a 
charter of minority rights which- will ensure an honourable existence for 
the minorities in the two Dominions. The Council further hopes that the 
two Dominion Governments will be able to conclude agreements and treaties 
which will promote and stabilize friendly relations between the two Dominions. ’ ’ 

The amendment was accepted and both the resolutions were adopted. 

Then the discussion on the first resolution was resumed. Mr. Jinnah 
addressed the Council again and said: “Let it be clear that Pakistan is going 
to be a Muslim State based on Islamic ideals. It was not going to be an eccle¬ 
siastical State. In Islam there is no discrimination as far as citizenship is concerned. 
The whole world, even UNO, has characterized Pakistan as a Muslim State. 

“There must be a Muslim League in Hindustan. If you are thinking 
of anything else, you are finished. If you want to wind up the League you can 
do so; but I think it would be a great mistake, I know there is an attempt. 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and others are trying to break the identity of Muslims 
in India. Do not allow it. Do not do it. I again appeal that those who have 
moved their amendments will not press for them.'* 

At this stage, Maulana Jamal Mian withdrew his amendment. 
Mr. Hussain Imam then moved his amendment: “In the resolution, ‘. in place 
of the All-India Muslim League, there shall be separate League organizations 
for Pakistan and the Indian Union’, the word ‘shall’ should be replaced by 
‘may’. Mr. Imam said, “People here do not know the difficulties the Mus¬ 
lims are facing in India. They should be left free to decide their future accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances.” No one supported Mr. Hussain Imam’s amendment. 

Mr. Jinnah said, “I sympathize with Mr. Hussain Imam. He has not 
read the resolution properly. You should constitute the Muslim League in 
India. If you do not, you would go back to 1906. You are 40 millions; 
you can have a leader—if not one, then two or more. We cannot give direc¬ 
tives to you. When you are strong and Pakistan is developed, the settlement 
will come.” 

Speaking next, Mr. Suhrawardy, first made a reference to the fact tha 
those who like him were opposing the resolution were men who had refused or 
given up Ministries. He added: “I oppose this resolution. I am amongst 
those who had proposed some time ago that the League should be split. So, 
some might be surprised at my opposition. But before we split, my concern 
is to do something practical about the protection of minorities. I say when 
our objective is achieved, then why should we not organize ourselves in such a 
manner that the minorities are given the opportunity, on a national basis, to 
join us in the same organization? If you do that in Pakistan, it would help 
us in the Indian Union. If you form a national body here it would strengthen 
the hands of Nehru and Gandhi. The AICC passed a very good resolution. 
We should also have passed a similar resolution.” 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar made an appeal to the members and said, 
“Our two friends v^ant to finish the League. I say if the League exists, Islam 
exists, Musalmans exist. We shall never allow the League to be wound up. 
The protection of minorities in India depends on the strength of Pakistan. 
We shall do all to protect them.” 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan supported Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar. The 
resolution was passed with an overwhelming majority. Some 10 members, 
including Mr. Suhrawardy and Mian Iftikharuddin, voted against it. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr. Ismail, President of the Madras Provin¬ 
cial Muslim League, were elected as convenors for the Pakistan Muslim League 
and the Indian Muslim League respectively, and it was decided to hold their 
sessions shortly at Karachi and Madras.^ 

I. Sources: Times of /nJiu, Bombay, December 1^-16, 1947; The Statesman, Delhi, December 
IS, 1947; Tbe Dailj Gazette, Karachi, December 16, 1947; People's Age, Bombay, January 
II, 1948. 
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The Council of the Muslim League concluded its sitting, after it had 
adopted the following resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL MEETING 

I, (A) The Council of the All-India Muslim League, having reviewed 
the situation and the happenings in various parts of the Indian subcontinent 
since its last meeting, held in New Delhi on June 9 this year, places on record 
its deep sense of sorrow and its feelings of horror at the widespread acts of 
organized violence and barbarity which have taken place, resulting in the loss 
of hundreds of thousands of innocent lives, colossal destruction of property, 
wanton outrages against women, and mass migration of populations, whereby 
millions of human beings have been uprooted from their hearths and homes 
and reduced to utter destitution. 

The Council also views with grave concern the rising tide of communal 
antagonism against the Muslim minority in the Indian Union where, in spite 
of the repeated declarations by the Congress that minorities will be dealt with 
justly and fairly, and that their rights and interests will be fully safeguarded 
and protected, Muslim life and property continue to be insecure, their trade, 
business and other means of earning their livelihood are in a state of suspense 
in many parts of the country, and they are being subjected to various disabili¬ 
ties merely because they happen to be Muslims. 

The Council expresses its deep regret that, although the division of 
India has taken place on the basis of an agreement to which both the Congress 
and the Muslim League were consenting parties, and although these two politi¬ 
cal organizations were recognized and named in the Indian Independence Act 
itself as the successor authorities to the British for purposes of the transfer of 
power, certain influential sections of people in the Indian Union, including 
persons holding responsible positions, have been acting contrary to the spirit 
of that agreement, and are branding the Muslim minority in the Indian Union 
as disloyal because of their support of the very solution of the long-standing 
political problem which the Congress itself had ultimately and finally accepted 
and ratified, notwithstanding the most categorical declarations and assurances 
by representative Muslim leaders, in the Indian Constituent Assembly and 
outside, that the Muslims in the Indian Dominion had completely identified 
themselves with the country in which their lot had been cast and of which 
they had become natural citizens with all the rights as well as the obligations 
of such citizenship. 

This Council strongly condemns and deplores that, in spite of the 
strict injunctions, given privately and publicly by the Quaid-i-Azam and the 
Muslim League, not to harm the minorities in any way, unfortunately acts of 
violence were also committed in certain parts of Pakistan, inflicting loss of 
life and sufferings on the non-Muslim minorities, and expresses satisfaction that 
these were suppressed and brought under control by timely and vigorous 
action on the part of the Governments concerned. The Council reminds 
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the Governments of both the Indian Union and Pakistan that they jointly gave 
the most categorical assurances to their respective minorities of full protection 
of life and property and of a full guarantee of their rights and interests, and 
most emphatically urges the Governments of the Indian Union and Pakistan, 
and the authorities concerned, that the pledges given to the minorities be 
fulfilled in all sincerity. 

The Council hopes that both Governments will realize their responsi¬ 
bility in this behalf and prepare, after deliberations, a charter of minority 
rights which will ensure an honourable existence for the minorities in the two 
Dominions. The Council further hopes that the two Dominion Governments 
will be able to conclude agreements and treaties which will promote and 
stabilize friendly relations between the two Dominions. 

Finally, the Council expresses its deepest sympathy for all those who 
have suffered due to the communal upheaval, offers its heart-felt condolences to 
those who have been bereaved, and places on record its profound admiration 
for the nameless multitudes who have so heroically and so steadfastly made 
such tremendous sacrifices for the cause of Pakistan. 

(B) This Session of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
places on record its deep sense of horror and grief at the widespread acts of 
violence which have been happening in Ajmer for some time past. In the 
deep regard and devotion which the Musalmans have for the Dargah Sharif of 
Ajmer, this Council urges the Government of the Indian Union to ensure 
protection for the Dargah Sharif and of the honour, person and property of 
the people living in that holy city. The Council further urges the Govern¬ 
ment of the Indian Union to take effective measures for the protection of 
mosques, imainbatas, holy shrines, tombs and other sacred places in the Indian 
Dominion, and to see that all such places which have been subjected to sacri¬ 
lege and outrages are immediately restored to their original condition, and 
effective arrangements made for their future protection. 

II. The Council of the All-India Muslim League expresses its deep 
indignation at the manner in which the General Assembly of the United Nations 
have flouted considerations of international justice and the right of the Arabs 
and endorsed the unfair recommendation of the United Nations’ Special Com¬ 
mittee on Palestine to partition that country, in the teeth of the united resis¬ 
tance and opposition of the entire Muslim world and other nations who not 
only voted against it but are opposed to it. 

This action by the U.N.O., specially in the circumstances in which 
the votes of several member nations were secured by undue pressure in favour 
of partition, even after their delegates had publicly opposed it from the 
General Assembly’s rostrum, on the very eve of actual voting, has shaken the 
faith of large masses of humanity throughout the world, belonging particularly 
to the smaller nations, in the sanctity and inviolability of the Charter of the 
United Nations, round which mankind’s hopes for a better and a juster world 
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had begun to grow. The Council feels that a-decision adopted in such vitiated 
circumstances cannot be regarded as binding on the Arabs of Palestine or the 
Arab and the Muslim world, and it therefore fully supports the decision of the 
Arab League not to accept it. 

On behalf of the Muslims of the Dominions of Pakistan and India, the 
Council sends to the Arabs of Palestine a message of courage and hope on the 
eve of the great struggle which they are about to launch for the defence of 
their country against Zionist aggression and other heavy odds which are likely 
to be ranged against them, and the Council assures the Arabs that Muslims in 
the Indian Subcontinent, engrossed though they are in grave domestic problems 
of their own, will render every possible help for the achievement of the aspira¬ 
tions of the Arabs in Palestine, and for the preservation of its freedom and 
integrity, which is a matter of concern not only to the Arabs but to the Muslim 
world as such. 

III. The Council of the All-India Muslim League views with great 
satisfaction the attainment of its main objective, namely the establishment of 
Pakistan, and congratulates the Musalmans of the Indian Subcontinent on the 
sacrifices they have made for the achievement of their national goal. The 
Council feels confident that the unique struggle of the Muslim League for the 
establishment of a fully independent sovereign State, under the superb leadei*- 
ship of Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, and its ultimate triumph in the 
birth of the largest Muslim State and the fifth largest of all States in the world, 
will go down in history as the most outstanding world event of modem times. 
The Council now calls upon the Musalmans of Pakistan and all other loyal 
citizens of the State to make the greatest possible contribution towards the 
building up of this new-born State, so that in as short time as possible it can 
attain an honourable position in the comity of nations of the world as an 
ideal democratic state based on social justice as an upholder of human freedom 
and world peace, in which all its citizens will enjoy equal rights and be free 
from fear, want and ignorance. 

Now that the main object of the All-India Muslim League has been 
fulfilled and India has been divided into two independent and sovereign States, 
certain changes are inevitable in the structure, objectives and policies of the 
All-India Muslim League organization. It is obvious that the Musalmans of 
Pakistan and India can no longer have one and the same political organization. 

The Council therefore resolves: 

I. (i) That in place of the All-India Muslim League there shall be 
separate Muslim League organizations for Pakistan and the Indian Union, (ii) 
That all members of the Council of the All-India Muslim League for the time 
being who have become ordinarily residents of the territories comprised by 
Pakistan, or have settled therein, and all Muslim members of the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly who are primary members of the Muslim League do 
hereby constitute the Council of the Pakistan Muslim League, (hi) That all 
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members of the Council of the All-India Muslim League who have become 
ordinarily residents of the territories comprised by the Indian Union, or have 
settled therein, and all Muslim members of the Indian Union Constituent 
Assembly who are primary members of the Muslim League do hereby consti¬ 
tute the Council of the Indian Union Muslim League, (iv) That a convenor 
each be appointed for the Pakistan Muslim League and the Indian Union Muslim 
League, with instructions to convene at very early dates meetings of the two 
respective Councils as defined above, for the purpose of electing office-bearers, 
framing the constitution and transacting such other business as arises by virtue 
of this decision, (v) That the following be elected the convenors respectively; 
for the Pakistan Muslim League, the Honourable Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan; for 
the Indian Union Muslim League, Mr. Mohammad Ismail, President, Madras 
Provincial Muslim League, (iv) That the meeting of the Council of the 
Pakistan Muslim League will be held at Karachi, and that of the Indian Union 
Muslim League at Madras. 

2. That all primary members of the All-India Muslim League who 
are now ordinarily residents of Pakistan, or have settled therein, should be 
deemed ipso Jhcto to have become primary members of the Pakistan Muslim 
League; and all members of the All-India Muslim League who are now ordina¬ 
rily residents of the Indian Union, or have settled therein, be deemed to have 
become ipso facto primary members of the Indian Union Muslim League. 

3. That when meetings of the respective Councils of the Pakistan 
Muslim League and the Indian Union Muslim League are convened, each 
Council shall elect its representatives, not exceeding three in each case, as 
members of a Joint Ad Hoc Committee for the purpose of deciding how the 
assets and liabilities of the All-India Muslim League are to be equitably divided 
as between the Pakistan Muslim League and the Indian Union Muslim League. 
In the event of a difference of opinion in the Ad Hoc Committee, the issues 
in dispute will be finally decided by the Quaid-i-Azam. 

4. That in case of dispute regarding the membership of the Council, 
a written declaration by an existing member of the Council of the ml-India 
Muslim League to the effect that he is ordinarily resident of, or has settled in, 
Pakistan or the Indian Union shall be conclusive. 

y. That the existing Central Parliamentary Board of the All-India 
Muslim League shall continue to function in accordance with the Constitution 
and Rules for the Muslim League organization in Pakistan till such time as the 
Council of the Pakistan Muslim League meets, and for the Muslim Leape 
organization in the Indian Union till such time as the Council of the Indian 
Union Muslim League meets. 


Source: The Morning News, Calcutta, December 17, 1947- 
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ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 
ELEVENTH SESSION 
DELHI, DECEMBER 30-31, 1918I 

The Eleventh Session of the Muslim League began with a recitation 
from the Quran. Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, Mrs. Annie Besant, Vijay 
Raghava Chatiar, Mr. Shastri, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Sharma and other 
Congress leaders attended the first day’s meeting. Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad 
Ansari read his address in Urdu as Chairman of the Reception Committee in a 
loud and clear voice, and the audience, which numbered about 2,000, received 
it with prolonged and loud cheers. 

WELCOME ADDRESS OF DR. M.A. ANSARI 

I have been entrusted with the duty of welcoming you, on behalf of the 
Muslim citizens of Delhi, to this ancient city, which was once the seat of 
Muslim power and glory and the home of Muslim civilization and culture; and 
which has, alas! also seen their gradual decline and decay. This assembly of 
Musalmans, from all parts of India, awakens in one’s imagination the memory 
of many a brilliant gathering which, in the palmy days of its Muslim Rulers, 
Delhi must have witnessed. It was this city from where such great saints as 
Khwaja Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki, Sultan Nizamuddin Aulia, Khwaja Baqi- 
Billah, Shah Kalimullah Jahanabadi, and such famous divines as Shaikh Abdul 
Haq Muhaddis Dehlavi, Shah Fakhruddin, Shah Abdul Aziz (may the blessings 

I. As indicated in the Post Script to the Preface of Vol. I, the material of this Appendix was 
traced when the printing of Vol. I had been nearly completed. 

Sources: Intelligence reports in J & P Volume 1424/19 and J & P Volume 2272 of the 
India Office Library. 
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of God be upon them all), sent forth the light of Muslim religion. Muslim 
theology and Islamic philosophy, not only to the four comers of India, but 
bemnf its geographical limits, to Bokhara md Wkand, to Persia md 
Sdad andlven tl Mecca and Medina. I. was Delhi that gave m India that 
S?fol language which is the offspring of all that is sweet in Arabic Pers m 
^ Turkish S L side, and Simskrit and Prakrit, on the other. From the 
mere lingua franca of the camp followers, it rose to the eminence of being 
dSignatef the Uriu-i-Mmlla of the Red Palace, and gradually it became the 
acknowledged literary, economic and political language of the countpi. It 
was Delhi ^again which blended the Indian with the highly polished Peisian 
art and gave to the world that eminent poet, Sun and genius, Amir Kliusrau, 
S AeSrat phllosopher-poe. Asadullah Khan Ghalib. Delhi, imder US 
Muslim ime Shahjahanabad, wiA its ]uma Masjid, the DiwamnAam and 
“wan-i-Khas, shall always give to India the highest place m the worM of 
architecture, as much as that lofty monument, the Qutub Minar hoick ig 
thfmtahty power of Ae Faith, to which it was consecrated as one of Ae towers 
S Ae^Miud-l-Quvvat-ul-lslam. Time has not yet effaced Ae lantaarks of 
Islam in the history of this country, nor has the dust of centuncis burled the 
forprints of our ancestors. Gentlemen, I welcome you to Ae cradle of 
Islamic civilisation in India and to the City of Muslim Memories. 

Our Departed Friends: 

Since we met last at Calcutta, we have lost some of leading “en and 
sincere and zealous workers. The death of Nawab Hajee Muhaimnad Ishaq 
Khan at the most momentous period of the history of our country, has remov- 
S fr;m amongst us not only ^ true patriot but also a g-t champxon o h 
rights of progressive Muslim India. He had a courage which did not tail at the 
critical timef and his support one could rely upon even during 
circumstances The late Justice Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shah Di 
l”a gap in our society which it will be difficult to fill. As a great l«wyet 
still morl painful loss has been that of Sheikh Wilayat Ali 

who was matched away, in the prime ot life, from a most fru.ttul Horary 
career As a humourist, Bambooque was unequalled. His numerous sketches 
in The Comrade and The New Era form classics that will always keep his memoiy 
fresh and green Last of all, we mourn the death of that silent worker, great 
SlvXw'osopt-". D- Abdur Rabmm Bijnon, i^ 

and modestv coupled with great learning, reminded one of the scholars a 
misters of eariy IsLic days. The Muslim University, 

existence will bear the impress of his mind for always. The Sultania g , 
a chTld of his imagination! will not receive his fostering care and Muslim 
Education in India will be the poorer in the loss of the 

was devoted to the service of Urdu, and at the time of his s ;Xoduc- 

beginning of a promising career, he was engaged m writing a learned mtroduc 
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tion to the Diwan-i-Ghalib shortly to be published by the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i- 
Urdu. May Almighty Allah give their souls eternal rest and peace. Ameen ! 

Muslim World Situation 

Gentlemen, we are meeting to-day at a very critical period in the history 
of the world. The Great War, in which nations of the East and the West were 
engaged, has come to an end and bloodshed and carnage have ceased. But 
although the war is over, our anxieties have only begun. Momentous issues 
hang in the balance, and the entire course of human history is to be determined 
at least for a very long time to come, by the decisions of the Peace Conference. 
It is an anxious moment for every nation, but for the Musalmans it is especially 
so. Never in their varied history of over 1,300 years have they been faced 
with a situation as it is to-day. 

Gentlemen, the British Government, in its international engagements 
and relations, has always claimed, as a matter of right, the attention of the world 
because the King of England rules over the largest number of Muslim subjects. 
But it must be remembered that every right has a corresponding duty and 
responsibility, which Government, howsoever strong, cannot afford to ignore. 
The time has now come vv^hen the Musalman subjects of his Majesty demand 
that the Ministers of the Crown who are in charge do their duty by the Musal¬ 
mans of India. 

We ail know how Islam has suffered in its temporal power since the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Each succeeding generation has wit¬ 
nessed the gradual disruption of the House of Islam. Diverse reasons have 
been brought forth and plausible explanations have not been wanting; lofty 
political doctrines have been invented to screen aggressive designs, and humani¬ 
tarian principles have been advanced to justify the acts of robbery done to 
Islamic Kingdoms. The white man’s burden, too, has been paraded before 
an innocent and all-believing world. But bereft of all the verbiage of innocent¬ 
looking doctrines and high-sounding principles, this tragedy can be traced to 
the common dislike of the Muslim or the avarice and greed of the chancellories 
of Europe. 

That belt of Muslim States which once extended from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the confines of the Chinese Empire has, bit by bit, shrunk to a 
mere shadow. In Europe, the Northern littoral of the Black Sea, Wallachia, 
Roumelia, Greece and Macedonia, have been lost, one after the other, in quick 
succession. In Africa, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli and Egypt are gone. 
Caucasia and the Khanates of Central Asia shared the same fate; and the integ¬ 
rity and independence of Persia, after the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, 
is a huge political joke. Even the Bedouin of the African and Arabian deserts 
is being seduced to give up his nomadic life and take to the refinements of 
cafes chantants. Turkey, which has fought the battles of Islam for many cen- 
turie<s, is in imminent and grave danger of being parcelled out into small States 
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to the great detriment of the Muslim World. 

The Kbilajat 

It is an acknowledged fact of history that in 918 A.H. (i^i8 A.D.) 
the last Khalifa of the house of Abbas, Muhammad Abbasi of Egypt, transferred, 
with the consent and concurrence of the Musalman people, the office and 
dignity of the Khilafat and the spiritual sovereignty of Islam, along with the 
symbols of this exalted office—the sword, the standard and the cloak of the 
Prophet—to the Osmanli Sultan Saleem, the Great. The Sultan, accompa¬ 
nied by Muhammad Abbasi, took these holy relics to Istanbul. It is from this 
day that the Sultans of the House of Osman have received the honoured appella¬ 
tions of Khalifat-ul-Muslimeen, Sultan-ul-hlam and Khadim-il-Haiamain-ish- 
ShaTifain, and the Musalmans of the world have recognized them as their spiri¬ 
tual Imams and the successors of the Messenger of God. Not only in the 
harams of Mecca and Medina, but throughout the wide expanse where the 
religion of Islam is practised, prayers for their success and glory are offered 
every Friday and on the occasions of the two Eeds. 

Shareef Barakaat of Mecca, on getting a firman from Sultan Saleem, 
acknowledged him as Khalifa and ordered the name of the Turkish Sultan to be 
introduced in the prayers. No Shareef has, since then, questioned the autho¬ 
rity of the rulers of Turkey—and even Shareef Husain recognized the Sultan as 
the lawful Khalifa and submitted to his spiritual overlordship. 

During the course of the present war, actuated by personal ambitions 
and selfish interests, Shareef Husain raised the standard of revolt against the 
unquestioned Khalifa of Islam, whom he himself had recognized as such. By 
this action of his, he not only disregarded a rule of political morality, but, 
according to Muslim belief and religious teaching, broke an explicit and clear 
commandment of God and His Prophet. It has been distinctly ordered in the 

Holy Quran that: , . , . . s r- , 

Ij one party become disloyal to the other (which is in power), Jight 

against the one that has become disloyal until it return to the binding of 
God. (Ch. 26; S.49, V. 9.) 

And the Prophet has said that: 

Various dissensions shall take place after me. If any one attempts 
to divide the unity of my people, kill him with the sword, whoso¬ 
ever he be. (Saheeh Muslim) 

The scholars and divines of Islam, in commenting upon this Hadees, 
have said that: “Behead the person who revolts against the Imam, even if 
he be superior and more exalted (than the Imam himself), and even if you also 
consider him to be in the right and more exalted. 

The Prophet has further said that: 

If allegiance is demanded for two Khalifas, 
kill the latter among them. (Saheeh Muslim) 
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These are the definite and conclusive injunctions which leave no room 
for doubt, and, therefore, on religious grounds, the revolt of the Shareef 
transgresses the law of Islam and consequently is totally haraam (forbidden 
and sinful). 

The Floly Places 

The most important duty of the Khalifa is to keep the Holy Places 
under Muslim protection. This protection means nothing less than the com¬ 
plete and unquestioned sovereignty of the Sultan over them, and their immuni¬ 
ty from interference on the part of non-Muslims. It must not be lost sight 
of that every age has its special needs and requirements and with the change 
of times, these needs and requirements also change. No sovereign to-day 
can discharge great religious duty satisfactorily and faithfully, unless the essen¬ 
tials of modern civilization are within his reach. He should, in the first place, 
command the sympathies and support of the people whose holy places he guards 
and protects. The economic and natural resources at his disposal should be 
adequate and effective to enable him to defend these places. His councillors 
and ministers should be well-versed in modern arts and sciences and they should 
possess a sound experience of modern diplomacy and statecraft. He should 
be well-equipped with all the latest weapons of war. For the last 400 years, 
in the opinion of the Musalmans, no Muslim sovereign has satisfied the above 
conditions better than the Sultans of the Turkish Empire. It is the firm con¬ 
viction and deliberate judgment of the Muslim world that, from the time of 
Sultan Saleem dovm to the present day, the house of Osman has discharged its 
duties in respect of the Holy Places, to its entire satisfaction. Therefore, 
His Imperial Majesty Sultan Waheeduddin Muhammad VI, is the one and only 
Musalman who is and can be the rightful Commander of the Faithful and the 
Khalifat-ur-Rasool, capable of protecting the two Harams along with the other 
Holy Places of Islam and of successfully combating the intrigues and secret 
machinations of non-Muslim Governments. 

That the opinion of the Musalmans alone is the determining factor in 
this matter was officially acknowledged by Lord Robert Cecil, on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government on November 29, 1917: 

“Mr. King asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whe-' 
ther, since the outbreak of war, Russia had any communications with 
this country relative to the proposals that the Sultan of Turkey should no 
longer be recognized as Khalif; if so, what attitude was then assumed 
on behalf of this country; and whether he will now declare that the 
Khalifate is a question of Islam alone to decide? 

“Lord R. Cecil: The answer to the first part of the Hon. Mem¬ 
ber’s question is in the affirmative, but His Majesty’s Government 
have never departed from the attitude that the question of the Khalifate 
is one for Muslim opinion alone to decide.’’ 
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(Parliamentary Debates: Commons: Vol. XCIX, p. 2192) 

We demand that this decision of the Government be put into practice 
and be not relegated to the domain of pious hopes and broken promises. 

Jaziiat-ul-Arab 

What are the Holy Places of Islam? The greatest authority that a 
Musalman can quote in proof of his contention, next to the Quran, is that of 
the ahadees. It is reported that the Prophet once said: 

Remove the non-Muslims from the JaziraGul-Arab. (Saheeh Bokhari 
and Saheeh Muslim) 

The same tradition is reported by Hazrat Ibn-i-Abbas in the following 

words. 

The Prophet, may the blessings and peace of God be upon him, 
had left three things as legacy, one out of which was remove the non-Muslims 
from the Jazirat-ul-Arab.” (Saheeh Bokhari and Saheeh Muslim) 

The question naturally arises as to what is meant by Jazirat-ul-Arab? 
No explanations could carry greater weight than those given by Arabian scholars 
and Arabic lexicons: **That which is surrounded by the Indian Ocean and 
the Sea of Sham (Syria) and also by the Tigris and Euphrates.” (Qamoos) 
Then again it is said that “Jazirat-ul-Arab extends from Aden to the mountains 
of Sham in length; and in breadth from Jeddah and the Sea Coast to the agri¬ 
cultural lowlands of Iraq (Mesopotamia).,” (Lisan-ul-Arab) Furthei,^^the 
reason for its being called the Island oj Arabia has been explained thus: All 
these lands are called Jazirat-ul-Arab because they are surrounded by the Sea 
of Faras (Persian Gulf) and the Sea of Abyssinia and the Tigris and theEuphiates. 
(Lisan-ul-Arab) 

The injunction, that non-Muslims should not rule over the smallest 
portion of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, was given because in this portion of the world 
are situated the cities consecrated by the religion, history and traditionj^ of 
the Musalmans. In it are buried all the prophets, imams and divines of Islam; 
and from the midst of its desert started that world-force which has not yet 
exhausted itself and which, according to the faith of the Musalmans, will en¬ 
dure till the Day of Judgment. 

Mecca 

In the Jazirat-ul-Arab is situated the Holy City of Mecca which contains 
the Baitullah^ the first house of God, built by Abraham and reconstructed by 
the last of the prophets, towards which the Musalmans of all climes and count¬ 
ries turn their faces five times a day. It is the birthplace of the Prophet and it 
was to Mecca that he addressed the words: 

O land of Mecca, I love thee better than any other portion of 

God's earth and if my people had not driven me out I would never 

have forsaken thee. 
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Surrounded by Mina, Arafat and numerous other places, a visit to 
which is an essential part of the Haji, every inch of Mecca and the land around 
it is sacred territory, where, never since the days of Abraham, has a bird 
been shot or a tree felled. For, has not Allah Himself said: 

Do they not behold that We have made Mecca a safe sanctuary. (Ch. 21 ; 
S.29; V. 67) 

Medina 

Yasrib, where the Prophet found safety and a home after his migration 
from the city of his birth, became renowned as the Madinat-un-Nabi or the 
city of the Prophet. God named it Taiba or Taba (holy) as the Prophet once said: 
God has named it the holy city: (Saheeh Muslim) 

Medina was raised to the high dignity of a haram (sanctuary) by the 
prophet who said: 

Abraham made Mecca a haram, and I declare Medina to be one..." 
(Saheeh Muslim) 

It is of this city that the Prophet declared: 

He who comes with the intention of seeing me will be near me 
on the Day of Judgment; I shall be his witness and intercede on his 
behalf on the Day of judgment who adopts Medina as his home and 
bears its hardships with patience; while he who dies within the holy 
precincts of Mecca or Medina will be immune from punishment on the 
Day of Judgment. (Mishqat) 

A major portion of the Divine Book was revealed in Medina and from 
here were issued the orders and instructions which gave final shape and form 
to the constitution and organization of the Islamic Theocracy.Medina again was 
the centre from which radiated the resj)lendent rays of the Light of Islam and 
it was here that the mortal remains of the Prophet were entrusted to the earth. 

Mecca with its Baitullah and Medina with its Rouza-i-Athar are to¬ 
gether called the Heramain-ish~Sharfain and in the words of the Holy Quran: 
Those who join others v/ith God are unclean, so let them not come near the 
Sacred Mosque after this their year. (C:io; S.9; V. 28) 

Non-Muslims are forbidden to enter them. 

Jerusalem and Palestine 

Bait-ul-Maqdas, the city of the Holy House, is also held sacred by the 
Musalmans. This was the city towards which, not only all the Prophets of 
Bani Israel turned their faces in prayer, but it was also the qibla of the Prophet 
of Islam and his followers for full 14 years. After the Kaaba, the Masjid-i- 
Aqsa of Jerusalem, is the first House of God in Islam. It has been referred to 
in the Quran in connection with the Miraj where it is said: 

Glory be to Him who took His servant a journey by night from Masjid-aT 
Haraam to Masjid-aFAqsa whose precincts we have blessed. (Ch. 16 ;S. 17; V. i) 
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Allah ordered Moses to remove his shoes in its vicinity in the words: 
Thou ait on the holy valley Tuwa. (Ch. i6; S.2o; S.12) 

Just as President Wilson would refuse to hand over the Government of 
of the United States to the head of some forgotten Red Indian tribe, or just as 
the whites in the European colonies would decline to withdraw in favour of 
the native aborigines, or even just as we ourselves would oppose a revival of 
the Bhil and Gond Empire in India, Palestine cannot be handed over to the 
Zionists, whose sole claim to that land is that centuries before the birth of 
Christ, the ancestors of the wandering sons of Israel had once lived in it. 
The achievements of Salahuddin Ayyubi and the blood of millions of mujahi¬ 
deen did not flow, in the days of the Crusades, to lose it to a people who cannot 
put forward any recognizable claim to it. The Muslim rulers of Palestine 
have, as acknowledged by Christians and Jews themselves, always kept the 
door open to all. It has given a great deal of pain and much resentment has 
been created among the Musalmans of India to see that the attitude of their 
own Government, in connection with this matter, has been diametrically 
opposed to their wishes and sentiments: 

Mr' King asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (on the 
19th November, 1917) whether the desire of the Government to see 
a Jewish Zionist nationality established in Palestine has been communi¬ 
cated to the Allied Powers, especially to France, Russia, Italy, and the 
other Allied States; and whether it is one of the Allied war aims: or 
only a British war aim, to set up a Zionist community in the Holy Land? 

Mr. Balfour: No official communication has been made to the 
Allies on the subject, but His Majesty’s Government believe that the 
declaration referred to would meet with their approval. His Maj esty’ s 
Government hope that the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home of the Jewish people will result from the present war. (Parlia¬ 
mentary Debates: Commons; Vol. XCIX, p.883) ^ 

This decision on the part of the Cabinet was served out to us here 
in India, by Reuter and the Official Censor with the following addition: 
(His Majesty’s Government) will use their best endeavours to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it being understood that nothing will 
be done to prejudice the civil and religious rights of the non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights and political status of the Jews 
in any other country. 

Najaf and Karbala 

Najaf-i-Ashraf contains the sacred remains of Ali, the Lion of Allah and 
Khalifa of Islam. He is regarded as the fountain-head of the different typhus 
schools of spiritualism by the Sufees. 

In Karbala-i-Mualla is buried the great martyr of Islam, Husain bin 
Ali, who gave his life to uphold right against wrong. 
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Baghdad 

Baghdad with its Mausoleum of Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani is the centre 
of the Qadria school of stfees, which claims millions of votaries among the 
Musalmans all the world over. The names of Marroof-i-Karkhi, Ibn-i-Jauzi, 
Imam Ghazali and that greatest of Muslim jurists—Imam Abu Haneefa, endear 
the city of Baghdad to the heart of every Muslim. 

His Majesty’s Declaration 

The Government of India published, on behalf of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and on behalf of the Governments of France and Russia, a declaration on 
November 2, 1914, which says: 

In view of the outbreak of war between Great Britain and Turkey, 
which to the regret of Great Britain has been brought about by the 
ill-advised, un-provoked and deliberate action of the Ottoman 
Government, His Excellency the Viceroy is authorized by his Majesty’s 
Government to make the following public announcement in regard to 
the Holy Places of Arabia, including the Holy Shrines of Mesopotamia 
andtheportof Jedda, in order that there may be no misunderstanding 
on the part of his Majesty’s most loyal Muslim subjects as to the attitude 
of his Government in this war, in which no question of a religious 
character is involved. These HolyPlaces and Jedda w^illbe immune from 
attack or molestation by the British Naval and Military Forces so long 
as there is no interference with pilgrims from India to the Holy Places 
and Shrines in question. At the request of His Majesty’s Government, 
the Governments of France and Russia have given them similar 
assurances. 

I leave it to you. Gentlemen, to judge how far even this most carefully 
worded proclamation, has been carried into effect. 

Muslim States 

Essential though they are to the Musalmans, these are not the only 
questions they desire to see settled to their satisfaction. There is another 
question of vital importance to the peaceful evolution of the human race, which 
awaits our immediate and careful attention. This war, gentlemen, has de¬ 
monstrated, if any demonstration were needed, the instability of the present 
order of the world . It was the logical outcome of the policy of selfish aggran¬ 
dizement and exclusive national ambitions pursued by the nations of the West, 
who placed their national interests above the liberty and freedom of other 
nations. This general holocaust of the best and the choicest of the human 
race will have taken place for nothing if we do not realize this fact and re¬ 
construct the world on principles which would for ever preclude any chance 
of the domination of one portion of humanity by another, and would give 
an equal and fair chance to all nations to contribute to the efforts of man to rea- 
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lize Kirnself, I have already reviewed th.6 painful history of the fate of Muslim 
peoples before you. As men and as Musalmans, we cannot be indifferent to 
the fate of 400 millions of our co-religionists in the world. We are deeply 
interested in their future, and demand that not only the integrity and indepen¬ 
dence of the present Muslim States be maintained intact, but that the wrong 
done to the Arabs of North Africa and Tartars and Turks of Central Asia be 
redressed and that all these peoples be given a free chance of determining their 
own form of government. In this connection, gentlemen, I feel it my bounden 
duty to offer , on your behalf and mine, our grateful thanks to that acknowled¬ 
ged intrepid leader of India, Mr. M.K. Gandhi, who is never afraid to speak 
out the truth and who has, by his sole actions, endeared himself , as rnuch to 
the Musalmans as to the Hindus. In his famous letter of April 29, 1918, 
addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy, he has laid down the correct de¬ 
finition of Indian nationalism and explained the attitude that should be adop¬ 
ted by Indian politicians towards Muslim sentiment. 

Musalmans in India. 

Looking back to the last four years of war through which we have passed, 
one can only characterize this period, so far as the relations of the officials 
and the Musalmans are concerned, as one varying from bias against them to that 
of antipathy, suspicion, mistrust and even dislike. The apparent cause of this 
attitude seems to be Turkey’s entry into the war against England and her 
Allies. In this choice of the Turks, the Musalmans of India had no hand. 
Indeed, it can be authoritatively stated to the contrary that what little in¬ 
fluence they possessed in this matter was used to dissuade the Turks from 
pursuing the course which they did. Neither did the Musalmans fail in their 
duty to*^urge their own Government to adopt a policy of reconciliation and 
not coerce the Turks to join its enemies. Our sympathies for the Turks are 
well-known and patent. The Musalmans, however, exercised admirable 
self-control over their feelings and, in spite of innumerable provocations, 
proved successful under the severest tests. As if the anxieties and agonies of 
the war were not sufficient, nearer home, in India, we were being subjected 
to a treatment which no self-respecting people would have tolerated. Had 
it not been that our rulers were engaged in a struggle of life and death, the 
Musalmans would have taken such constitutional measures as would have 
compelled attention. 

Internment of Muslims 

Eminent Muslim divines and acknowledged political leaders have been 
deprived of their freedom and liberty on the flimsiest pretext. Those of us 
who have been fortunate enough to receive the attentions of the all-powerful 
G.I.D. know full well how its secret machinery works. No wonder if the 
authors of the Arabian Nights, Tilism-i-Hoshruba and Qissa-i-Hatim-Tai jump 
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out of their graves to pay homage to the great masters of the C.I.D. for their 
creative imaginations and inventive faculties. To give to their fabrications 
the sorely needed touches of reality and truth, it has now become common 
practice to appoint official commissions and committees of inquiry which 
invariably put their seal of approbation and finality on them. While the 
Musalmans are keenly feeling the absence of men like Maulana Mahmood Hasan, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Shaukat All, and his brilliant brother, 
Mr. Muhammad Ali, and a host of others, a greater tragedy has been and is 
being enacted in the marshy and malarial lowlands of Bengal, where the youth 
and intellect of that unhappy province has been imprisoned and put in shackles. 

The Muslim Press 

Gentlemen, you are all aware of the methods adopted by the bureau- 
cracy to strangle the Muslim Press and to destroy the organs of Muslim public 
opinion one by one, so much so, that in the whole of India not a single free 
Muslim newspaper exists to-day. Our voice has been silenced and we have 
been prevented from carrying our views to the public, the Government and the 
British Democracy. Where the omnivorous Press Act could not catch its 
prey, the Defence of India Act was brought in to assist it in devouring one aftei 
another, the Zamindar, the Muslim Gazette, the Comrade, the Hamdard, the 
Tauheed, the Tarjuman, the Sadaqat, Al-Hilal, Al-Balagh, the New Era, the 
Jamhoor and many others. 

Muslim Meetings 

The lack of sympathy for Muslim views and grievances has been further 
evidenced by the repressive policy adopted in stopping the meeting at 
Calcutta last September. The objects of this meeting were not only per¬ 
fectly lawful, but involved a question vitally connected with the religious 
sentiments of the Musalmans, who were justified in their wish to give expre¬ 
ssion to their natural resentment at the insulting and vile references made 
to the Holy Prophet’s tomb. The action of the Bengal Government in this 
matter was highly unjust, partial and one sided, and the responsibility for the 
loss of life and property rests entirely on its shoulders. 

Gentlemen, you will thus observe that the two avenues of ventilating 
their grievances, a free press and the right of association, have been closed 
to them. 

Separate Muslim Resolutions 

As a further evidence of the changed angle of vision on the part of 
the Govermnent to the detriment of the rights of our community, I would refer 
you to the adverse and unfavourable remarks made by Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford on the question of separate electorates and communal representa¬ 
tion, which is the life and soul of all our political activities of the present 
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day. In view of the solemn pledges given to us by the Government, and in 
view of the understanding arrived at between our Hindu brethren and ourselves, 
and in our own interests, we cannot release the Government of its pledges and 
promises. The absence of any representative of the Musalmans of India from 
the deliberations of the Imperial Conference has added to this feeling of neglect, 
which has been further intensified by their non-representation at the War 
Cabinet, and still more at the Peace Conference, where questions affecting the 
very existence of the Musalmans are to form subjects of discussion. No 
non-Muslim, however sympathetic or friendly he may be, can claim to speak 
on Muslim questions with authority, nor can he put the Muslim case in so 
forcible and convincing a manner as would be expected from a Musalman. 

Religious Libertj 

Finally, there is a growing feeling among the Musalmans that attempts 
have been made to interfere with the religious liberty guaranteed to them under 
the Proclamation of 18^8, which is the fundamental basis of their allegiance 
to the Crown. The indirect influence brought to bear upon the managers of 
mosques to remove the name of the Khalifat-ur-Rasool from the Friday prayers, 
the peregrinations of certain persons in search of signatures on the fatwa 
purporting to declare the rebel Shareef of Mecca as the future Khalifa of the 
Musalmans, are matters which cannot be ignored. The continuance of the 
cruel and unjust incarceration of Mr. Shaukat Ali and his brother Mr. Muham¬ 
mad Ali—because they prefixed a few important sentences, regarding their 
allegiance to God and their adherence to the faith of Islam, to the undertaking 
sent them by the Director of the Criminal Intelligence Department—ogives an 
added credence to this feeling. It is our duty, as law-abiding citizens, to beg 
the Government not to allow this feeling to take root in the minds of the 
people. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity ^ 

So far, gentlemen, I have discussed topics which affected the Musal¬ 
mans alone. But that does not mean that I am not keenly interested in the 
problems of our motherland. I have heard it said that the extra-territorial 
patriotism of the Indian Musalman is opposed to Indian nationalism and that he 
would be prepared 'To sacrifice the whole of India for an inch of land in Galli¬ 
poli’'. This is a travesty of truth not sanctioned by facts. The Musalmans 
have fought the battles of India shoulder to shoulder with their Hindu bre¬ 
thren, their political programme has come in line with that of the Hindus • 
the Hindu-Muslim rapprochement entered into Lucknow has, year after year, 
gained strength and vitality; and I believe that as time goes on, we shall under¬ 
stand each other better, and any cases of friction that remain shall cease to 
exist. It is my firm conviction that a true Afusalman is always a good nationa- 
list. If we sympathize with the Musalmans of Turkey and Persia, we have 
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also proved that we are second to none in our sincere advocacy of the rights of 
our countrymen in foreign lands, and it was left to an Indian Musalman, 
Ahmad Muhammad Kachalia, to fight the battles of India in South Africa and 
fill the place vacated by that dauntless champion of our rights, Mr. Gandhi. 
But while anxious to fight for the common rights of the two communities, 
the Musalman is determined to maintain his position in this country and will 
jealously guard all his legitimate rights. It has pained me beyond expression 
to read the harrowing details of the barbarous treatment meted out by the 
Hindus of Katarpur to the unoffending and innocent Musalmans of that place. 
It is impossible to put into words the feelings of indignation and anger that are 
present in the hearts of everyone of us here. Incidents like these embitter 
the relations between the two communities and strike at the very root of the 
entente cordiale, I appeal to my Hindu brethren to take effective measures to 
prevent any recurrence of such deplorable incidents. If it is necessary for 
the Musalmans to co-operate with the Hindus to realize their political ideals, 
the Hindus too cannot fulfil their national destiny by excluding the Musal¬ 
mans. Accommodation, not retaliation, should be the motto of both of us. 

Self-Determination 

It would be impossible to conclude my remarks without clearly 
putting before you the situation which this World War has created. Out 
of the welter and blood of the Armageddon have emerged certain definite 
principles on which will be based the foundation of a new and better world. 

These principles were enunciated by the President of the American 
Republic and accepted by 'the statesmen of the leading nations of the world. 
They have been repeated, explained and amplified, time after time, until no 
doubt has been left in the minds of men that their application will be universal 
and not confined to the geographical limits of a country or continent, nor will 
they be circumscribed by the prejudices of race, colour or creed. To my 
mind, there is but one single doctrine in which is focused the entire thought of 
the whole human race. This doctrine, gentlemen, is the doctrine of self-de¬ 
termination. If every nation, small or large, weak or strong, free or under 
subjugation, is given the chance to realize itself and to determine its own 
destiny, without any outside intervention, it will develop its own form of 
government, its own national culture and its own peculiar civilization. It 
is only on such lines that free nationalities could expand and develop, and it is 
only under such conditions that the world could be made fit to live in. The 
phrase ‘subject nationality’ would then be obsolete, and there would be no 
such thing as national greed or aggression. The world would then consist 
of a sisterhood of free and trusting States, each helping the other for the com¬ 
mon good of mankind. 

It was to facilitate the establishment of this happy order that India 
contributed so lavishly in men and money, and in the final reconstruction of 
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the world she cannot be left out. The blood of her sons has not flowed on the 
continents of Europe, Asia and Africa to win freedom and liberty for other 
nations and perpetuate her own bondage. The tradition and history of the 
Hindus and Musalmans support her claims to recognition. The Hindus po¬ 
ssessed a civilization which preceded even those of Greece and Rome; and long 
before the modern Western world emerged out of its darkness, she possessed 
democratic institutions in her village panchajats. Her guilds of artisans and 
traders and the constitutional limits placed on the powers exercised by her 
rulers, as we find them described in her ancient books, leave no doubt in our 
mind that she had attained, at that early period of the world^s history, a stan¬ 
dard of liberty which would entitle her to be recognized as a leader of demo¬ 
cracy in our own day. 

Democracy is the very essence and life-breath of Islam. The world 
cannot show a spectacle of such absolute equality and fraternity as the assem¬ 
blage in the plains of Arafat, during the Hajj, of millions of Musalmans dressed 
in white unsewn garb, with shaved heads and bare feet obliterating all distinc¬ 
tions between the rich and the poor, the king and the subject, the master and 
the slave. Can the world preach equality in a clearer and more effective 
manner than when Allah made His Messenger declare: 

Saj, I too am a human being like unto you. (H. CA. i6 ; S. 18 ; F. i lo) 

Apart from this perfect equality in matters of religion, the same spirit 
permeates all the social and political institutions of Islam. Students of history 
are fully aware how, in the reign of that greatest of Muslim Khalifas, Umar 
ibn-ul-Khattab, the poorest of Musalmans criticized, most freely and fearless¬ 
ly, the actions of the Khalifa. On one occasion, when Umar asked his hearers 
at a congregation as to what they would do if he did not rule them according 
to the law of the Shariat, a wild Bedouin, imbued with the true spirit of Islam, 
unsheathing his sword, retorted that he would bring the Khalifa to the right 
path at the point of the sword. This is not an isolated instance. Musliin 
history has an abundance of similar examples. The vicissitudes of time might 
have somewhat suppressed the latent instincts inherent in the two great 
peoples inhabiting India, but given full opportunities of development, they are 
bound to regain their former splendour and greatness. 

If Ireland, in spite of her hostile attitude, even during the war, can 
bring forward her interesting doctrine of * suppressed sovereignty’ and compel 
English Ministers to grant her Home Rule; if England and her Allies can cham¬ 
pion the cause of Poland, the Czechoslovaks and the patched up and degene¬ 
rate nationalities of the Balkans; if it is proposed to breathe new political life 
into the dead remains of the Armenian kingdom, and if the scattered sons of 
Israel are to be once more gathered into the folds of Judea—equity and justice, 
political honesty and loyalty to the principles, accepted and preached by the 
statesmen of Europe and America, demand that India shall not be deprived of 
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her innate right to determine her future and control her destinies. 

If the claims of India are not satisfied from the point of view of the 
Indians, the Great War shall have been fought in vain.^ 

Mr. A.K. Fazlul Haq then read his Presidential Address in English.^ 

The first day’s sitting of the meeting came to an end after the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS 

I. The All-India Muslim League tenders its homage to the person and 
throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor and assures him of the steadfast and 
continued loyalty of the Musalman community. 

11 . The All-India Muslim League places on record its deep sense of 
irreparable national loss at the death of Nawab Hajee Muhammad Ishaq Khan, 
late Honorary Secretary of the M.A.O. College, Aligarh, whose staunch and 
fearless support of the true ideals of Islam and whose dauntless advocacy of 
the rights of the people of this country had won him an abiding place in the 
hearts of the Musalmans and the Indian Nation. 

III. The All-India Muslim League places on record its deep sense of 
sorrow at the sad demise of Justice Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shah Din 
in whom the Muslim community loses a great advocate of Muslim education 
and an eminent lawyer whose services to the Musalmans and the country will 
always be remembered with gratitude. 

IV. The All-India Muslim League expresses its deep sense of sorrow 
at the sad death of Shaikh Wilayat Ali Bambooque of Barabanki, whose pre¬ 
mature death has removed from the Muslim community a gifted writer, an 
unrivalled humourist and a true servant of Islam. 

V. The All-India Muslim League mourns with profound sorrow the 
grievous loss suffered by the Muslim community in the untimely death of 
Dr. Abdur Rahman Bijnori, whose unassuming life and deep learning had raised 
him to an exalted position in the hearts of his co-religionists. In him the 
country loses a poet and philosopher of great eminence and an educationist 
of a high order, whose services in connection with the proposed Muslim 
University shall always be remembered gratefully by the Musalmans of India. 

Second Day 

The next day’s sitting of the League commenced with an Urdu speech 
from the Chair in which the President eulogized the special features of the 
year’s sitting, in which their revered ulema had come to take part in their 
deliberations. He considered himself very fortunate and thought that it was 
the greatest honour for him that he was presiding over a session in which their 

1. The Bomba/ Chronicle, December 31, 1918. 

2 . For the text of the Address, see Foundations Pakistan, Vol. I, p. 474. 
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religious leaders had joined hands with them. Dr. Ansari, in proposing a 
resolution to welcome the ulema^ read a letter from the Dar ul-llloom, Deo- 
band, signed by Shums-ul-Ulema Hafiz Ahmad and also the proceedings of a 
meeting of the ulema held in the Fatehpuri Mosque on December 30, which had 
elected and sent three ulema to represent that body in the deliberations of the 
Muslim League. Shumsh-ul-Ulema Hafiz Ahmad wrote that the ulema of Dar- 
ul-Uloom, Deoband, agreed with the Muslim League and endorsed the resolu¬ 
tions regarding the Holy Places, the Caliphate and Muslim States. The 
sentiments of the ulema of the Dar-ul-Uloom was at one with that expressed 
by the Muslim League in its resohitions. Dr. Ansari added that the ulema 
had always given their moral and material help in matters concerning religion, 
and that they would never refuse to do so in future. 

The ulema who attended the session of the League were: 

1. Maulana Ibrahim of Sialkot 

2. Maulana Sanaullah of Amritsar 

3. Maulana Kifayet Ullah of Delhi 

4. Maulana Koraman Ullah 

5. Maulana Abdul Latif 

6. Maulana Abdul Husain 

7. Maulana Abdul Bari of Lucknow 

8. Maulana Salman Ullah of Lucknow 

9. Maulana Azad Subhani of Cawnpore 

10. Maulana Ahmad Saeed 

Moulvi Ghulam Mohiuddin of Kusur, in seconding the resolutions, 
said that up to this time the ulema had considered that the religion and politics 
of Musalmans were two different things, but in fact they were one and the same 
in Islam. Their politics was their religion. He added that when Baghdad 
was overrun and conquered by the Tartars and the Muslim supremacy there 
vanished, God came to their rescue, and the conquerors themselves became 
the followers of Islam. They need not be anxious for Islam, as God had pro^ 
mised to take care of it himself. 

On behalf of the ulema, Maulvi Kifayet Ullah, thanked the League and 
the audience for the warm welcome extended to them by their President, 
Dr. Ansari^ and other gentlemen. He repudiated the charge that the ulema 
considered religion and politics to be two different things. He said they had 
always been of the opinion that the religion and politics of Musalmans were 
one and the same thing. In fact their religion was their politics, and their 
politics was their religion. So far they had thought the Musalmans had commit¬ 
ted their religion to the custody of the ulema and their politics to the custody 
of the All-India Muslim League and kindred organizations; but when the call 
went out to them, they came with open arms and pleasure to join their politi¬ 
cal body. He then read out the proceedings of the meeting of the ulema 
held in the Fatehpuri Mosque, in which it was resolved that three ulema be 
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sent to the Muslim League to represent them and to put before that body a 
resolution pssed at that meeting regarding the Holy Places. After reading 
this, Maulvi Kifayet Ullah added that the Government had given them a pledge 
in clear terms about the Holy places and it should keep its promise. The 

British forces should evacuate Jerusalem, Najaf and other Holy Places. If the 

British Government failed to do so, he could not say to what extent the 
Musalmans would remain loyal to it. He had no official information that the 
Government was going to do so, but he apprehended a breach of promise on 
their part as the returning Hajis had told him that Jeddah was in the possession 
of the British, and he had also read in the papers that British warships in the 
Jeddah harbour fired salutes for the Mahmal from Egypt. These facts gave an 
impression that the Holy Places were now not immune from military occuna- 
tion, ^ ^ 

Moulvi Abul Qasim then proposed the following resolution about 
the Calcutta disturbance: 

RESOLUTION VI 

The All-India Muslim League views with alarm the interference 
on the part of the Government of Bengal with the right of the MusaL 
mans to hold public meetings and to give free expression to their 
opinions, as evidenced by the unfair and unjust attitude taken up by the 
said Government regarding the contemplated meeting in Calcutta in 
September last, and strongly protests against the high-handedness of 
the Civil and Military authorities in firing upon the Musalmans, in some 
^ses even without orders, and especially against the wanton d^ecra- 
tion of the Nakhuda Mosque. 

The League deeply deplores the loss of life and property resulting 
from the uncalled for measures adopted by the Bengal Gbvemment. 

The League further tegrets that the appeal made to the Govern¬ 
ment of India by the Council of the League for the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry to investigate the matter has not been accepted, 
but the League welcomes and approves of the appointment of the 
NomOffidal Commission appointed by the people of Bengal. 

Moulvi Qasim compared it with the Cawnpore Mosque incident, and 
said that some dishonest titled and honour-hunting Musalmans misinformed 
ffie Government, which, regardless of the feelings of Musalmans and without 
hearing or consulting their accredited bodies, prohibited the meeting. The 
Nakhuda Mosque was desecrated by soldiers who fired wantonly on the in- 
offensive and unarmed MuSalmans collected in the Mosque. He called the 
Government statement a glorified and incorrect document. He was followed 
by Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew, who, seconding the resolution, said that he was 
an eye-witness, and gave an accoimt of the riots. 

He complained of the high-handedness of the police, and was picturing 
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the massacre and bloodshed of innocent men and children in vivid colours 
vs^hen he was interrupted by the President, as his words were creating excit- 
ment. He also said that the British called themselves civilized and said that 
Germans were barbarous and uncivilized, but the Germans after all fired on 
hospitals tod sunk hospital-ships which contained those wounded who had 
fought against them, but the authorities in Calcutta allowed wanton firing 
and killing of inoffensive and unarmed Muslim men and children. 

Nawab Zulqadar Jang proposed the next resolution about the Holy 

Places: 

RESOLUTION VII 

The All-India Muslim League enters its strong protest against the 
occupation of Jerusalem and Najaf-i-Ashraf and other Holy Places by 
His Majesty’s Forces, and having regard to the solemn promises given 
to the Musalmans regarding those Places, hopes that all such Places 
will be immediately restored. 

The League further requests His Majesty s Government that in 
view of the wishes of the Musalmans of India, it will use its good offices 
to dissuade other Allied Powers from taking any step which might 
affect the position and status of their Holy Places. 

Maulaha Abdul Bari supported the resolution and remarked that the 
actions and speeches of the Musalmans should follow this Spirit. Those 
(pointing to the Union Jack flags with which the hall was decorated) should 
not have been allowed to be hung in this hall in which they \vere holding ffieir 
deliberations. Although they were the flags of their rulerS, the sign of ffie 
cross was most prominent in them, which they could never respect. The 
Maulana said that Dr. Ansari had fully dealt with the religious aspect of the 
question of the holy Places, the Sharif and the Khilafat, and very little was 
needed to throw more light bn it. He then discussed the terms Dar-ul-Aman, 
Dar-ul-Islam and Dai-ul-Hdib. He added that India was by some callM a 

Dar-ul-dman bnd by others a bat-ul-hlatii. In the case of a Dur-ul-Amun, their 

eyes searched for a Sheikh-ul-Jdam. In the case of a tat-uUshm, there should 
be cothplete freedom, and in the event bf an attack On a Muslim cbuntiy , it 
was incumbent on the inhabitants of the Dar-ul-Islam to defend their attacked 
Muslim brothers—and this procedure Vvould be followed by the Musalmms 
of all Dar-uJ-A/ams in the world if they had the strength to do sb. Ifa Muslim 
country is Occupied by hon-Muslims, efforts should be made to get it tilo^^re 
of them. As regards the prohibition respecting the presence o( mushri in 
(idolaters) in the Jazirat-ul-Arab referred to by Dr. AnSari in his address, me 
Maulana said that he would quote a more clear Hadis in which the Prophet 
says, “Remove tlie Christians, the Jews and the idolaters from the Jazirat-ul- 

A-rs-b S't 9,11 cost. ’ ’ j 

The boundary of the Jazirat-ul-Arab was explained in detail in Dr. Ansari’s 
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address. He said that the Holy Places should be evacuated, or it would be 
incumbent on the Musalmans to continue their efiforts to drive out the 
non-Muslims. As regards the Khilafat, he deprecated the idea of its being 
conferred on anyone except the Sultan of Turkey, who was the only rightful 
Caliph of the Musalmans of the world. It was the duty of every Musalman 
to help the Sultan of Turkey. He also enumerated the points which he said 
were essential in a Khilafat. and added that the Sharif was a rebel. 

When the President rose to ask the audience to vote on the resolution, 
Mr. Abdul Majid Khwaja moved an amendment that the word ‘further’ in the 
second portion of the resolution be deleted and details of the Holy Places be 
given instead. He also asked that a further clause in following should be 
added to the resolution: “The League considers it necessary and essential 
that the Holy Places occupied by His Majesty’s forces should be evacuated, as 
the occupation of these places is likely to severely shake the loyalty of the Musal¬ 
mans who are enjoined by religion to defend their Holy Places at all sacrifice.” 

This amendment was seconded by Haji Musa Khan of Aligarh. But the 
President requested Mr. Abdul Majid Khwaja to withdraw this amendment, 
as all this had been said by the ulema in their speeches on the resolution and 
the amendment would serve no further purpose. Mr. Abdul Majid Khwaja 
refused to withdraw it, as it was a question of religion, and his conscience 
would not allow him to be false to his religion. 

Maulana Azad Subhani opposed the amendment; and Mr., Khwaja, on 
being again appealed to withdraw it, said that he would do so if Mr. Abdul 
Bari would order him to do so. At this, Maulana Abdul Bari got up in great 
excitement and said that anyone who considered the action of the English right 
was dishonest, and that a single rnovemeiit of his tongue and a stroke of his pen 
would shake the woHd. He would do more than what they said (Jetena turn 
kehte ho men us se ziada karungd) but Would do it in his own time as the duty 
was his (lekin namaz meri hai^ johan chahoonga parhonga). 

After this Mr. Khwaja withdrew his amendment, tod the original 
resolution w^ carried by acclamation. 

The next resolution, regarding the Khilafat, was moved by Mr. Asgher 
Husain of Hyderabad: 

RESOLUTION VIII 

The All-India Muslim League deems it necessary to remind the Gov¬ 
ernment of the declaration of policy made by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, “that the question of the Khilafat is one for Muslim opinion 
alone to decide”, and begs to point out that toy departure from that 
policy will cause great resentment and ill-feeling among the Musalmans. 
The League further requests His Majesty’s G^ovemment to dissuade 
any Allied Power that might contemplate any interference with this 
question from taking any action in this matter. 
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Mr. Asghar Husain, quoting the reply given by Lord Robert Cecil in 
Parliament said that the Sultan of Turkey was the only person who was en¬ 
titled to be the Khalifat-ul-Muslemin. The resolution was seconded by 
Mlulana Ahmad Saeed who said that pledges given f^°XThefthe 

became threats. He recalled that during the ™ 

Russians were advancing towards Constantinople, Sultan Abdul Ham d 

teTe Me had arrivelwhen he would have «. «ke 'Silt: t 

appeal to the Muslim world in their name to fight for Islam. T"™e the 
» • ViarV from the very doors of Constantinople. He added that a 

rebel^oufd never be a leader of the Musalmans, and that as the Sharif was a 
reLl he could not be made a Khalifa. He had information that the Govem- 
mLt’was going to give the Sharif the title of Khalifa; and Maulana Abdul Ban 
Tad toTd llm tlat t had seen the Sharif called Amir-ul-Mommenin in the d 
Q/wf Surther said that the statesmen of Europe had been unanimous that 
^wa; in t^e interests of universal peace that Je-fem should reman^de 
the Sultan of Turkey, or there would be pe^etual Woodshed Tl^e Musa 
mans could never agree to the Sharif being the custodian of the Holy places, 
as Sharif Faisal in his reply to an address in England said that the groun o e 
Holy Haram and Hedjaz, which no white man could tread in the past, was now 

'‘’M 7 ’lw“ruuddto ,aid th« A. French, who W lost Alasce 
and Lo^ne to .8,0, Jways longed and thought of getang It h«:k from the 
S^mM lhUe thU HolJ. PteA had beloi^ed tO AO Mual|ma frona time 
Immemotiil and Sultan Salahuddin had defended Aem at Ae aacriRce of 
ZMSofMuallmUveaagalnatAeChrlsa^a. Ue 

sltquietif Aeae places were now taken over by non-Muslim . g 

all these places should remain under the Khalifa. ^ 

M^lvi Wllah, supporting the retolution. said that no one but 

Musalmans of the mohalla (locality) had even the right 
a mosque in that wohalla. Thus, when nOn-Muslims could not 
Imam of a mosqUe, how could they select a Khalifa for the u • 

following resolution was then read out in Urdu: 

resolution IX 

Having regard to the fact that the Indian Musalmans take a d^P 
interest in the fete of their oo-reHgi^nists outside India and that A 
collanse of the Muslim Powers of the world is bound to have an adverse 
iZc I Ae polmcid impormnc. of Ae Musalm^ in Ac »u^^, 
and that the annihilation of the liulitary powers of 1 

cannot but have a far reaching effect un the minds of J 

Musalmans of India, the All-India ^nshm League considers it to b 
duty to place before the Government of India and ^aje^y s G 
ermnent the true sentiments of the Muslim community, and request 
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that the British representatives at the Peace Conference will use their 
influence and see that in the territorial and political re-distribution to 
be made, fullest consideration should be paid to the requirements of 
Islamic law with regard to the full and independent control by the 
Sultan of Turkey, Khalifa of the Prophet, over the Holy Places and 
over the Jazirat-ul-Arab as delimitated in Muslim books. 

The League further hopes that in determining the political relations 
of the Empire for the future, His Majesty’s Ministers shall pay the fullest 
consideration to the universal and deep sentiment of the Musalmans of 
India, and that resolute attempts shall be made to effect a complete 
reconciliation and lasting concord between the Empire and Muslim 
States, based on terms of equity and justice in the interests alike of the 
British Empire and the Muslim World. 

Maulana Azad Subhani made a lengthy speech justifying the command¬ 
ments of Jehad on occasions like these. He said that it is written in the Quran 
that the Musalmans were the best of creation and were created to improve 
the conditions of their fellow beings. He added that, in order to reform the 
wicked, the Prophet had to raise the sword. He (the Prophet) had the same justi¬ 
fication for it which a teacher has in relation to his pupils. The Musalmans had 
been created to punish and to teach a lesson to the mischievous hifirs and they 
were justified to do so to reform them. He was followed by Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, who said that the integrity of the Muslim States and Turkey was essential 
for the prestige of Islam, without which their dignity and honour would suffer. 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then spoke on the following resolution 

RESOLUTION X 

That in view of the announcements of President Wilson and the 
British and Allied statesmen, that it is essential for the permanent 
peace of the world that every nation should be given the right of self- 
determination, and in view of their being adopted by all the civilized 
Governments as the basis of the impending political reconstruction of 
the world, and having regard to the sacrifices that India has made for 
the establishment of that right, the All-Iiidia Muslim League urges 
that India’s right to self-determination be recognized by the British 
Government and the Peace Conference, and she be given immediate 
opportunity of freely exercising that right by means of her popularly 
elected representatives. 

Mrs. Naidu appealed to the Musalmans to sink all their differences and 
to unite with their brethren, without which they would never get self-goverm 
ment or the right of self-determination. Her speech was heard with great 
interest and was punctuated with loud applause. 

Hazik-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan then proposed the next resolution: 
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RESOLUTION XI 

The All-India Muslim League views with great dissatisfaction the 
unreasonable attitude of the Government in not releasing the Muslim 
internees, particularly Maulana Mahmud-ul-Hasan, even after the 
signing of the Armistice, and urges their immediate release in order to 
allay Muslim feelings. 

In view of the vague nature of the charges framed against them by 
the Committee of Enquiry, appointed by the Government to investigate 
their case, the League strongly protests against the continuation of the 
internment of Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan said that, as far as he knew, the Ali brothers were 
not guilty of the offences of which they had been accused, and the Commission 
of Enquiry, as in other cases, had not conducted their trial in the manner in 
which it should have been conducted ordinarily. He thought that it was high 
time that they should have been released. Mr. Wazir Hassan, who seconded 
the resolution, said that the religious and political services of the Ali brothers 
were innumerable. M/^hen the usual declaration to be signed by an internee 
before his release was sent to Mr. Muhammad Ali by the C.I.D., he thought of 
the greater law of God and religion, and added only one line to the effect that 
they would do nothing which was against the commandment of God. He 
added that their conduct in this case had placed them on a very high pedestal 
in the opinion of the Musalmans and had endeared them to their hearts. 

The following resolution was then moved by Mr. Masud-ul-Hussain: 

RESOLUTION XII 

The All-India Muslim League demands the immediate repeal of 
the Defence of India Act, and while repeating its condemnation of the 
Rowlatt Committee Report, emphatically declares its recommenda¬ 
tions to be most retrograde, which, if given effect to, will greatly inter¬ 
fere with the freedom and liberties of the people of India. 

Mr. Masud-ul-Hussain said that the Defence of India Act was responsi¬ 
ble for the internment of their leaders Maulana Mahmud Husain, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and the Ali brothers, who were deprived of their liberty on 
dirty C.I.D. reports, without any trial. The Rowlatt Committee had dealt v 
with these cases under this Act in an even worse fashion than the cases under 
section no Cr. P.C., and he was surprised to see how such eminent judges as 
Sir Sydney Rowlatt, and others, forgot British Indian law when hearing these 
cases and relied on statements made before the police and on confessions o 
approvers. He said that the non-official members of the Imperial Council 
were responsible for the passing of this Act, as with the exception of one man, 
none raised a voice against it. They should now see that the recommendations 
of the Rowlatt Committee were not passed by the Council. If they 
passed, they should punish their non-official members by not returning them 
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again. They should agitate against it in their cities, towns and villages when 
they went back. ® 

Agha Safdar, seconding the resolution, said that if these recommen¬ 
dations became law, they would end their freedom and liberty forever, and the 
dream of self-government and progress for India would vanish. 

Another resoluion regarding further contributions towards the 
expenses of the war was not taken up, as in the Subjects Committee Meeting 
it was opposed by Messrs. Wazir Hassan, Zahur Ahmad, Nabiullah and others, 
and the resolution had to be dropped. ’ 

Maulana Fazlul Hasan Hasrat Mohani moved the following resolution; 
RESOLUTION XIII 

In view of the growing dissatisfaction with the administration of 
the C.I.D. and its adverse effects on the politica^l, moral and national 
advancement of the people, the All-India Muslim League requests the 
Government to appoint, at an early date, a Commission from amongst 
the official and the elected Indian members of the Imperial Legistative 
Council to conduct an enquiry into the working of the department and 
to recommend measures necessary for putting it on a satisfactory basis. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Hasrat Mohani said that he had personal 
experience of the false reports and the high handedness of the C.I.D,, but he 
did not like the idea of asking for the appointment of a commission, as com¬ 
missions were either a farce or appointed to justify the actions of the Govern¬ 
ment. Haji Ahmad Mulla Daud and Musa Mai, late Burma internees, accused 
the C.I.D. of dishonesty and making money by threatening people. Musa Mai 
laid a direct charge against the C.I.D. of Rangoon for black-mailing respectable 
Musalmans through their agents, by drawing up lists of respectable people 
suspected by the Government. 

The following resolution was proposed and passed with the amendment 
indicated after it: 

RESOLUTION XIV 

The All-India Muslim League authorizes the Council of the League 
to take steps to send a deputation to England, at an early date, to work 
in the matter of the Reforms in accordance with the principles incor¬ 
porated in the resolution passed in the Special Session at Bombay, and 
in this session of the League, and to place before His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the British public the views of the Musalmans in coimection 
with their special and religious interests. 

The amendment, which was accepted, suggested that pending the 
departure of the proposed deputation to England, Maulana Hasrat Mohmi be 
sent to England at once to work in connection with the Reforms Scheme on 
behalf of the All-India Muslim League. 
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RESOLUTION XV 

A new resolution was then moved by Dr. Ansari, requesting the 
ulemas to become permanent members of the All-India Muslim 
League. The resolution was passed. 

RESOLUTION XVI 

By another resolution it was decided that copies of the Muslim 
League resolutions about the Holy Places, the Khil(^at, Muslim States, 
self-determination, and Maulana Hasrat’s deputation, should be sent to 
the Viceroy, Secretary of State, and the Peace Conference by wire. 
Mr, Abdur Rehman Siddiqui proposed that copies of the first four 
resolutions mentioned above should also be cabled to President Wilson. 
This suggestion was received with great applause, but the Council of 
the League did not accept it. 

Then the following resolution was moved by Syed Husain, of the Bom¬ 
bay Chronicle: 

RESOLUTION XVII 

The All-India Muslim League while re-affiirming the principles 
underlying the resolutions passed at its sessions of Lucknow 1916, 
Calcutta 1917, and Bombay 1918, demands that complete res¬ 
ponsible government be immediately granted to the Provinces. 

The League further resolves that the Congress be asked to 
appoint a Committee, at an early date, to confer with the Council 
of the League, in order to arrive at an understanding on questions 
arising out of the demand for complete Responsible Government 
for the Provinces. 

He said that since the Special Session of the League at Bombay, many 
changes of great importance had taken place, and the question of self-deter- ^ 
mination and self-government for the smaller nations was before the Peace 
Conference. They should therefore ask for complete responsible government 
in the Provinces at once. This resolution was seconded by Mr. Shuaib Qureshi 
who explained that the British Government had failed to educate the Indians 
for the goal of self-government; and asked, when they had failed to achieve 
this in 1^0 years, in spite of their boast of being the most civilized nation and 
the pioneers of democracy, liberty and freedom, what could be expected of 
them in future. He quoted the examples of Germany, France, Austria and 
Italy, which had become powerful nations during the period from 1868 to 
1914, while Japan had become what she was to-day in 40 years. He added 
that railways and canals were not being used for the benefit of India or to make 
it economically sound. They were used to exploit the country. The railway 
was used to carry away the grain and other products of India for the benefit of 
foreigners. He also criticized the educational policy of the Government. 
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An amendment to the resolution was moved by Mr. Abul Qasim, of 
Bengal, that a time limit of six years might be fixed for granting complete res¬ 
ponsible government. This amendment was supported by Mr. Abdus Salam, 
Mr. Mohammad Yakub and Mr. Wazir Hussain, who urged that they should 
have a time limit, as they were in a minority, and they were not sure in what 
way they would be treated by the Hindus when complete responsible govern¬ 
ment was granted; but if a time limit was fixed, they could at the end of this 
period, remedy any evil that they might experience during that period, 
Mr. Yakub quoted instances of Hindu treatment at Katarpur and Arrah. 

At this point he was hooted down by the audience, who did not like 
his argument. Mr. Abdur Rehman Siddiqui, opposing the amendment, said 
that people quoted the instances of Katarpur and Arrah very readily, but they 
forgot Cawnpore and Calcutta. They should remember that they could not 
be worse off with those people with whom they had been living for the last 
800 years and who were the sons of the same soil as they themselves. Even 
taking the worst for granted, it would be better to receive kicks from the black 
than from the white. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, speaking on the amendment, said that the 
Government made the promise of August 20 when it was weak and had only 
I Syooo troops in India; but a conquering nation was always ungrateful, and the 
English had started showing their ungratefulness. 

Winding up the debate, Syed Husain said that those who quoted Katar¬ 
pur and Arrah forgot all that had happened in Singapore and Mesopotamia and 
had been allowed to be published in papers. If they would not give up these 
ideas and unite with the Hindus, they would always be trampled under the 
heels of the English. 

The amendment was put to the vote and lost. The resolution was 
then passed. Dr. Sadmddin, of the Silk Letter Conspiracy, was also on the 
dais. 

The session of the League was closed without giving the usual cheers for 
the King Emperor. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE SESSION 

XVIII. The All-India Muslim League views with alarm the fanatical 
and barbarous way in which the Hindus of Katarpur treated the innocent 
Musalmans of that place and calls upon th6 leaders of the Hindu community 
to take effective steps to prevent a recurrence of such incidents. 

XIX. Having regard to the fact that the continuation of the Indian 
Press Act on the Statute Book of India and the manner in which it is adminis¬ 
tered is producing a demoralizing and degenerating effect on the mental, 
moral and political development of this country, the All-India Muslim League 
considers that the existence of the said Act on the Statute Book is unjustified 
and that it should immediately be repealed. (From the Chair.) 
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XX. The All-India Muslim League regards the continued existence of 
the Arms Act in its present shape as insulting to the self-respect and dignity 
of the people of this country, and in view of the proved loyalty of India in the 
cause of the Empire during the War, considers that a continuation of the policy 
of mistrust is not justified and urges the amendment of the said Act so as to 
bring it in line with the English law on the subject. (From the the Chair) 

XXL The All-India Muslim League hopes that Government will be 
pleased to take into consideration the just grievances of the Musalmans, having 
business in Government Offices and Courts, in finding difficulties in the per¬ 
formance of their Jumma Prayers and requests that business in Government 
Offices and Courts be suspended from 12 noon to 2 p.m. on Fridays. (From 
the Chair.) 

XXII. The All-India Muslim League welcomes the idea of forming a 
League of Nations for deciding international questions by means of arbitra¬ 
tion and urges upon the Government the securing for India her proper place 
in it. Further the Muslim League hopes that the rights of the non-White 
races will receive equal and fair consideration at the hands of its members as 
those of the White races. 

XXIII. The All-India Muslim League, while appreciating the admission 
on the part of the British Government of the right of Indians to be represented 
at the Peace Conference, strongly protests against the principle of nomination 
by Government, observed in the case of India and is of opinion that the All- 
India Muslim League, the representative political organization of the Indian 
Musalmans, be authorized to elect its own members to represent the Musal¬ 
mans of this country. (From the Chair.) 

XXIV. The All-India Muslim League begs to draw the attention of 
the Kashmir Durbar to the hardships suffered by the Musalmans of Kashmir 
under the system of the collection of revenue in kind and appeals to the Ruler 4 
to appoint a commission to investigate their complaints. 

The League requests the Durbar to hand over the Patthar Mosque to 
the Musalmans, and places on record its deep regret at its constant desecra¬ 
tion. 

The League also regrets to point out that the imposition of b^gar on 
Musalmans alone is a great injustice to them and should be put an end to 
immediately. (From the Chair.) 

XXV. The All-India Muslim League requests the Government to re¬ 
move the restrictions placed on the use of the Juma Masjid of Delhi by the 
Musalmans under the order passed after 18^7 as the said order militates against 
the free enjoyment of the right of using the mosque as a place of worship by 
them. (From the Chair.) 
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APPENDIX II 

NEW LIGHT ON THE SIMLA DEPUTATION 
LETTER FROM S.M. ZAUQI TO THE QUAID-I-AZAM 

MAY 26, 1943 

Syed Mohammed Zauqi, who had accompanied the Prince of Wales on his Indian 
tour in 190j and had talks with Muslim leaders like Syed Hussain Bilgrami (Imad-ul- 
Mulk), has recalled the events that led to the establishment of a Muslim political 
party in a letter dated May, 26. 194J, Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah. The letter is 

revealing and throws new light on the origin of Simla Deputation and the birth of 
the Muslim League, and is, therefore, here quoted in full (also see introduction to 

story starts with the arrival in India of King George V, as Prince 
of Wales, in 1903-6. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales landed in Bombay on the 21st of November, 1903, and, after a tour 
of four months in India and Burma, boarded the steamer at Karachi on the 
2ist of March, 1906. Six Indian press representatives were selected to 
travel with the Prince. I happened to be one of them. I was then Editor 
of the Albaq —tho only Muslim Anglo-Sindhi weekly of Sind. I was then 
known as plain Syed Mohammad. (‘Zauqi is a later addition; in fact, 
it is a title given to me by my Spiritual Sheikh; subsequently, it overshadowed 
my real name). The following were the other five Indian representatives; 

1. Mr. Abdul Aziz of The Observer, Lahore. 

2. Mr. K.P. Chatterji of The Tribune, Lahore. 

3. Mr. U.N. Sen of Bengal. 

4. Mr. Mapilay of Madras (Indian Christian). 

3. Mr. Muncherji of Quetta (Parsi). 
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In due course (February 1906), we reached Hyderabad Deccan 
and there, one fine morning, we called on Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk Moulvi 
ye Husain Bilgrami. In the course of conversation, he drew his chair close 
to us and whispered into our ears the anxious query of whether we had been 
oing anyt mg useful for the nation or were merely enjoying dinners and 
recepions. We told him wha, tve had been doing^. He^aid X.“e 

disappointment. The picture was very 
1 ^ ^ young are both dissatisfied with their doom The 

old are growling and grumbling in their own places, while the young are 
about to revolt against the authority of the Aligarh group of leaders. They 
say they had so far been dancing to the tune of their leaders and the Govern- 

from ir rl f t ioin the Congress, and they kept away 

rom It. They were asked to remain loyal to Government, and they have 
been passing resolutions after resolutions of loyalty in their meetings. They 
were asked not to spread agitation, and not to ventilate their grievances 
p bhcly, and though they have been receiving kick after kick, like good boys 
they have been keeping quiet. When they had had less of thi Western 
education, they were more respected. The more their advancement in ‘mo- 
n earning , the greater their fall. Their percentage in Government 

M • 'tae when three 

Mmhmjudger ^ced the Inditm High Courts-Mr. Mahmood in Allahabad, 

/,• ’ Mr. Badruddin Tyebji in Bombay. To-day 

( n 1906), with a larger number of graduates, pleaders, barristers and educa¬ 
ted civilians, not a single Muslim has been found capable of occupying a 
judge s seat in any of the High Courts in India. We went on like that for 
a long time, and then took leave of the Nawab. 

The same evening we were invited at the Nizam Club to a dinner in 
lonour of Maulana Hah. We reached there a little before time, and were 

5?tT'ri 11iriCT in t'n/a J _3_ 1 . _ _ _ ^ 


NaLhfm ^ fcarriage suddenly entered and 

b Imad-ul-Mulk stepped out. He came to us direct, took us by the hand, 
ragged us to a side room, bolted the doors and began to talk in whispers, 
do not exactly reinember his own words after such a long time, but he said 
something to the following effect: ^ 

e this morning, I received an invitation to tea 

tor the afternoon from Sir Walter Lawrence (Chief of the Staff of the 
Prince of Wales). We have been very old friends. While he was 
Lord Curzon s Private Secretary, I was a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council and we were together at Simla. When I went to him this 
a ernoon, he asked me about the present condition of the country. 

ou fiery young men put a spark into me this morning, and 
It kept on raging within me throughout the day. I unburdened 
myself before Sir Walter, and told him every word of what you 
said and something more which I know and you know not. I told 
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him frankly that our young men are getting out of hand. Don’t ask 
us to control them unless you at once change your policy. Sir 
Walter told me they were perfectly justified in their attitude, and 
Government were certainly wrong in ignoring them. “But it is never 
too late to mend. Do not let them join the Congress. They will 
suffer if they do that. Let them start a political organisation of their 
own and fight out their battle independent of the Congress. You 
keep control over the organization.” I said the Nizam Government 
Rules precluded me from taking part in politics. He said, “let a big 
man, e.g. the Agha Khan, be its President merely for show. It 
is the Secretary who does the main work, controls and guides. You 
be the Secretary; and if your State Rules do not allow you, then let a 
nominal Secretary take that office and you do the real work behind the 
%cenes. If you do not do that, Muslims will get crushed between 
two mill-stones.” I promised to think over the matter. He wanted 
to know the result before he left India, so that he might see that proper 
instructions were communicated to the Viceroy. 

I said, ‘There is no reason for alarm. Nothing to worry about. 
Something will have to be done. If you do nothing, young men will do 
what you may not like, and then you will not be able to curb them. From 
here the Prince goes to Benares. From Benares he goes to the Terai Forrest 
for a fortnight on a shooting trip. We shall have a holiday during that fort¬ 
night. From his shooting trip, he goei straight on to Aligarh in the middle of 
March (1906). At Aligarh you expect a huge gathering of Muslims from all 
parts of India. They have been invited there for the occasion. My friend, 
Mr. Abdul Aziz, will write to his friends in the Punjab—-men like Shah Din 
and Mohamniad Shafi—not to miss the occasion, as important matters were 
to be discussed and decided. I sh^ll do the same with my friends in other 
parts of India, and both of^ us will exercise oUr influence in getting as many 
important men together as possible. We shall be at Aligarh a few days ahead 
of the Prince. You do the same. And when the people we want get therej 
we shall meet together and disCuss rnatters in Camera,” 

The Nawab approved of the idea very much. “But then”, I conti¬ 
nued, “yOu have got to do something very important before we discuss 
the matter with others. You alone can do it. You have got to win the 
Aga Khan and Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk to your side. We know our people 
full well. If these two gentlemen oppose an idea, the rest of them are bound 
to oppose it and nothing will come out of the meeting. The Aga Khan has lean¬ 
ings towards the congress.* He is nCt in favour of Muslims Starting a separate 
political organization of their own. He thinks it is better to have one enemy 

I. In 1927 the Aga Khan disclosed the fact that towards the end of 190J, he was in favour of 
Muslims joining the Congress. The Times of India, December 30, 1927. 
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,h» » two: 'If you g^NtwaSotaS 

giar. of poUtics -d *e cW 

of novelty will dattle^the masses away from the l"'?**Millms are 
and the M.A.O. College will lose its present popularity; that the Muslims are 
^t vet sufficiently edLted and are firebrands by temperament, and on tta 
account it would not be advisable to introduce politics into the Mu*” 
and that the tragedy of 1857 should not be los slg . , Muslims 

„owth.Gov.mLn.„en„t.m„ch^^^^^^^^ 

diOTsetves totortOTt of a defeme association and work secretly for the poh- 

“t™rW-lM““fpTnLed over the subject for a „hlU, put me 
some mL questions, and ultimately decided to be at Alig^h 6™ 
the Prince and try to bring both of them round, as the Aga Khan would be 

Sere I may mention an incident which puttied me. After finishing 

with Benares, since I had a fortnight’s holiday, 1 went to Itomhay for a week 

and saw Sir Pherotshah Mehta. We knew each other, and m those 

when I went to Bombay I invariably saw him. In course of conversati , 

1.1 ,11 ,irtnp he told me- “You Mohammedans are about to 

while we were all alone, ne tola me. Viavp it 

have a congress of your own. There is no reason why you ^ 

You shall have my sympathy and support. But I te you one 

member it woll. moderates will be oor extremists, br.lld ofTt ’> 

lot of trouble to the Government and the Hindus. I sh g 

did nm^y anything in reply. But I felt a bit embarrassed, and could not 

LmdudI Xffier he^eally kmw anything about it or merely tried to pump 

^ We reached Aligarh five days ahead of the occ^ion. Wiffim half rm 
hour of our arrival therl Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk entered my tent, mid me he 
had arrived .0 days ahead of the occasion, and gave me the tidings that he had 

'°°”“fo.^£alt:S;y short, the proposedmeedngtookplac.^« 

and we all decided to have a political organimtion o^ur own. Jben cme 
the Question of how to proceed, Oiie of the gentlemen prese 
sometime back Nawab Viqar*ul-Mulk had started a political organization, 
and called it the Muslim League. Although it never went beyond paper, 
and had not been heard of for ling, present relations J 

ul-Mulk and Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk were a bit strained, and 
1 “ nstru. the propored step as an act of ““gomsm agmns. ffim^ Jh. 
matter was serious, so it was decided, on the proposa .1 Mnlk with a 

Mulk himself that a deputation be first sent to Nawab Viqar- “ , 

request To eniol all of us as members of his Muslim League if it funcuoned. 
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If it had ceased to exist, let him and others of his following join the association 
we propose to start. The deputation was nominated and asked to report 
within a specified time. After this we all dispersed. ^ 

It was at this time that talk about the desirability of starting a Muslim 
Congress’ became widespread, and different schemes of varying merits began 
to be hatched in different quarters. The spade-work was still on, when a 
Godsend opportunity arrived with the news of the impending Minto-Morley 
Reforms. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk utilized the opportunity, and as a stepp¬ 
ing stone in the direction of the permanent establishment of the proposed 
political association, he at once started organizing a Muslim Deputation to 
wait upon Lord Minto. He worked with lightning speed. Nawab Imad- 
ul-Mulk drafted the Memorial. Both the Nawabs received private assurances 
that the Viceroy’s reply would be sympathetic. So the whole thing was done 
very secretly for fear of the Hindu Press, whose howls might spoil the atmos¬ 
phere, and the Viceroy might be compelled to become cautious in his reply. 
The public knew of the Deputation only at the eleventh hour and the contents 
of the Memorial became known only after the Aga Khan had read it. 

Here again an incident took place whi(!:h is worth mention. Before 
the eleventh hour arrived and the people knew anything about the Deputa¬ 
tion, I went to Bombay on a private business of mine. There I happened to 
come across Mr. Gokhale. He told me everything about the proposed 
Deputation, and gave me the contents of the Memorial drafted by Nawab 
Imad-ul-Mulk. I asked him bluntly if he had a spy in the Muslim camp. He 
told me he had received a copy of the address officially from the Viceroy. 

To return to our story, the Simla Deputation was .considered to be 
a grand success. Muslims felt electrified.* 


I. Manuscript letter of $. M. Zauqi to Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, May 26, 1943 copy supplied 
by Mr. Shaheedullah, son-in-law of Mr. Zauqi. 
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Nl.««.*-I. CJ«.» D«»mb„M.ul,iMol«™..dYiub Mr. M.ilb„ R.h„«. 

Jimwh Group January i, 1928 

* The Presid^t Elect was Maulana Mohammad Ali, but he had been interned by the Government. 
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